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Chapter  10  Brahmana-vagga 


MN  91  Brahmayu-sutta 

The  Brahmayu-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Brahmayu”,  describes  how  the  Brahmin  Brah¬ 
mayu  became  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama- 
dgama  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation. 1  A  few  lines  of  this  discourse 
have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.2 

The  Brahmayu-sutta  and  its  two  Chinese  parallels  report  in  similar  terms  that  the  Brah-  mn  ii  133 
min  Brahmayu  sent  his  student  Uttara  to  find  out  if  the  Buddha  was  endowed  with  the 
thirty-two  marks  of  a  superior  being  (mahdpurisalakkhana). 3 * * * * * * * II  On  coming  into  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  presence,  Uttara  was  able  to  verify  thirty  marks  on  his  own.  The  Buddha  then  per- 


1  The  parallels  are  MA  161  at  T  I  685a-690a  and  T  76  at  T  I  883b-886a.  MA  161  and  T  76  agree  with  MN 

91  on  the  location  and  on  taking  the  name  of  the  Brahmin  Brahmayu  as  their  title  or 

According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition.  T  76  was  translated  by  ZhI  Qian  GJJgft)-  MA 
161  has  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  72,  166-172,  185-186,  and  306-312.  Brah¬ 
mayu  is  also  mentioned  in  a  list  of  eminent  Brahmins  under  the  heading  of  sad  anusravikah  in  the  Sari- 
ghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  39,4. 

2  SHT  V  1 148  (pp.  146-147),  SHT  X  3269  (p.  20),  SHT  X  3425  (p.  73),  SHT  X  3962  (p.  232,  identified  in 
SHT  XI),  SHT  X  4094  (p.  264),  and  the  so  far  unpublished  SHT  XI  4587  and  SHT  XI  4617d,  the  former 
identified  by  Gudrun  Melzer  and  the  latter  by  Klaus  Wille  (I  am  indebted  to  Klaus  Wille  for  kindly  pro¬ 
viding  me  with  draft  transliterations  of  these  fragments).  SHT  X  3269  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of 
the  discourse  at  MN  II  133;  SHT  V  1148,  SHT  X  4094,  and  SHT  XI  4587  parallel  Uttara’ s  examination 
of  the  Buddha’s  thirty-two  marks  and  his  return  to  Brahmayu,  described  at  MN  II  135;  SHT  X  3425  has 
parts  of  the  report  how  Brahmayu  approached  the  Buddha,  investigated  the  thirty-two  marks,  and  reflected 
what  to  ask  the  Buddha  at  MN  II  142-143.  Fragments  that  have  preserved  sections  of  listings  of  the  thirty- 
two  marks  can  also  be  found  in  SHT  V  1045a  (p.  27),  SHT  VI  1453  (p.  141),  and  SHT  IX  2895  (p.  301). 

3  While  MN  91  at  MN  II  134,2  and  MA  161  at  T  I  685al  1  agree  on  the  name  Uttara/fJt^fji,  T  76  at  T  I 

883b23  gives  his  name  as  fplfl,  apparently  taking  mdnava ,  “Brahmin  youth’’,  to  be  his  proper  name.  A 
difference  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  Uttara  is  that  whereas  according  to  MN  91  at  MN  II  134,2  he  had 

mastered  the  three  Vedas,  tinnam  vedanam  pdragu ,  according  to  MA  161  at  T  I  685al3  he  had  mastered 

four  Vedas,  USUIS-  MN  91  at  MN  II  133,13  mentions  the  three  Vedas  also  in  relation  to  Brahmayu  (the 

parallel  passage  in  MA  161  does  not  refer  to  Brahmayu’ s  knowledge  of  the  Vedas).  Minh  Chau  1964/1991: 
307  comments  that  the  reference  to  four  Vedas  in  the  description  of  Uttara  in  MA  161  is  a  sign  of  later 

development.  An  otherwise  unrelated  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  SA  255  at  T  II  63c  12,  still  speaks 

just  of  three  Vedas,  T7H:.  Influence  of  the  later  notion  of  four  Vedas  can  also  be  found  in  the  Pali  com¬ 

mentary  at  Ps  III  362,15,  according  to  which  the  subsequent  reference  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  133,15  to  “sto¬ 
ries  as  fifth”,  itihasapancamanam  (found  also  in  MA  161  at  T  I  685al4  as  Tl'&JI^),  implies  that  in  the 
preceding  part  four  Vedas  are  intended,  athabbannavedam  catuttham  katvd ...  itihdso pancamo.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  learned  Brahmin  in  the  Jain  Viydhapannatti  2.18  in  Lalwani  1973b:  152,18  does  indeed  list  the 
four  Vedas  followed  by  itihasapamcamanam.  Yet,  as  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1297  note  850  points 
out,  “it  is  more  likely  ...  that  the  histories  are  called  ‘the  fifth’  in  connection  with  the  four  branches  of  study 
auxiliary  to  the  Vedas  that  precede  them  in  the  description”,  i.e.,  as  the  fifth  of  the  listing  in  MN  91  at  MN 

II  133,15:  nighandu,  ketubha,  akkhara  and  pabheda  (a  fourfold  listing  that  has  its  counterpart  in  MA  161 
at  T  I  685al3  in  IE,  ~SO',  cf.  also  Rhys  Davids  1899:  109  note  2  and  Winternitz  1908:  1 10. 
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formed  a  feat  of  supernormal  power  so  that  Uttara  was  able  to  verify  the  remaining  two 
marks.4  Uttara  followed  the  Buddha  for  some  time  to  observe  the  Buddha’s  conduct 
and  then  returned  to  his  teacher  in  order  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Buddha’ s  thirty- 
two  marks  and  of  various  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s  conduct.5 
mn  ii  136  The  Brahmayu-sutta  and  its  two  Chinese  parallels  list  the  thirty-two  marks  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha  by  proceeding  from  feet  to  head.  Treatments  of  the  same  topic  found  in  the  Lalita- 
vistara  and  the  Mahavyutpatti  differ,  as  their  descriptions  of  these  marks  proceed  rather 
from  head  to  feet.6 

Before  embarking  on  a  survey  of  these  thirty-two  marks  in  the  Brahmciyu-sutta  and 
its  parallels,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  Brahmayu-sutta  and  other  discourses 
consider  the  ability  to  recognize  these  marks  of  a  superior  being  as  an  art  to  be  learned. 
Such  ability  is  in  fact  part  of  the  standard  description  of  the  qualities  of  a  praiseworthy 
Brahmin  in  the  Pali  discourses.7 

Now,  if  to  recognize  these  thirty-two  marks  is  a  praiseworthy  quality  and  requires  pre¬ 
vious  training,  it  would  follow  that,  at  least  in  the  way  these  marks  were  conceived  at 
the  time  of  the  early  discourses,  they  should  not  have  been  easily  visible  physical  marks. 
In  other  words,  the  original  conception  of  these  marks  would  probably  have  intended 
nuances,  perceptible  only  to  a  keen  observer  who  was  trained  in  the  art  of  detecting 
them,  not  abnormal  physical  marks  that  are  so  plainly  evident  that  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  them. 


4  T  76  at  T  I  883c8  further  enhances  this  feat  of  supernormal  power  by  describing  that  five  coloured  lights 
appeared  and  circled  thrice  around  the  Buddha’s  body,  a  phenomena  that  recurs  again  in  T  76  at  T  I 
884b21  in  a  description  of  how  the  Buddha  would  answer  questions  posed  by  his  disciples. 

5  The  versions  differ  on  the  time  period  during  which  Uttara  followed  the  Buddha,  which  according  to  the 
Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  V  1148R2  was  three  months,  according  to  MA  161  at  T  I  686al3  four  months, 
according  to  T  76  at  T  I  883cl4  six  months,  and  according  to  MN  91  at  MN  II  135,23  seven  months.  An¬ 
other  difference  is  that  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  and  the  two  Chinese  versions  Uttara  took  his  leave  and 
paid  his  respect  to  the  Buddha  before  departing,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  MN  91. 

6  Hokazono  1994:  484,14  or  Lefmann  1902:  105,1 1  or  Vaidya  1958b:  74,22,  and  Mahavyutpatti  no.  236- 
267  in  Sakaki  1926:  22-24,  a  difference  in  order  already  noted  by  Waddell  1914/1915:  138.  Bollee  2005: 
23  explains  that  in  the  order  of  listing  found,  e.g..  in  MN  91  and  its  parallels,  “the  feet  are  dealt  with  first, 
[since]  gods  as  well  as  great  men  like  kings  [are]  being  looked  up  to  from  below,  for  the  viewer  is  lying 
at  his  [or  their]  feet”.  Waldschmidt  1930:  271  and  Weber  1994:  43  hold  the  sequence  in  MN  91  and  its 
parallels  to  be  the  more  original  version;  cf.  also  the  survey  in  Bumouf  1852/1925:  577.  For  references  to 
other  occurrences  of  this  order  cf.  Dietz  2006:  153.  For  references  to  these  thirty-two  marks  in  general  cf. 
BHSD:  458-460;  for  a  listing  of  these  marks  in  an  Uighur  fragment  cf.  von  Gabain  1954:  52-53;  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  visualizing  the  thirty-two  marks,  as  described  in  T  643,  cf.  Yamabe  1999b:  216-262.  For  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  marks  in  the  Lalitavistara  with  similar  marks  in  Parana  texts  cf.  Sastri  1940:  311-314;  for 
a  survey  of  comparable  marks  associated  with  Mahavlra  cf.  Shah  1987:  95-96. 

7  MN  91  at  MN  II  133,16  and  MN  II  134,2  includes  mahapurisalakkhanesu  anavayo  in  a  list  of  praisewor¬ 
thy  qualities  of  Brahmayu  and  of  his  student  Uttara.  The  same  knowledge  is,  according  to  DN  4  at  DN  I 
120,17,  part  of  the  prerequisites  that  make  up  a  true  Brahmin  in  the  eyes  of  other  Brahmins,  according  to 
AN  3:59  at  AN  I  166,20,  this  knowledge  is  required  to  be  reckoned  a  tevijja  Brahmin  by  other  Brahmins, 
and  according  to  AN  5: 192  at  AN  III  223,18,  such  knowledge  makes  a  Brahmin  worthy  of  respect  by  other 
Brahmins. 
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Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  discourses  present  the  science  of  these  thirty-two 
marks  as  a  Brahminical  lore,  considering  such  concern  with  physical  marks  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  peculiar-  to  Brahmins.8  According  to  the  Mahavastu,  when  the  bodhisattva  was 
about  to  be  bom,  the  devas  of  the  Pure  Abodes  taught  the  thirty-two  marks  to  the  Brah¬ 
mins  in  order  to  enable  them  to  recognize  the  bodhisattva,  a  suggestion  made  also  in 
the  Pali  commentary.9  This  presents  the  thirty-two  marks  as  a  tool  to  help  ancient  Indian 
Brahmins  appreciate  the  spiritual  potential  of  the  bodhisattva. 

In  the  discourses,  the  thirty-two  marks  fulfil  the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  accomplishment  of  the  Buddha,  as  by  verifying  their  existence  Brahmins  develop 
the  necessary  faith  to  give  ear  to  the  Buddha’s  liberating  teachings.  Several  discourses 
describe  how  prominent  Brahmins  are  told  by  their  fellow  Brahmins  that  it  is  beneath 
their  dignity  to  visit  a  wandering  ascetic  like  the  Buddha.  In  reply.  Brahmins  like  Sona- 
danda,  Kutadanta,  and  Cankl  highlight  the  qualities  of  the  Buddha,  among  others  his 
possession  of  the  thirty-two  marks  of  a  superior  being,  thereby  lending  support  to  their 
conviction  that  it  is  proper  for  them  to  visit  someone  who  is  endowed  with  such  excel¬ 
lent  qualities.10  Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  these  discourses,  the  thirty-two  marks  of 
a  superior  being  function  as  a  tool  by  means  of  which  Brahmins  can  be  convinced  to 
have  respect  for  the  Buddha,  so  that  they  become  willing  to  approach  him. 

According  to  the  description  of  these  thirty-two  marks  in  the  Brahmdyu-sutta  and  its 
parallels,  a  thousand-spoked  wheel  was  found  on  the  sole  of  each  of  the  Buddha’ s  feet. 1 1 


Those  who  wish  to  examine  whether  the  Buddha  has  these  marks  are  usually  Brahmins  attempting  to  as¬ 
certain  the  spiritual  accomplishment  of  the  Buddha,  such  as  the  Brahmin  Ambattha  in  DN  3  at  DN  I 
105,22,  the  Brahmin  Pokkharasati  (Ambattha’s  teacher)  in  DN  3  at  DN  I  109,1,  or  the  Brahmin  Sela  in 
MN  92  at  MN  II  146  (=  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  107,11).  Coomaraswamy  1928a:  816  remarks  that  these  “con¬ 
ceptions  of  ideal  form,  expressed  in  terms  of  physiognomy  ...  are  not  so  much  of  Buddhist  as  of  Brah- 
manical  (and  ultimately  of  popular)  origin".  In  fact,  DN  1  at  DN  I  9,4  reckons  the  art  of  making  predic¬ 
tions  based  on  the  physical  marks  ( lakkhana )  of  a  person  to  be  an  “animal  knowledge”,  tircicchanavijja , 
and  a  wrong  type  of  livelihood.  Sv  I  92,24  explains  this  passage  to  refer  to  predicting  that  someone  with 
certain  marks  will  become  king,  etc.:  lakkhanan  ti  imina  lakkhanena  samannagato  raja  hoti. 

9  Basak  1963a:  238,2  and  480,13  or  Senart  1882a:  197,8  and  366,10,  as  well  as  Ps  III  364,12. 

10  Sonadanda  in  DN  4  at  DN  I  116,8,  Kutadanta  in  DN  7  at  DN  I  132,18,  and  Cankl  in  MN  95  at  MN  II 
167,19. 

11  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  168  suggests  that  the  preceding  quality,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  sets  his 

feet  squarely  on  the  ground,  is  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  The  description  of  the  thirty- 
two  marks  in  MA  161  at  T  I  686a25-cl5  joins  several  marks  into  one,  so  that  its  actual  listing  covers  only 
twenty-eight  points,  a  circumstance  which  can  easily  lead  to  overlooking  a  quality  when  comparing  the 
list  in  MA  161  with  its  counterparts  in  MN  91  or  T  76.  This  may  be  why  Minh  Chau  apparently  did  not 
notice  the  first  quality  in  MA  161  at  T  I  686a25:  which  corresponds  to  the  first  quality  in  MN 

91  at  MN  II  136,6:  suppatitthitapado  and  in  T  76  at  T  I  883c23:  SIT  /Sr^IE,  all  of  which  describe  the 
level  tread  of  the  Buddha’s  feet;  on  which  cf.  also  Weller  1923:  174  note  27.  Strong  2001:  41  explains 
the  significance  of  this  characteristic  to  be  that  “just  as  a  cakravatin  ...  will  encounter  no  obstacles  or 
opposition  as  he  conquers  the  world,  so  too  a  buddha  will  find  none  who  can  oppose  him  as  he  spreads 
the  Dharma”.  Regarding  another  and  presumably  in  some  way  related  quality  of  the  feet,  ussankhapada, 
judging  from  Bollee  1977a:  375  the  arches  of  the  feet  might  represent  having  stepped  on  and  thereby 
mastered  evil. 
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A  description  of  the  feet  of  a  Buddha  in  the  Mahavastu  of  the  Mahasanghika-Lokotta- 
ravada  Vinciyo  indicates  that  his  soles  were  also  decorated  with  swastikas.12 

At  a  later  point  of  its  treatment,  the  individual  translation  reports  that  the  wheel-mark 
produced  by  the  Buddha’s  footprints  would  continue  to  shine  for  seven  days  and  become 
the  object  of  people’s  worship.13  A  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  and  its  Chinese 
and  Gandhari  parallels  describe  the  effect  the  Buddha’s  footprints  once  had  on  a  Brah¬ 
min.14  This  Brahmin  had  seen  the  imprint  of  the  wheel-mark  in  the  Buddha’s  footprints 
and  was  awe-struck,  wondering  what  kind  of  a  divine  being  could  have  such  footprints. 
This  motivated  him  to  follow  the  footsteps  until  he  came  to  the  Buddha’s  presence, 
who  then  delivered  a  discourse  to  this  Brahmin  on  the  nature  of  a  Buddha. 

Another  tale  related  to  the  wheel-mark  on  the  Buddha’s  feet  can  be  found  in  the  Sari- 
ghabhedavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya.  According  to  this  tale,  when  Ajata- 
sattu  had  usurped  the  throne,  Devadatta  approached  him  and  requested  to  be  recognized 
as  the  successor  to  the  Buddha.  Ajatasattu  replied  that  this  was  not  possible,  as  Deva¬ 
datta  did  not  have  wheel-marks  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  This  caused  Devadatta  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  smith  and  have  wheel-marks  burnt  on  his  feet.15 

The  wheel- mark  on  the  Buddha’s  feet  also  played  a  central  role  in  early  Buddhist 
iconography,  which  initially  did  not  depict  the  Buddha  in  human  form,16  but  symboli¬ 
cally  indicated  his  presence  by  various  means,  one  of  these  being  footprints  marked 
with  a  wheel. 

When  describing  the  length  and  softness  of  the  Buddha’s  hand  and  feet,  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  notes  that  his  fingers  and  toes  were  “netted”.17  The  commentary  on  this  character¬ 
istic  draws  attention  to  a  Vinaya  regulation,  according  to  which  someone  whose  fingers 
and  toes  are  webbed  together  by  skin  should  not  be  ordained.18  The  commentary  then 
concludes  that  the  reference  to  the  Buddha’s  “netted”  fingers  and  toes  should  not  be 


12  Basak  1965:  415,16  or  Senart  1890:  304,16:  padatala  jata  svastikairupasobhitah.  On  the  marks  on  the 
Buddha's  feet  and  their  representations  cf.  ,  e.g.,  Cicuzza  2011,  Quagliotti  1998,  Skilling  1992b,  and  id. 
1996b. 

13  T  76  at  T  I  884al9,  which  actually  reads  where  the  T  could  be  a  scribal  error  for  T ,  or  else  the 

idea  could  be  that  the  wheel-imprints  appeared  without  the  Buddha’s  feet  even  touching  the  ground  (an 
idea  found,  e.g.,  in  T  807  at  T  XVII  751c6,  cf.  Harrison  1995:  4). 

14  AN  4:36  at  AN  II  37,26,  SA  101  at  T  II  28a23,  SA2  267  at  T  II  467a29,  and  the  British  Library  KharosthI 
fragment  12  line  4  in  Allon  2001:  120.  Another  parallel,  EA  38.3  at  T  II  717c21,  does  not  mention  the 
wheel  sign,  as  it  only  reports  that  the  Brahmin  saw  that  the  Buddha’s  footprints  were  “excellent”,  f'.!/. 
Wimalaratana  1994:  138  notes  that  the  wheel  symbol  as  a  mark  of  divine  power  is  also  found  “on  the 
hand  of  Visnu  figures”;  cf.  also  Horsch  1957:  73.  Neumann  1896/1995:  1114  note  242  interprets  the 
thousand-spoke  wheel  to  refer  to  the  imprint  left  by  the  heel  on  dusty  or  wet  ground;  for  a  similar  sug¬ 
gestion  cf.  Senart  1882b:  90. 

15  Gnoli  1978a:  165,3. 

16  On  aniconism  cf.,  e.g.,  the  arguments  put  forth  in  Dehejia  1991  and  Linrothe  1993. 

17  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,13:  jalahatthapado.  A  listing  of  the  marks  of  Mahavlra  in  the  Uvavdiya  16  in  Leu- 
mann  1883/1966:  30,6  similarly  speaks  of  jalapam. 

18  Vin  I  91,11:  na  phanahatthako  pabbajetabbo  (reading  supplemented,  as  Ee  has  abbreviated  this  part);  cf. 
also  Horner  1957/1970:  321  note  2. 
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taken  literally,  but  should  be  understood  to  imply  that  his  feet  and  hands  were  marked 
with  lines.19  In  fact,  even  though  the  Buddha  was  never  formally  ordained,  it  would  be 
curious  to  represent  him  with  a  physical  peculiarity  that  would  bar  a  prospective  monk 
from  ordination. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  follows  a  more  literal  interpretation  of  this  quality,  as 
it  compares  the  Buddha’s  netted  fingers  and  toes  to  a  goose.20  This  image  suggests  that 
the  Buddha’ s  fingers  and  toes  were  connected  to  each  other  through  skin.  The  same  idea 
recurs  also  in  the  Divyavadana,  the  Lalitavistara,  and  the  Mahavastu,  which  describe 
that  the  fingers  and  toes  were  “connected”  by  a  net.21  Several  scholars  have  suggested 
that  such  an  interpretation  could  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  feature  found 
on  Buddha  statues,  as  sculpture  makers  tend  to  weld  fingers  and  toes  together  so  that 
they  do  not  break  off.22 


19  Ps  III  376,17.  Wimalaratana  1994:  89  explains  that,  since  according  to  another  characteristic  the  fingers 
are  of  equal  length,  “the  lines  running  across  the  fingers  must  be  parallel”,  concluding  that  “the  clear  cut 
parallel  lines  running  on  the  palms  and  toes  would  have  shown  as  if  the  fingers  were  connected  to  each 
other”.  Instead  of  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  palm,  according  to  Coomaraswamy  1931:  21  the  jala  could 
represent  “a  perfection  of  form  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of  the  reddish  lines  of  light  that  may  be 
seen  between  the  parallel  fingers  when  the  hand  is  held  up  to  the  light ...  such  lines  are  only  ...  seen  when 
the  fingers  are  regular  ( ekappamdna )  as  well  as  delicate  and  long  (which  other  lakkhanas  require),  if  the 
joints  are  swollen,  there  will  be  places  where  the  fingers  are  too  closely  pressed  together  to  allow  ...  the 
passage  of  any  light  at  all,  and  other  spaces  where  the  fingers  are  not  quite  in  contact,  and  only  clear  day¬ 
light  can  be  seen  between  the  fingers.  Hence  the  jalalakkhana  implies  after  all  nothing  but  a  perfection 
of  form  of  the  fingers”.  For  critical  remarks  on  this  interpretation  cf.  Banerjea  1931b.  Senart  1882b:  146 
interprets  this  sign  as  originally  referring  to  a  form  of  luminescence  of  the  hand  and  feet. 

20  MA  161  at  T  I  686b7:  iTPISST-SIMifi,  The  goose  imagery  recurs  also  in  MA  59  at  T  I 

493c27,  paralleling  a  listing  of  the  thirty-two  marks  in  DN  30  at  DN  III  143,18,  in  DA  1  at  T  I  5bl,  par¬ 
alleling  a  listing  of  the  thirty-two  marks  in  DN  14  at  DN  II  17,23,  and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli 
1977:  50,8;  for  further  occurrences  cf.  Lamotte  1944/1981:  274  note  1;  for  a  figurative  use  of  the  goose 
imagery  in  relation  to  the  Buddha  cf.  also  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  148,12  or  in  Vaidya  1999: 
91,31.  Regnier  1997:  576  notes  that  in  ancient  Indian  literature  the  hamsa  stands  for  nobility,  making  it 
only  natural  that  characteristics  of  this  animal  are  attributed  to  a  venerated  person;  cf.  also  the  detailed 
study  by  Vogel  1962.  According  to  the  *Mahaprajndpdramitd-(upadesa-)sastra ,  T  1509  at  T  XXV 
90b9,  this  characteristic  is  only  visible  when  the  fingers  are  stretched  apart, 

translated  by  Lamotte  1944/1981:  273:  “quand  il  ecarte  les  doigts,  la  membrane  apparait;  quand  il 
n’ecarte  pas  les  doigts  elle  n’apparait  pas”.  This  explanation  suggests  the  possibility  that  perhaps  this 
characteristic  refers  only  to  the  connecting  skin  found  at  the  base  of  the  fingers,  as  suggested  by  Neu¬ 
mann  1896/1995:  1146  note  478.  In  the  case  of  the  Buddha,  this  skin  may  have  been  held  to  have  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  of  average  human  beings,  perhaps  being  more  prominent,  so  as  to  warrant  mention  as  a 
special  characteristic. 

21  Cowell  1886:  56,21  or  Vaidya  1999:  34,22  and  Basak  1965:  415,14  or  Senart  1890:  304,14:  jalavanad- 
dha,  and  Lefmann  1902:  318,14  or  Vaidya  1958b:  232,25:  jalavitanavanaddha;  cf.  also  Wimalaratana 
1994:  87. 

22  Banerjea  1930:  725  examines  this  feature  in  the  light  of  early  Indian  sculptures  and  concludes  that  the 
idea  that  the  Buddha  had  a  sort  of  skin  between  his  fingers  and  toes  is  due  to  being  misled  by  “a  simple 
craftsman’s  device”,  cf.  also  Foucher  1918:  308  and  Lamotte  1946:  66.  Van  Lohuizen-de  Leeuw  1995: 
214  notes  that  the  same  characteristic  can  already  be  found  in  painted  Buddha  images  from  the  2nd  cen- 
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The  Brahmayu-sutta  describes  the  concealed  nature  of  the  Buddha’s  male  organ,  a 
quality  the  Madhyama-agama  version  illustrates  with  the  example  of  a  horse.23  This  is 
one  of  the  two  qualities  the  Buddha  had  to  reveal  to  Uttara,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Uttara  to  ascertain  this  characteristic  on  his  own. 

The  Brahmayu-sutta  and  its  two  Chinese  parallels  concur  that  the  Buddha’s  skin  had 
a  hue  resembling  gold,24  and  was  of  such  nature  that  dirt  would  not  adhere  to  it.25  The 


tury  A.D.  As  in  the  case  of  paintings  the  fingers  would  not  need  any  support  to  prevent  breaking  off,  this 
indicates  that  by  that  time  the  Buddha  was  indeed  thought  to  have  had  some  type  of  skin  or  web  between 
his  fingers.  Stutterheim  1929:  235  adduces  a  passage  from  Kalidasa  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
jdla  characteristic  refers  to  reddish  lines  of  light  seen  between  parallel  fingers  of  the  hand  held  against 
the  sun  (cf.  also  Coomaraswamy  quoted  above  in  note  19),  and  suggests  that  the  connection  between  the 
fingers  to  be  seen  on  sculptures  and  painted  images  could  be  an  attempt  to  represent  the  effect  created 
by  these  reddish  lines  of  light. 

23  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,17:  kosohitavatthaguyho  (on  the  term  cf.  also  Sferra  2008),  rendered  in  MA  161  at 
T  I  686bl6  and  T  76  at  T  I  883c26  as  p!jj$§ilc,  an  expression  used  also  in  DA  1  at  T  I  5b5,  parallel  to  an 
occurrence  of  the  same  mark  in  DN  14  at  DN  II  17,28  (Hirakawa  1997:  1282  gives  kosagatavastiguy- 
hatd  for  MfScfB),  to  which  MA  161  at  T  I  686bl6  adds  “like  an  excellent  horse  king”,  fitSScE-  The 
image  of  a  horse  king  recurs  also  in  MA  59  at  T  I  494a5  (parallel  to  kosohitavatthaguyho  in  DN  30  at 
DN  III  143,23).  The  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  50,15  compares  this  characteristic  to  a  well-bred 
horse  and  also  to  a  well-bred  elephant.  Barnes  1987:  120  explains  that  “a  common  Buddhist  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sheathed  penis  of  the  Buddha  ...  is  ...  that  his  penis  is  covered  because  he  has  abandoned  sexu¬ 
ality  completely”.  Dayal  1932/1970:  305  similarly  comments  that  “the  covered  male  organ  typifies  life¬ 
long  chastity”;  cf.  also  Verardi  1999/2000:  71,  who  suggests  that  this  mark  “indicates  the  sexually  indis¬ 
tinct  nature  of  any  divine  being,  who,  as  such,  embodies  both  the  male  and  the  female  principles”,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  retracted  penis  of  a  horse  or  an  elephant,  whereby  “outwardly,  its  sexual  characteristics 
remain  indistinct”.  That  something  of  this  type  must  be  intended  is  also  highlighted  by  Egge  2003:  205 
note  18.  who  points  out  that  “the  phrase  kosohitamvatthaguyham  is  usually  rendered  as  ‘the  genitals  (lit. 
‘that  which  is  to  be  hidden  by  a  cloth’)  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath’.  However,  because  kosa  can  mean  fore¬ 
skin,  this  mark  thus  understood  is  hardly  distinctive”.  That  is,  perhaps  the  point  of  this  mark  is  that  the 
Buddha  was  able  to  retract  his  male  organs,  similar  to  horses  and  elephants;  cf.  also  Analayo  2010c. 
Another  aspect  associated  by  some  scholars  with  this  mark  is  that  “the  idea  of  a  woman’s  incapability  to 
become  a  Buddha  must  have  been  derived  from  this  tenth  mark  possessed  by  the  Buddha,  because  even 
if  the  genitals  are  concealed,  this  mark  necessitates  that  a  Buddha  must  be  a  man”,  cf.  Kajiyama  1982: 
65  (quoting  Ocho  to  this  effect);  cf.  also  Hae-ju  1999:  131  and  Romberg  2002:  164.  For  a  reply  to  this 
suggestion  cf.  Analayo  2009b:  181-182  note  54. 

24  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,18:  “[he  is  of]  golden  colour”,  suvannavanno,  MA  161  at  T  I  686b22:  “[his]  body 

is  of  golden  colour”,  JTwUlT,  T  76  at  T  I  883c26:  “[his]  body  is  golden”,  DN  30  at  DN  III 

143,25  further  qualifies  suvannavanno  as  kahcanasannibha ,  “resembling  gold”,  thereby  making  it  clear 
that  resemblance  is  intended  with  this  characteristic  (cf.  also  Dietz  2006:  155,  restoration  of  fragment 
lr4,  and  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  551).  Horner  1957/1970:  321  note  5  explains  that  golden  is  “the  traditional  colour 
symbol  for  immortality”,  Huxley  1996:  156  comments  that  “when  the  Buddha's  skin  shines  forth  brighter 
than  gold  [D.  II.  133],  this  recalls  the  iconography  of  Indian  gods”;  cf.  also  Franke  1914b:  350  and  Na¬ 
kamura  2000b:  221.  Powers  2009:  136  notes  that  “a  golden  exterior  is  a  pervasive  motif  in  Indian  Bud¬ 
dhist  literature  that  indicates  moral  excellence”.  DN  30  at  DN  III  159,7  reckons  the  golden  colour  of  the 
Buddha’s  skin  to  be  the  karmic  fruit  of  past  lives  spent  free  from  anger.  The  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1965: 
32,6  or  in  Senart  1890:  23,7  notes  that  already  at  his  birth  the  body  of  the  bodhisattva  was  of  such  golden 
colour,  sugatam  vigraham  iva  jdtarupasya.  The  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  163,24  takes  this  qual- 
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commentary  concludes  that  he  Buddha  had  no  need  to  wash  himself  at  all.  This  stands 
to  some  extent  in  contrast  to  the  Brahmayu-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels,  which  re¬ 
cord  that  the  Buddha  washed  his  feet,26  and  which  also  describe  that  after  a  meal  the 
Buddha  would  clean  his  bowl  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  same  time  his  hands  were  being 
washed.27  From  the  commentarial  perspective,  however,  a  Buddha  has  no  need  to  wash 
his  hands  and  feet,  although  he  may  do  so  in  order  to  refresh  himself  or  set  an  example 
to  others.28 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  explains  that  dust  did  not  stick  to  the  Buddha’s 
skin  due  to  his  former  wholesome  conduct.29  According  to  the  Lakkhana-sutta,  this 
particular  quality  was  the  result  of  the  Buddha’s  practice,  during  former  lives,  of  ap¬ 
proaching  ascetics  and  Brahmins  for  instructions.30  The  connection  the  Lakkhana-sutta 
makes  between  receiving  instructions  from  an  ascetic  or  Brahmin  and  being  free  from 
dust  brings  to  mind  the  standard  descriptions  of  the  attainment  of  stream-entry  during  a 
gradual  discourse  given  by  the  Buddha,  which  refer  to  the  stream-entrant’s  vision  of 
truth  in  terms  of  the  arising  of  the  “dustless  and  stainless”  Dharma-eye,31  although  in 
this  context  the  absence  of  dust  is  obviously  meant  symbolically. 

According  to  the  Brahmayu-sutta  and  its  parallels,  when  the  Buddha  stood  erect  he 
could  rub  and  stroke  his  knees  with  the  palms  of  his  hands.32  This  characteristic  would 


ity  literally,  as  it  describes  that  Devadatta  had  his  body  gilded  by  a  goldsmith  in  order  to  imitate  the 
golden  colour  of  the  Buddha’s  body;  cf.  also  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  191c2  and  Matsunami  1979:  335.  The 
Theravada  Vinaya  also  seems  to  follow  a  literal  interpretation,  as  it  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  Buddha’s 
skin  in  order  to  define  “gold”,  Vin  III  238,2:  jatarupam  ndma  satthuvanno  vuccati. 

25  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,20:  “dust  and  dirt  does  not  stick  to  his  body”,  rajojallam  kdye  na  upalippati  ( Bc- 

MN  II  337,13  and  Se-MN  II  532,20:  upalimpati ),  MA  161  at  T  I  686bl0:  “dust  and  water  do  not  adhere 

[to  it]”,  St7KT®ifi  and  T  76  at  T  I  883c28:  “dust  and  water  do  not  adhere  to  [his]  body”,  )lt.'7KT'7S:J§'- 

26  MN  91  at  MN  II  139,26,  MA  161  at  T  I  687b24,  and  T  76  at  T  I  884bl4. 

27  MN  91  at  MN  II  138,15,  MA  161  at  T  I  687bl  1.  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a27. 

2S  Ps  III  378,2;  for  similar  notions  of  Buddhas  not  being  in  need  to  wash  their  feet  or  take  a  bath  in  a  text 
of  the  Lokottaravada  tradition  cf.  Harrison  1982:  215,17.  In  regard  to  a  description  in  MN  26  at  MN  I 
161,5,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  went  with  Ananda  for  a  bath,  Ps  II  166,6  then  explains  that  this 
was  just  in  order  to  refresh  himself,  utugahanattha. 

29  MA  161  at  T  I  687al6:  ITTiflrf  fiSC-  MA  161  at  T  I  687a23  and  T  I  687b20  makes  the  same  indication  in 
relation  to  the  composure  of  the  Buddha’s  faculties. 

30  DN  30  at  DN  III  157,15. 

31  MN  91  at  MN  II  145,13:  virajam  vitamalam  dhammacakkhum  udapadi.  Gethin  2004b:  517,  in  his  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  the  range  of  meanings  of  the  term  dhamma  in  Pali  texts,  explains  that  in  the  compound 
dhamma-cakkhu  the  term  dhamma  stands  for  "truth”,  in  the  sense  of  a  “vision  of  the  truth”. 

32  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,15:  thitako  kho  pana  so  bhavam  gotamo  anonamanto  ubhohi  panitalehi  jannukani 

parimasati  parimajjati  (Be-MN  II  337,7,  Ce-MN  II  580,14,  and  Se-MN  II  532,16:  anonamanto,  Ceadds 
va  after  thitako,  Se:  jannukani),  MA  161  at  T  I  686b20:  “standing  straight  without  bending  the  body, 
stretching  the  hands  out  [they]  rub  the  knee(s)”,  ■Jpf'' tifl’fj,  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a2: 

“standing  straight  both  hands  rub  the  knee(s)”,  cf-  also  the  Mahavadana-sutra  fragment 

420aR2-3  in  Fukita  2003:  81  (95.2  +  95.3),  which  has  preserved:  (ma)drjati  parimarjati  (or  in  Wald- 
schmidt  1953:  45:  [mjarjati  pari[ma]rjati).  DA  1  at  T  I  5b5  (parallel  to  DN  14)  describes  that,  when 
standing  straight,  the  hanging  hands  go  past  the  knee(s),  5plIilT^SK- 
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require  disproportionally  long  arms  and  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  another 
of  the  thirty-two  marks,  according  to  which  the  height  of  the  Buddha’s  body  equals  the 
span  of  his  arms.33 

The  Brahmdyu-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  the  Buddha  had  a  superior  sense  of 
taste.34  To  include  the  Buddha’s  sense  of  taste  in  a  listing  of  physical  characteristics  is 
puzzling,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  visitors  like  Uttara  were  able  to  verify  this 
quality.33 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  portray  the  Buddha  with  a  long  tongue  and  with  forty 
white  teeth,36  which  would  imply  that  the  Buddha  had  eight  teeth  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  teeth  in  human  dentition.37  They  also  compare  his  jaw  to  that  of  a  lion.38 


33  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,27:  yavatakvassa  kayo  tavatakvassa  vyamo,  yavatakvassa  vyamo  tavatakvassa  ka¬ 
yo i,  an  incompatibility  pointed  out  by  Kramrisch  1935:  164  note  2.  Wimalaratana  1994:  94  notes  that  “in 
Brahminical  literature  ...  long  arms  signify  heroism  ...  and  leadership”. 

34  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,29:  rasaggasaggl  (Se-MN  II  533,9:  rasattasaggl ),  MA  161  at  T  I  686c4:  jjf  — 

njc,  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a6:  Childers  1875/1993:  401  s.v.  rasaggasa  translates  rasaggasaggl 

as  “having  the  nerves  of  sensation  meeting  at  the  top”;  cf.  also  Wimalaratana  1994:  113,  who  suggests 
that  this  characteristic  might  refer  to  the  “sensory  taste  receptors”  found  in  the  mouth.  The  topic  of  the 
Buddha’s  taste  comes  up  again  in  MN  91  at  MN  I  I  138,26,  which  notes  that  the  Buddha  would  taste 
food  without  experiencing  desire  for  the  taste  of  food,  rasapatisamvedi ...  ahdram  dhareti,  no  ca  rasa- 
ragapatisamvedi;  cf.  also  MA  161  at  T  I  687b5  and  T  76  at  T  I  884bl.  The  same  topic  recurs  in  the  Saii- 
ghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  37,27  as  a  statement  made  by  the  Buddha  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  home  after  awakening,  his  former  wife  attempted  to  lure  him  with  tasty  food,  aham  ...  rasa- 
pratisamvedi  no  tu  rasaragapratisamvedi. 

35  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1298  note  856  comments  that  “it  is  difficult  ...  to  understand  either  how 
this  quality  could  be  considered  a  physical  characteristic  or  how  it  could  be  perceived  by  others”.  Boucher 
2008:  176  note  12  similarly  points  out  that  “one  might  wonder  why  no  doubt  seems  to  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  Buddha’s  exquisite  sense  of  taste”.  Lopez  2005:  20  sums  up  that  the  texts  do  not  indicate 
how  someone  could  have  seen  "the  perfect  sense  of  taste,  the  forty  teeth,  and  only  one  body  hair  per  fol¬ 
licle”. 

36  MN  91  at  MN  II  137,1,  MA  161  at  T  I  686c3,  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a3. 

37  Myer  1986:  129  includes  this  characteristic  among  “physical  peculiarities  or  even  abnormalities  that  may 
well  have  been  considered  auspicious”.  Wimalaratana  1994:  115  explains  that  “in  ancient  India  the  pos¬ 
session  of  more  than  the  common  number  of  teeth  was  regarded  as  an  auspicious  characteristic”,  fol¬ 
lowing  “a  common  trend  of  Indian  thought  to  increase  qualities  or  characteristics  numerically  to  denote 
the  superiority  of  a  person”.  According  to  an  explanation  proposed  by  Neumann  1896/1995:  1115  note 
248,  the  reference  to  forty  teeth  might  only  represent  the  beginning  fourth  decade  and  thus  should  be 
taken  to  mean  “over  thirty”  teeth.  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  in  line  with  an  observation  made  by 
Nitta  2008:  1099  regarding  the  thirty-two  characteristics  in  general,  in  that  some  of  these  marks  “seem 
very  unnatural,  leading  us  to  wonder  ...  whether  ancient  Buddhists  ...  believed  in  them  literally”.  Yet,  in 
the  present  case  a  more  literal  understanding  cannot  be  a  priori  excluded,  as  supernumerary  teeth  do  on 
occasion  occur,  which  could  involve  fourth  and  fifth  molars,  so  that  a  set  of  forty  teeth  is  not  entirely 
impossible.  In  fact,  had  the  Buddha  been  held  to  have  the  normal  number  of  teeth  (just  “over  thirty”),  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been  considered  a  distinct  mark  of  a  superior  being. 

38  MN  91  at  MN  II  136,30,  MA  161  at  T  I  686b28,  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a3;  on  the  lion  symbolism  cf.,  e.g., 
Bareau  1971b:  17;  on  the  tendency  of  associating  the  Buddha  with  the  lion  and  the  elephant  in  art  cf. 
Bautze-Picron  2009. 
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This  brings  to  mind  a  recurrent  image  in  the  discourses,  which  compares  the  Buddha’s 
proclamation  of  his  teachings  to  a  lion  sounding  its  roar.39 

According  to  the  Pali  version’s  description,  the  Buddha’s  head  was  like  a  turban.40 
The  commentary  explains  this  to  refer  to  the  roundness  of  the  Buddha’s  head.41  The 
Chinese  versions,  however,  render  the  same  quality  in  a  way  that  appears  to  have  a  real 
protuberance  in  mind.42 

This  could  be  another  misunderstanding  caused  by  a  feature  found  on  Buddha  images. 
In  ancient  Indian  art,  it  was  apparently  a  standard  procedure  to  represent  gods  and  di¬ 
vine  beings  with  long  hair,  at  times  depicted  as  being  worn  in  a  topknot.43  Although  the 
discourses  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Buddha  was  shaven-headed  just  like  other  monks,44 


39  Cf.  above  pp.  99  and  105;  for  a  study  of  the  motif  of  the  lion’s  roar  cf.  Analayo  2009g. 

40  MN  91  at  MN  II  137,9:  “turban  [like]  head”,  unhisasTso  (Se-MN  II  533,17:  unhisasiso),  a  mark  the  Lak- 
khana-sutta ,  DN  30  at  DN  III  169,3,  presents  as  the  outcome  of  past  lives  spent  in  wholesome  conduct, 
generosity,  and  respectful  behaviour.  The  wearing  of  a  turban  was  one  of  the  royal  insignia  of  a  head- 
anointed  king,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  89  at  MN  II  119,27,  which  depicts  how  king  Pasenadi  took  off  his  turban, 
unhisa ,  as  a  mark  of  respect  when  approaching  the  Buddha. 

41  Ps  III  386.4:  “according  to  one  method  of  explanation,  ‘turban  [like]  head"  [means]  that  his  head  is  like 
a  ‘head  wrapped  with  a  turban",  according  to  a  second  method  of  explanation,  ‘turban  [like]  head’  [means] 
that  his  ‘head  is  all  round  like  a  turban’”,  purimanayena  unhisavethitasiso  viya  ti  unhisasiso,  dutiyana- 
yena  unhisam  viya  sabbattha  parimandalasiso  ti  unhisasTso. 

42  MA  161  at  T  I  686cl3  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a9:  literally  “flesh  [like]  a  topknot”. 

43  Banerjea  1931a:  510  and  512  explains  that  “wearing  oflong  hair  in  different  modes  was  a  common  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  males  ...  They  not  only  carried  these  luxurious  locks  on  their  own  heads  in  different  shapes, 
but  endowed  their  gods  with  this  same  characteristic.  Thus  the  various  gods  depicted  in  the  early  Indian 
monuments  of  the  pre-Christian  period  ...  are  shown  with  luxuriant  hair  dressed  in  various  ways”,  with 
the  hair  worn  in  a  topknot  as  “one  of  their  most  prominent  adornments”.  When  with  the  passage  of  time 
the  Buddha  was  seen  more  and  more  as  a  divine  being,  “in  the  anthropomorphic  representation  of  the 
Bhagavat,  the  depiction  of  the  flowing  tresses  was  quite  natural”.  After  surveying  representations  of  the 
unhisa  in  ancient  Indian  art,  Banerjea  concludes  that  the  early  representations  were  merely  meant  to 
show  a  topknot,  but  these  representations  were  later  misunderstood  to  represent  a  fleshy  or  even  bony 
protuberance.  Coomaraswamy  1928a:  835,  who  comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  notes  that  “we  have  no 
literary  or  iconographic  evidence  for  the  interpretation  of  the  usnisa  as  a  bony  protuberance  previous  to 
about  A.D.  100  at  the  earliest”.  Kramrisch  1935:  157  explains  that  “the  manifested  power  of  divinity  is 
shown  in  the  growth  of  hair”,  which  she  relates  not  only  to  the  sculptural  representation  of  the  Buddha 
with  long  hair,  but  also  sees  behind  the  traditional  account  of  the  bodhisattva’s  first  aspiration  to  become 
a  Buddha,  suggesting  that  “when  the  future  Sakyamuni  spreads  his  hair  before  Dlpankara  Buddha  to  walk 
over  it,  the  power  of  the  previous  Buddha  is  transmitted  to  the  Buddha  to  be”.  Van  Lohuizen-de  Leeuw 
1995:  164  notes  that  “not  only  the  Buddha  but  also  gods  show  the  usnisa  ...  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  to  reproduce  a  hair-knot  on  top  of  the  head  ...  not  until  much  later  was  it  understood  as  a  pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  skull”;  cf.  also  Foucher  1918:  297 ,  who  relates  the  arising  of  the  idea  of  a  protuberance 
to  a  change  in  the  way  the  hair  was  being  represented.  Waldschmidt  1930:  274  suggests  that  perhaps 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  Buddha  had  been  shaven-headed  caused  the  topknot  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
protuberance. 

44  According  to  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,30  and  its  parallel  MA  204  at  T  I  776b4,  on  going  forth  the  bodhi- 
sattva  shaved  his  head.  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  p.  80,2  and  its  parallels  SA  1184  at  T  II  320b28  and  SA2  99  at  T  II 
409a3  describe  how  a  Brahmin  saw  the  Buddha  uncover  his  head  and  realized  that  the  Buddha’s  head 
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artists  soon  took  to  portraying  him  with  long  hair,  thereby  giving  expression  to  the 
semi-divine  status  he  had  acquired  by  their  time.45 


was  shaven,  which  indicates  that  the  Buddha  continued  to  shave  his  hair.  The  suggestion  by  Taddei 
1996/2003:  429  that  this  is  the  only  canonical  indication  that  the  Buddha  continued  to  be  shaven-headed 
does  not  seem  correct  (cf.  also  Burnouf  1852/1925:  562,  who  assumed  that  there  is  no  indication  at  all 
that  the  Buddha  shaved  his  head),  as  he  is  qualified  as  shaven-headed,  munda ,  also  at  Vin  IV  91,20. 
Again,  in  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  456  the  Buddha  says  of  himself  that  he  has  his  head-hair  shaved  off,  nivuttakesa. 
Thus,  Schlingloff  1963b:  55  seems  to  be  right  when  he  concludes  that  according  to  the  early  tradition  the 
Buddha  shaved  his  hair  and  beard.  Moreover,  several  passages  indicate  that  the  Buddha  was  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  other  monks,  which  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  been  shaven-headed:  Ac¬ 
cording  to  DN  2  at  DN  I  50,15  and  its  parallel  DA  27  at  T  I  108a4.  King  Ajatasattu  needed  help  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Buddha  among  a  congregation  of  seated  monks.  MN  31  at  MN  I  205,20,  MN  128  at  MN  III 
155,15,  MA  72  at  T  I  536b8,  MA  185  at  T  I  729c22,  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  629b6  report  that  the  guardian 
of  a  park  in  which  three  Buddhist  monks  were  living  wanted  to  stop  the  Buddha  from  entering  this  park, 
evidently  not  recognizing  who  was  before  him.  According  to  MN  140  at  MN  III  238,8  and  its  parallels 
MA  162  at  T  I  690a27  and  T  51 1  at  T  XIV  779cl5,  on  meeting  the  Buddha  by  chance  the  monk  Pukku- 
sati  was  unable  to  recognize  him.  The  background  story  to  pacittiya  rule  92  Vin  IV  173,6  records  that 
other  monks  mistook  Nanda  for  the  Buddha,  as  the  robe  he  was  wearing  was  similar  in  length  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  robe.  A  similar  account  can  also  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  corresponding  pdtayantika  rule  90 
in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  695bl5,  and  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T 
XXIII  130b28.  These  instances  suggest  that  the  Buddha  did  not  have  longer  hair  than  other  monks  or 
even  any  other  physical  mark  of  a  type  that  would  have  made  it  easy  for  others  to  recognize  him  imme¬ 
diately;  cf.  also  Guang  Xing  2002b:  10  or  id.  2005:  14.  Regarding  the  Buddha  being  shaven-headed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  110,1  or  in  Senart  1897:  179,1 1.  Upali  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  shaving  the  Buddha’s  hair;  for  additional  sources  cf.  Bareau  1960:  262.  Krishan  1966:  281 
points  out  that  the  early  sculptural  representations  also  depict  Jain  saints  with  hair,  even  though  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literary  sources  of  the  Jain  tradition  these  saints  had  plucked  out  their  hair  when  going  forth. 
Ibid  p.  282  then  explains  that  the  sculptural  representations  of  the  Buddha  fashioned  him  after  the  model 
of  Brahma,  who  "in  Indian  iconography  is  invariably  endowed  with  locks  of  hair”.  As  Krishan  indicates, 
to  take  Brahma  as  a  model  for  representing  the  Buddha  is  in  line  with  a  tendency  in  the  discourses  of 
comparing  the  Buddha's  complexion  to  that  of  Brahma,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  95  at  MN  II  166,32:  “the  recluse 
Gotama  is  handsome  ...  with  a  Brahma-like  complexion  and  stature”,  samano  khalu,  bho,  gotamo  abhi- 
riipo  ...  brahmavanm  brahmavaccasT (Be-MN  II  379,5  and  Se-MN  II  596,1:  brahmavacchasT).  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  vein,  other  discourses  qualify  the  Buddha  as  “become  Brahma”,  brahmabhuto,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  18  at  MN 
1 111,13,  and  according  to  Sn  3:5  at  Sn  508,  on  seeing  the  Buddha  a  Brahmin  exclaimed  that  he  had  met 
Brahma,  bhagavd  hi  me  sakkhi  Brahm  ’  ajja  dittho,  followed  by  explaining  that  the  Buddha  was  like  Brah¬ 
ma,  brahmasamo.  Although  these  instances  would  originally  not  have  been  meant  in  a  literal  sense,  a 
more  literal  understanding  of  such  passages  could  well  have  provided  a  cue  to  sculptural  representation. 

45  The  tendency  towards  investing  the  Buddha  with  such  a  status  has  been  repeatedly  noted,  e.g.,  Behm 
1971:  41  in  his  study  of  the  Jdtakas  finds  “definite  and  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  divinisation  of  the 
Buddha”.  Chaudhary  1994a:  65  remarks  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  “Buddha  was  gradually  shorn  of 
human  characteristics  and  superhuman  qualities  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  was  deified”.  Coomaraswa- 
rny  1928a:  838  comments  that  “the  activity  of  the  earthly  Buddha,  originally  a  living  memory,  has  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  the  Hid  of  a  deity”.  Dayal  1932/1970:  28-29  explains  that  “the  competition  of  the  rival 
Indian  sects  and  movements  also  led  the  Buddhists  to  advance  new  claims  on  behalf  of  their  leader  ... 
they  transformed  him  into  a  living  immortal,  powerful  and  gracious  deva” .  Gokhale  1994/2001a:  71 
points  out  that  in  this  way  “the  Buddha  ceases  to  be  an  ordinary  human  being,  and  is  elevated  to  the 
status  of  a  person  greater  than  some  of  the  great  gods  of  the  Vedic  mythology”.  Haidar  1977:  131  notes 
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The  topknot  used  in  such  representations  may  then  have  been  misunderstood  as  an 
actual  protuberance  on  the  Buddha’s  head,  a  feature  that  soon  became  standard  for 
Buddha  statues,46  and  was  eventually  also  employed  in  depicting  members  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  family.47 

Two  out  of  the  thirty-two  marks,  the  sheathed  male  organ  and  the  long  tongue,  are 
not  perceptible  per  se,  but  require  an  act  of  demonstration  by  the  Buddha.48  The  Brcih- 
mayu-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  the  Buddha  did  not  actually  show  his  private 
parts,  but  rather  performed  a  feat  of  supernormal  power  to  reveal  his  condition.49  In  or¬ 
der  to  display  the  length  of  his  tongue,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and 


various  “characteristics  of  the  Buddha  [that]  remind  us  of  the  Supreme  god  of  Brahmanical  literature”. 
According  to  Harrison  1978a:  37,  “with  the  passage  of  time  the  Buddha  became  less  an  object  of  emula¬ 
tion  and  more  an  object  of  devotion,  growing  in  stature  as  memories  faded”.  Horner  1936/1979:  203  ob¬ 
serves  that  “the  idea  of  Gotama  as  a  god  ...  came  more  and  more  to  be  in  the  air  ...  as  his  life  on  earth  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  past  ...  the  urge  to  worship  required  some  outlet  in  the  present”.  Jaini  1970/2001:  87  con¬ 
siders  the  Buddha's  possession  of  these  thirty-two  marks  to  be  an  example  for  the  tendency  to  deify  the 
Buddha,  commenting  that  “despite  its  anti-theistic  dogma  ...  early  Buddhism  had  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
theistic  cult”.  Karunaratne  1973:  496  explains  that  the  Buddha  “was  respected,  adored  and  idealised.  This 
tendency  ...  culminated  in  the  belief  that  the  Buddha  was  not  a  human  being,  but  a  superhuman  being,  a 
deva”.  Nakamura  1960:  152  and  157  contrasts  the  early  scriptures  where  the  Buddha  “was  in  every  re¬ 
spect  regarded  merely  as  a  superior  man”,  with  later  times  when  “as  a  consequence  of  the  gradual  proc¬ 
ess  of  deification  ...  he  works  wonders,  he  is  omniscient”  (cf.  in  more  detail  Nakamura  2000b:  213-225). 
Pachow  1976:  267  comments  that  the  Buddha  “after  his  death  ...  was  elevated  to  the  plane  of  a  super¬ 
man,  and  then  made  into  a  great  divinity”,  while  Werner  1991:  16  speaks  of  an  “elevation  of  the  Buddha 
to  a  cosmic  figure,  if  not  a  virtual  deity”;  cf.  also  Bareau  1974b:  276.  Williams  1991:  169-170,  however, 
holds  that  “investing  a  being  with  divine  attributes  was  common  in  Ancient  India  and  by  no  means  car¬ 
ried  with  it  the  dramatic  implications  which  we  assume  in  a  monotheistic  culture  ...  it  was  natural  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Buddha  in  terms  also  used  of  gods.  Such  indicated  little  more  than  an  attitude  of  deep  respect 
and  humility  on  the  part  of  his  followers”;  cf.  also  ibid.  p.  219.  Regarding  the  glorification  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  body  evident  in  descriptions  of  its  thirty-two  marks,  Wiist  1928:  83  notes  that  this  stands  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  negative  attitude  among  early  Buddhists  towards  the  human  body  in  general.  In  line  with  the 
this  tendency  of  investing  the  Buddha  with  a  superhuman  or  divine  status,  the  unhTsa  was  then  under¬ 
stood  as  representing  the  Buddha’s  omniscience,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Buddhapadamangala  in  Cicuzza  2011: 
37,8:  unhisan  ti  ...  tam  sabbahhutananam  nama  ratanamakutam,  trsl.  id.  p.  143  as  “the  unhTsa  ...  this 
precious  crown  is  called  ‘omniscient  knowledge’”. 

46  Wikramagamage  2005:  293  points  out  that  early  Buddha  images  belonging  to  the  Sri  Lankan  Mahavi- 
hara  tradition  “have  no  abnormal  protuberance  on  top  of  their  heads”,  but  “from  about  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  A.C.”  one  can  find  instances  of  the  “Buddha  Image  with  a  slight  bump  on  the  top  of  the  head”. 

47  Zin  2003b. 

4S  According  to  Sn  5:1  at  Sn  1022,  the  Buddha  knew  that  the  Brahmin  Bavarl  possessed  these  two  marks 
(the  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  202  at  T  IV  433bl3  attributes  only  one  of  these  two  marks  to  Bavarl,  the 
long  tongue,  jffJIfjif).  The  context  shows  that  Bavarl  was  not  present  and  also  gives  the  impression  that 
the  Buddha  had  not  met  Bavarl  before,  which  suggests  that  the  Buddha  was  able  to  know  of  these  marks 
(or  at  least  one  of  them)  without  even  needing  to  be  in  Bavarl’ s  presence.  This  would  set  a  contrast  to 
other  Brahmins,  who  are  not  able  to  recognize  these  marks  even  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
Buddha,  needing  the  Buddha’s  cooperation  in  order  to  verify  that  he  possesses  these  two  marks. 

49  MN  91  at  MN  II  135,14,  MA  161  at  T  I  685c25,  and  T  76  at  T  I  883c7. 
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the  individual  translation  the  Buddha  stuck  out  his  tongue  to  lick  his  ears  and  cover  his 
whole  face.50 

Regarding  these  demonstrations,  it  already  strikes  an  odd  note  for  the  Buddha  to  stick 
out  his  tongue,  but  for  him  to  show  off  his  private  parts  seems  even  more  bizarre.  This 
act  of  demonstration  has  led  to  one  of  the  dilemmas  in  the  Milindapahha .51  In  a  discus¬ 
sion  with  King  Milinda,  the  monk  Nagasena  attempts  to  explain  this  act  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  suggesting  that  the  Buddha  only  created  an  image  and  made  this  visible  to  his 
visitor.  When  King  Milinda  still  considers  this  to  be  inappropriate  behaviour,  Nagasena 
explains  that  a  Tathagata  is  willing  to  go  even  to  such  an  extent  to  lead  beings  to  awak¬ 
ening.32 

The  Lakkhana-sutta  of  the  Digha-nikayo  records  that  the  Buddha  once  took  up  the 
topic  of  these  thirty-two  marks  on  his  own.53  The  Lakkhana-sutta’ s  treatment  differs 
from  other  discourses  concerned  with  this  topic  in  as  much  as  it  offers  a  Buddhist  per¬ 
spective  on  these  physical  marks,  by  explaining  what  particular  karmic  deeds  of  the 
past  had  caused  the  Buddha  to  be  endowed  with  these  thirty-two  marks  in  his  present 
life.  This  shifts  emphasis  from  the  physical  marks  themselves  to  their  conditioned  na¬ 
ture  and  their  relation  to  wholesome  deeds,  thereby  highlighting  the  beneficial  results 
to  be  expected  of  wholesome  conduct.54  The  Lakkhana-sutta  in  fact  explicitly  indicates 


50  MN  91  at  MN  II  135,17  and  T  76  at  T  I  883c8.  MA  161  at  T  I  685c28,  however,  does  not  mention  any 
licking  of  the  ears.  Powers  2008:  14  notes  that  “the  idea  that  a  long,  supple  tongue  is  a  desirable  feature 
in  men  is  also  found  in  the  classical  medical  text  Caraka’s  Medical  Compendium cf.  also  Coomaras- 
wamy  1938/1977:  169  on  what  he  sees  as  a  related  idea  in  the  Rgveda.  Regarding  the  symbolic  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  characteristic.  Dayal  1932/1970:  305  suggests  that  “the  long  tongue  betokens  success  as  a 
preacher”.  Rramrisch  1935:  165  note  3  explains  that  the  ability  of  the  tongue  to  reach  the  ear  symbolizes 
how  the  Buddha's  words  reach  the  ears  of  the  world.  Wimalaratana  1994:  121  comments  that  the  “long 
and  slender  tongue  could  as  well  be  symbolic  of  the  Buddha's  tongue’s  flexibility  for  clear  accurate  enun¬ 
ciation”.  The  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  71,14  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  43,31  reports  an  occasion  when 
the  Buddha  made  a  demonstration  of  his  long  tongue  to  a  Brahmin  who  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Buddha  had  spoken  a  falsehood.  In  this  context,  the  display  of  the  tongue’s  ability  to  cover  the 
whole  face  stands  for  truthfulness,  confirming  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bearer  of  this  mark  to  con¬ 
sciously  speak  a  lie. 

51  Mil  167,26. 

52  Mil  169,3:  “great  king,  the  Tathagata  does  what  is  difficult  in  order  to  awaken  beings  capable  of  being 
led  to  awakening”,  dukkarancdpi,  maharaja,  tathdgato  karoti  bodhaneyye  satte  bodhetum.  According  to 
the  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  90b21,  cf.  also  Lamotte  1944/1981:  275, 
the  Buddha  would  reveal  this  characteristic  to  his  disciples  by  “creating  [the  magical  apparition]  of  a 
horse  treasure”,  fkfflS Jt\  and  then  indicate  that  his  male  organ  was  like  this. 

53  DN  30  at  DN  III  142-179. 

54  Radich  2007:  322  notes  that  “DN  30  contains  in  embryo  the  key  feature  that  ...  characterise  discourse 
about  the  marks  in  post-Pali  canonical  era:  a  complex  allegorical  reading  of  each  mark,  interpreted  in 
terms  of  a  vast  economy  of  merit  that  centres  around  the  Buddha  as  a  kind  of  world-saviour”.  Rhys 
Davids  1921:  136  remarks  that  the  Lakkhana-sutta  “seems  gravely  ironical  in  the  contrast  it  makes  be¬ 
tween  the  absurdity  of  the  marks  and  the  beauty  of  the  ethical  qualities  they  are  supposed  ...  to  mean”. 
Wimalaratana  1994:  29  comments  that  “the  importance  of  the  Lakkhana-sutta  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
combines  the  concept  of  the  Great  Man  with  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Buddhism  such  as  the 
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that  this  shift  of  emphasis  makes  the  difference  between  the  Buddha’s  exposition  of 
these  physical  marks  and  the  knowledge  outsiders  had  of  them.55 

With  their  survey  of  the  thirty-two  marks  completed,  the  Brahmdyu-sutta  and  its  par¬ 
allels  continue  by  describing  various  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s  behaviour.56  Similar  to 
the  description  of  the  proper  way  of  partaking  of  food  in  the  Sabbasava-sutta ,57  the 
Brahmdyu-sutta  notes  that  the  Buddha  would  not  take  food  for  the  sake  of  ornament  or 
adornment.68  The  Madhyama-dgama  version  agrees  with  the  Brahmdyu-sutta ,59  where  - 


doctrine  of  kamma ,  rebirth,  the  law  of  causation”.  The  parallel  to  the  Lakkhana-sutta,  MA  59  at  T  I 
493c  19,  differs  in  this  respect,  as  it  only  lists  the  marks  of  a  superior  being  without  giving  the  detailed 
relation  to  former  deeds  found  in  DN  30,  which  might  be  a  later  addition  to  the  Pali  discourse.  A  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  karmic  deeds  responsible  for  the  marks  of  a  superior  being  with  which  the  Buddha  was  en¬ 
dowed  can,  however,  be  found  in  T  584  at  T  XIV  968a24,  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Lefmann  1902:  429,3 
or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  310,5.  in  a  Pancavimsatisdhasrika  Prajnaparamita  passage  in  Conze  1964:  228,4, 
and  in  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  55,4.  For  a  comparative  study  of  the  Arthaviniscaya- 
sutra  with  DN  30  cf.  Samtani  1962;  for  a  Khotanese  fragment  where  a  bodhisattva  is  encouraged  to  un¬ 
dertake  those  actions  that  will  lead  to  being  endowed  with  the  corresponding  mark  in  the  future  cf.  Leu- 
mann  1920/1966:  116-122. 

55  DN  30  at  DN  III  145,18:  “heterodox  sages  also  know  the  marks  of  a  superior  being  by  heart,  but  they  do 
not  know  ‘this  characteristic  will  be  obtained  by  the  performing  of  this  kind  of  action’”,  mahapurisalak- 
khanani  bahiraka  pi  isayo  dharenti ,  no  ca  kho  te  jananti,  imassa  kammassa  katatta  idem  lakkhanam 
patilabhatT  ti  (Be-DN  III  119,6:  katatta,  Ce-DN  III  240,8  (after  katatta ):  imam  and  Se-DN  III  159,16:  pe 
imam). 

56  For  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Buddha's  conduct  in  MN  91  and  MA  161  cf.  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  168-172. 

57  MN  2  at  MN  I  10,9. 

58  MN  91  at  MN  II  138,28,  where  the  reference  to  ornament  and  adornment  forms  part  of  eight  factors  re¬ 

lated  to  the  Buddha’s  partaking  of  food,  atthangasamannagatam  ...  dhdram  ahdreti.  The  corresponding 
part  in  MA  161  at  T  I  687b5  only  takes  up  three  factors,  T  76  at  T  I  884b2  agrees  with  MN 

91  on  taking  up  eight  conditions  related  to  the  Buddha's  partaking  of  food,  A.  0  (for  a  listing  of  six 
purposes  when  taking  food  according  to  the  Jain  tradition  cf.  Thananga  6.500  in  Jambuvijaya  1985: 
209,10).  The  factors  or  purposes  listed  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  138,29  are:  n’  eva  davaya,  “not  for  amuse¬ 
ment”,  na  maddya,  "not  for  intoxication”,  na  mandanaya,  “not  for  ornament”,  na  vibhusandya,  "not  for 
adornment”,  yavadeva  imassa  kdyassa  thitiya,  “just  for  the  endurance  of  this  body”,  yapanaya,  for  its 
“sustenance”,  vihimsuparatiyd  (Se-MN  II  535,19:  vihimsuparatiyd),  for  “ending  discomfort”,  brahmaca- 
riyanuggahaya,  for  “assisting  the  holy  life”,  iti  purdnan  ca  vedanam  patihankhami,  “in  this  way  I  shall 
overcome  former  feelings”,  navair  ca  vedanam  na  uppadessdmi,  “I  shall  not  arouse  new  feelings”,  yatrd 
ca  me  bhavissati  anavajjatd  ca,  “so  that  I  will  be  blameless”,  phasuvihdro  ca  ti,  “and  live  at  ease”.  Count¬ 
ing  the  qualities  one  by  one  yields  twelve  qualities.  Grouping  them  together  into  subjects  according  to 
the  waxing  syllable  principle  results  in  four  main  topics:  1)  from  davaya  to  vibhusandya,  representing 
improper  purposes;  2)  from  thitiya  to  brahmacariyanuggahdya,  concerning  maintenance  of  the  body;  3) 
patihankhami  and  uppadessdmi,  showing  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  feelings;  4)  anavajjatd  and 
phasuvihdro,  describing  the  result  of  taking  food  in  this  manner.  The  detailed  exposition  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  found  in  Vism  3 1  -33  does  not  help  to  determine  in  what  way  the  present  passage  should  be  divided 
so  as  to  make  up  eight  factors.  One  way  of  arriving  at  an  eightfold  presentation  would  be  to  set  apart  the 
section  that  comes  after  iti,  which  describes  the  overcoming  of  old  feelings,  the  avoidance  of  new  feel¬ 
ings,  the  blamelessness,  and  the  living  at  ease,  since  the  preceding  factors  would  amount  to  eight.  This 
would  imply  that  the  part  that  begins  with  iti  is  a  sort  of  summary  of  what  has  been  mentioned  before.  In 
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as  the  individual  translation  does  not  mention  ornament  or  adornment  in  relation  to 
food.60 

mn  ii  139  The  Brahmayu-sutta  describes  that,  on  returning  to  the  monastery,  the  Buddha  would 
sit  down  cross-legged  and  establish  mindfulness  in  front,  “thinking”  of  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  world.61  While  the  first  part  of  this  description  points  to  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
tation,  the  use  of  the  verb  “to  think”  ( cinteti )  suggests  a  more  conceptual  type  of  mental 
activity.  According  to  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Bud¬ 
dha  would  take  his  sitting  mat  and  enter  a  room  to  sit  in  meditation.  The  same  version 
reports  that,  on  emerging  from  meditation,  the  Buddha’s  face  would  be  radiant.62  That 
is,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  he  clearly  engages  in  actual  meditation,  an  im¬ 
pression  also  conveyed  by  the  description  given  in  the  individual  translation.63  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that  it  was  precisely  the  Buddha’s  meditation  prac¬ 
tice  that  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world.64 

That  the  Buddha  was  in  this  way  setting  an  example  to  be  emulated  would  be  a  con¬ 
clusion  Uttara  could  indeed  draw  based  on  his  observations,  whereas  for  him  to  know 


contrast  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  eight  aspects  in  relation  to  the  Buddha’s  partaking  of  food,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Buddha's  voice  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  140,5,  MA  161  at  T I  687b28,  and  T  76  at  T I  884b23, 
which  similarly  announce  eight  factors,  continue  by  indeed  listing  exactly  eight  qualities  of  his  voice. 
Regarding  the  qualification  of  the  Buddha's  voice  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  137,5  as  brahmassara,  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  also  found  in  the  parallels  MA  161  at  T  I  686c5:  If fA  and  T  76  at  T  I  884a6:  Basu 

1986:  117  notes  a  parallelism  between  the  qualities  associated  with  Brahma’s  voice  and  the  requirement 
that  at  a  sacrifice  the  “superintending  priest  [must  be]  having  ...  a  good  and  sweet  voice”. 

59  MA  161  at  T  I  687a9  (robes)  and  T  I  687b6  (food):  Notably,  in  the  case  of  a  simi¬ 

lar  description  in  MN  2  at  MN  I  10,9  (cf.  above  p.  31  note  35),  the  parallel  MA  10  at  T  I  432b23  associ¬ 
ates  the  issue  of  avoiding  ornament  or  adornment  to  wearing  robes.  MA  161  at  T  I  687b6  also  refers  to 
not  taking  alms  food  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  7J7  fSfITfTi.This  makes  even  less  sense  in  relation  to  alms 
food  received  by  a  monk  and  gives  the  impression  that  an  error  in  transmission  has  taken  place,  where  a 
pericope  meant  for  the  reflection  on  robes  was,  perhaps  accidentally,  applied  also  to  the  next  item  in  the 
list,  to  reflection  on  food.  Such  a  type  of  error  could  also  explain  why  in  the  Pali  tradition  the  issue  of 
ornament  and  adornment  is  related  to  food  instead  of  robes.  Although  the  Pali  discourses  are  consistent 
in  this  respect,  unlike  Madhyama-agama  discourses  (cf.  MA  10  and  MA  161),  from  a  practical  perspec¬ 
tive  it  would  be  more  natural  to  envisage  that  the  problem  of  ornament  and  adornment  could  arise  in 
relation  to  using  robes  instead  of  in  relation  to  partaking  of  food. 

60  T  76  at  T  I  884b2. 

61  MN  91  at  MN  II  139,28:  nisidati  pallahkam  abhujitva  ujum  kayam  panidhaya  parimukham  sativn  upat- 
thapetvd  ...  sabbalokahitam  eva  so  bhavam  gotamo  cintento  nisinno  hoti. 

62  MA  161  at  T  I  687b26:  “when  arising  from  sitting  meditation,  the  complexion  of  [his]  face  is  brilliant”, 

63  T  76  at  T  I  884bl5  indicates  that  “[when  he]  sits  to  meditate,  [he]  quickly  [attains]  signlessness”,  tf-T 

fipSE,  (adopting  the  ^7,  jn,  and  Bf]  variant  reading  fg,  found  in  fact  at  T I  884bl7  instead  of 

on  variations  between  these  two  characters  cf.  above  p.  274  note  54).  T  76  at  T  I  884b9,  moreover,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Buddha  never  slept:  “day  and  night  [he]  does  not  sleep,  yet  he  is  not  drowsy  nor  does  he 
yawn”,  PFIg, 

64  MA  161  at  T  I  687b25:  “for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world  the  recluse  Gotama  enters  a  dwell¬ 
ing  to  sit  in  meditation”. 
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that  the  Buddha  would  sit  down  to  “think”  about  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world  would 
require  Uttara  to  be  able  to  read  the  Buddha’s  mind. 

According  to  the  Brahmdyu-sutta  and  the  individual  translation,  Brahmayu  was  so  mn  ii  ho 
impressed  on  hearing  the  report  by  his  student  Uttara  that  he  formally  expressed  his  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Buddha.65  In  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  Uttara  voiced  his  wish  to  or¬ 
dain  under  the  Buddha.66  Brahmayu  approved  of  this  plan,  so  that  Uttara  returned  to  the 
Buddha  and  went  forth. 

On  a  later  occasion,  when  the  Buddha  had  come  to  the  vicinity  of  Brahmayu ’s  place  mnii  hi 
of  residence,  Brahmayu  went  to  visit  the  Buddha.67  The  three  versions  agree  that  Brah¬ 
mayu  sent  one  of  his  students  ahead  to  announce  his  visit,  which  according  to  the  Maj- 
jhima-nikaya  version  and  the  individual  translation  he  did  as  a  matter  of  propriety.  The 
Madhyama-agama  account,  however,  reports  that  Brahmayu  had  seen  the  great  congre¬ 
gation  that  surrounded  the  Buddha  and  felt  intimidated,  hence  he  retreated  to  a  nearby 
tree  root  and  sent  one  of  his  students  to  announce  his  arrival.68 

The  Brahmdyu-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  reporting  that  Brahmayu  was  able  to  mn  ii  143 
see  thirty  of  the  Buddha’s  marks  of  a  superior  being  and  requested  in  verse  to  be  shown 
the  remaining  two.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  Buddha  readily  responded  to  this 
request  by  displaying  the  two  marks  whose  verification  requires  his  cooperation.69 


65  While  according  to  MN  91  at  MN  II  140,23  he  thrice  expressed  his  reverence  for  the  Buddha  (with  the 
namo  tassa,  etc.,  formula),  according  to  T  76  at  T  I  884cl6  he  thrice  bowed  down  and  took  refuge.  T  76 
also  notes  that  through  his  supernormal  powers  the  Buddha  had  become  aware  of  the  Brahmin’s  taking 
of  refuge. 

66  MA  161  at  T  I  687c7.  Notably,  according  to  MA  161  at  T  I  686al5  Uttara  took  leave  from  the  Buddha 

by  using  the  address  “Gotama”,  HU,  which  suggests  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  a  disciple  of  the 
Buddha.  Only  when  he  approached  the  Buddha  again  to  go  forth,  MA  161  at  T  I  687cll,  did  he  use  the 
respectful  address  “Blessed  One”,  This  is  curious,  since  if  Uttara  had  indeed  been  so  inspired  by 

the  Buddha's  qualities  and  deportment  as  to  wish  to  go  forth  as  a  Buddhist  monk,  one  would  expect  this 
inspiration  to  lead  to  a  more  respectful  way  of  addressing  the  Buddha  already  when  he  was  about  to 
leave  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  Brahmayu.  However,  it  could  also  be  that  this  passage  is  meant  to 
show  his  more  distant  attitude  while  still  being  on  the  mission  of  inquiry  given  to  him  by  his  teacher 
Brahmayu,  and  only  once  he  had  received  permission  to  go  forth  under  the  Buddha  did  he  feel  free  to 
use  “Blessed  One”  as  the  mode  of  address  that  expresses  his  new  allegiance. 

67  MN  91  at  MN  II  140,31  and  MA  161  at  T  I  687cl5  note  that  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  Makhadeva’s 
Mango  Grove,  the  location  where  according  to  MN  83  at  MN  II  78,22  and  its  parallels  King  Makhadeva 
and  his  descendants  had  spent  the  final  part  of  their  lives  in  renunciation,  cf.  above  p.  466. 

6S  MA  161  at  T  I  688a24.  The  three  versions  consequently  differ  on  the  way  the  student  was  told  to  an¬ 
nounce  Brahmayu’s  visit.  According  to  MA  161  at  T  I  688a25,  he  was  to  inquire  merely  after  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  health  and  announce  Brahmayu’s  wish  to  come  and  visit,  while  according  to  MN  91  at  MN  II 
141,22  and  T  76  at  T  I  885a4  it  was  part  of  his  mission  to  inform  the  Buddha  of  the  eminent  status  and 
the  qualities  of  his  teacher. 

69  MA  161  at  T  I  688c21  continues  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  had  realized  that  Brahmayu  was  a  sincere 
seeker  for  the  truth  and  therefore  decided  to  teach  him  the  Abhidharma:  "I  would  rather  teach  him  the 
profound  Abhidharma”,  Yet,  the  exposition  given  by  the  Buddha  to  Brah¬ 

mayu  was  a  poetical  description  of  what  according  to  the  Buddha’s  teaching  are  the  implications  of 
reaching  awakening,  something  that  would  not  naturally  fit  into  the  category  of  being  Abhidharma. 
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mn  ii  144  Having  verified  the  thirty-two  marks,  Brahmayu  inquired  after  the  significance  of 
various  epithets  that  describe  a  spiritually  accomplished  person.  The  Brahmayu- sutta 
and  its  parallels  differ  on  the  epithets  employed  in  this  inquiry  and  in  the  Buddha’s  re¬ 
ply  (see  table  10. 1).70 

According  to  all  versions,  Brahmayu  asked  after  the  implications  of  being  a  true 
Brahmin.71  Although  this  inquiry  is  found  in  all  versions,  only  the  Chinese  versions 


70  MN  91  lists  eight  such  epithets,  while  MA  161  has  four  and  T  76  five.  The  epithets  in  MN  91  at  MN  II 

144,12,  are  a  “[true]  Brahmin”,  one  who  has  “attained  highest  knowledge”  ( vedagu ),  one  who  has  the 
"threefold  knowledge”,  one  who  is  “[truly]  learned”  (sotthiya),  an  “arahant”,  an  “accomplished  one” 
( kevalin ),  a  “sage”  (muni),  and  a  Buddha.  MA  161  at  T  I  688c29  lists  a  “[true]  Brahmin”,  Ai,  one  with 
the  “threefold  attainment”,  HMi,  one  “without  attachment”,  and  one  “perfectly  and  totally  awak¬ 

ened”,  IE!!#  (or  else,  following  a  fS  variant  that  reads  It,  instead  of  j|,  one  “perfectly  and  truly 
awakened”).  The  epithets  in  T  76  at  T  I  885cl  are  a  “Brahmin”,  MEEs  “[having  attained]  mastery”,  jBjif, 
being  “purified”,  being  “appeased”,  TyEft,  and  “Buddha”,  {%. 

71  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,12,  MA  161  at  T  I  688c29,  and  T  76  at  T  I  885cl.  The  character-combination  MEE' 
in  T  76  literally  means  “departed  mind”.  Occurrences  of  this  expression  in  T  76  at  T  I  883bll:  “at  that 
time  there  was  a  MEE'  called  Brahmayu”,  and  in  T  76  at  T  I  885a5:  “the  MEE'  Brahmayu  is  one-hundred- 
and-twenty  years  old”,  indicate  that  MEE'  stands  for  a  “Brahmin”  (cf.  also  Park  2010:  347).  This  is  fur¬ 
ther  supported  by  the  fact  that  T  76  at  T  I  883b22  introduces  Uttara  as  “the  MEE'  disciple”;  cf.  also  T  76 
at  T  I  884cl9+26,  which  list  the  visitors  of  the  Buddha  as  “the  king  of  the  country,  [his]  ministers,  MEE' 
and  householders”.  At  the  same  time,  however,  T  76  repeatedly  uses  the  more  common  way  of  render¬ 
ing  Brahmin  as  KlE,  cf.,  e.g..  T76  at  TI  885cl:  “the  JEtE  [Brahmayu]  said”,  or  T  76  at  T I  885cl7:  “Bud¬ 
dha  told  the  [Brahmayu]”.  According  to  Nattier  2003b:  235,  “variety  in  translation  terminology, 
often  using  multiple  translations  of  a  given  term  ...  even  within  a  single  text”  is  a  prominent  characteris¬ 
tic  of  ZhI  Qian’s  (]5j^)  translations,  which  would  explain  why  T  76  has  two  modes  of  rendering  Brah¬ 
min  side  by  side.  The  choice  of  MEE'  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  “Brahmin”  could  be  related  to  an 
etymology  suggested  in  DN  27  at  DN  III  94,1:  papake  akusale  dhamme  bahentT  ti  kho  ...  brdhmana,  in 
Dhp  388:  bdhita  pdpo  ti  brdhmano,  in  Ud  1.5  at  Ud  4,8:  bahitva papake  dhamme ...  te  ve  lokasmim  brdh¬ 
mand  (Be-Ud  81,9  and  Se-Ud  78,1:  lokasmi),  and  in  Sn  3:6  at  Sn  519:  bbhetvd  sabbapapakani ...  pavuc- 
cate  (sa)  brahma  (Be-Sn  359,20:  bahitva ),  according  to  which  a  [true]  Brahmin  is  one  who  discards  evil. 
Norman  1991/1993c:  275  explains  that  “in  brahmanical  Hinduism  a  brahman  (<  brmh  -  ‘to  be  strong") 
was  a  brahman  by  birth,  and  was  a  kinsman  of  Brahma”,  in  contrast  to  which  “the  Buddha ...  by  adopting 
a  different  etymology  (<  brmh  -  ‘to  destroy’)  ...  was  able  to  justify  his  view  that  a  brahman  was  one  who 
had  destroyed  evil”;  on  this  type  of  ‘etymological’  explanation  cf.  also  Balbir  1991:  133,  Bhattacharya 
1986:  294,  Brough  1962/2001:  178,  Eltschinger  2000:  17,  Gombrich  2009:  181,  Mette  1973:  33,  Schnei¬ 
der  1954:  578,  von  Hiniiber  1995b:  188,  and  von  Simson  1986:  93.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  expression 
used  in  T  76,  MS  might  render  bdheti,  “to  discard,  to  keep  away”.  The  use  of  T'  is  more  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for,  perhaps  this  intends  to  render  the  °mana  part  of  brdhmana,  mistaken  to  be  related  to  manas, 
"mind”.  Alternatively,  the  idea  might  be  that  the  "mind”  of  a  Brahmin  has  "departed”  from  all  evil.  The 
Pali  commentary  at  Ps  III  397,24  takes  up  the  etymology  of  the  term  Brahmin  as  one  who  has  “discarded 
evil”,  explaining  that  the  reference  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,21  to  one  who  “knows  the  mind  to  be  purified 
and  free  from  lust”,  cittam  visuddham  jdndti,  muttam  ragehT  ti,  stands  for  the  dictum  that  by  discarding 
evil  one  becomes  a  Brahmin,  bahitapapatta  brdhmano  ti.  This  makes  it  quite  possible  that  a  similar 
gloss  was  also  found  in  an  ancient  Indian  commentary  to  T  76,  of  which  ZhI  Qian  may  have  been  aware. 
In  fact,  the  same  etymology  recurs  in  the  other  Chinese  parallel  to  the  present  discourse,  MA  161  at  T  I 
689a3,  according  to  which  “eradicating  evil  and  unwholesome  things  ...  by  this  [one  is]  a  Brahmin”,  ;f| 

•••  The  same  etymology  can  also  be  found  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004: 
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give  an  explicit  answer  to  this  inquiry.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that  by 
overcoming  evil  and  practising  the  holy  life  one  deserves  to  be  reckoned  a  Brahmin.72 
while  the  individual  translation  indicates  that  possession  of  the  three  knowledges  makes 
one  a  Brahmin.72 

Table  10.1:  Brahmayu’s  Inquiry  and  the  Buddha’s  Reply  in  MN  91  and  its  Parallels 


MN  91:  Brahmayu’s  inquiry 

MN  91:  Buddha’s  reply 

Brahmin  (1) 

sage  (->  7) 

attained  highest  knowledge  (2) 

accomplished  (— ►  6) 

threefold  knowledge  (3) 

Buddha  (->  8) 

[truly]  learned  (4) 

arahant  (5) 

accomplished  (6) 

sage  (7) 

Buddha  (8) 

(A  1-5) 

MA  161:  Brahmayu’s  inquiry 

MA  161:  Buddha’s  reply 

Brahmin  (—*  1 ) 
threefold  attainment  (— ►  3) 
without  attachment  (— »  5) 
perfectly  &  totally  awakened  (— ►  8) 

(A  2,  4,  6-7) 

Brahmin  (— ►  1 ) 
sage  (-»  7) 

threefold  attainment  (— ►  3) 
without  attachment  (— »  5) 
perfectly  &  totally  awakened  (—>8) 
(A  2,  4,  6) 

T  76:  Brahmayu’s  inquiry 

T  76:  Buddha’s  reply 

Brahmin  (—*  1 ) 

[attained]  mastery 

purified 

appeased 

Buddha  (->  8) 

(A  2-7) 

Brahmin  (— ►  1 ) 

[attained]  mastery 

appeased 

purified 

Buddha  (->  8) 

(A  2-7) 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  records  that  Brahmayu  asked  after  the  implication  of 
being  a  sage  (muni).  Although  this  query  is  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version, 
the  same  discourse  offers  an  explanation  of  this  term  similar  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  ver¬ 
sion’s  reply.74  Thus  it  seems  as  if  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  may  have  lost  Brah- 


237,16  or  in  Senart  1897:  396,15:  bahetva  sarvapapakani ...  sa  brahma,  and  in  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shuk- 
la  1973:  340,13  or  SSG  2007:  254,1  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  447al2;  cf.  also  Baums  2009:  337. 

72  MA  161  at  T  I  689a3.  MA  161  at  T  I  689a8  also  offers  a  detailed  description  of  the  “threefold  attain¬ 
ment”  (=  threefold  knowledge)  and  of  being  “without  attachment”  (=  arahant). 

73  T  76  at  T  I  885c3:  “by  attaining  the  three  supernormal  powers  [one]  is  said  to  have  become  a  Brahmin”, 

74  MA  161  at  T  I  689a5  explains  that  by  knowledge  of  the  past  and  by  eradicating  ignorance  one  becomes 
a  -tpfta,  similar  to  the  explanation  given  for  the  equivalent  term  muni  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,19,  an  ex- 
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mayu’s  inquiry  after  a  sage  (muni),  while  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  an  explicit  re¬ 
ply  to  what  makes  one  a  true  Brahmin  appears  to  be  missing,73  so  that  in  both  versions 
the  verse  exchange  has  apparently  not  been  preserved  in  full. 

In  spite  of  variations  in  regard  to  terminology,  in  all  versions  this  exchange  with  Brah¬ 
mayu  led  from  an  examination  of  the  physical  marks  of  a  superior  being  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  explanation  of  what  really  makes  one  a  superior  being,  thereby  introducing  a  re¬ 
definition  or  perhaps  even  re-evaluation  of  the  concept  of  a  mahdpurisa/mahdpurusa.16 

According  to  all  versions,  Brahmayu  was  highly  inspired  by  the  Buddha’s  reply.  While 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  only  reports  that  he  got  up  and  wanted  to  worship  the 
Buddha,77  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  the  individual  translation  he 
actually  kissed  and  caressed  the  Buddha’s  feet.78  In  all  versions,  Brahmayu’s  worship 
caused  amazement  among  the  assembled  congregation. 
mn  ii  145  The  Brahmayu- sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  the  Buddha  gave  Brahmayu  a  grad¬ 
ual  instruction  that  culminated  in  an  exposition  of  the  four  noble  truths,  hearing  which 
Brahmayu  attained  realization.79  Brahmayu  then  took  refuge  and  invited  the  Buddha 
and  his  monks  for  a  meal  the  next  day.80  The  Madhyama-agama  version  reports  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the  Buddha  spoke  a  set  of  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  superiority 


planation  found  also  in  SN  7:8  at  SN  I  167,1  (or  SN2  194  at  SN2  I  357,10),  SN  7:13  at  SN  I  175,22  (or 
SN2  199  at  SN2 1  377,5),  AN  3:58  at  AN  I  165,28,  AN  3:59  at  AN  I  167,30,  Dhp  423,  It  3:5:10  at  It  100,21, 
Sn  3:9  at  Sn  647,  and  Thi  63-64. 

75  According  to  Ps  III  397,24,  however,  the  inquiry  after  the  Brahmin  was  answered  implicitly  by  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  purified  mind  in  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,21. 

76  A  similar  re-evaluation  can  be  seen  in  other  Pali  discourses.  Thus,  e.g.,  SN  47:11  at  SN  V  158,14  de¬ 
fines  the  mahapurisa  as  one  whose  mind  is  liberated,  vimuttacitta.  According  to  AN  4:35  at  AN  II  36,4, 
one  who  practises  for  the  welfare  of  many,  has  control  over  the  mind,  attains  the  four  jhanas,  and  has 
destroyed  the  influxes  deserves  to  be  reckoned  a  mahapurisa.  Dhp  352  reckons  one  who  bears  his  last 
body  a  mahapurisa ,  and  Sn  5:3  at  Sn  1042  uses  the  same  qualification  for  one  who  has  gone  beyond 
craving.  Radich  2007:  313  holds  such  passages  to  be  later  than  those  where  the  mahapurisa  is  depicted 
in  terms  of  physical  characteristics,  since  the  above  passages  employ  different  terms  and  hence  “nothing 
here  gives  the  impression  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  coherent  ...  conception  of  mahapurisa',  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  rather  that  in  each  case  we  see  a  more  or  less  ad  hoc  appropriation  of  a  valorised  term,  on  the  fly”. 
This  then  leads  Radich  (p.  329)  to  assume  “an  ‘ethical’  reinterpretation  of  an  originally  corporeal  notion”. 
This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  take  into  account  that  the  above  instances  refer  to  the  very  same  idea 
of  a  fully  awakened  one,  only  expressed  in  different  terms.  Moreover,  lack  of  stereotyping  in  orally 
transmitted  material  would  rather  be  a  mark  of  earliness  and  originality,  instead  of  being  an  unequivocal 
sign  of  later  development. 

77  MA  161  at  T  I  689al3. 

78  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,25  and  T  76  at  T  I  885cl0.  According  to  T  76  he  also  shed  tears  and  proclaimed  his 
going  for  refuge.  On  the  motif  of  caressing  the  Buddha’s  feet  cf.  above  p.  511. 

79  While  MN  91  at  MN  II  145,13  describes  that  he  attained  the  Dharma-eye  and  MA  161  at  T  I  689b23  that 
he  had  a  personal  vision  of  the  four  noble  truths,  the  description  in  T  76  at  T  I  885c28  is  somewhat  cryp¬ 
tic,  although  it  seems  to  entail  the  same.  T  76  at  T  I  885c29  additionally  indicates  that  Brahmayu"  s  quick 
understanding  was  due  to  his  observance  of  pure  morality  and  respectful  behaviour  during  past  life  en¬ 
counters  with  former  Buddhas. 

80  On  his  taking  of  the  five  precepts  in  T  76  at  T  I  886a9  cf.  Park  2010:  350. 
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of  a  Buddha,81  a  set  of  stanzas  not  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  or  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  translation. 

The  three  versions  agree  that  not  long  after  this  meal  Brahmayu  passed  away  as  a 
non-returner.82  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  the  individual  translation  conclude 
with  the  rejoicing  of  the  monks,  to  which  the  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  that 
Brahmayu  (presumably  earlier)  had  also  rejoiced  in  the  discourse.83 


MN  92  Sela-sutta 

The  Sela-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Sela”,  describes  the  conversion  of  the  Brahmin  Sela 
and  his  students.84  This  discourse  recurs  under  the  same  title  in  the  Sutta-nipdta  and 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama .85  In  addition,  the  events  covered  in  the  Sela-sut¬ 
ta  are  also  recorded  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  and  in  the  Bhaisajyavastu  of  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya .86 

The  Sela-suttas,  their  Ekottarika-dgama  parallel,  and  the  accounts  found  in  the  Dhar¬ 
maguptaka  and  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya s  report  that  after  hearing  a  discourse  from 


81  MA  161  at  T  I  689cl4.  A  similar  set  of  stanzas  spoken  by  the  Buddha  at  the  completion  of  a  meal  can  be 
found  in  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  568-569  and  in  Vin  I  246,33,  with  the  difference  that,  while  the  Pali  stanzas  end  in 
praising  the  Satigha  as  the  most  profitable  field  of  merit,  in  MA  161  the  final  stanza  reckons  the  Buddha 
as  supreme  among  all  beings.  Anesaki  1901:  898  notes  that  this  set  of  stanzas  recurs  frequently  in  the 
Agamas.  Although  these  stanzas  are  absent  from  the  Chinese  counterpart  to  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  568-569,  EA 
49.6  at  T  II  800bl9,  similar  stanzas  are  found  in  other  Ekottarika-dgama  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  EA  18.4  at 
T II  589b3,  EA  26.6  at  T  II  637c2,  EA  33.2  at  T  II  684a9,  EA  34.5  at  T  II  694cl3,  EA  37.10  at  T  II  717a6, 
EA  44.9  at  T  II  768b27,  and  EA  45.7  at  T  II  775b21.  A  similar  set  of  stanzas  occurs  also,  e.g.,  in  SA2  52 
at  T  II  391bl7  (translated  in  Bingenheimer  2009:  150)  and  SA2  259  at  T  II  465a26  (translated  in  Choong 
2009a:  377  note  21),  in  the  *Karmavibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  156,1,  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1968/2004:  255,18  or  in  Senart  1897:  426,6,  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  29,15  and  253,15, 
and  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  192bl6;  for  further  references  and  a  detailed  study  of 
various  versions  of  this  stanza  cf.  Skilling  2003. 

82  MN  91  at  MN  II  146,16,  MA  161  at  T  I  690a2,  and  T  76  at  T  I  886al9. 

83  MA  161  at  T  I  690a4.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  207  expresses  his  puzzlement  at  this  conclusion  and  ibid, 
p.  312  comments  that  “this  shows  a  great  discrepancy”  as  Brahmayu  “was  already  reported  dead  in  the 
preceding  paragraph”.  Perhaps  Brahmayu’ s  delighted  reaction  came  originally  right  after  the  exposition 
given  to  him  by  the  Buddha.  When  during  the  course  of  transmission  the  discourse  was  provided  with  a 
more  extensive  conclusion  in  order  to  report  what  happened  afterwards,  the  passage  on  the  delighted  re¬ 
action  of  the  listeners  (including  Brahmayu)  would  then  have  been  shifted  to  the  end  of  the  discourse, 
without  the  reciters  noticing  that  this  almost  gives  the  impression  as  if  Brahmayu  rejoiced  in  hearing  the 
news  of  his  own  passing  away.  Cf.  also  above  p.  193  note  255  and  p.  209  note  31. 

84  For  a  study  of  conversion  stories  in  the  Sutta-nipdta  in  general  cf.  Bailey  1991. 

85  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  102-112  and  EA  49.6  at  T  II  798a-800b.  For  a  study  of  Sn  3:7  cf.  Perera  1950;  for  a  study 
and  partial  translation  of  EA  49.6  cf.  Analayo  2010c.  While  the  Pali  versions  take  place  in  Apana,  a  town 
in  the  Aiiguttarapa  country,  EA  49.6  is  located  at  the  Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha. 

86  T  1428  at  T  XXII  873a25-cl2,  translated  in  laworski  1930:  1 12-115,  and  Dutt  1984a:  262-266.  The  Dhar¬ 
maguptaka  Vinaya  account,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  873a25,  agrees  with  MN  92  on  the  location,  whereas  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  version,  Dutt  1984a:  255,14,  takes  place  at  Uduma. 


MN  II 146 


MN  II  146 
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the  Buddha,  Keniya  invited  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  for  a  meal.87  Keniya’s  offering 
of  beverages  to  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  is  also  recorded  in  the  MahTsasaka  and 
Theravada  Vinayas,  both  of  which  continue  by  describing  how  Keniya  treated  the 
Buddha  to  a  meal,  an  account  similar  to  the  introductory  narration  in  the  Sela-suttas .88 

The  Sela-suttas  do  not  give  details  about  the  nature  of  the  discourse  the  Buddha  had 
given  to  Keniya.  According  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  account,  Keniya  had  asked  for  the 
Buddha’s  opinion  on  the  Brahminical  claim  to  class  superiority.  In  reply,  the  Buddha 
examined  this  claim  in  detail,  bringing  up  several  arguments  employed  also  in  the  As- 
salayana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels.89  Satisfied  by  the  Buddha’s  exposition,  Keni¬ 
ya  took  refuge  and  invited  the  Buddha  and  his  monks  for  the  next  day’s  meal. 

While  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  simply  re¬ 
port  that  the  Buddha  accepted  the  invitation,  according  to  the  Sela-suttas  and  the  Dhar- 
maguptaka  Vinaya  the  Buddha  refused  twice,  warning  Keniya  that  the  congregation  of 
monks  was  rather  large.  In  fact,  in  the  Sela-suttas  and  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya 
the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  number  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty,90  making  it  a 
considerable  task  to  provide  them  all  with  food.91 


87  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  103,2  introduces  Keniya  as  a  matted-hair  ascetic  (cf.  also  Therapadana  389:26  at  Ap 
318,14,  which  qualifies  him  as  a  tapasa),  whereas  EA  49.6  at  T  II  798b5  presents  him  as  a  Brahmin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ps  III  399,5,  the  matted-hair  ascetic  Keniya  came  indeed  from  an  eminent  Brahmin  family. 
The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  873a26,  also  refers  to  him  as  a  Brahmin,  whereas  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  in  Dutt  1984a:  262,10  speaks  of  him  as  a  seer. 

88  T  1421  at  T  XXII  15  lb28  and  Vin  I  245,25,  an  offering  of  beverages  also  recorded  in  the  Mahasanghika 
Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  464a29,  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  Dutt  1984a:  262,19,  and  the  Sarvasti- 
vada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  193a23;  cf.  also  Jaworski  1930:  83-85  and  109-115. 

89  EA  49.6  at  T  II  798bl9  takes  up  the  class  of  someone  born  from  a  couple  of  mixed  Brahmin  and  warrior 
class  and  compares  this  situation  to  a  mule,  similar  to  the  argument  given  in  MN  93  at  MN  II  153,12,  cf. 
also  below  p.  554  note  130.  EA  49.6  at  T  II  798cl4  continues  by  comparing  a  skilled  and  knowledgeable 
Brahmin  youth  to  his  ignorant  brother,  similar  to  MN  93  at  MN  II  154,3,  followed  in  EA  49.6  at  T  II 
798c21  by  contrasting  the  skilled  brother’s  unwholesome  behaviour  and  lack  of  restraint  with  his  igno¬ 
rant  brother’s  restraint  and  wholesome  conduct,  similar  to  an  argument  found  in  MN  93  at  MN  II  154,1 1. 
EA  49.6  at  T  II  798c27  then  compares  a  learned  Brahmin  youth  of  pure  descent  from  the  mother's  side 
to  an  unlearned  Brahmin  youth  of  pure  descent  from  the  father's  side,  followed  in  EA  49.6  at  T  II  799a9 
by  contrasting  a  learned  Brahmin  youth  of  wholesome  conduct  with  a  wise  Brahmin  youth  (or  one  who 
is  not  wise  according  to  a  variant  reading)  who  is  of  unwholesome  conduct.  In  all  these  instances 
Keniya  had  to  admit  that  class  was  overruled  by  other  qualities.  EA  49.6  at  T  II  799a21  then  brings  up 
the  example  of  a  foreign  country  in  which  only  masters  and  slaves  are  found,  similar  to  MN  93  at  MN  II 
149,4.  The  last  argument  offered  in  EA  49.6  at  T  II  799a27  briefly  refers  to  the  mythical  account  of  the 
origin  of  class  and  sex  distinctions  after  one  of  the  cyclic  destructions  of  the  earth,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  an  argument  found  in  DN  27  at  DN  III  84,25. 

90  By  presenting  the  Buddha  in  the  company  of  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty  disciples,  Sn  3:7  at 
Sn  p.  102,20  (=  MN  92)  and  T  1428  at  T  XXII  873b24  provide  a  favourable  contrast  to  Sela,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  both  versions  had  less  disciples,  as  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  105,3  counts  three  hundred  disciples  and  T  1428 
at  T  XXII  873bl6  five  hundred  followers  (in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  version  in  Dutt  1984a: 
265,2  he  also  has  five  hundred  disciples).  In  EA  49.6  at  T  I  798a26+29,  however,  the  disciples  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  disciples  of  Sela  both  number  five  hundred.  In  general,  the  Pali  tradition  tends  to  use 
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The  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses  report  in  similar  terms  that  the  Brahmin  Sela  chanced 
upon  the  preparations  for  the  meal  offering  at  Keniya’ s  place.  Told  by  Keniya  that  the 
preparations  were  for  a  Buddha,  Sela  decided  to  visit  the  Buddha  himself.92  Once  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  Buddha,  according  to  the  Sela-suttas  and  the  Ekottarikci- 
agama  account  Sela  was  able  to  verify  thirty  of  the  marks  of  a  superior  being,  while 
the  other  two  marks  were  revealed  to  him  by  the  Buddha.93 

The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  account  continues  by  narrating  that  Sela  made  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  beverages  to  the  monks,94  an  offering  that  according  to  the  Mahlsasaka,  (Mula-) 
Sarvastivada,  and  Theravada  Vi  nay  as  had  rather  been  made  by  Keniya  before  inviting 
the  Buddha  and  the  monks  to  the  meal.95 

The  Pali  versions  report  that  Sela  decided  to  extol  the  Buddha,96  as  he  thought  that  on 
being  praised  the  Buddha  would  reveal  his  qualities.97  According  to  the  Chinese  account. 


predominantly  the  number  five  hundred  when  describing  a  congregation  of  the  Buddha's  disciples, 
while  the  Ekottarika-agama  makes  a  frequent  use  of  the  number  one-thousand-two-hundred-and-fifty, 
cf.  above  p.  419  note  141.  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  22  takes  the  Pali  version’s  count  of  disciples  to  re¬ 
flect  actual  conditions  and  concludes  that  the  Aiiguttarapa  country  “was  probably  rich,  because  we  find 
as  many  as  1250  monks  accompanying  the  Buddha”. 

51  According  to  the  Pali  commentary,  Ps  III  400,1.  the  three  hundred  disciples  of  Sela  should  also  be  added 
to  this  count,  since  the  Buddha  already  at  this  point  knew  that  they  would  also  go  forth  and  thus  come 
along  for  the  next  day’s  meal. 

92  While  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  106,3  reports  that  Sela  ascertained  twice  if  he  had  properly  understood  that  a  Bud¬ 
dha  had  been  invited,  according  to  EA  49.6  at  T  II  799b25  a  single  question  and  answer  on  this  topic 
were  sufficient.  T  1428  at  T  XXII  873b28  reports  three  such  inquiries  (according  to  Vin  II  155,20,  in  a 
similar  situation  Anathapindika  also  went  so  far  as  to  ask  three  times  if  he  had  properly  understood  that 
a  “Buddha”  had  been  invited  for  a  meal).  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  107,3  reports  that  Sela  instructed  his  disciples 
not  to  interrupt  his  conversation  with  the  Buddha,  an  instruction  not  found  in  EA  49.6. 

53  According  to  EA  49.6  at  T  II  799cl0,  Sela  asked  in  verse  to  be  shown  the  remaining  two  marks.  Sn  3:7 
at  Sn  p.  107,17  does  not  record  such  a  request,  but  only  indicates  that  the  Buddha  became  aware  of  Se¬ 
la’  s  wish,  perhaps  through  his  telepathic  powers. 

94  T  1428  at  T  XXII  873c5. 

95  T  1421  at  T  XXII  15  lb28,  Dutt  1984a:  262,19,  and  Vin  I  245,25.  Another  variation  on  the  events  nar¬ 
rated  in  MN  92  can  be  found  in  the  *Karmavibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  155,16,  according  to  which 
Sela  was  an  ascetic  ( tapasa )  and  it  was  he  who  had  invited  the  Buddha  for  a  meal. 

96  Sela’s  stanzas  recur  at  Th  818-841;  for  a  study  of  different  versions  of  the  stanza  found  in  Sn  3:7  at  Sn 
558  or  at  Th  828  cf.  Skilling  2005;  cf.  also  Baums  2009:  344.  The  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  20,23 
and  35,1  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  12,25  and  21,9  refers  to  “verses  [spoken  by]  Sela”,  sailagathd,  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  listing  of  selected  discourses;  cf.  also  Rhys  Davids  1896:  94.  Such  a  reference  is  also  found  in 
the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  1  lb6:  fttlBJbiK 
and  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  ka  265b2  or  Q  (1030)  khe  249bl  and  again  D  (1)  'dul  ba  ga  225bl  or  Q  (1030)  nge 
214b5:  ri  gnas  kyi  tshigs  su  bead  pa;  cf.  also  Lamotte  1956:  260  and  Levi  1915:  418.  Another  similar 
reference  can  be  found  in  SA  1321  at  T  II  362cl2:  P5;§®,  also  occuring  in  the  context  of  a  listing  of 
different  texts,  preceded  by  references  to  versions  of  the  Thengdthd  and  the  Theragathd. 

97  The  suggestion  that  the  Buddha  can  be  made  to  praise  himself  if  he  is  publicly  extolled  is  surprising. 
Horner  1957/1970:  335  note  4  comments  that  “in  the  Buddha's  Teaching  this  is  what  a  foolish  person 
does,  e.g.  Devadatta,  not  arahants  and  ...  not  the  Tathagata”.  She  refers  to  DN  28  at  DN  III  115,20,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Tathagata  does  not  reveal  his  qualities.  Another  relevant  passage  would  be  MN  22 
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however,  Sela  inquired  about  the  path  to  liberation.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  expounded 
the  noble  eightfold  path,  an  exposition  that  caused  Sela  to  attain  stream-entry.98 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  that  Sela  informed  his  disciples  of  his  wish  to  go 
forth  under  the  Buddha,  to  which  they  replied  by  declaring  that  they  would  follow  suit. 

Thus,  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  Sela’s  wish  to  go  forth  arose  after  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  path  to  liberation  that  had  caused  him  to  become  a  stream-enterer.  In  con¬ 
trast,  according  to  the  Sela-suttas  he  rather  wanted  to  go  forth  after  hearing  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  claim  to  be  fully  awakened,  a  claim  made  in  reply  to  an  eulogy  of  the  Buddha  by 
Sela.99 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  continues  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  expounded  the 
four  noble  truths  to  his  new  monk  disciples,  with  the  result  that  all  of  them  became  ara- 
hants. 100  The  Sela-suttas  also  record  that  Sela  and  his  disciples  became  arahants,  although, 
according  to  their  description,  this  happened  after  the  meal  offering  by  Keniya  and  was 
the  result  of  diligent  practice  in  seclusion.101 

According  to  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  Keniya  was  very  pleased  when  he  saw 
Sela  and  his  Brahmin  disciples  turn  up  at  the  meal  offering  as  Buddhist  monks.102  The 
Ekottarika-agama  version  records  that  at  the  end  of  the  meal  Keniya  and  his  family 
took  refuge. 

The  Buddha  then  delivered  a  teaching  to  the  assembled  multitude,  concluding  with  a 
set  of  stanzas  on  the  heavenly  retribution  to  be  expected  for  doing  what  is  wholesome  and 
meritorious.103  The  Sela-suttas  do  not  record  such  a  sermon.  According  to  them,  the 


at  MN  I  140,18,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  will  not  be  affected  at  all  by  any  honour  paid  to  him. 
Hence,  one  would  not  expect  that,  on  being  praised,  he  would  react  by  praising  himself.  Perez-remon 
1980:  70  comments  that  “such  statements  of  self-praise”  probably  “reflect  more  the  high  appreciation 
of  the  Buddha  professed  by  his  followers  than  the  very  way  he  spoke”. 

98  EA  49.6  at  T  II  800al8.  Compared  to  Sn  3:7,  for  the  Buddha  to  give  Sela  an  exposition  of  the  path  to 
liberation  seems  more  in  line  with  what  other  discourses  depict  as  the  usual  strategy  adopted  by  him 
when  faced  with  prospective  disciples.  It  would  also  be  natural  for  Sela  to  wish  to  go  forth  after  he  had 
attained  stream-entry  and  thereby  verified  for  himself  that  he  had  an  awakened  teacher  in  front  of  him. 

99  The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  Dutt  1984a:  264,5,  simply  reports  that  Sela  went  with  his  disciples  to 
the  Buddha  and  asked  to  be  ordained,  without  recording  any  conversation  between  him  and  the  Buddha. 

100  EA  49.6  at  T  II  800a29. 

101  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  p.  112,6.  Two  of  the  stanzas  with  which  they  declare  their  attainment,  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  571- 
572,  recur  in  Sn  3:6  at  Sn  545-546  as  part  of  Sabhiya’s  praise  of  the  Buddha.  Compared  to  EA  49.6,  Sn 
3:7  offers  a  more  plausible  account.  Although  in  certain  instances  a  particularly  gifted  individual  appar¬ 
ently  was  able  to  become  an  arahant  in  a  very  short  time  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  case  of  Bahiya  in  Ud  1:10  at  Ud 
8,13  or  the  case  of  Yasa  in  Vin  I  17,3),  it  would  be  rather  unusual  for  the  same  to  take  place  in  the  case 
of  five  hundred,  i.e.,  a  ‘substantially  large  number’,  of  newly  ordained  disciples.  Moreover,  expositions 
of  the  four  noble  truths  in  other  discourses  usually  lead  only  to  stream-entry,  not  to  full  awakening,  which 
the  discourses  generally  present  as  the  result  of  a  period  of  intensive  practice. 

102  EA  49.6  at  T  II  800b4.  The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  version  in  Dutt  1984a:  265,10  also  records  that 
Keniya  was  pleased  to  see  Sela  in  robes,  in  fact,  according  to  its  account,  Keniya  told  Sela  that  as  soon 
as  the  meal  offering  was  over,  he  would  also  go  forth,  a  plan  he  then  carried  out. 

103  EA  49.6  at  T  II  800bl9. 
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Buddha  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  meal  offering  with  two  stanzas  on  the  su¬ 
preme  merit  that  accrues  to  those  who  make  offerings  to  the  Sangha.104 


MN  93  Assalayana-sutta 

The  Assalayana-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Assalayana”,  records  a  debate  between  the 
Buddha  and  the  Brahmin  youth  Assalayana  on  the  Brahminical  claim  to  class  superior¬ 
ity.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  another  parallel  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  translation.105  In  addition  to  these,  the  final  part  of  the  Assalayana-sutta  has  a 
counterpart  in  a  discourse  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  and  in  a  discourse  quotation  in 
Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan. 106  A 
few  parts  of  a  version  of  the  Assalayana-sutta  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit 
fragments.107 

The  Assalayana-sutta  and  its  two  Chinese  parallels  begin  by  describing  how  a  group  of  mn  ii  147 
Brahmins  prevailed  on  Assalayana  that  he  should  defend  the  Brahminical  claim  to 
class  superiority  in  front  of  the  Buddha.108  The  present  and  other  instances  in  the  early 
discourses  of  such  debates  on  the  presumed  class  superiority  of  Brahmins  seem  to  re¬ 
flect  some  degree  of  tension  and  probably  also  of  competition  between  orthodox  Brah¬ 
mins  and  the  Buddha  as  representative  of  the  recluse  ( samana )  tradition.109 


104  Sn  3:7  at  Sn  568-569,  a  set  of  stanzas  also  found  in  the  account  of  Keniya’s  meal  offering  in  Vin  I 
246,33  (cf.  also  above  p.  545  note  81),  but  absent  from  the  account  of  his  offering  inT  1421  andT  1428. 

105  The  parallels  are  MA  151  at  T  I  663b-666c  and  T  71  at  T  I  876b-878b.  According  to  the  information 

given  in  the  Taisho  edition.  T  71  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa.  MA  151  and  T  71  agree  with  MN  93 
on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthi.  MA  151  has  the  title  “discourse  to  the  Brahmin 
Assalayana”,  (with  a  H  variant  reading  as  JEiSHSfOlS),  cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t,  which 

gives  the  title  as  rta  ten  gyi  bu'i  mdo.  T  71  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  Brahmin  Assalayana’ s  ques¬ 
tions  about  class  superiority”,  KiSfMiSSSflflfMIftSL  MA  151  has  been  studied  and  translated  by 
Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  61  and  313-320. 

106  EA  40.9  at  T  II  742b-743a  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  U0a4-lllb5  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
126a2-128al;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  3:12  in  Pradhan  1967:  121,22+25,  paralleling  MN  93  at  MN  II  157,1+4, 
with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  44c26  and  T  XXIX  45al,  as  well  as  T  1559  at  T 
XXIX  201c22+28.  EA  40.9  and  Abhidh-k-t  parallel  the  tale  of  the  seven  seers  in  MN  93  at  MN  II 
154,29. 

107  The  so  far  unpublished  fragments  are  no.  2380/37  and  2380/44  of  the  Schpyen  collection,  identified  by 
Klaus  Wille  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft 
transliteration  of  these  fragments).  The  fragments  correspond  to  the  final  part  of  the  discussion  with 
Assalayana  at  MN  II  154-155,  in  particular  to  his  showing  physical  signs  of  being  defeated  and  to  the 
tale  of  the  seven  seers. 

108  While  according  to  MN  93  at  MN  II  147,3  these  Brahmins  came  from  different  provinces  of  India,  nd- 

naverajjaka,  MA  151  at  T  I  663b28  indicates  that  they  were  from  Kosala,  Another  minor  dif¬ 

ference  is  that,  according  to  MN  93  at  MN  II  148,6  and  T  71  at  T  I  876c22,  it  took  three  requests  by  the 
Brahmins  to  convince  Assalayana  to  take  up  their  cause,  whereas  according  to  MA  151  at  T  I  664a9  two 
requests  were  sufficient.  T  71  at  T  I  876c26  also  makes  a  point  of  explicitly  recording  that  Assalayana 
and  the  Brahmins  did  not  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha,  T7  feft  fT  f®.- 

109  The  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  ancient  Indian  religieux  was  apparently  evident  enough  to 
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The  progression  of  the  arguments  raised  during  the  present  debate  with  Assalayana 
shows  some  variations  in  the  three  parallel  versions  (see  table  10.2) 

Table  10.2:  Progression  of  Themes  in  MN  93  and  its  Parallels 


MN  93 

MA  151 

T  71 

mothers  give  suck  (1) 

two-class  society  (— »  2) 

child  of  mixed  parents  (— ►  8) 

two-class  society  (2) 

not  obstructed  by  space 

two-class  society  (— *  2) 

retribution  for  evil  (3) 

loving  kindness  (— »  5) 

retribution  for  evil  (—>3) 

reward  for  restraint  (4) 

wash  oneself  (— *  6) 

reward  for  restraint  (—>  4) 

loving  kindness  (5) 

able  to  make  fire 

obstructed  by  space 

wash  oneself  (6) 

fire  has  same  flame  (— ►  7) 

wash  oneself  (—>  6) 

fire  has  same  flame  (7) 

child  of  mixed  parents  (— >  8) 

be  employed  in  king’s  service 

child  of  mixed  parents  (8) 

seven  seers  (— ►  10) 

fire  warms  all  (—>7) 

two  brothers  (9) 
seven  seers  (10) 

four  brothers  (—>  9) 

&  1,3-4) 

cross  river 

mothers  give  suck  (— >  1) 
child  of  mixed  parents  (— >  8) 
evil  child  (->  9?) 
retribution  for  evil  (—>3) 
seven  seers  (— *  10) 

(*5) 

mn  ii  148  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  the  Buddha  humorously  contrasted  the 
Brahminical  claim  to  be  born  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  with  the  empirically  observ- 


be  noticed  by  Megasthenes,  cf.  McCrindle  1877:  98.  According  to  Patanjali’s  Vydkarana-mahdbhdsya 
in  Kielhorn  1880/1962:  476,9  (2.4.12.2),  these  two  groups  are  opposed  to  each  other,  yescim  ca  virodha 
ityasyavakasah,  sramanabrahmanam.  As  already  highlighted  by,  e.g.,  Foucher  1955:  260,  these  two 
sections  of  ancient  Indian  society  were  not  only  opposed  to  each  other  on  ideological  grounds,  but  were 
also  in  direct  competition  for  the  material  support  they  required  for  their  sustenance  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  (Grafe  1974:  37  notes  that  the  support  to  be  given  to  Brahmins  is  reflected  in  references  to  the  brah- 
manabhojana  at  Vin  I  44,22  and  Vin  I  60,25).  Olivelle  1974:  6  explains  that  “according  to  the  Visnu- 
smrti  a  householder  must  turn  back  if  he  has  seen  ...  a  recluse,  and  a  punishment  of  100  panas  is  or¬ 
dained  ‘for  hospitably  entertaining  ...  a  religious  ascetic  at  an  oblation  to  the  gods  or  to  the  manes’  ... 
the  sight  itself  of  ...  [a  recluse]  was  considered  by  many  as  inauspicious.  There  was  also  a  correspond¬ 
ing  hostility  towards  the  brdhmanas  on  the  part  of  the  recluses.  In  heterodox  literature  the  brahmanas 
are  depicted  as  greedy  social  parasites  living  on  the  superstitious  generosity  of  the  common  people”. 
Nevertheless,  as  pointed  out  by  Ruegg  2008:  5  note  3,  “whether  ...  the  sramanas  and  brdhmanas  are  in 
fact  opposed  depends  of  course  on  the  circumstance  in  each  case”.  Ruegg  remarks  that  it  also  needs  to 
be  taken  into  account  that  quite  a  number  of  bhikkhus  were  of  Brahmin  descent  (cf.  the  survey  in  Chak- 
ravarti  1996:  198-220,  Nakamura  2000a:  360-362,  and  Sarao  1989:  93-139,  and  the  figures  given  in 
Gokhale  1976:  96,  id.  1980a:  74,  or  id.  1994/2001c:  61).  In  fact,  according  to  Vin  I  71 ,25,  jatilas  were 
allowed  to  join  the  order  without  observing  the  usual  probationary  period;  cf.  also  Bronkhorst  1998b: 
84.  Bailey  2003:  112  explains  that  "the  jostling  for  status  between  brahmins  and  Buddhists  ...  should 
not  necessarily  be  taken  as  antagonism.  But  it  is  competition”.  Fog  1994:  37  comments  that  "the  reli¬ 
gious  competition  between  them  also  implied  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  symbols  ...  [which]  explains  the 
extensive  use  of  Brahmana  terminology  and  religious  symbols  ...  within  the  world  view  of  the  Nikayas”. 
On  the  not  invariably  hostile  relationships  between  Brahmins  and  early  Buddhists  cf.  also  Tsuchida  1991. 
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able  fact  that  Brahmin  mothers  go  through  the  normal  process  of  pregnancy.110  While 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  record  this  argument,  the  individual  translation 
raises  the  same  argument  at  a  later  point  of  its  presentation.111  The  pregnancy  of  Brah¬ 
min  wives  as  an  argument  against  the  Brahminical  claim  to  be  born  from  Brahma’s 
mouth  recurs  also  in  the  Agganna-sutta  and  in  its  DTrgha-dgama  and  Madhyama-dga- 
mci  parallels.112 

The  Assalayana-sutta  and  its  two  Chinese  parallels  agree  in  taking  up  some  border 
regions  of  India  in  which  a  two-class  society  can  be  found,113  a  society  where  master 
and  slave  may  exchange  their  roles.114  The  circumstance  that  the  Assalayana-sutta  in 
this  context  refers  to  Yona  has  at  times  been  taken  as  a  sign  of  lateness.115  Yet,  closer 


110  MN  93  at  MN  II  148,29.  Gombrich  1992a:  164  comments  that  “this  means  that  the  brahmins  have  the 
same  impurities  from  birth  as  other  human  beings”.  According  to  Norman  1 99  l/1993c:  272,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  “the  way  in  which  brahmans  are  born,  the  Buddha  satirises  the  Purusastikta  of  the  Rgveda”;  cf. 
also  Gombrich  1988:  77  and  Schmithausen  2005a:  170.  Bronkhorst  2007:  212,  however,  doubts  that 
the  Buddha  had  knowledge  of  this  Vedic  hymn. 

1 1 1  T  71  at  T  I  877b24.  T  71  differs  in  so  far  as  it  covers  the  pregnancy  of  all  four  classes,  thereby  indicat¬ 
ing  that  Brahmins  are  not  different  from  the  other  three  classes  in  respect  to  birth. 

112  DN  27  at  DN  III  81,27,  DA  5  at  T  I  37a25,  and  MA  154  at  T  I  674al2,  translated  in  Meisig  1988:  87. 

113  According  to  MN  93  at  MN  II  149,4,  this  is  the  case  in  “Yona,  Kamboja,  and  other  border  regions”,  yo- 

na-kambojesu  anitesu  ca  paccantimesu  janapadesu  (Se-MN  II  560,18:  yonaka-kambojesu).  Asoka’s 
fifth  rock  edict  similarly  speaks  of  Yona  and  Kamboja  and  other  western  border  countries  that  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  servants  and  masters,  cf.  Bloch  1950:  103,  Hultzsch  1925:  191,  or  Woolner  1924/1993:  8-9. 
Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1299  note  872  explains  that  “Yona  is  the  Pali  transliteration  of  Ionia. 
Kamboja  is  a  region  to  the  northwest  of  the  Indian  ‘Middle  Country"”;  cf.  also  Basak  1963a:  18,  Law 
1932/1979:  50,  and  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  526.  Kamboja  as  one  of  the  sixteen  Indian  countries  re¬ 
curs  in  AN  3:70  at  AN  I  213,4,  AN  8:42  at  AN  IV  252,8,  AN  8:43  at  AN  IV  256,20,  and  AN  8:45  at 
AN  IV  261,1.  King  Milinda  apparently  came  from  the  Yona  region,  as  according  to  Mil  1,1 1,  82,23,  and 
83,1  he  was  a  native  of  Kalasigama  in  Alasanda,  two  hundred  yojanas  from  the  town  of  Sagala  of  the 
Yona  district.  The  Mahavamsa  12:4-5  in  Be-Mhv  68  reports  that  the  Yona  country  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  after  the  third  of  the  councils  recognized  in  the  Theravada  tradition.  While  MA  151  at  T  I 
664al8  agrees  with  MN  93  on  speaking  of  Yona  and  Kamboja,  T  71  at  T  I  877al3 

speaks  instead  of  the  Kusanas,  j=j  AH- 

114  MA  151  at  T 1 664al9  agrees  with  MN  93  at  MN  II  149,6  on  contrasting  “slave”,  with  “master”,  AlK- 

T  71  at  T  I  877all  instead  contrasts  “slave”  with  “clansman”,  AHlK“P.  corresponding  to  kulaputta. 
The  three  versions  also  differ  in  regard  to  the  conclusion  drawn  after  the  various  arguments.  MN  93  con¬ 
cludes  each  argument  by  indicating  that  the  Brahminical  claim  to  class  superiority  has  been  invalidated, 
a  reasoning  found  in  similar  terms  (though  only  on  one  occasion)  in  T  71  at  T  I  877cl8.  MA  151  instead 
follows  each  argument  by  indicating  that  each  of  the  four  classes  will  be  able  to  reach  understanding  as 
long  as  they  adopt  the  right  path,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  151  at  T  I  664a22:  “Brahmins  ...  warriors,  merchants,  and 
workers,  if  they  [practise]  the  right  approach,  they  will  obtain  good  understanding  and  know  by  them¬ 
selves  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma”,  KiS  ...  fkb,  I®,  IfjEtt#,  §£[]#□;£• 

115  Bronkhorst  2007:  209  holds  that  the  mention  of  Yona  “suggests  that  the  passage  which  contains  this  ref¬ 
erence  was  composed  after  -  perhaps  long  after  -  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great”;  cf.  also  Bechert 
1961:  41  note  2,  Lamotte  1947:  217,  and  Winternitz  1920/1968:  40,  who  comments  that  the  reference 
to  Yona  points  to  the  existence  of  the  Greek-Bactrian  kingdom  and  therewith  to  a  time  shortly  before 
Asoka. 
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inspection  brings  to  light  that  a  reference  to  Yona  could  well  have  arisen  already  at  the 
time  of  the  Buddha. 1 16 

The  individual  translation  offers  additional  details  on  the  argument  made  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  as  it  explains  that  by  dint  of  good  conduct  a  slave  can  become  a  free  man,  while  a 
free  man  who  undertakes  evil  conduct  may  end  up  having  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave.117 
Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  this  version,  the  point  of  the  argument  appears  to  be  to 
contrast  the  Brahminical  belief  in  being  the  inheritors  of  a  divinely  fixed  order  with  the 
existence  of  masters  and  slaves  in  other  societies,  where  their  respective  status  would 
be  due  to  their  own  deeds.118 


116  Regarding  the  term  itself,  Kent  1950/1953:  204  s.v.  Yauna  notes  that  the  term  Yauna  occurs  in  an  in¬ 
scription  by  Darius  I  (who  reigned  522-486  BC),  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  form  Yavana  occurs  in 
Panini  4.1.49;  for  a  survey  of  references  to  Yavana  or  Yona  cf.  also  Karttunen  1997:  316-320  and 
Narain  1957:  165-169.  Tdttossy  1955:  310-311  explains  that  “the  term  Yona-'  was  “taken  over  into 
Indian  from  the  Old  Persian  form  Yauna-  some  time  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.”;  cf.  also 
Ray  1988:  312.  In  regard  to  the  reference  to  the  writing  of  the  Yavanas  in  Panini,  Biihler  1895/1963:  27 
note  1  comments  that  “it  seems  to  me  not  wonderful  that  an  author ...  whose  countrymen,  the  Gandharas, 
had  furnished  a  contingent  for  Xerxes’s  invasion  of  Greece,  should  mention  the  old  Oriental  name  of 
the  Greeks  ...  to  me  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  mere  occurrence  of  the  word  Yavana  in 
Sanskrit  works  a  mark,  which  proves  that  they  must  have  been  written  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander”. 
Sircar  1953:  101-102  comments  that  “the  Greeks  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor  ...  and  the  people  of  north¬ 
western  India  certainly  came  into  contact  with  each  other  ...  since  the  time  of  Darius  I  (522-486  B.C.)”. 
Given  that  “Indian  archers  ...  formed  an  important  element  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  and  shared  the  Per¬ 
sian  defeat ...  the  people  of  Uttarapatha  at  least  had  direct  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  B.C.”.  It  “is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  very  word  Yauna ,  meaning  the  Greeks,  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  records  of  Darius  I,  was  borrowed  by  the  Indians  without  any  modification”.  In 
fact,  a  famous  detail  of  Xerxes’s  campaign  to  conquer  Greece  in  480  BC  was  the  heroic  resistance  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Spartans  under  Leonidas,  so  that  it  would  indeed  not  be  surprising  if  some  knowledge  of 
their  valour,  and  perhaps  also  of  their  social  division  into  two  classes  of  master  and  slaves,  should  have 
been  known  in  India  already  by  the  later  part  of  the  fifth  century  BC  from  reports  given  by  Indians  who 
had  taken  part  in  Xerxes’s  campaign.  Since  this  campaign  was  in  revenge  for  the  support  given  by  the 
mainland  Greeks  to  the  Ionian  revolt  against  Persian  dominion,  it  would  also  not  be  surprising  if  the  In¬ 
dians  referred  to  the  Spartans  as  “people  from  Yona”.  That  this  rumour  may  have  been  still  fairly  new 
would  fit  the  formulations  in  MN  93  at  MN II  149,4  and  MA  151  at  T  I  664al8,  both  of  which  agree  that 
the  Buddha  made  a  point  of  ascertaining  if  Assalayana  had  already  ‘heard’  (suta/ H)  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  these  border  countries.  Since  according  to  modern  scholarship  the  Buddha's  teaching  activities 
could  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  and  perhaps  even  early  fourth  century  (cf.,  e.g., 
Bechert  1995:  286,  Brekke  1998:  32,  and  Cousins  1996b:  60),  it  would  appear  entirely  possible  that  the 
Buddha  and  his  contemporaries  had  indeed  heard  of  the  Spartan  two-class  society,  to  which  they  referred 
to  as  the  Yona  country.  Thus,  as  already  noted  by  Basham  1980:  23  note  2,  the  reference  to  Yona  in 
MN  93  “is  not  ...  conclusive  for  a  late  date”.  Halbfass  1995:  199  sums  up:  “references  to  yona,  etc.,  in 
the  Pali  canon  need  not  be  later  interpolations,  added  after  Alexander's  campaign.  They  may  well  go 
back  to  the  oldest  layers  of  the  canon”;  cf.  also  Analayo  2009x. 

117  T  71  at  T  I  877al4. 

118  The  commentary  Ps  III  409,16,  however,  explains  the  present  argument  in  MN  93  by  narrating  how  a 
childless  Brahmin  trader  might  go  with  his  wife  to  these  border  countries  and  then  pass  away.  His  wife 
might  then  consort  with  a  slave  and  have  a  child.  This  child  might  follow  his  father’s  trade  and  eventu¬ 
ally  return  to  the  middle  country  and  take  a  Brahmin  wife.  Due  to  his  impure  descent,  the  children  re- 
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The  topic  of  wholesome  and  evil  deeds  comes  up  again  in  the  Assalayana-sutta  and 
the  individual  translation,  which  take  up  the  retribution  for  wholesome  and  evil  ways 
of  conduct.  The  two  versions  point  out  that,  just  as  wholesome  conduct  will  lead  to  a 
heavenly  rebirth,  so  evil  conduct  will  lead  to  hell,  independent  of  class  affiliation.119 

Although  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  does  not  record  this  argument,  it  agrees  mniiisi 
with  the  Assalayana-sutta  on  bringing  up  the  practice  of  loving  kindness,  an  argument 
not  found  in  the  individual  translation.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  versions,  Assalayana  had  to  admit  that  members  of  any  of  the  four  classes 
(vanna)  would  be  able  to  practice  loving  kindness,  the  practice  of  this  ‘ brahma’ -vihdra 
not  being  a  prerogative  of  Brahmins.120 

The  Assalayana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  also  point  out  that  a  member  of  any 
class  will  be  able  to  wash  himself,  thereby  punning  on  the  Brahminical  notion  that  only 
Brahmins  are  able  to  purify  themselves.121  The  individual  translation  additionally  in¬ 
quires  whether  anyone  could  recognize  the  dirt  washed  away  in  the  water  to  be  the  dirt 
of  a  Brahmin,  a  warrior,  a  merchant,  or  a  worker.122 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  compare  the  mn  ii  152 
ability  of  high-class  members  to  make  fire  with  superior  types  of  wood  to  low-class 
members  who  make  fire  with  inferior  types  of  wood.  Both  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  of  the  resultant  fires  can  be  used,  and  their  colour  and  flame  will  be  similar  to  the 
other  fires.123  The  individual  translation  instead  describes  members  of  the  four  classes 
that  come  close  to  a  fire  during  the  cold  season  and  concludes  that  the  fire  will  warm 
them  all.124 

In  addition  to  these  practical  examples  concerned  with  washing  and  making  a  fire, 
the  two  Chinese  discourses  also  bring  up  the  argument  that  a  member  of  any  class  will 


suiting  from  this  marriage  will  not  be  pure  Brahmins.  As  in  this  way  it  can  be  imagined  how  Brahmins 
can  come  to  be  of  impure  descent,  the  Brahminical  claim  to  class  superiority  is  rendered  invalid.  The 
point  the  commentary  tries  to  make  seems  rather  contrived  and  could  be  modelled  on  DN  3  at  DN 1 93, 16, 
where  the  Buddha  humbled  the  pride  of  a  young  Brahmin  by  pointing  out  that  he  was  the  descendant  of 
a  slave. 

119  MN  93  at  MN  II  149,17  and  MN  II  150,1 1  illustrates  the  two  types  of  conduct  by  listing  the  ten  courses 

of  action  ( kammapatha ).  Instead  of  describing  the  actual  undertaking  of  these  ten  courses  of  action,  T 
71  speaks  in  each  case  of  the  corresponding  mental  state.  Thus  T  71  at  T  I  877al8+23  contrasts  some¬ 
one  who  “enjoys  killing”,  flflx,  with  someone  who  has  a  “mind  of  not  killing”,  etc.  The  topic 

of  the  retribution  for  evil  conduct  comes  up  again  in  T  71  at  T  I  877c20. 

120  MN  93  at  MN  II  151,6  and  MA  151  at  T  I  664bl4. 

121  MN  93  at  MN  II  151,18  and  MA  151  at  T  I  664b23. 

122  T  71  at  T  I  877b9. 

123  MA  151  presents  this  as  two  separate  arguments,  where  the  first  point  at  T  I  663al0  is  that  they  can  all 
produce  fire,  while  the  second  point  at  T 1 663a21  is  that  the  flame  of  their  fires  do  not  differ,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  argument  in  MN  93  at  MN  II  152,10.  MN  93  at  MN  II  152,1  introduces  this  example  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  “a  hundred  men  of  different  births”,  ndndjaccdnam  purisanam  purisasatam ,  which  has  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  MA  151  at  T  I  664c9  in  the  expression  “hundred  types  of  people”,  UlllA,  an  expression  MA 
151  at  T  I  664b22  also  uses  in  relation  to  the  argument  about  washing  oneself. 

124  T  71  at  T  I  877b20. 
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not  be  obstructed  by  empty  space.125  The  individual  translation  additionally  points  out 
that  members  of  any  class  will  find  employment  in  the  king’s  service  and  will  also  be 
able  to  cross  a  river  with  the  help  of  a  boat.126 

mn  ii  153  The  three  versions  also  take  up  the  class  of  a  child  born  from  a  couple  of  mixed  class, 
with  one  parent  from  the  warrior  class  and  the  other  parent  from  the  Brahmin  class.127 
According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  accounts,  Assalayana  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  child  could  belong  to  either  the  father’s  or  the  mother’s  class;128  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  translation,  Assalayana  similarly  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  to  which  class 
the  child  would  belong.129  The  three  versions  agree  in  illustrating  this  dilemma  with  the 
example  of  a  mule,  which  could  not  be  reckoned  to  be  a  horse  or  a  donkey.130 

mn  ii  154  The  Assalayana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  raise  another  argument  that 
involves  Brahmin  brothers.  Assalayana  had  to  admit  that  a  brother  who  is  learned  will 


125  MA  151  at  T  I  664a29  and  T  71  at  T  I  877b5. 

126  T  71  at  T  I  877bl3  and  T  I  877b22.  The  second  example  brings  to  the  mind  the  image  of  "crossing”  the 
stream,  found  frequently  in  the  discourses. 

127  While  MN  93  at  MN  II  153,18  takes  up  the  possibility  that  the  child  is  like  the  mother  or  like  the  father, 

MA  151  at  T 1 665a29  distinguishes  between  three  possible  cases,  where  the  child  might  be  like  the  father, 
it  might  be  like  the  mother,  or  else  it  might  not  be  like  any  of  the  two,  sSJflTfS,  s5cT'fft>£'f5- 

128  MA  151  at  T  I  665a21  relates  this  argument  to  the  previous  discussion  on  making  a  fire  by  highlighting 
that  class  identity  is  simply  the  outcome  of  where  one  is  bom,  just  as  different  types  of  fire  are  simply 
named  after  the  type  of  fuel  in  dependence  on  which  they  burn.  The  image  of  different  types  of  fire 
reckoned  in  accordance  to  their  fuel  can  also  be  found  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  259,24,  where  it  serves  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  dependent  arising  of  consciousness. 

129  T  71  at  T  I  877c9,  where  already  at  the  onset  of  the  discussion  at  T  I  877a2  the  Buddha  had  taken  up  the 
example  of  children  born  from  mixed  parents  of  any  of  the  four  classes. 

130  While  MN  93  and  MA  151  follow  this  exchange  with  the  simile  of  the  mule,  T  71  has  first  the  simile 
and  then  the  present  exchange.  The  same  dilemma,  together  with  the  mule  simile,  occurs  also  in  EA 
49.6  at  T  II  798bl9  (parallel  to  MN  92).  According  to  EA  49.6,  a  child  from  a  couple  of  mixed  Brahmin 
and  warrior  descent  would  invariably  belong  to  the  class  of  the  father.  Another  instance  of  this  dilemma 
can  be  found  in  DN  3  at  DN 1 97,4,  according  to  which  a  child  from  a  Brahmin  and  warrior  couple  would 
be  acceptable  to  Brahmins,  while  the  members  of  the  warrior  class  would  not  give  such  a  child  conse¬ 
cration.  Its  parallel  DA  20  at  T  I  83b6  similarly  indicates  that  the  warriors  would  not  respect  a  child 
from  a  Brahmin  father  and  a  warrior  mother  and  not  consider  it  as  a  rightful  heir,  while  the  Brahmins 
would  respect  a  child  from  a  warrior  father  and  a  Brahmin  mother  and  would  consider  it  a  rightful  heir. 
The  different  opinions  proposed  in  these  texts  show  that  the  Assalayana-sutta' s  inquiry  after  the  class 
of  a  child  from  parents  of  mixed  class  delves  into  a  complex  subject.  According  to  Devi  1999:  50,  "when 
a  male  of  a  higher  varna  marries  a  woman  of  a  lower  varna,  the  marriage  ...  and  the  offspring  is  said  to 
be  anuloma  (...  in  the  natural  order);  when  there  is  a  union  of  a  woman  of  a  higher  varna  with  a  male  of 
a  lower  varna  ...  the  children  of  the  union  are  said  to  be  pratiloma  (...  against  the  natural  or  proper  or¬ 
der)”.  Ibid,  explains  that  while  there  were  different  opinions  on  whether  an  anuloma  child  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  member  of  the  father's  class,  “the  pratilomas  ...  are  lower  in  status  than  any  of  the  two 
parents”  (ibid.  p.  54).  Applied  to  the  present  dilemma,  this  suggests  that  a  child  born  from  a  couple  where 
the  father’s  class  is  superior  to  the  mother,  the  child  might  be  reckoned  the  same  class  as  its  father  or 
else  might  only  receive  the  inferior  class  status  of  its  mother.  A  child  from  a  father  of  inferior  class, 
however,  would  not  seem  to  stand  any  chance  of  being  reckoned  a  member  of  the  higher  class  of  its 
mother. 
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be  honoured  by  the  Brahmins  over  an  unlearned  brother.131  If.  however,  such  an  un¬ 
learned  brother  should  be  virtuous  while  the  learned  one  is  of  evil  conduct,  then  the 
Brahmins  will  honour  virtue  over  learning.  In  both  versions,  the  Buddha  highlighted 
that  by  first  agreeing  to  the  superiority  of  learning  and  then  to  the  superiority  of  moral 
conduct,  Assalayana  had  accepted  the  very  grounds  based  on  which  the  Buddha  pro¬ 
claimed  purification  of  all  four  classes.132 

The  Assalayana-sutta  concludes  its  examination  of  Assalayana’ s  claims  by  narrating  mnii  155 
a  former  meeting  between  the  seer  Asita  Devala  and  seven  Brahmin  seers,  a  tale  also 
found  in  the  partial  parallel  from  the  Ekottarika-agama  and  in  the  discourse  quotation 
in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya.m  The  individual  trans- 


131  MA  15 1  at  T 1 666a29  differs  from  MN  93  in  so  far  as  it  contrasts  two  learned  brothers  with  two  unlearned 
brothers.  T  71  at  T  I  877cl3  has  a  related  argument,  although  this  involves  a  single  child  of  bad  con¬ 
duct,  not  brothers. 

132  While  according  to  MN  93  at  MN  II  154,24  Assalayana  remained  silent,  showing  signs  of  being  de¬ 
feated,  MA  151  at  T  I  666bl5  describes  that,  after  hearing  this  argument,  Assalayana  got  up  and  paid  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Buddha.  The  assembled  audience  was  thereupon  struck  by  wonder  and  expressed  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Buddha’s  might  and  power.  MA  151  at  T  I  666a26  also  describes  that  Assalayana  was 
reduced  to  silence,  which  according  to  its  account,  however,  happened  after  the  tale  of  the  seven  Brah¬ 
min  seers,  a  tale  MA  151  has  before  the  present  argument.  This  placing  is  less  apposite,  as  the  tale  of 
the  seven  Brahmin  seers  fits  more  naturally  after  Assalayana  had  been  defeated,  a  placing  given  to  it  in 
MN  93  and  T  71.  Assalayana' s  paying  respect  and  the  surprised  reaction  of  the  audience,  who  then  ex¬ 
press  their  admiration  for  the  Buddha  in  various  terms,  also  do  not  fit  too  well  into  the  narrative  flow  of 
MA  151.  According  to  MA  151  at  T  I  664al0,  Assalayana  had  come  to  the  Buddha  in  the  company  of  a 
group  of  Brahmins  that  had  asked  him  to  defeat  the  Buddha.  As  there  is  no  indication  that,  apart  from 
these  Brahmins,  others  were  also  present,  the  audience  of  the  discourse  appears  to  consist  of  these  Brah¬ 
mins  (judging  from  the  flow  of  the  narration,  it  would  fit  the  situation  well  if  these  Brahmins  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha  in  private,  since  Assalayana’s  premonition  that  he  might  be  unable  to  defeat  the 
Buddha  in  debate  would  have  alerted  them  to  the  possibility  of  being  unsuccessful  and  hence  would 
have  made  it  preferable  to  avoid  challenging  the  Buddha  in  the  presence  of  others,  cf.  also  Ps  II  284,13 
for  a  similar  type  of  reasoning  in  relation  to  another  discourse  that  also  records  the  Buddha  being  chal¬ 
lenged).  MA  151  at  T  I  666b28  reports  that  after  the  discussion  with  the  Buddha  these  Brahmins  blamed 
Assalayana  for  not  having  stood  his  ground,  which  makes  it  improbable  that  these  same  Brahmins  would 
earlier  have  praised  the  Buddha  in  the  way  described  in  MA  151  at  T  I  666bl7.  Perhaps  the  description 
of  Assalayana’s  paying  of  respect  and  the  reaction  of  the  audience  to  this  behaviour  made  its  way  into 
the  present  discourse  from  the  account  of  a  similar  sequence  of  events  involving  the  Brahmin  Brahmayu 
in  MA  161  at  T  I  689al3,  in  which  case  this  description  suits  the  context  and  is  also  found  in  the  paral¬ 
lels  MN  91  at  MN  II  144,28  and  T  76  at  T  I  885c9. 

133  EA  40.9  takes  place  at  Savatthi  and  begins  by  reporting  that  King  Pasenadi  paid  a  visit  to  the  Buddha. 
On  seeing  several  ascetics  pass  by,  Pasenadi  proclaimed  that  he  held  them  to  be  arahants.  In  reply,  the 
Buddha  explained  that  close  examination  was  required  in  order  to  ascertain  if  someone  was  an  arahant. 
This  introductory  tale  is  similar  to  an  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and  Pasenadi  recorded  in  SN  3:11 
at  SN  I  78,1  (or  SN2  122  at  SN2  I  177,1).  EA  40.9  at  T  II  742bl7  then  continues  with  the  tale  of  the 
seven  Brahmin  seers  visited  by  Asita  Devala.  Similar  to  MN  93,  Asita’ s  appearance  angered  the  Brah¬ 
mins  so  that  they  tried  to  curse  him.  Instead  of  turning  into  ashes,  Asita  became  ever  more  handsome. 
The  reason  for  his  visit  in  EA  40.9,  however,  is  different,  as  the  wrong  view  of  the  seven  Brahmin  seers 
was  that  by  undertaking  asceticism  they  would  be  able  to  reach  kingship  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  It  is  nota- 
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lation  and  the  Pali  commentary  agree  in  identifying  the  seer  Asita  Devala  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha  in  one  of  his  former  lives.134  The  Assalayana-sutta  and  its  parallels  relate  with  mi¬ 
nor  variations  how  Asita  Devala  visited  a  group  of  Brahmin  seers  who  were  holding 
the  same  view  that  Assalayana  had  tried  to  defend  in  front  of  the  Buddha.135  The  Brahmin 
seers  tried  to  curse  Asita  Devala.  but  instead  of  turning  into  ashes  he  became  ever  more 
handsome.136 

mn  ii  156  The  Assalayana-sutta,  the  individual  translation,  and  the  Tibetan  version  agree  that 
Asita  Devala  refuted  the  notion  of  class  superiority  of  the  Brahmin  seers  by  getting 
them  to  admit  that  they  were  not  really  sure  of  the  purity  of  their  descent  through  past 
generations.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  however,  the  Brahmins  felt 
sure  of  the  purity  of  their  descent  for  up  to  seven  generations.  They  were,  however,  un¬ 
able  to  indicate  to  which  class  the  being  to  be  bom  belonged.137  The  individual  transla¬ 
tion  explores  this  point  in  additional  detail,  indicating  that,  while  the  child  is  growing 
in  the  womb,  the  parents  are  unable  to  know  if  it  will  be  blind,  deaf  or  dumb,  if  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hunchbacked  or  lame. 138  If  they  do  not  know  even  this  much,  how  could  they 
claim  to  know  that  it  has  come  from  Brahma’s  mouth? 

mn  ii  157  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  with  Assalayana  taking  refuge  as  a  lay 
disciple,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  the  individual  translation  he 
only  paid  his  respect.139  The  Madhyama-agama  version  continues  by  describing  how 
the  other  Brahmins  blamed  Assalayana  for  having  been  worsted  by  the  Buddha  instead 
of  successfully  defending  their  claim  to  class  superiority.140 


ble  how  EA  40.9  combines  elements  of  MN  93  with  material  found  in  a  different  discourse  in  the  Pali 
Nikayas;  for  other  instance  where  an  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  combines  material  found  in  the  Pali 
canon  in  different  discourses  cf.  above  pp.  472-473  notes  159  and  165,  as  well  as  p.  546  note  89). 

134  T  71  at  T  I  878a5  and  Ps  III  411,7.  Horner  1957/1970:  347  note  2  and  Malalasekera  1937/1995:  210 
suggest  that  Asita  Devala  may  be  identical  with  Kala  Devala  in  Ja  423  at  Ja  III  463,16.  Such  an  identi¬ 
fication  would,  however,  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  by  the  Pali  commentary  and  the  individual  trans¬ 
lation  that  Asita  Devala  was  a  former  birth  of  the  Buddha,  as  Kala  Devala  was  one  of  the  students  of 
Sarabhanga,  a  former  life  of  the  Buddha,  so  that  the  identification  proposed  by  Horner  and  Malalase¬ 
kera  would  result  in  a  co-existence  of  two  former  lives  of  the  Buddha.  On  Asita  Devala  cf.  also  Win- 
disch  1916:  6-13. 

135  MN  93  at  MN  II  154,29  speaks  of  seven  Brahmin  seers,  brahmanisayo ,  EA  40.9  at  T  II  742bl8  and  T 

71  at  T  I  878a2  speak  just  of  “seven  Brahmins”,  fcJfvS  or  MA  151  at  T  I  665b26  speaks  of 

“numerous  seers”,  Jj?  AftllA,  as  does  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  1 10a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  126a4:  drang  srong 
rab  tu  mangpo  dag. 

136  EA  40.9  at  T  II  742b29  explains  that  this  happened  because  he  overcame  their  anger  through  metta. 

137  MA  151  at  T  I  666al3  adds  that  Asita  also  asked  if  the  seers  knew  the  sex  of  the  being  to  be  born,  and 
what  direction  it  came  from;  the  additional  argument  about  the  direction  from  which  the  gandhabba 
comes  is  also  found  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  1 1  la7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  127b2.  On  the  gandhabba  cf.  also 
above  p.  254  note  243. 

138  T  71  at  T  I  878b8. 

139  MA  151  at  T  I  666b28  and  T  71  at  T  I  878b27. 

140  According  to  MA  151  at  T  I  666c2,  to  illustrate  Assalayana’ s  defeat  the  Brahmins  used  the  same  two 
similes  employed  in  MA  133  at  T  I  631cl0  to  illustrate  how  the  householder  Upali  had  been  unable  to 
stand  his  ground  in  debate  with  the  Buddha. 
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MN  94  Ghotamukha-sutta 

The  Ghotamukha-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Ghotamukha”,  records  a  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  monk  Udena  and  the  Brahmin  Ghotamukha.  Of  this  discourse,  so  far  no  par¬ 
allel  seems  to  have  been  identified.141 

The  concluding  section  of  the  Ghotamukha-sutta  indicates  that  the  Buddha  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  away  by  the  time  of  this  discourse,  followed  by  recording  the  building  of 
an  assembly  hall  by  the  Brahmin  Ghotamukha  in  order  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
the  instruction  he  had  received  from  Udena.142  As  the  construction  of  such  a  hall  will 
take  some  time,  a  remark  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  construction  work  must 
be  considerably  later  than  the  Buddha’s  passing  away,  and  thus  posterior  to  the  com¬ 
munal  recitation  of  the  discourses  at  the  so-called  first  council  that  according  to  the 
traditional  account  took  place  at  Rajagaha  soon  after  the  Buddha’s  demise.143 


MN  95  Cahki-sutta 

The  CahkT-sutta,  the  “discourse  [spoken  in  the  presence  of]  Cankl”,  explains  how  to 
preserve  and  arrive  at  truth.  This  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel  in  the  Chinese  Aga- 
mas.  Considerable  parts  of  this  discourse  have,  however,  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit 
fragments,  which  stem  from  two  different  versions  of  this  discourse.  One  of  these  two 
versions  was  probably  referred  to  as  the  Kamathika- sutra,  thereby  taking  as  its  title  the 
name  of  the  main  protagonist  of  the  discourse,  the  Brahmin  youth  Kamathika,144  or 
Kapathika  in  the  Pali  version.145  The  other  Sanskrit  version  has  the  title  CahgT- siitra 


141  Sanskrit  fragment  SHT  V  1476R3-5  (p.  228)  reports  that  a  Brahmin,  on  being  informed  that  the  Buddha 
had  passed  away,  expressed  his  willingness  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  to  meet  the  Buddha  if  the 
latter  had  still  been  alive,  similar  to  MN  84  at  MN  II  90,16  and  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,24.  The  Sanskrit 
discourse  takes  place  near  KausambI  and  has  views  as  its  subject,  while  MN  84  takes  place  in  Madhura 
and  MN  94  near  Varanasi.  The  respective  subject  matter  also  differs,  as  MN  84  reports  the  Brahmin’s 
claim  to  class  superiority  and  MN  94  examines  four  types  of  person  who  torment  themselves,  torment 
others,  torment  both,  or  torment  neither.  Hence  this  Sanskrit  fragment  would  not  be  a  parallel  to  MN  84 
or  to  MN  94;  cf.  also  the  fragments  mentioned  above  p.  309  note  2. 

142  MN  94  at  MN  II  163,25;  cf.  also  Franke  1915:  163  and  Pande  1957:  137. 

143  On  the  first  council  or  perhaps  better  “rehearsal”  cf.  also  below  p.  863. 

144  The  fragments  are  SHT  III  883a  (pp.  132-133),  SHT  IV  165  folios  29-31+42  (p.  203-205,  cf.  also  SHT 
VII  p.  241  and  SHT  IX  p.  379,  which  also  identifies  folio  42),  SHT  V  1025A  (p.  9,  identified  in  SHT 
VII  p.  274),  and  Pelliot  fragment  bleu  18,2,  no.  17  in  Hartmann  1991:  90-92.  SHT  IV  165  folio  29  and 
SHT  V  1025A4-5  correspond  to  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  at  MN  II  164  and  to  the  reasons  for  vis¬ 
iting  the  Buddha  at  MN  II  166-167.  SHT  IV  165  folio  31A  concludes  the  exposition  of  these  reasons. 
SHT  IV  165  folio  30B  parallels  the  Buddha’s  request  to  the  young  Brahmin  that  he  should  not  interrupt 
the  conversation  the  Buddha  was  having  with  other  Brahmins,  found  at  MN  II  168,24.  SHT  III  883a 
and  Pelliot  fragment  bleu  18,2  parallel  the  Buddha’s  examination  of  the  Brahminical  claim  to  truth  at 
MN  II  169-170.  SHT  III  883a  also  has  parts  of  the  Buddha’s  exposition  on  how  to  protect  truth  at  MN 
II  171.  The  uddana  in  fragment  299 V3  in  Hartmann  2000:  363  has  preserved  mathikah,  suggesting  that 
the  discourse  was  entitled  after  its  protagonist  Kamathika. 

145  Following  the  reading  given  in  Ee.  Be-MN  II  380,17  and  Ce-MN  II  654,5  instead  read  Kapatika,  and  Se- 
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and  thereby  agrees  with  the  Pali  Canki-sutta  on  taking  as  its  title  the  name  of  the  Brah¬ 
min  who  makes  his  appearance  during  the  beginning  part  of  the  discourse  and  who  is 
also  present  in  the  assembly  that  witnessed  the  discussion  between  the  Buddha  and  Ka- 
pathika. 146  The  CangT-sutra  has  some  linguistic  features  that  resemble  the  Mahdvastu. 147 
mn  ii  164  The  Canki-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  begins  by  describing  that  the  Brahmin  Can- 
kl  intended  to  visit  the  Buddha,  who  had  come  to  stay  in  a  nearby  grove.  Other  Brah¬ 
mins  objected  that  it  would  be  beneath  CankT’s  dignity  to  go  and  visit  the  Buddha. 
Canki  remained  firm  in  his  decision,  however,  giving  various  reasons  why  it  was  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  visit  the  Buddha. 

mn  ii  166  Compared  to  the  Pali  version,  the  Sanskrit  fragments  present  several  additional  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Brahmin  felt  it  was  appropriate  for  him  to  visit  the  Buddha.  According  to 
the  Kamathika-sutra,  additional  reasons  for  approaching  the  Buddha  were: 
he  had  gone  beyond  future  rebirth, 

he  taught  a  doctrine  good  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end.148 

According  to  the  CangT-sutra,  additional  reasons  that  made  it  appropriate  to  visit  the 
Buddha  were: 

he  dwelled  in  secluded  places, 

he  had  reached  peaceful  concentrative  attainments, 

he  was  superior  to  others  in  his  wisdom, 

he  was  endowed  with  unsurpassable  knowledge  and  conduct.149 

Another  quality  extolled  in  the  CangT-sutra  is  that  the  Buddha  receives  exquisite 
food.150  The  CangT-sutra  also  proclaims  that,  in  whatever  location  the  Buddha  arrives, 
humans  will  be  protected  from  being  harmed  by  demons.151 


MN  II  598,3  reads  Kapadika.  SHT  IV  165  folio  30B2  reads  Kavadika,  while  fragment  3V4+5  and  frag¬ 
ment  4R3  in  Hartmann  2002b:  4  read  Kamathika,  with  Kamadhika  found  in  fragment  3V3. 

146  Fragments  of  this  discourse  have  been  published  by  Brekke  2000:  55-61  and  Hartmann  2002b:  3-16;  cf. 
also  Braarvig  2010:  2-5. 

147  Brekke  2000:  54-55. 

148  gppp  jy  folio  29Re-f:  ksma  mejatfi]  and  (madhye  ka)l(y)d[n]am paryavasdne  [kal](y)[d](na)[m]. 

149  Fragment  2R1,  R4-5,  and  V2  in  Hartmann  2002b:  3:  bhavam  gautamah  dram[n]y(a)[k](dni  sayydsa)nb- 
n(i)  adhyavasatfi]  pr[a]ntdni  vivikt[a]ni ...  Idblu  santandm  samdpattlndm  ...  murrdhnani  ahatva  praj- 
nagatena  tisthati ...  anuttaraye  vidyacaranasampadaye  .... 

150  Fragment  2R2-3  in  Hartmann  2002b:  3:  sa  hi  bhavam  gau[ta]mah  IdbhT pram[t]andm  khadamyabhoja- 

myandm.  The  inclusion  of  this  as  a  praiseworthy  quality  of  the  Buddha  brings  to  mind  the  parallel  to 
the  Mahagovinda-sutta  found  in  the  Mahdvastu,  which  similarly  takes  up  the  exquisite  nature  of  the 
food  the  Buddha  received,  cf.  Basak  1968/2004:  122,10  or  Senart  1897:  201,3:  labhT ...  bhagavam  ... 
pramtanam  khddamya-bhojamydndm.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  counterparts  to  this  passage  only  mention 
the  Buddha’s  attitude  towards  food,  without  taking  the  nature  of  the  food  he  receives  into  considera¬ 
tion,  cf.  DN  19  at  DN  II  223,26,  which  just  mentions  that  the  Buddha  took  food  without  being  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  it,  vigata  mado  ...  aharam  ahareti,  while  T  8  at  T  I  208c7  speaks  of  the  absence  of  any  conceit, 
CtiXPi,  (another  parallel,  DA  3  at  T  I  30b-34b,  does  not  seem  to  cover  this  quality  at  all). 

The  present  passage  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  122,13  or  in  Senart  1897:  201,6  also  refers 
to  the  absence  of  any  intoxication,  vigatamado  aharam  dharati,  in  addition  to  its  description  of  the  ex¬ 
quisiteness  of  the  food  received  by  the  Buddha. 
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Before  turning  to  CankT’s  visit  to  the  Buddha,152  the  Cangi-sutra  describes  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  other  Brahmins  to  Cankl’ s  praises  of  the  Buddha  in  further  detail.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  account,  the  other  Brahmins  came  to  the  conclusion  that  just  one  of  the  qualities 
mentioned  by  Cankl  would  be  sufficient  to  visit  the  Buddha,  even  if  the  Buddha  were 
to  stay  at  a  considerable  distance.153 


151  Fragment  2R6  Hartmann  2002b:  3:  sa  hi  bhavam  gautamah  yam  gramam  vd  nndga[ram  v] (a  u)panis- 
raya  viha(rati  na)  tat[r]a  [a]manus(y)a  manu[sy]am  vihethenti.  This  way  of  highlighting  the  Buddha’s 
protective  powers  again  brings  to  mind  the  Mahavastu,  which  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  description  of  the  Buddha’s  arrival  at  Vaisali.  According  to  the  Mahavastu ,  not  only  did  the 
Buddha’s  arrival  cause  all  demons  to  leave  the  town,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  a  plague,  but  in  several 
former  existences  as  a  hermit,  an  elephant,  and  a  bull,  his  presence  had  the  same  effect  on  demons,  cf. 
Basak  1963a:  361,7  or  Senart  1882a:  283,7.  To  describe  the  protection  against  non-human  beings  afforded 
by  the  Buddha’s  presence  is,  however,  not  exclusive  to  the  Mahavastu ,  since  such  a  description  also  oc¬ 
curs  in  DN  4  at  DN  I  1 16,14:  samano  khalu,  bho,  gotamo  yasmim  game  vd  nigame  va  pativasati,  na 
tasmim  game  vd  nigame  vd  amanussd  manusse  vihethenti,  a  statement  found  also  in  its  Sanskrit  coun¬ 
terpart  folio  398R1  in  Hartmann  2002b:  8:  bha[va]m  (g)[au](tamo)  [y] am  gramaksetram  upanisrtya  vi- 
harati  na  tatramanusya  manusydm  vihethayanti,  and  in  its  Chinese  counterpart  DA  22  at  T  I  95bl2:  “at 
a  location  reached  by  the  recluse  Gotama,  non-humans  and  spirits  do  not  dare  to  make  trouble”,  /J>H 
HUbffMiSlSi,  IHA,  'f'SdUjtfi-  Skilling  1992a:  111  notes  that  “a  similar  statement  is  made  in 
the  Mahasahasrapramardam,  and  a  similar  idea  occurs  in  the  Mulasarvastivadin  Vinayavibhahga  in 
Tibetan  and  Chinese  translation”.  Nevertheless,  when  considered  together  with  the  reference  to  exqui¬ 
site  food,  this  emphasis  on  the  protective  aura  caused  by  the  Buddha’s  presence  may  reflect  some  de¬ 
gree  of  affinity  between  the  CahgT-sutra  and  the  Mahavastu ,  in  addition  to  their  linguistic  similarities. 

152  According  to  MN  95  at  MN  II  164,5,  the  Buddha  was  staying  in  a  grove  of  sala- trees  (shorea  robusta) 
called  “grove  of  devas”,  devavane  salavane,  located  north  of  the  village  Opasada.  The  commentary  Ps 
III  414,16  explains  that  this  grove  was  called  devavana  because  religious  offerings  were  made  in  it  to 
devas,  devatanam  balikammam  kariyati.  Cangi-sutra  fragment  3R5  in  Hartmann  2002b:  4  also  speaks 
of  a  grove  of  devas,  devammravana.  SHT  IV  165  folio  29Rb  of  the  Kamathika- sutra  refers  instead  to  a 
sisapdvana,  similarly  located  north  of  the  village,  uttarena  grdmasya.  A  simsapdvana  or  simsapdvana 
recurs  in  the  Mahdparinirvdna-sutra  in  fragment  S  360  folios  164R4,  170R3,  and  178V5+R1  in  Wald- 
schmidt  1950:  14,  17,  and  21,  in  DN  23  at  DN  II  316,8,  in  SN  56:31  at  SN  V  437,20,  and  in  AN  3:34  at 
AN  I  136,19.  Although  the  Mahaparinirvdna-sutra  indicates  the  simsapdvana  to  be  invariably  found 
“north  of  the  village”,  uttarena  grdmasya,  the  actual  locations  of  the  grove  differ.  DN  23,  SN  56:31, 
and  AN  3:34  also  associate  the  simsapdvana  with  different  locations.  These  variations  suggest  that  ref¬ 
erences  to  a  simsapdvana  or  simsapdvana,  a  grove  with  Indian  Rosewood  trees  (dalbergia  sissoo)  north 
of  a  village,  could  be  just  a  standard  pericope,  cf.  also  von  Simson  1965:  72  and  Legittimo  2004:  46. 
MN  95  locates  this  particular  grove  near  the  village  Opasada,  to  which  SHT  IV  165  folio  29Vc  and  SHT 
V  1025  A5  refer  as  Upasala,  while  fragment  2V3  and  fragment  3R1+5  in  Hartmann  2002b:  3-4  speak  of 
Upasaya. 

153  Fragment  2V5-6  and  fragment  3R1  in  Hartmann  2002b:  3-4:  ekind  pi  ahgena  samvi(d)[ya]ti  arhdma  ... 
gauta[m]am  darsandye  upasamkkramitum  paryupdsandya  sace  so  bhavam  gautamah  ito  sya  ekasmi ... 
yojanasate  pi.  In  MN  95  at  MN  II  168,6,  Cankl  himself  makes  the  statement  that  even  one  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  would  suffice  for  making  it  appropriate  to  visit  the  Buddha,  ekamekena  pi ...  ahgena  samannagato 
...  mayam  eva  arahdma  ...  gotamam  dassanaya  upasahkamitum  (Be-MN  II  380,10  and  Se-MN  II  597,16: 
upasahkamitun  ti),  although  he  does  not  refer  to  the  distance  at  which  the  Buddha  might  dwell.  A  pas¬ 
sage  similar  to  the  CahgT-sutra  can  be  found  in  the  Kutatandya-sutra,  Sanskrit  fragment  402v3  in  von 
Criegem  2002:  40,  where  the  Pali  version.  DN  5  at  DN  I  133,25,  does  not  have  such  a  statement. 
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mn  ii  168  The  Pali  version  and  its  Sanskrit  fragment  parallels  report  that  during  the  ensuing 
discussion  between  the  Buddha  and  some  senior  Brahmins,  the  Brahmin  youth  Kapa¬ 
thika  broke  in  and  interrupted  their  conversation.  When  the  Buddha  rebuked  Kapathika 
for  this,  Canki  intervened  on  behalf  of  Kapathika,  declaring  that  the  young  Brahmin  was 
wise  and  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 
mn  ii  169  Kapathika  then  confronted  the  Buddha  with  the  claim  that  the  Brahminical  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  preserves  the  only  truth.  According  to  the  CankT-sutta  and  the  Kamathika- sutra, 
the  Buddha  unveiled  the  weak  foundation  of  this  claim  by  inquiring  whether  the  former 
sages,  held  to  be  the  founders  of  this  tradition,  had  personal  realization  of  the  truth.154 
While  in  the  Pali  account  the  point  at  stake  was  whether  the  former  Brahminical  teach¬ 
ers  could  claim  to  “know”  and  “see”  the  truth,155  according  to  the  Kamathika- sutra  the 
point  at  issue  was  personal  and  direct  realization  of  five  qualities.156 
mn  ii  170  According  to  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  Kapathika  remained  silent  in  reply  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  query.  In  the  Pali  version,  however,  Kapathika  admitted  that  those  former  sages 
had  not  claimed  to  have  such  personal  realization.157  The  CankT-sutta  and  the  Kamathi¬ 
ka- sutra  continue  with  the  simile  of  the  blind  men.158  Kapathika  replied  by  declaring 
that  his  truth  claim  was  not  only  based  on  faith,  but  also  on  oral  tradition. 

According  to  the  CankT-sutta,  in  reply  to  this  declaration  by  Kapathika  the  Buddha 
examined  the  limitations  of  five  sources  of  knowledge: 
faith, 

-  liking, 

oral  tradition, 


154  Although  this  exchange  has  not  been  preserved  in  its  entirety  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments,  Pelliot  frag¬ 
ment  bleu  18,2Vd+Rc,  no.  17  in  Hartmann  1991:  91,  has  preserved  references  to  (Vama)devo,  Visva- 
mitro,  Jamada[gnir],  and  [A]m[g](iraso),  while  SHT  III  883aV5  refers  to  (A)[sta]ko,  Vdmako ,  Vama- 
devo,  and  Visvd(milro),  pointing  to  a  similar  list  of  ancient  Indian  sages  as  found  in  MN  95  at  MN  II 
169,29. 

155  MN  95  at  MN  II  169,17:  aham  etam  janami,  aham  etam.  passami,  idam  eva  saccam  mogham  anfian  ti. 

156  gppp  jjj  8g3aV2:  (e)vam  ( vajdad-aham-esam  pamcdnal n-dha] rmandm  svayam-abhi(jn)[d](ya)  and  V6: 
esam  pamcandm  dharmanam  sva[y],  although  unfortunately  the  fragment  has  not  preserved  the  part  that 
indicates  what  are  these  five  qualities.  Hartmann  1991:  91  draws  attention  to  a  similar  formulation  found 
in  MN  99  at  MN  II  199,30,  where  the  question  at  stake  is  whether  former  Brahminical  teachers  could 
claim  to  have  personal  and  direct  realization  of  the  fruits  of  truth,  asceticism,  celibacy,  study,  and  gen¬ 
erosity. 

157  Pelliot  fragment  bleu  18,2Re,  no.  17  in  Hartmann  1991:  91:  (tusn)T[m](bhu)to  madg[u]bhuta(h)  and 
SHT  III  883aV8:  (sra)staskandhah  adhomu[kho]  ni[s](p)[r](atibhanah). 

158  gyp  jjj  8g3aRi  has  preserved  a  reference  to  the  blind  men,  andhavenyu[pa]man[o] .  This  simile  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  Katha  Upanisad  1.2.5,  which  illustrates  the  predicament  of  ignorant  fools  who  deem 
themselves  wise  with  the  image  of  “blind  men  led  by  one  who  is  himself  blind”  (translated  by  Radha- 
krishnan  1953/1992:  609),  andhenaiva  myamdnd  yathandhah.  Horsch  1961:  1406  comments  that  this 
parallelism  need  not  imply  a  direct  relationship  between  early  Buddhism  and  the  Upanisads,  as  the 
image  of  the  blind  led  by  a  blind  would  have  been  part  of  ancient  Indian  lore  in  general.  Another  in¬ 
stance  of  this  image  can  be  found  in  the  Jain  Siiyagada  1.1.2.19  in  Bollee  1977b:  18,11,  translated  ibid, 
p.  95,  who  (p.  96)  mentions  another  occurrence  in  Mahdbhdrata  2.38.3. 
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examination-and-reasoning, 
intuitive  acceptance  of  a  view. 159 

The  Cangi-sutra  fragments,  however,  instead  take  up  truth  claims  based  on  what  is 
seen,  heard,  sensed,  and  cognised.160  According  to  the  Cangi-sutra,  when  truth  claims 
are  made  based  on  what  is  seen,  heard,  etc.,  but  without  having  reached  personal  re¬ 
alization,161  then  they  can  lead  to  dogmatic  adherence  to  an  oral  tradition.162 

The  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions  agree  that  to  protect  truth  one  should  not  make  dog¬ 
matic  claims  based  on  any  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  listed  in  their  respective  pres¬ 
entations.163  The  CahkI-sutta  and  its  parallels  proceed  from  protection  of  truth  to  dis¬ 
covery  of  truth  ( saccanubodha  or  satyanubodha). 

The  Pali  version  introduces  discovery  of  truth  by  describing  a  householder  who  in¬ 
vestigates  if  a  monk  shows  signs  of  being  under  the  influence  of  greed,  anger,  or  de¬ 
lusion.  In  the  Sanskrit  fragment  versions,  however,  the  object  of  a  similar  investigation 
appears  to  be  the  Buddha  himself.164 


159  MN  95  at  MN  II  170,27:  saddha,  ruci,  anussava,  dkdraparivitakka,  ditthinijjhanakkhanti.  SHT  III  883a 
R4  has  preserved  a  reference  to  (svdkd)raparivitarkitam,  followed  by  sudrstiniddhya ,  so  that  this  ver¬ 
sion  may  have  had  a  similar  exchange. 

160  Hartmann  2002b:  11  remarks  that  although  “the  structure  of  the  present  passage  is  partly  obscured  ...  it 
becomes  clear  that  only  four  factors,  drstam,  srutam,  hvutam/hmutam,  vijnatam  are  listed  here”.  Other 
Pali  discourses  similarly  indicate  that  what  is  seen,  heard,  sensed,  and  cognised  should  not  be  taken  up 
in  a  dogmatic  manner.  Thus,  MN  1  at  MN  I  3,15  warns  against  conceivings  in  regard  to  these  four;  MN 
22  at  MN  I  135,34  presents  these  four  as  instances  for  identification  and  the  genesis  of  views;  MN  112 
at  MN  III  30,8  indicates  that  an  arahant  is  thoroughly  detached  from  these  four;  MN  143  at  MN  III  261 , 10 
advises  not  to  hold  on  to  these  four  when  one  is  about  to  pass  away;  and  according  to  Sn  5:9  at  Sn  1086 
freedom  from  attachment  to  dittha  suta,  muta,  and  vihhata  leads  to  Nirvana.  On  dittha  suta,  muta,  and 
vihnata  cf.  also  Bapat  1950:  93-94,  Bhattacharya  1980,  Jayatilleke  1963/1980:  60-61,  Jayawickrama 
1978:  50-51,  and  below  p.  635  note  4;  on  muta  in  particular  cf.  also  Gomez  1976:  159  note  21. 

161  Fragment  4V3  in  Hartmann  2002b:  5:  sdmatn  dharmmam  anabhijnaya. 

162  Fragment  4V3-4  in  Hartmann  2002b:  5:  paramparaya  pita( kasampradanena  ekd)[nt](a)sravanena  nis- 
thd  gamtum  idam  eva  satyam  mogham  amnyad  iti. 

163  MN  95  at  MN  II  171,12:  na  tveva  tdva  ekamsena  nittham  gacchati,  idam  eva  saccam,  mogham  ahhan 
ti,  a  recommendation  found  similarly  in  Cangi-sutra  fragment  4V6  and  5R1  in  Hartmann  2002b:  5:  na 
ca  puna  sthamasah  pralamsah  pragrhya  abhinivisya  abhivyavahara[t]i  ...  idam  eva  satyam  mogham 
amnyad  i[t]i. 

164  While  MN  95  at  MN  II  171,31  speaks  of  a  monk  in  general,  bhikkhu  annataram  gdmarn  va  nigamam  va 
upanissaya  viharati ,  Cangi-sutra  fragment  5R6  in  Hartmann  2002b:  5  introduces  this  part  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata,  sastb  loke  [u]t[p]ad[y]ati  tathdgato  arahdm  sammyaksambuddhah 
....  and  then  continues  (Vl)  with  so  anyataram  gramam  va  nnagaram  va  upanisraya  [v](i)harati,  so 
that  here  it  is  the  Tathagata  who  lives  in  dependence  on  some  village  and  then  becomes  the  object  of 
the  householder’s  investigation.  Fragment  326V6  of  the  Kamathika- sutra  in  Hartmann  2002b:  13  also 
refers  to  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata.  The  arising  of  a  Tathagata  and  the  description  of  how  a  householder 
investigates  the  Tathagata  concerning  the  presence  of  greed,  anger,  or  delusion  recur  also  in  fragments 
of  the  Pimgaldtreya-sutra ,  fragment  367v5-6  in  Peipina  2008:  41,  reading:  sdstus  trsu  sthdnesu  visud- 
dhitn  samanvesate  tadyatha  lobhadha(r)[me]  dvesadharme  mohadharme ,  and  in  the  Sramanyaphala- 
siitra  found  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu ,  Gnoli  1978a:  230,16,  which  also  combines  these  two  elements 
by  describing  how  a  householder  goes  forth  to  undertake  the  gradual  path  after  having  in  the  above 
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This  investigation  is  concerned  with  ascertaining  if  this  person  might  claim  to  know 
what  he  does  not  know  and  teach  what  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  follow  his 
instructions.  The  Pali  and  Sanskrit  versions  agree  in  qualifying  the  teachings  given  by 
this  person  to  be  profound  and  sublime,165  qualifications  other  Pali  discourses  associate 
with  the  Buddha’s  exposition  of  the  Dharma.166 

mn  ii  173  The  CarikT-sutta  and  its  parallels  describe  in  similar  terms  how,  based  on  such  inves¬ 
tigation,  the  householder  places  confidence,  learns,  and  practises  the  teachings,  until  he 
reaches  personal  realization  of  the  truth.167  In  regard  to  the  series  of  steps  that  lead  from 
initial  confidence  to  personal  realization  of  the  truth,  the  CangT-sutra  adds  that  after 
having  heard  the  teachings  and  before  being  able  to  bear  them  in  mind,  they  need  to  be 
learned.168  The  CangT-sutra  also  presents  a  transitional  step  between  intuitive  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  teachings  and  the  arising  of  the  desire  (to  practise),  which  is  the  arising  of 


manner  investigated  the  Tathagata.  The  same  is,  however,  not  found  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  of 
the  same  discourse,  cf.  DN  2  at  DN  I  62,24,  DA  27  at  T  I  109b7  (to  be  supplemented  from  T  I  83c3), 
and  T  22  at  T  I  272b28  (another  parallel,  EA  42.7  at  T  II  764al3,  does  not  have  the  gradual  path  ac¬ 
count  at  all).  In  the  case  of  MN  95,  if  the  Pali  version  were  to  be  emended  in  accordance  with  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragment,  MN  95  at  MN  II  171,31  would  simply  read  annataram  gamam  vd  nigamam  vd  upanis- 
saya  viharati ,  without  specifying  bhikkhu  to  be  the  subject  of  this  sentence.  That  is,  the  difference  bet¬ 
ween  the  Pali  and  the  Sanskrit  versions  revolves  around  the  occurrence  of  the  subject  bhikkhu  in  the 
Pali  sentence.  The  sentence  found  in  MN  95  at  MN  II  171,31  occurs  also  in  MN  55  at  MN  I  369,1 1: 
bhikkhu  annataram  gamam  vd  nigamam  vd  upanissaya  viharati ,  where  this  sentence  is  similarly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  examining  the  relationship  of  this  monk  to  a  lay  supporter.  The  similarity  between  these  two 
discourses  is  also  highlighted  in  the  commentary  at  Ps  III  426,1 1,  which  refers  to  MN  55  in  its  gloss  on 
the  present  passage  in  MN  95.  Due  to  this  affinity  between  the  two  discourses,  it  could  easily  have  hap¬ 
pened  that,  during  the  transmission  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  collection,  the  subject  bhikkhu  accidentally 
made  its  way  from  MN  55  into  the  present  passage  in  MN  95.  A  problem  with  this  hypothesis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  in  MN  95  this  sentence  is  not  preceded  by  a  reference  to  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata,  so  that, 
without  the  subject  bhikkhu,  the  sentence  would  not  only  be  without  an  explicit  subject,  but  also  with¬ 
out  an  implicit  subject. 

165  MN  95  at  MN  II  172,14:  gambhiro  so  dhammo  duddaso  duranubodho  santo  panlto  atakkdvacaro  nipu- 
no  panditavedaniyo  (B£-MN  II  384,16,  Ce-MN  II  658,28,  and  Se-MN  II  603,11:  panditavedaniyo),  Cah- 
gl-sutra  fragment  5V4  in  Hartmann  2002b:  6:  gambhiram  nipunam  sukhumam  duranubodham  atarkki- 
yam  atarkkdvacaram  panditavedanlyam ,  Kdmathika- sutra  fragment  327R5  in  Hartmann  2002b:  14:  sdn- 
to  sya  sa  dharmah  parmjtjo  gambhiro  gambhlravabhdso  durdrso  duravabodho  tarkyo  tarkyavacarah. 

166  The  same  set  of  qualifications  recurs  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  167,31,  MN  72  at  MN  I  487,5,  MN  85  at  MN  II 
93,25,  SN  6:1  at  SN  I  136,9  (or  SN2  172  at  SN2  1  298,9),  and  Vin  I  4,33  in  relation  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Buddha  Gotama,  and  in  DN  14  at  DN  II  36,2  in  relation  to  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  VipassI . 

167  A  to  some  extent  comparable  series  of  steps  can  be  found  in  the  Jain  Viyahapannatti  2.37-46  in  Lal- 
wani  1973b:  199,29. 

168  Fragment  6V1  in  Hartmann  2002b:  6:  srnvantah  dharmmam  paryyapunati,  dharmmam  paryydpunjam] , 
the  corresponding  statement  in  MN  95  at  MN  II  173,20  just  reads  suh’a  dhammam  dhareti.  The  Kdm- 
athika-sutra  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  Pali  presentation,  cf.  fragment  327V6  in  Hartmann  2002b: 
15:  srutam  dharman  dharayati.  In  other  Pali  discourses,  pariyapundti  and  dhareti  occur  in  a  triad  of 
near  synonyms,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  32  at  DN  III  206,14  or  MN  89  at  MN  II  124,30,  so  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  MN  95  and  the  Cahgl-sutra  do  not  seem  to  involve  a  substantially  different  conception  of  the 
steps  required  for  coming  to  a  personal  realization  of  the  truth. 
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joy.169  The  role  of  joy  as  an  important  factor  for  the  path  to  realization  is  a  recurrent 
theme  in  the  Pali  discourses.170 

The  final  part  of  the  CankT-sutta  describes  arrival  at  truth  through  repeated  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  factors  and  records  that  Kapathika  became  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  The  Kamathika- siitra  fragment  instead  reports  that  the  Buddha  gave  a  gradual 
teaching  to  the  Brahmin  Cankl  (CamgT),  leading  up  to  a  disclosure  of  the  four  noble 
truths.171  Hearing  this  teaching,  the  Brahmin  attained  stream-entry,172  took  refuge,  and 
invited  the  Buddha  and  his  monks  for  a  meal  the  next  day.  According  to  the  Kamathi- 
kci- sutra  fragment,  once  the  preparations  were  completed,  the  meal  offering  took  place, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Buddha  spoke  a  set  of  verses.173 


MN  96  Esukari-sutta 

The  Esukari-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  EsukarT”,  records  a  conversation  between  the  Bud¬ 
dha  and  the  Brahmin  EsukarT.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,174 
The  Esukari-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  with  a  Brahmin  proclaim¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  Buddha  that  the  members  of  any  class  should  serve  those  of  a  higher 
class,  with  the  Brahminical  class  being  the  one  that  should  be  served  by  all  other  classes. 175 
In  reply  to  this  proclamation,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  the  Buddha 
asked  the  Brahmin  EsukarT  if  the  whole  world  had  authorized  the  Brahmins  to  establish 


169  Fragment  6V1-2  Hartmann  2002b:  6:  dharmmanidhyanam  ksamat(i)  ...  (pramodyam)  [jjdyati,  pramudi- 
tasya  cchandah  jdyati,  MN  95  at  MN  II  173,22,  however,  directly  proceeds  to  the  desire  (to  practise), 
dhammanijjhdnakkhantiyd  sad  chando  jdyati.  The  Kamathika- sutra  fragment  327V6  in  Hartmann 
2002b:  15  proceeds  differently,  since  from  memorizing  the  teachings  it  continues  via  thinking  and  ex¬ 
amining  to  investigating,  dhrtam  dharmam  cintayati,  cintayitvd  tulayati ,  tulayitvd  upapanksate. 

170  E.g.,  AN  10:2  at  AN  V  2,25  indicates  that  the  presence  of  joy,  pdmojja,  naturally  leads  to  the  arising  of 
happiness,  concentration,  and  realization.  SN  12:23  at  SN  II  32,3  compares  this  natural  sequence  to  rain 
that  falls  on  a  hill  top  and  in  due  course  fills  the  rivers  and  flows  into  the  sea. 

171  DA  (Skt)  fragment  328r4.  This  final  part  of  the  Kdmathika-sutra  fragments  is  no  longer  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  published  in  Hartmann  2002b  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me 
with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  section  of  the  fragment). 

172  DA  (Skt)  fragment  328r7  reports  that  the  Brahmin  Camgi  attained  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths, 
saw  the  Dharma,  and  went  beyond  doubt,  indications  corresponding  to  the  standard  description  of 
stream-entry  in  the  early  discourses. 

173  DA  (Skt)  fragment  328v8,  which  begins  with  a  reference  to  agnihotramukha  yajhd ;  for  a  study  of  a 
range  of  occurrences  of  this  stanza  cf.  Skilling  2003;  on  a  rendering  of  this  stanza  in  the  Chinese  DTr- 
gha-agama  cf.  Meisig  2010:  72. 

174  The  parallel  is  MA  150  at  T  I  660c-663b.  While  MN  96  takes  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  near  SavatthI,  MA 
150  has  the  Bamboo  Grove  by  Rajagaha  as  its  location.  The  two  versions  agree  on  taking  the  name  of 
the  Buddha’s  visitor,  Esukari/fJjjliRH,  as  their  title. 

173  Bucknell  2007:  21  note  59  points  out  that  in  MN  96  at  MN  II  177,22  (the  same  holds  true  for  MA  150 
at  T  I  661a7)  the  listing  of  classes  begins  with  the  Brahmins,  followed  by  the  warrior  class,  whereas 
elsewhere  in  the  discourses  such  listings  begin  with  the  warrior  class.  This  departure  from  the  usual  se¬ 
quence  reflects  the  circumstance  that  the  listing  is  presented  as  being  spoken  by  a  Brahmin,  who  natu¬ 
rally  puts  his  own  class  in  first  position. 


MN  II  174 


MN  II  177 
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who  should  serve  whom.176  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  however,  the 
Buddha  asked  if  this  proposition  was  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  Brahmins.177 
In  both  versions,  the  Brahmin  had  to  answer  in  the  negative,  which  caused  the  Buddha 
to  compare  the  Brahminical  prescription  on  the  service  to  be  rendered  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  four  classes  to  forcing  a  poor  person  to  eat  meat  and  also  ask  him  to  pay  for  it. 178 
mn  ii  17S  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  appropriateness  of  giving  service 
should  be  evaluated  based  on  whether  such  service  results  in  bettering  or  worsening  the 
server’s  condition,  in  the  sense  of  whether  faith,  virtue,  learning,  generosity,  and  wis¬ 
dom  will  increase  or  decrease  due  to  such  service.  The  parallel  version  similarly  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Buddha  made  the  Brahmin  acknowledge  that  the  point  at  stake  was  whether 
these  five  qualities  increase  or  decrease  through  rendering  service,  although  in  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  account  this  takes  place  through  a  series  of  questions  and  answers.179 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  also  explores  the  need  to  avoid  generalizations  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  unwholesome  conduct  happens  even  when  someone  has  a  high  social  posi¬ 
tion  or  is  endowed  with  great  beauty  and  wealth.  This  line  of  reasoning,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  highlights  that  sweeping  proposals,  like  the 
declaration  made  by  Esukari,  do  not  take  into  account  individual  differences. 
mn  ii  180  The  Esukari-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  the  Brahmin  Esukari  came  out  with  an¬ 
other  proposition,  in  which  he  described  the  type  of  wealth  characteristic  of  each  of  the 
four  classes.  The  two  versions  agree  on  three  of  these  types  of  wealth: 
begging  is  a  Brahmin’ s  wealth, 
a  bow  is  a  warrior’s  wealth, 
farming  is  the  wealth  of  a  merchant.18" 


176  MN  96  at  MN  II  178,15:  “how  is  it  ...  has  the  whole  world  agreed  to  the  Brahmins  setting  forth  these 
four  types  of  service”,  kim  panel  ...  sabho  loko  brahmananam  el  ad  abbhanujdnati,  imd  catasso  pdri- 
cariyd  pahhdpentu  ti  (Ce-MN  II  668,21:  panndpentT  ti )? 

177  MA  150  at  T  I  661al8:  “do  the  Brahmins  know  by  themselves  these  four  types  of  class  and  what  re¬ 
spectful  behaviour  to  designate  for  these  four  classes”,  HfKiSSB  §  When 

evaluating  the  difference  between  the  two  versions,  it  seems  that  the  issue  at  stake  is  social  convention. 
Thus,  the  suggestion  in  MN  96  that  a  general  consensus  would  be  needed  to  set  up  such  conventions 
seems  quite  appropriate.  In  contrast,  the  proposal  in  MA  150  that  to  determine  the  type  of  service  to  be 
rendered  among  members  of  the  different  classes  requires  personal  knowledge  seems  less  straightfor¬ 
ward,  as  one  might  wonder  what  kind  of  personal  knowledge  would  enable  setting  out  such  conventions. 

178  The  instruction  given  to  this  man  in  MA  150  at  T  I  661a26  actually  enjoins  that  “[you]  can  eat,  [but 
you]  should  give  me  'straight'”,  'oj'jjr,  'H’JHftjiJ.  The  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  1285  note  4 
suggests  the  occurrence  of  ]|[  to  be  an  error  for  {ft,  “price”,  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  both  characters 
have  the  same  pronunciation,  in  which  case  the  reading  found  in  the  Indie  original  used  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Madhyama-agama  would  have  been  similar  in  meaning  to  the  Pali  version.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  MA  150  does  not  specify  that  the  person  who  is  given  the  meat  is  poor.  The  specification 
that  the  man  is  poor  recurs  in  another  instance  of  this  image  in  AN  6:57  at  AN  III  384,10. 

179  MA  150  at  T  I  661c20.  As  its  fourth  quality,  MA  150  lists  This  should  be  the  counterpart  to  edga 
in  the  Pali  version,  although  another  discourse  in  the  same  collection,  MA  152  at  T  I  669bl8,  has  the 
more  straightforward  as  its  counterpart  to  a  reference  to  caga  in  MN  99  at  MN  II  199,19. 

180  While  MN  96  at  MN  II  180,21  associates  the  merchant  class  to  farming  and  cattle  raising,  kasigorak- 
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In  regard  to  the  fourth  class,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  sickle  and 
the  carrying-pole  are  a  worker’s  characteristic  type  of  wealth.181  The  Madhyama-aga- 
mci  parallel  instead  speaks  of  “hemp”  as  the  wealth  of  a  worker.182 

The  Esukdri-sutta  reports  the  Brahmin’s  proclamation  that  those  who  despise  their  re¬ 
spective  type  of  ‘wealth’  fail  their  duty,  comparable  to  a  watchman  who  commits  theft.183 
The  commentary  explains  that  a  watchman  does  not  do  his  duty  if  he  steals  the  goods 
he  should  be  protecting.184 

The  Madhyama-agama  account  instead  illustrates  this  case  with  the  example  of  a 
cowherd  who  does  not  look  after  his  cows,  indicating  that  to  spurn  the  traditional  du¬ 
ties  of  one’s  own  class  is  comparable  to  a  cowherd  who  does  not  fulfil  the  task  for 
which  he  has  been  employed.183  In  both  versions,  this  proposition  receives  the  same  re¬ 
ply  as  the  earlier  proposition  about  service,  followed  by  illustrating  the  vanity  of  such 
proclamations  with  the  same  simile  about  forcing  someone  to  eat  meat  and  demanding 
payment  for  it. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  in  reply  to  Esukari’s  description  of  the  mn  ii  181 
wealth  of  the  four  classes  the  Buddha  declared  the  “noble  supramundane  Dharma”  to 
be  a  person’s  own  wealth,186  while  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  he 
proclaimed  a  person’s  own  wealth  to  be  the  “Dharma  of  appeasement”,  the  “Dharma  of 
complete  cessation”,  the  “Dharma  of  the  path  to  awakening”  and  the  “well-gone  Dhar¬ 
ma”.187  Although  differing  in  formulation,  both  versions  would  have  the  same  type  of 
‘wealth’  in  mind. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  explains  class  to  be  merely  the  conditioned  outcome 
of  one’s  place  of  birth,  similar  to  different  types  of  fire  that  are  reckoned  according  to 
the  fuel  in  dependence  on  which  they  burn.  The  same  version  continues  by  declaring 
that  anyone  who  goes  forth  under  the  Tathagata  and  refrains  from  the  ten  unwholesome 
courses  of  action,  to  whatever  class  he  may  belong  to,  is  “accomplished  in  the  method 


kha,  MA  150  at  T  I  662bl4  only  mentions  farming,  EHff-  As  Rhys  Davids  1922:  203  points  out,  for 
assessing  the  economic  situation  in  ancient  India  it  is  significant  that  this  passage  sees  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  as  unfit  for  Brahmins. 

181  MN  96  at  MN  II  180,26:  asitabyabhahgT. 

182  MA  150  at  T I  662b21:  fpfi,  without  offering  further  indications  on  how  hemp  can  be  considered  the  char¬ 
acteristic  wealth  of  a  worker. 

183  MN  96  at  MN  II  180,13+18+22+27:  sandhanam  atimannamano  akiccakarT  hoti,  gopo  va  adinnam  adiya- 
rndno  ti  (Se-MN  II  614, 17:  saddhanam). 

184  Ps  III  428,25. 

185  MA  150  at  T  I  662bl+8+15+22:  “having  despised  his  own  wealth,  he  will  in  turn  suffer  a  setback,  just 

like  a  cowherd  who  is  unable  to  watch  the  cows  will  in  turn  suffer  a  setback”,  PPJfl! 

mi  mmc* 

186  MN  96  at  MN  II  181,7:  ariyam  ...  lokuttaram  dhammam  purisassa  sandhanam  (Se-MN  II  615,19:  sad¬ 
dhanam). 

187  MA  150  at  T  I  662cl0:  Jlih/'iS,  MISS,  HI S;£-  MA  150  introduces  this  statement  by  point¬ 

ing  out  that  the  Buddha  made  such  a  proposal  “having  himself  well  realized  and  well  known  dharmas", 
-R  f=! Hjl¥,  8r£ntii/;£.  thereby  setting  a  contrast  to  the  Brahminical  proposition,  which  was  not  based  on 
personal  knowledge. 
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MN  II  182 


MN  II  185 


of  the  wholesome  Dharma”. 188  This  indication  is  not  made  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version. 

The  Esukdri-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  with  various  arguments  against  the  Brah- 
minical  claim  to  class  superiority,  such  as  the  ability  of  all  four  classes  to  practise  lov¬ 
ing  kindness,  to  wash  themselves,  or  to  kindle  a  fire,  similar  to  the  arguments  raised  in 
the  Assaldyana-sutta  and  its  parallel.189  Both  versions  conclude  with  the  Brahmin  Esu- 
kari  taking  refuge. 


MN  97  Dhananjani-sutta 1 90 

The  Dhananjani-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Dhananjani”,  records  Sariputta’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Brahmin  Dhananjani.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma.191 

The  Dhananjani-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  describing  that  a 
monk,  who  had  just  come  from  Rajagaha,  visited  Sariputta.192  According  to  the  Dhd- 
nahjani-sutta,  Sariputta  asked  the  monk  about  the  welfare  of  the  Buddha,  of  other  monks 
and  of  the  Brahmin  Dhananjani. 

The  Madhyama-agama  parallel  reports  that  Sariputta  also  inquired  about  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  nuns  and  the  laity.  He,  moreover,  not  only  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 
keeping  well,  but  also  if  they  were  eager  to  see  the  Buddha  and  delighted  in  hearing  the 

188  MN  96  at  MN  II  181,34:  aradhako  hoti  ndyam  dhammam  kusalam.  Although  this  part  is  not  found  in 

MA  150,  a  counterpart  to  an  occurrence  of  the  same  expression  in  MN  99  at  MN  II  197,6  can  be  found 
in  its  parallel  MA  152  at  T  I  667al9,  which  speaks  of  “reaching  proper  understanding  and  therefore 
knowing  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma”,  |lj&0#0;£.  The  “method”,  naya,  occurs  also  in  the 

standard  recollection  of  the  Sangha,  which  qualifies  the  noble  disciple  to  be  practising  the  “method”, 
naya ,  e.g.,  in  AN  3:70  at  AN  I  208,23,  an  expression  that  appears  to  have  its  counterpart  in  fj3o  “to 
practice  [what  is]  essential”,  in  its  parallel  MA  202  at  T  I  771c4.  To  attain  this  “method”,  naya,  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,10  and  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,2  one  of  the  fruits  of  satipatthana  practice.  In 
this  case,  the  Chinese  parallels  speak  in  their  corresponding  sections  of  attaining  “the  right  dharma”, 
MA  98  at  T  I  582bl0:  or  of  attaining  “great  wisdom”,  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a3:  ffTAliaiS. 

189  Cf.  above  p.  549.  MA  150  at  T  I  662cl3  begins  this  series  of  arguments  by  bringing  up  the  question  if 
only  Brahmins  will  not  be  obstructed  by  empty  space,  found  also  in  MA  151  at  T  I  664b  1. 

190  B'-MN  II  395,16,  Ce-MN  II  680,1.  and  Se-MN  II  623,1:  Dhananjani-sutta,  a  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
protagonist  found  throughout  in  these  three  editions. 

191  The  parallel  is  MA  27  at  T  I  456a-458b  and  agrees  with  MN  97  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Squir¬ 
rels’  Feeding  Ground  by  Rajagaha.  MA  27  agrees  with  MN  97  on  using  the  name  of  its  Brahmin  pro¬ 
tagonist  as  its  title,  given  in  the  form  Jdjf'iy,  with  the  additional  specification  that  he  was  a  Brahmin, 
K/SP'BfSIi  Comments  on  MA  27  can  be  found  in  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  37,  73-74,  102,  and  207. 

192  While  MN  97  at  MN  II  184,28  notes  that  Sariputta  was  in  the  company  of  a  great  number  of  monks, 
MA  27  at  T  I  456a25  reports  the  Buddha  to  have  been  in  the  company  of  a  large  group  of  monks.  An¬ 
other  minor  difference  is  that  Sariputta  initiated  the  conversation  by  asking  the  monk  where  he  came 
from.  MA  27  at  T  I  456b2.  This  seems  a  reasonable  beginning  of  their  conversation,  as  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sumably  itinerant  life  style  of  the  early  generations  of  Buddhist  monks  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
know  where  a  newly  arrived  monk  had  just  come  from,  making  it  only  natural  to  begin  a  conversation 
with  such  a  question. 
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Dharma.193  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  Sariputta  also  indicated  that 
Dhananjani  was  an  old  friend  of  his  from  the  time  before  he  had  gone  forth.194  This 
would  explain  Sariputta’ s  concern  for  Dhananjani,  a  concern  evident  in  both  discourses. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  version  Sariputta  inquires  after  Dhananjani  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  had  inquired  after  the  monks,  the  nuns,  and  the  laity.  The  Majjhima-nikdya 
presentation,  however,  gives  the  impression  that  Sariputta  is  already  aware  of  the  fact 
that  something  might  be  going  wrong,  since  in  addition  to  inquiring  if  Dhananjani  was 
well,  he  also  wants  to  know  if  Dhananjani  is  diligent.195  Diligence  in  the  present  con¬ 
text  seems  to  refer  specifically  to  moral  conduct,  in  fact  both  versions  indicate  that  Dha- 
nanjani’s  lack  of  diligence  was  that  he  engaged  in  larceny,  due  to  the  bad  influence  of 
his  new  wife.196 

Sariputta  eventually  came  to  Rajagaha  and  visited  Dhananjani.197  When  taken  to  task  mnii  186 
by  Sariputta,198  Dhananjani  excused  himself  by  explaining  that,  being  a  householder,  he 
had  to  look  after  others.  The  two  versions  agree  that  Dhananjani  mentioned  the  need  to 
look  after: 


193  MA  27  at  T  I  456b8:  “the  monk  community  and  the  nun  community  ...  the  community  of  male  lay  fol¬ 

lowers  and  the  community  of  female  lay  followers  ...  do  they  wish  to  frequently  see  the  Buddha  and  de¬ 
light  in  hearing  the  Dharma”,  ftfc/S,  fctfilSSR  Ac¬ 

cording  to  MA  27,  Sariputta  repeated  the  same  question  also  in  relation  to  recluses  and  Brahmins. 

194  MA  27  at  T  I  456b25:  “he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  [from  the  time]  when  I  had  not  yet  gone  forth”, 

Sr  BMUjM fe 

195  MN  97  at  MN  II  185,14:  kacci ...  dhananjani  brahmano  appamatto  ti?  On  hearing  from  the  other  monk 
about  Dhananjani’s  conduct,  according  to  MN  97  at  MN  II  185,21  Sariputta  voiced  his  disappointment 
and  reflected  that  he  should  meet  Dhananjani,  a  reaction  not  described  in  MA  27. 

196  While  in  MN  97  at  MN  II  185,19  the  role  played  by  the  wife  is  mentioned  in  the  other  monk’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dhananjani" s  conduct,  in  MA  27  at  T  I  457b28  it  is  Dhananjani  himself  who,  on  being  taken  to 
task  by  Sariputta,  attributes  his  unrighteous  conduct  to  the  influence  of  his  wife. 

197  MN  97  at  MN  II  186,2  narrates  that,  when  Sariputta  arrived,  Dhananjani  was  at  his  cowshed  getting  his 
cows  milked,  gdvo  gotthe  dohapeti  (Be-MN  II  396,18  and  Se-MN  II  624,13:  duhapeti ).  MA  27  at  T  I 
456c  10  instead  reports  that  he  was  “punishing  residents”,  HfjcilijfX;.  The  idea  of  “punishing”,  literally 
“inflicting  pain”,  could  be  due  to  mistaking  dduh,  “to  milk”,  for  ddru,  “to  harm”  or  “to  hurt".  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  “residents”  is  less  easily  explained,  although  perhaps  the  idea  that  someone  is  being  harmed 
or  hurt  might  have  led  to  a  misinterpretation  of  gottha  or  gostha,  “cow-pen”,  for  gotta  or  gotra,  “clan”. 
Alternatively,  the  reference  to  the  “residents”  could  be  a  gloss  introduced  by  the  translator.  A  mistaking 
of  jduh  for  v Idru  could  occur  more  easily  in  a  Prakrit  in  which,  like  in  Pali,  the  two  forms  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  the  occurrence  of  an  r  in  the  latter  (cf.  PED:  328  s.v.  duhati  “to  milk”,  s.v.  duhana  “one 
who  injures”),  whereas  such  a  mistaking  would  be  less  probable  had  the  original  been  in  Sanskrit. 

198  While  according  to  MN  97  at  MN  II  186,19  Sariputta  asked  Dhananjani  if  he  was  diligent,  according  to 
MA  27  at  T  I  456c21  Sariputta  right  away  accused  him  of  his  larceny.  This  stands  to  some  extent  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  standard  procedure  depicted  in  the  discourse  for  investigating  the  misdoings  of  someone, 
which  is  to  ascertain  first  with  the  culprit  if,  what  has  been  reported  about  his  misdoings,  is  correct,  cf., 
e.g.,  MN  21  at  MN  I  123,1 1  or  MN  22  at  MN  I  132,9  and  their  parallels  MA  193  at  T  I  744a23  and  MA 
200  at  T  I  763c5.  The  same  is  also  a  standard  procedure  in  the  Vinaya.  This  type  of  approach  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  common  etiquette  and  a  generally  approved  way  of  going  about  a  rumour  or  an  alle¬ 
gation.  In  view  of  this,  for  Sariputta  to  straightaway  rebuke  Dhananjani,  without  any  inquiry,  as  reported 
in  MA  27,  strikes  an  unfamiliar  note. 
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his  parents, 

his  wife  and  children, 

his  slaves, 

his  departed  ancestors, 
the  gods, 
the  king. 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  version  points  out  that  he  also  had  to  look  after  friends,  rela¬ 
tives,  and  guests  (see  table  10.3). 199  Instead  of  friends,  relatives  and  guests,  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  mentions  his  need  to  support  recluses  and  Brahmins.200 

Table  10.3:  Householder’s  Cares  in  MN  97  and  MA  27201 


MN  97 _ 

parents  (1) 

wife  and  children  (2) 

slaves  (3) 

friends  (4) 

relatives  (5) 

guests  (6) 

dead  ancestors  (7) 

gods  (8) 

king  (9) 

oneself  (10) 


MA  27 _ 

oneself  (— »  10) 

parents  (— *  1) 

wife  and  children  (— ►  2) 

slaves  (— ►  3) 

king  (->■  9) 

gods  (-*■  8) 

dead  ancestors  (— »  7) 

recluses  and  Brahmins 

#4-6) _ 


To  look  after  one’s  friends  fits  the  present  context  just  as  well  as  the  need  to  support 
recluses,  since  in  both  versions  Dhananjani  had  been  quite  eager  to  offer  food  to  Sari- 
putta,202  thereby  showing  his  willingness  to  support  a  recluse,  an  action  which  at  the 
same  time  would  also  have  been  an  act  of  looking  after  an  old  friend. 

On  being  questioned  by  Sariputta,  in  both  versions  Dhananjani  had  to  admit  that,  on 
being  reborn  in  hell  due  to  evil  conduct,  he  would  not  stand  a  chance  to  get  respite  by 
explaining  that  he  had  acted  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  Dhdnahjdni-sutta  adds  that  not 
only  would  he  not  be  able  to  get  away  with  such  a  request,  but  even  those  for  whose 
sake  he  undertook  unwholesome  deeds  would  not  be  able  to  intervene  on  his  behalf.203 


199  MN  97  at  MN  II  186,23. 

200  MA  27  at  T  I  456c25:  “giving  gifts  to  recluses  and  Brahmins”, 

201  Particularly  noteworthy  is  that  MN  97  at  MN  II  186,27  puts  the  care  to  be  given  by  Dhananjani  to  him¬ 
self  as  the  last  in  its  list,  while  MA  27  at  T  I  456c23  has  the  same  as  the  first  in  its  presentation. 

202  MA  27  at  T  I  456cl  1+16  depicts  Dhananjani’s  attempt  to  offer  food  in  a  particularly  respectful  manner, 
relating  that,  on  seeing  Sariputta,  the  Brahmin  arranged  his  clothes  so  as  to  uncover  one  shoulder,  held 
his  palms  together  in  respect  to  welcome  him  and  then  took  a  golden  vessel  in  an  attempt  to  offer  food 
to  Sariputta,  an  attempt  he  repeated  three  times. 

203  Except  for  the  last  case  in  MN  97  at  MN  II  188,10,  which  takes  up  the  case  of  evil  deeds  undertaken  for 
one’s  own  sake.  In  this  case,  an  intervention  by  those  for  whose  sake  the  evil  was  done  is  evidently  out 
of  question.  The  corresponding  passage  in  MA  27  at  T  I  456c29  does  not  cover  the  case  of  doing  evil 
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According  to  both  versions,  Sariputta  explained  that  it  was  possible  for  Dhananjani 
to  fulfil  his  responsibilities  by  earning  his  livelihood  in  a  righteous  manner.204  Dhanan¬ 
jani  was  delighted  by  Sariputta’ s  exposition,  according  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  ver¬ 
sion  this  was  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  he  formerly  took  refuge  and  declared  him¬ 
self  a  lay  disciple.205 

The  Dhananjani- sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  record  that  on  a  later  occa¬ 
sion  Dhananjani  fell  sick.206  When  Sariputta  came  to  visit  him,207  Dhananjani  illustrated 
his  headache  with  the  image  of  his  head  being  split  by  a  strong  man  with  a  sword,  or  a 
strap  being  tightened  around  his  head,  followed  by  comparing  his  stomach  pains  to  the 
belly  of  an  ox  that  is  carved  up  by  a  butcher,  and  his  fever  to  a  man  who  is  being  roasted 
by  two  other  men  over  hot  coals  or  a  fire.208 

According  to  the  Dhdnahjdni-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel,  Sariputta  de¬ 
scribed  to  Dhananjani  an  ascending  series  of  prospective  rebirths,  ranging  from  hell  to 


for  one’s  own  sake  at  all,  which  fits  the  context  well,  since  to  do  evil  for  one’s  own  sake  would  be  a 
rather  lame  excuse  when  confronted  with  the  wardens  of  hell. 

204  MN  97  at  MN  II  188,21  precedes  this  with  a  question  and  answer  exchange,  during  which  Sariputta 
questions  Dhananjani  if  it  were  better  to  support  his  parents,  etc.,  in  a  righteous  or  in  an  unrighteous 
manner,  a  catechism  not  found  in  MA  27.  A  quotation  in  the  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  108,4  or  in 
Levi  1932a:  55,19  on  properly  supporting  one’s  parents  without  doing  evil  appears  to  be  taken  from  the 
present  context.  The  Karmavibhanga  refers  to  its  source  as  the  Dhanamjaya-sutra. 

205  According  to  MA  27  at  T  I  457c  1,  Dhananjani  wanted  to  take  refuge  with  Sariputta,  who  told  him  that 
he  should  rather  take  refuge  with  the  Buddha. 

206  While  according  to  MN  97  at  MN  II  191,34  Dhananjani  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  Sariputta  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  according  to  the  MA  27  at  T  I  457c20  Sariputta  was  told  by  another  monk  who  had  just  come 
from  Rajagaha  that,  although  Dhananjani  was  now  eager  to  see  the  Buddha  and  delighted  in  hearing  the 
Dharma,  he  was  not  well.  This  passage  thus  comes  as  a  counterpart  to  the  earlier  instance  in  MA  27, 
when  a  monk  from  Rajagaha  had  informed  Sariputta  that  Dhananjani  was  well,  but  was  not  eager  to  see 
the  Buddha  and  did  not  delight  in  hearing  the  Dharma. 

207  According  to  MA  27  at  T  I  457c27,  on  seeing  Sariputta  approach,  Dhananjani  tried  to  get  up  from  his 
bed,  but  was  told  by  Sariputta  to  remain  where  he  was. 

208  A  minor  difference  is  that,  according  to  MN  97  at  MN  II  193,2+14,  the  first  three  similes  illustrate  the 
action  of  violent  winds,  adhimatta  vata,  in  Dhananjani’s  head  and  belly.  In  MA  27,  however,  they  il¬ 
lustrate  his  pain,  as  instead  of  winds  MA  27  at  T  I  458a6  simply  speaks  of  his  “headache”,  gpf-Jj|j,  and 
MA  27  at  T  I  458a9  of  his  “abdominal  pain”,  Jgljjj.  According  to  ancient  India  medicine,  particular 
‘winds’  are  responsible  for  the  different  motions  that  take  place  within  the  body.  MN  62  at  MN  I 
422,30  refers  to  such  winds  as  “up-going  winds”,  uddhahgama  vata,  and  “down-going  winds”,  adho- 
ganta  vata ,  which  according  to  an  explanation  given  in  Vism  350,22  are  responsible  for  upwards  mo¬ 
tions  such  as  vomiting  and  belching,  and  for  downward  motions  such  as  the  expelling  of  excrements 
and  urine.  Nanamoli  1987:  98  note  24  explains  that  such  winds  refer  to  “motion  or  driving  force  rather 
than  what  moves  or  is  moved”.  From  the  perspective  of  ancient  Indian  medicine,  an  imbalance  in  these 
winds  causes  disease.  An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  Vin  I  205,1,  which  reports  that  the  monk  Pi- 
lindavaccha  was  afflicted  by  wind,  vatabadho  hoti.  He  was  given  an  oil  decoction  as  remedy,  which 
suggests  his  disease  to  have  been  a  problem  related  to  the  stomach  and/or  digestion.  Vin  I  205,17+24 
records  that  Pilindavaccha  also  had  winds  in  his  limbs  and  joints,  ahgavata  and  pabbavata,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horner  1951/1982:  278-279  could  refer  to  rheumatism.  On  these  cases  of  affliction  by  “wind” 
cf.  also  Zysk  1991:  92-96. 


MN  II  188 


MN  II  191 


MN  II  193 
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MN  II  195 


the  Brahma  world.  On  hearing  Sariputta  speak  of  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world,  in  both 
versions  Dhananjani  expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  such  a  prospect.209  According  to  the 
Majjhima-nikciya  version,  on  seeing  Dhananjani’ s  reaction,  Sariputta  reflected  that  he 
would  show  Dhananjani  the  way  to  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world,  a  reflection  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version. 

Both  versions  report  that  Sariputta  taught  Dhananjani  the  practice  of  the  four  brah¬ 
ma  v  ill  dr  as  as  a  boundless  radiation  in  all  directions.  The  Madhyama-agama  version 
makes  explicit  what  is  only  implicit  in  the  Majjhima-nikciya  version,  as  it  states  that 
Dhananjani  put  Sariputta’ s  instructions  into  practice  and  developed  the  four  brahmavi- 
hciras.210  The  two  versions  agree  that,  after  Sariputta  had  left,  Dhananjani  passed  away 
and  was  reborn  in  the  Brahma  world.211 

The  Dhdnahjdni-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  with  a  somewhat  different  evaluation 
of  the  teachings  given  by  Sariputta  to  Dhananjani.  In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the 
reciters  themselves  voice  their  disapproval  of  Sariputta’ s  act  as  part  of  their  narrative 
presentation.  They  indicate  that  Sariputta  had  left  after  establishing  Dhananjani  in  the 
“inferior  Brahma  world”,  even  though  “there  still  was  more  to  be  done  by  him”.212 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  account  continues  by  reporting  that  the  Buddha  expressed  the 
same  disapproval  in  front  of  other  monks  as  soon  as  he  saw  Sariputta  approaching  from 
afar.213 

Once  Sariputta  had  arrived,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  Buddha 
asked  him  directly  why  he  had  only  established  Dhananjani  in  the  inferior  Brahma 
world  and  left  when  there  was  still  more  to  be  done,  a  question  implying  a  reproach.214 
In  this  way,  the  Majjhima-nikciya  version  expresses  disapproval  of  Sariputta’ s  action 
three  times. 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  when  the  Buddha  saw  Sariputta  from 
afar  he  rather  praised  Sariputta’s  wisdom.215  After  praising  Sariputta’s  wisdom,  the 


209  While  in  MN  97  at  MN  II  194,24  Dhananjani  twice  exclaims  that  Sariputta  had  mentioned  the  “Brahma 
world”,  brahmaloko  ti,  in  MA  27  at  T 1 458a26  he  twice  proclaims  “the  Brahma  world  is  supreme”,  A; 

Sflf- 

210  MA  27  at  T  1 458bl2:  “he  practised  the  four  divine  abodes,  abandoned  sensuality  and  cast  aside  thoughts 

of  sensuality,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  body  with  the  ending  of  life  he  was  born  in  the  Brahma 
heaven”,  Jf'ftnjSt?' 

211  According  to  MN  97  at  MN  II  195,16,  Dhananjani  asked  Sariputta  to  pay  homage  to  the  Buddha  on  his 
behalf,  a  detail  not  found  in  MA  27. 

212  MN  97  at  MN  II  195,20:  sati  uttarikaramye,  hine  brahmaloke  patitthapetva  (Ce-MN  II  698,9:  uttarim 
karamye). 

213  MN  97  at  MN  II  195,25. 

214  MN  97  at  MN  II  196,1 .  While  MN  97  ends  after  Sariputta’s  reply  without  the  standard  conclusion  to  a 
discourse,  MA  27  at  T  I  458b26  indicates  that  Sariputta  delighted  in  what  the  Buddha  had  said,  adding 
to  this  the  delight  experienced  by  innumerable  hundreds  of  thousands  of  beings,  ISBlrfT'dx-  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  37  cites  this  conclusion  as  an  example  for  Madhyama-agama  passages  that  “strike  a 
rather  exaggerated  note,  unknown  to  the  moderate  attitude  of  early  Buddhism”. 

215  MA  27  at  T  I  458bl6  attributes  to  Sariputta  a  series  of  different  types  of  wisdom,  similar  to  MN  1 1 1  at 
MN  III  25,5. 
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Buddha  explained  to  the  other  assembled  monks  that  Sariputta  had  successfully  taught 
Dhananjani  the  path  to  the  Brahma  world,  adding  that  if  Sariputta  had  continued  to 
teach  the  Brahmin  further,  Dhananjani  would  have  understood  the  Dharma.216 

Similar  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  then  asked  Sariputta  why  he  had 
not  taught  Dhananjani  something  higher  than  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world.  As  in  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Sariputta  explained  that  he  had  adapted  his  teaching  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  Dhananjani. 

Hence  both  versions  make  essentially  the  same  point,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  lead  Dhananjani  to  a  higher  attainment.  Yet,  the  way  they  go  about 
making  this  point  is  markedly  different.  The  Buddha’ s  remark  and  subsequent  question 
in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  imply  a  reproach,  as  Sariputta  is  presented  as  someone 
who  has  failed  to  do  his  duty.  In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  however,  instead  of 
reproaching  Sariputta  for  not  having  done  his  duty,  the  Buddha  much  rather  praises 
Sariputta’ s  wisdom. 

Thus,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  even  gives  praise  to  Sariputta,  the  reciters 
of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  consider  his  teachings  to  Dhananjani  blameworthy  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  addition  to  recording  how  the  Buddha  expressed  his  disapproval 
to  the  other  monks  and  also  directly  reproached  Sariputta,  they  present  the  same  criti¬ 
cism  as  part  of  their  narrative  description.  This  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  discourses, 
where  the  sections  spoken  by  the  narrator  usually  serve  to  introduce  or  conclude  events 
by  relating  circumstances  or  supplying  additional  information,  but  normally  do  not 
present  explicit  evaluations  in  the  way  this  is  done  in  the  present  instance. 

This  is  noteworthy,  since  in  the  Theravada  tradition  Sariputta  is  usually  held  in  high 
regard.217  His  teaching  of  the  path  to  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world  also  does  not  seem  to 
be  particularly  objectionable,  since  the  next  but  one  discourse  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya, 
the  Subha- sutta,  reports  that  the  Buddha  did  exactly  the  same.218 

In  this  way,  the  present  difference  between  the  Dhananjani- sutta  and  its  Madhyama- 
agama  parallel  confirms  a  point  made  already  earlier,  in  that  differences  and  variations 
between  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  of  the  same  discourse  need  not  be  expressions  of  sec¬ 
tarian  bias.219  If  the  school  affiliation  of  the  Dhananjani- sutta  had  influenced  the  pre- 


216  MA  27  at  T  I  458bl9:  “if  [Sariputta]  had  continued  to  teach  him  higher,  he  would  have  quickly  known 
the  Dharma”,  TrllJifh#,  Sftk'S- 

217  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  21  contrasts  the  eminent  position  held  by  Sariputta  in  the  Theravada  tradition 
with  the  high  esteem  of  Mahakassapa  prevalent  in  the  Sarvastivada  tradition. 

218  MN  99  at  MN  II  207,14  and  its  parallel  MA  152  at  T  I  669c5.  The  circumstance  that  the  Buddha  did  not 
teach  Subha  something  higher  suggests  that,  unlike  Dhananjani,  Subha  may  not  have  had  the  potential 
to  understand  higher  teachings.  Moreover,  Subha  was  still  young  and  not  on  his  deathbed,  which  would 
leave  open  the  possibility  that  on  a  later  occasion  he  might  be  given  further  instructions.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  Buddha  only  taught  Subha  the  path  to  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world  shows  that  to  teach 
this  path  is  not  necessarily  seen  as  objectionable  in  itself. 

219  Cf.  above  p.  381  note  211,  Analayo  2007i:  37,  and  id.  2008a:  16.  With  this  I  do  not  intend  to  rule  out 
sectarian  influence,  in  fact  a  probable  instance  of  such  influence  can  be  seen  right  away  in  my  next 
study  of  MN  99,  cf.  below  p.  573  the  discussion  regarding  the  reference  to  vibhajjavada.  My  point  is 
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sent  passage,  the  Theravada  version  should  have  avoided  putting  any  blame  on  him. 
Thus,  when  evaluating  such  differences,  it  needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
variations  need  not  invariably  reflect  sectarian  concerns. 


MN  98  V asettha-sutta 

The  V asettha-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Vasettha”,  expounds  the  qualities  of  a  true 
Brahmin.  This  discourse  recurs  in  the  Sutta-nipata.220  Otherwise,  so  far  no  parallel  to 
this  discourse  appears  to  have  been  identified. 


MN  99  Subha-sutta 

The  Subha-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Subha”,  reports  a  discussion  between  the  Buddha 
and  the  Brahmin  Subha  during  which  the  Buddha  taught  his  visitor  the  path  to  the  Brah¬ 
ma  world.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama -221  In  addition  to  this 
parallel,  a  few  parts  of  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  have  been  preserved  in  a  San¬ 
skrit  fragment.222 

mn  ii  197  The  Subha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  describing  that  the  Brah¬ 
min  Subha,  being  recommended  to  do  so,  went  to  visit  the  Buddha.223  According  to  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Subha  asked  the  Buddha’s  opinion  about  the  Brahminical 
view  that  a  householder  accomplishes  the  proper  way,  while  someone  gone  forth  fails 
to  do  so.224 


only  that  sectarian  influence  is  not  the  sole  way  how  differences  between  orally  transmitted  texts  can 
come  about. 

220  Sn  3:9  at  Sn  p.  115-123  (comprising  stanzas  Sn  594-656);  for  parallels  in  the  Jain  Uttarajjhayana  to 
some  of  the  verses  found  in  Sn  3:9  cf.  Charpentier  1910b:  65-68. 

221  The  parallel  is  MA  152  at  T  I  666c-670a  and  has  the  title  “discourse  to  Suka”,  |||ji|J!M,  thereby  employ¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Brahmin  protagonist  of  several  parallels  to  MN  135,  a  discourse  whose  Pali  version 
speaks  instead  of  the  Brahmin  Subha,  just  as  MN  99.  Although  MN  99  and  MA  152  thus  adopt  a  differ¬ 
ent  name,  they  agree  on  taking  the  respective  name  of  their  Brahmin  protagonist  as  the  title  of  the  dis¬ 
course.  While  MN  99  takes  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI,  MA  152  has  the  Bamboo  Grove  by  Raja- 
gaha  as  its  location.  For  a  remark  on  MA  152  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  61.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  168 
lists  also  T  79  as  a  parallel,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  parallel  to  MN  135. 

222  This  is  the  so  far  unpublished  fragment  no.  2375/37  of  the  Schpyen  collection,  identified  by  Peter  Skil¬ 
ling  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  translitera¬ 
tion  of  this  fragment).  Fragment  2375/37A1  sets  in  with  a  reference  to  celibacy  as  the  second  quality 
listed  by  the  young  Brahmin,  corresponding  to  the  third  quality  listed  in  MN  II  199,15,  fragment  2375/ 
37Bz  refers  to  the  protagonist  of  the  discourse  as  subho  manavo. 

223  While  according  to  MN  99  at  MN  II  196,16  Subha  had  inquired  if  there  were  arahants  in  SavatthI  and 
was  thereon  told  to  visit  the  Buddha,  according  to  MA  152  at  T  I  667a2  he  had  asked  after  a  renowned 
teacher  with  a  substantial  following.  MA  152  at  T  I  667al3  also  differs  from  MN  99  in  as  much  as  it 
describes  the  splendid  sight  of  the  Buddha,  who  was  emanating  a  bright  light  like  a  golden  mountain. 
This  is  a  frequent  pericope  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  cf.  above  p.  408  note  94. 

224  MN  99  at  MN  II  197,6.  A  comparable  Brahminical  disdain  for  going  forth,  although  phrased  differently. 
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In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  view  presented  by  the  Brahmin  visitor  was  that 
a  householder  is  superior  to  someone  gone  forth  in  regard  to  being  able  to  reach  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge.225 

According  to  the  Subha-sutta,  the  Buddha  explained  that  he  was  one  who  would  make 
a  declaration  on  such  a  matter  after  carrying  out  an  analysis,  using  the  term  vibhajja- 
vada  in  this  explanation.226  The  parallel  version  in  the  Madhyama-agama  similarly  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  Buddha  would  answer  Subha’s  question  with  the  help  of  an  analytical 
explanation,  with  the  difference  that,  according  to  its  presentation,  Subha  had  requested 
such  an  analytical  explanation.227 

This  minor  difference  introduces  a  slight  shift  of  emphasis,  as  in  the  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  version  the  Buddha’s  reply  simply  takes  up  something  suggested  by  his  visitor.  In 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  in  contrast,  the  Buddha’s  reference  to  carrying  out  an 
analysis  comes  without  any  external  prompting,  so  that  here  the  analytical  approach 
stands  out  as  a  qualification  the  Buddha  himself  attributes  to  his  way  of  replying  to  ques¬ 
tions. 

This  slight  shift  of  emphasis  probably  reflects  the  respective  textual  affiliation,  as 
during  later  stages  of  the  history  of  Buddhism  the  term  vibhajjavada  came  to  be  closely 
associated  with  the  Theravada  tradition.228 


can  be  found  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  133,8  or  in  Senart  1897:  221,2:  “going  forth  ...  is 
of  little  worth,  of  little  profit,  of  little  power,  [deserving]  little  praise”,  pravrajya  ...  alparthika  ca  alpa- 
bhogd  ca  alpesakya  ca  alpanusamsa  ca. 

225  MA  152  at  T  I  667al9  reports  the  proposal  that  a  householder  “will  reach  proper  understanding  and 

therefore  knowledge  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma”,  unlike  someone  who  goes 

forth.  MA  152  also  differs  from  MN  99  in  as  much  as  Subha  does  not  present  this  as  a  Brahminical  view, 
but  only  indicates  that  he  had  heard  this,  ftflf  H- 

226  MN  99  at  MN  II  197,10:  “in  this  matter,  I  am  one  who  speaks  [after  carrying  out]  an  analysis”,  vibhaj- 
javado  kho  aham  ettha  (Se-MN  II  650,18:  vibhajavado).  The  term  vibhajjavadin  recurs  in  AN  10:94  at 
AN  V  190,18,  where  it  similarly  qualifies  the  analytical  approach  of  the  Buddha.  Cousins  2001:  133 
comments  that  in  these  instances  the  Buddha  “is  never  simply  described  as  a  vibhajja-vada  or  vibhajja- 
vadin;  it  is  always  a  question  of  being  one  who  responds  critically  in  a  particular  manner,  as  indicated 
by  the  pronoun  ettha.  In  fact,  elsewhere  and  on  other  issues,  the  Buddha's  position  is  represented  as  un¬ 
equivocal  ...  there  would  in  fact  be  some  support  in  the  Nikdyas  for  calling  him  [also]  an  ekamsa-vadin 
...  in  the  Potthapada-sutta  (D  I  191)  we  find  the  Buddha  declaring  that  he  has  made  known  ekamsikd 
teachings,  namely  the  Four  Noble  Truths”,  cf.  also  Abeynayake  2009b:  95,  Karunadasa  2000:  27  or  id. 
2010:  286,  Jain  1985:  62,  Prasad  1972b:  106,  Rhys  Davids  1938/1978:  99,  and  Sujato  2006:  137. 

227  MA  152  at  T  I  667a23:  “I  shall  provide  you  with  an  analytical  explanation”,  fjj'lt’.&'ftl in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Brahmin’s  requests  for  an  analytical  explanation  in  MA  152  at  T  I  667a21:  “may  you  now 
analyse  this  matter  for  me”,  W.-rMfk.zS'Wltlkf--  Hirakawa  1997:  184  indicates  5jIJSSpI3  to  stand  for 
vibhajavadin,  cf.  also  Soothill  1937/2000:  140.  In  other  contexts,  B[JIK  can  simply  stand  for  explain¬ 
ing  something  in  detail. 

228  According  to  the  Mahavamsa  5:271-272  in  Be-Mhv  40,  at  the  council  of  Pataliputta  the  Theravadins 
claimed  to  be  Vibhajjavadins,  cf.  also  Bareau  1955:  206  and  Oldenberg  1879/1997:  xlii.  Similarly, 
Vism  711,23  uses  the  term  Vibhajjavadin  as  an  epithet  expressing  praiseworthiness  in  its  eulogy  of  a 
Mahavihara  monk.  In  contrast,  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  reckons  those  who  were  at  odds  with  the 
Sarvastivada  doctrine  on  the  existence  of  past  and  future  phenomena  to  be  vibhajyavadinaiy/jj'i jIIISpII/ 
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Another  minor  difference  is  that  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account  the 
Buddha  began  each  of  his  replies  by  telling  Subha  to  listen  carefully  to  what  he  was 
going  to  say.229  This  turn  of  speech  is  not  found  in  the  Subha-sutta,  although  a  similar 
injunction  occurs  frequently  in  other  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses.230 

At  a  later  point,  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Subha-sutta  employs  this  in¬ 
junction  in  quite  a  unique  manner,  as  it  describes  that  Subha  also  told  the  Buddha  to 
listen  carefully.231  Although  several  Pali  discourses  depict  how  a  monk  tells  another 
monk  to  listen  well  and  in  one  instance  even  record  that  a  householder  told  a  monk  to 
listen  well,232  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  Pali  discourse  in  which  anyone  tells 
the  Buddha  to  listen  well. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version’s  presentation  clearly  is  the  more  unusual  reading, 
the  lectio  difficilior.  When  evaluating  this  more  unusual  reading,  it  could  be  noted  that, 
according  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  had  just  invited  Subha  in  a  very  polite  manner 
to  explain  what  the  Brahmins  reckoned  as  the  five  bases  for  merit.233  The  commentary 
does  not  give  further  details  as  to  why  the  Buddha  extended  this  invitation  in  such  a 
polite  manner.  In  both  versions,  Subha  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  speak  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  when  being  in  a  company  like  the  Buddha  and  his  monks.  This  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  for  him  to  speak  on  this  subject  possibly  depended  on  the  audience,  in  the 
sense  that  perhaps  Brahmins  would  not  easily  proclaim  such  teachings  in  public. 

If  Subha  was  about  to  deliver  Brahminical  teachings  that  were  considered  to  some 
extent  esoteric,  it  would  be  less  surprising  if  he  were  to  tell  the  Buddha  to  listen  well, 
perhaps  slipping  into  a  turn  of  speech  normally  used  when  instructing  other  Brahmins 
on  this  matter. 


cf.  Abhidh-k  5:25  in  Pradhan  1967:  296,6,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
104b27  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  257c27.  Thus,  for  the  compilers  of  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  this  term 
carried  negative  connotations.  On  the  term  vibhajjavada  as  representative  of  the  Theravada  tradition  cf. 
also,  e.g.,  Analayo  2009m,  Cousins  2001,  Karunadasa  2000  or  id.  2010:  282-293,  Prasad  1972b:  105- 
113,  and  Shwe  Zan  Aung  1915/1979:  xl;  on  the  same  term  in  other  Buddhist  schools  cf.  Dutt  1978: 
208-210.  Cox  2004b:  506  explains  that  “the  name  Vibhajyavada  might  be  best  characterized  as  a  loose 
umbrella  term  for  those,  excluding  the  Sarvastivadins,  who  belonged  to  the  original  Sthavira  branch”. 

229  E.g.,  MA  152  at  T  I  667a22:  “listen,  pay  careful  attention”,  4§S##. 

230  E.g.,  in  MN  54  at  MN  I  360,17:  sunahi  sadhukam  manasi  karohi,  an  injunction  that  in  this  case  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  corresponding  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  MA  203  at  T  I  773b2.  At  times,  the  same  in¬ 
junction  occurs  in  both  versions,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  178,1 1 :  sunahi  sadhukam  manasi  karohi  and 
its  parallel  MA  146  at  T  I  656cll:  li#li;#.  Thus,  both  collections  make  use  of  this  pericope,  although 
not  always  in  the  same  discourses. 

231  MA  152  at  T  I  667cl0:  “Gotama,  listen  well,  Gotama”,  f!U,  #11,  gf|. 

232  Ananda  tells  another  monk  that  he  should  listen  well  in  AN  5:169  at  AN  III  201,18,  AN  5:170  at  AN  III 
202,23,  and  AN  6:51  at  AN  III  361,10.  The  householder  Ugga  tells  an  unnamed  monk  that  he  should 
listen  well  in  AN  8:22  at  AN  IV  213,8. 

233  MN  99  at  MN  II  199,7:  “if  it  is  not  inconvenient  for  you,  it  would  be  good  if  you  could  state  those  five 
things  in  this  assembly”,  sace  te  agaru,  sadhu  te  pahca  dhamme  imasmim  parisatim  bhdsassu  ti  (Be- 
MN  II  415,14,  Se-MN  II  653,11:  parisati).  MA  152  at  T  I  667c6:  “those  five  things  ...  can  you  state 
them  now,  being  in  this  assembly”,  ...  ;jt  fEllt/S,  ->#tW? 
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If  this  turn  of  speech  should  indeed  have  been  part  of  the  original  discourse,  it  could 
easily  be  imagined  how  during  the  process  of  oral  tradition  it  could  have  been  lost,  as 
for  a  layman  to  tell  the  Buddha  to  listen  carefully  must  have  appeared  odd  to  the  recit¬ 
ers  and  runs  counter  to  their  natural  tendency,  evident  in  the  discourses,  to  enhance  the 
status  of  the  Buddha. 

Returning  to  the  discussion  described  in  the  Subha- suttci,  in  reply  to  Subha’s  pro¬ 
posal  about  the  superiority  of  the  householder’s  way  of  life,  according  to  both  versions 
the  Buddha  explained  that  he  did  not  approve  of  householders  or  recluses  who  practise 
wrongly,  but  commended  both  if  they  practised  rightly.234 

Subha  then  presented  the  Buddha  with  the  view  that  the  activity  of  a  householder  is 
of  greater  fruit  than  the  activity  of  someone  who  goes  forth.235  In  both  versions,  the 
Buddha  explained  that  the  activity  of  a  householder  could  yield  great  or  small  fruit,  just 
as  the  activity  of  a  recluse  may  yield  great  or  small  fruit.  Both  versions  illustrate  the 
activity  of  a  householder  with  the  example  of  agriculture  and  the  life  of  someone  gone 
forth  with  the  example  of  engaging  in  trade,  an  activity  that  involves  comparatively 
less  effort. 

The  Subha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  next  turn  to  the  five  bases  for  mn  ii  199 
merit  proclaimed  by  the  Brahmins,  which  they  list  with  some  variation  in  sequence 
(see  table  10.4). 

In  both  versions,  the  Buddha  highlights  that  the  Brahmins’  proclamation  of  these  five 
bases  for  merit  was  not  based  on  personal  realization,  a  situation  comparable  to  a  file 
of  blind  men  leading  each  other.236  According  to  both  versions,  Subha  was  displeased 
with  this  comparison  and  reacted  by  quoting  a  saying  by  the  Brahmin  Pokkharasati,237 
in  which  Pokkharasati  derided  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  claim  to  have  reached  a  su¬ 
perhuman  state. 


234  AN  2:9  at  AN  I  69,14  records  the  Buddha  making  a  similar  point,  also  in  relation  to  accomplishing  the 
proper  way.  Bluck  2002:  7  notes  that  such  passages  indicate  some  degree  of  “‘complementariness’  be¬ 
tween  monastics  and  lay  disciples”,  in  that  what  really  counts  is  proper  practice  in  both  cases.  Shiraishi 
1996:  188  observes  that,  according  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Buddha,  ‘‘whether  one  is  a  householder 
or  whether  one  leaves  the  home,  one  is  still  required  to  abandon  the  wrong  course  of  action”. 

235  According  to  MN  99  at  MN  II  197,19,  Subha  also  suggested  that  the  activity  of  a  householder  requires 
greater  effort,  whereas  according  to  MA  152  at  T  I  667bl2  it  was  the  Buddha  in  his  reply  to  Subha  who 
brought  up  the  issue  of  which  activity  requires  greater  effort. 

236  MA  152  at  T  I  668al5  differs  in  so  far  as,  instead  of  blind  men,  the  simile  is  concerned  with  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  1 1 51,.  MA  152  at  T  I  667c29  also  reports  that  Subha  tried  to  defend  his  position  by  explaining  that 
the  Brahmins  base  their  faith  on  their  oral  tradition:  “but  the  Brahmins  base  their  faith  on  [what  they 
have]  memorized”,  fjjflj which  brings  to  mind  an  argument  raised  by  the  Brahmin 
Kapathika  in  a  similar  discussion  in  MN  95  at  MN  II  170,24:  “the  Brahmins  honour  this  as  oral  tradi¬ 
tion”,  anussava p’  ettha  brahmana payirupasanti ti. 

237  Ps  III  446,25  offers  alternative  explanations  of  the  name  Pokkharasati,  one  of  which  is  that  he  got  this 
name  because  of  resembling  a  lotus,  pokkharasadisatta.  Levi  1912:  501  explains  that  this  commentarial 
gloss  points  to  an  earlier  stage  when  this  name  still  had  a  d  instead  of  a  t,  such  as  in  its  Sanskrit  form 
Pauskarasadi,  as  otherwise  the  word  play  on  sadisa  would  not  work,  in  fact  the  commentary  mentions 
both  Pokkharasati  as  well  as  Pokkharasadi. 
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MN  II  201 


MN II  203 


Table  10.4:  Five  Bases  for  Merit  in  MN  99  and  MA  152238 


MN  99 

MA  152 

truth  (1) 
asceticism  (2) 
celibacy  (3) 
study  (4) 
generosity  (5) 

truth  (->  1) 
generosity  (— *  5) 
study  (—>  4) 
asceticism  (— ►  2) 
celibacy  (— *  3) 

The  Subha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  report  in  similar  terms  how,  by 
way  of  a  question  and  answer  exchange,  the  Buddha  got  Subha  to  admit  that  the  proc¬ 
lamation  made  by  Pokkharasati  was  not  appropriate.239 

According  to  the  Subha-sutta,  the  Buddha  pointed  out  that  Pokkharasati  was  not  able 
to  realize  a  superhuman  state  due  to  being  obstructed  by  the  five  hindrances  of  sensual 
desire,  ill  will,  sloth- and-torpor,  restlessness-and-worry,  and  doubt.  The  Madhyama- 
agama  version  -  where  the  point  at  stake  is  knowing  one’ s  own  benefit,  the  benefit  of  an¬ 
other,  and  the  mind  of  other  recluses  and  Brahmins  -  instead  lists  sensual  desire,  ill 
will,  personality  view,  clinging  to  rules,  and  doubt  (see  table  10.5). 

Thus,  instead  of  the  two  hindrances  sloth- and-toipor  and  restlessness-and-worry,  this 
listing  mentions  personality  view  and  clinging  to  rules,  so  that  in  the  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  version  what  obstructs  clear  vision  are  the  five  lower  fetters,  instead  of  the  five  hin¬ 
drances.240  This  suggestion  is  unusual,  since  in  other  discourses  the  precondition  for  clear 
vision  is  the  removal  of  the  five  hindrances,241  not  an  eradication  of  the  five  lower  fet¬ 
ters.242 


238  My  survey  is  based  on  MA  152  at  T  I  669bl6+27.  This  is,  however,  only  a  recapitulation  of  the  original 
listing  in  MA  152  at  T  I  667cl0,  which  omits  generosity  and  mentions  asceticism  twice,  under  two  dif¬ 
ferent  headings,  namely  and  ydf  f.  Note  13  in  the  Taisho  edition  suggests  to  take  Kff  f  to  stand  for 
caga ,  generosity,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  MA  152  at  T  I  669bl8  no  longer  mentions  87  fj  and  in¬ 
stead  has  ff SSL  “practise  generosity”,  it  may  be  preferable  to  take  irfj  at  its  usual  meaning  of  “ascetic 
practice”  and  consider  the  earlier  occurrence  of  ffkfj  to  have  accidentally  replaced  fjStfc- 

239  MN  99  at  MN  II  201,13  compares  the  proclamation  made  by  Pokkharasati  to  a  blind  man  who  claims 
that  coloured  forms,  even  and  uneven,  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun  do  not  exist  because  he  cannot  see 
them.  MA  152  at  T  I  668bl7  illustrates  the  same  only  with  the  example  of  various  types  of  visible  form 
(white  or  black,  beautiful  or  ugly,  long  or  short,  far  or  near,  gross  or  subtle),  without  bringing  in  stars, 
the  moon,  or  the  sun. 

240  MA  152  at  T  I  668c  18:  Jf-jK  and  which  correspond  to  sakkayaditthi  and  silabbataparamasa.  MA 
152  precedes  these  two  with  sensual  desire  and  ill  will,  and  and  concludes  its  listing  with  doubt, 
|yf.  As  all  five  are  introduced  as  “obstructions”,  P${||,  “obstacles”,  K3§,  and  as  causing  “blindness”, 
jjf,  standard  qualifications  for  the  effect  of  the  five  hindrances,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  find 
a  listing  of  the  five  hindrances  instead  of  the  five  lower  fetters. 

241  Cf.,  e.g.,  SN  46:55  at  SN  V  121,17  or  AN  5:51  at  AN  III  63,22. 

242  Perhaps  the  presentation  in  MA  152  is  the  outcome  of  a  confusion  of  the  five  hindrances  with  the  five 
lower  fetters.  Such  a  confusion  could  easily  occur,  as  Madhyama-agama  discourses  usually  list  the  five 
fetters  in  a  sequence  where  sensual  desire  and  ill  will  stand  at  the  beginning  and  doubt  comes  as  the  last 
term,  cf.  MA  4  at  T  I  424c21,  MA  38  at  T  I  481a26,  and  MA  205  at  T  I  778c20,  a  sequence  also  found 
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Table  10.5:  Five  Obstructions  in  MN  99  and  MA  152 


MN  99 

MA  152 

sensual  desire  (1) 

sensual  desire  (— ►  1) 

ill  will  (2) 

ill  will  (-»  2) 

sloth-and-torpor  (3) 

personality  view 

restlessness-and-worry  (4) 

clinging  to  rules 

doubt  (5) 

doubt  (— »  5) 

&  3-4) 

The  Subha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  agree  in  next  taking  up  the  five 
types  of  sensual  pleasure,  explaining  that  Pokkharasati  was  incapable  of  vision  because 
he  indulged  in  sensual  pleasures  without  seeing  any  danger  in  such  indulgence.243  Both 
versions  illustrate  the  difference  between  sensual  pleasures  and  non-sensual  pleasures 
by  comparing  fire  that  burns  in  dependence  on  fuel  to  the  much  brighter  fire  that  due  to 
an  act  of  supernormal  power  would  burn  without  any  fuel.244 

The  Subha-sutta  next  illustrates  non-sensual  pleasure  that  is  free  from  sensuality  with  mn  ii  204 
the  example  of  the  first  and  the  second  jhdna,  an  illustration  not  found  in  its  Madhya¬ 
ma-agama  counterpart.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  reporting  that  the 
Buddha  asked  Subha  what  the  Brahmins  consider  most  fruitful  among  the  five  bases 
for  merit  declared  by  them.  Subha  replied  that  generosity  was  considered  the  most 
meritorious  among  the  five.  This  exchange  is  also  absent  from  the  Madhyama-agama 

•  245 

version. 

Both  versions  bring  up  the  hypothetical  case  of  visitors  to  a  Brahminical  sacrifice 
who,  having  the  wish  to  get  the  best  seat  and  food,  are  annoyed  when  this  does  not 
happen.246  When  Subha  explains  that  the  generosity  of  the  Brahmins  is  motivated  by 


in  the  SahgTtiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  419c7.  The  sequence  for  listing  the  fetters  adopted  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  is  thus  similar  to  the  standard  listing  of  the  hindrances,  with  the  first  two  and  the 
last  items  corresponding,  a  similarity  which  more  easily  can  lead  to  confusing  the  two  schemes.  The 
Pali  discourses  adopt  a  different  sequence  for  the  five  fetters,  as  they  list  first  the  three  fetters  related  to 
stream-entry,  and  then  the  fetters  of  sensual  desire  and  ill  will,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  64  at  MN  I  432,15,  a  pat¬ 
tern  also  adopted  in  the  Dirgha-agama,  cf.  DA  9  at  T  II  51bl0,  in  the  Sarny ukta-dgama,  cf.  SA  490  at  T 
II  127cl7,  SA  820  at  T  II  210c4,  SA  821at  T  II  21  lal,  SA  822  at  T  II  211a26,  SA  823  at  T  II  211b20, 
SA  918  at  T  II  233al2,  SA  928  at  T  II  236c24,  SA  934  at  T  II  239a23,  and  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhas- 
ya,  Abhidh-k  5:43  in  Pradhan  1967:  310,2,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  108c29,  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  262bl. 

243  The  two  versions  differ  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation,  as  MN  99  at  MN  II  203,10  first  takes  up 
the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure  and  then  turns  to  Pokkharasati’ s  infatuation  with  them,  while  MA  152 
at  T  I  668c23  first  examines  Pokkharasati’ s  infatuation  with  sensuality  and  then  takes  up  the  five  types 
of  sensual  pleasure. 

244  According  to  MA  152  at  T  I  669a7,  Subha  replied  that  such  a  fire  without  fuel  does  not  exist  and  would 
be  possible  only  through  an  act  of  supernormal  power,  to  which  the  Buddha  agreed.  According  to  MN 
99  at  MN  II  203,27,  however,  it  was  the  Buddha  who  made  this  point. 

245  As  in  both  versions  the  Buddha  next  takes  up  the  topic  of  generosity,  the  question  and  answer  recorded 
in  MN  99  seem  to  be  required  to  introduce  this  change  of  topic. 

246  The  otherwise  similar  exposition  in  MA  152  at  T  I  669al7  differs  in  so  far  as,  instead  of  describing  two 
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compassion  and  not  by  the  wish  to  vex  their  visitors,  the  Buddha  concludes  that  com¬ 
passion  should  be  reckoned  as  a  sixth  basis  for  merit,  a  proposal  to  which  Subha  has  to 
agree.  In  both  versions,  Subha  also  has  to  admit  that  he  sees  the  five  bases  for  merit 
more  often  among  those  who  have  gone  forth  than  among  householders. 
mn  ii  205  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  the  Buddha  reckoned  the  five  bases  of 
merit  proposed  by  the  Brahmins  as  mere  “equipment  of  the  mind”,247  in  the  sense  that 
they  support  the  development  of  a  mind  free  from  ill  will.  The  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion  instead  explains  that  the  five  bases  of  merit  originate  from  a  mind  free  from  ill 
will,  without  qualifying  them  as  an  equipment  of  the  mind.248 
mn  ii  206  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  reports  that  Subha  asked  if  the  Buddha  knew  and  was 
willing  to  teach  him  the  path  to  union  with  Brahma,  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha  de¬ 
scribed  the  practice  of  the  brahmaviharas,  illustrating  their  radiation  with  the  example 
of  a  vigorous  trumpeter.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  also  records  that  the  Buddha 
taught  Subha  the  practice  of  the  brahmaviharas  as  a  way  to  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world, 
a  practice  similarly  illustrated  with  the  image  of  a  trumpeter.249  The  Majjhima-nikaya 
version  concludes  this  description  by  proclaiming  that,  by  developing  the  brahmaviha¬ 
ras  in  this  way,  no  limiting  action  can  remain,  a  statement  not  found  in  its  Madhyama- 
agama  counterpart.’ 

In  both  versions,  the  Buddha  illustrated  his  knowledge  of  the  path  to  Brahma  with 
the  example  of  a  man  who  has  just  come  from  a  particular  village  and  will  therefore  be 
able  to  describe  the  way  to  that  village  without  any  hesitation.251 


Brahmin  visitors  to  a  Brahminical  sacrifice,  it  speaks  of  a  young  warrior,  a  young  Brahmin,  a  young 
merchant,  and  a  young  worker,  each  of  which  comes  from  one  of  the  four  directions  to  a  food  offering 
by  Brahmins. 

247  MN  99  at  MN  II  205,32:  cittassaham  ete  parikkhare  vadami.  The  term  cittaparikkhara  recurs  in  AN 
7:49  at  AN  IV  62,5  as  a  motivation  for  giving  gifts. 

248  MA  152  at  T  I  669b24. 

249  MA  152  differs  from  MN  99  in  the  sequence  of  its  presentation,  as  it  reports  that,  after  describing  the 
practice  of  the  brahmaviharas ,  the  Buddha  asked  Subha  if  he  thought  such  practice  to  lead  to  Brahma’s 
heaven,  which  Subha  affirmed.  After  this,  according  to  MA  152  at  T  I  670a7  Subha  asked  if  the  Bud¬ 
dha  knew  the  path  to  Brahma.  This  seems  out  of  sequence,  since  it  would  make  little  sense  for  Subha  to 
ask  if  the  Buddha  knew  this  path  after  the  Buddha  had  already  described  it. 

250  MN  99  at  MN  II  208,2+6:  “no  limiting  action  remains  or  persists  there”,  yam  pamanakatam  kammam, 
na  tain  tatravasissati,  na  tain  tatravatitthati,  a  statement  the  commentary  Ps  III  450,10  explains  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  powerful  karmic  effect  of  the  brahmavihara  practice  will  be  stronger  than  other  karmas  of 
the  sensual  sphere  and  thus  have  a  determining  effect  on  the  next  rebirth.  Although  this  statement  is  not 
found  in  MA  152,  a  similar  statement  occurs  in  MA  15  at  T  I  438al4  (translated  in  Analayo  2009f:  9), 
parallel  to  an  occurrence  of  such  a  statement  in  AN  10:208  at  AN  V  299,25.  Aronson  1979:  31  relates 
this  notion  to  the  image  of  the  trumpeter  who  makes  himself  heard  in  all  direction,  explaining  that  the 
trumpet  blast  “is  not  a  measured  performance.  Similarly,  when  one  cultivates  love  and  the  other  atti¬ 
tudes  according  to  the  method  given  ...  no  measured  intentions  remain”. 

251  A  minor  difference  is  that,  while  according  to  MN  99  at  MN  II  206,24  this  person  is  a  native  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  village,  MA  152  at  T  I  670all  speaks  of  someone  who  has  just  gone  to  this  village  and  come 
back. 
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According  to  both  versions,  Subha  took  refuge.252  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  MNII208 
continues  by  describing  how,  after  having  left  the  Buddha,  Subha  met  the  Brahmin  Ja¬ 
nussoni.  This  aftermath  to  the  meeting  between  Subha  and  the  Buddha  is  not  found  in 
the  Madhyama-agama  version. 

Precisely  the  same  meeting  between  a  visitor  who  comes  from  the  Buddha’s  presence 
and  the  Brahmin  Janussoni  recurs  as  the  introduction  to  the  Culahatthipadopama-sutta 
and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  person  who  met 
Janussoni  was  the  wanderer  Pilotika  instead  of  the  Brahmin  Subha.253  In  the  case  of  the 
Culahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  parallel,  it  was  due  to  this  meeting  that  Janussoni 
felt  inspired  to  visit  the  Buddha.  The  Culahatthipadopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama- 
agama  parallel  agree  that  the  ensuing  discourse  inspired  Janussoni  to  take  refuge  and 
become  a  lay  disciple  of  the  Buddha.254  This  makes  it  less  probable  that  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  he  would  again  inquire  of  someone  coming  from  the  Buddha’s  presence  about 
the  Buddha’s  wisdom,  as  if  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Buddha  and  his  way 
of  teaching. 

Whereas  in  the  Culahatthipadopama-sutta  Janussoni’s  inquiry  is  an  important  step 
leading  up  to  the  ensuing  discourse,  in  the  Subha-sutta  the  same  inquiry  does  not  have 
such  a  function.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Subha-sutta  this  inquiry  by  Janussoni  is  absent 
from  the  parallel  version,  it  is  quite  possible  that  during  the  course  of  the  transmission  of 
the, Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  Janussoni’s  inquiry,  which  originally  belonged  only  to 
the  Culahatthipadopama-sutta,  was,  perhaps  even  accidentally,  added  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Subha-sutta. 


MN  100  Sangarava-sutta 255 

The  Sangarava-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Sangarava”,  records  a  discussion  between  the 
Buddha  and  the  Brahmin  Sangarava  during  which  the  Buddha  declared  that  his  teach¬ 
ing  was  based  on  personal  realization.  This  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel  in  the 
Chinese  Agamas.256  A  version  of  this  discourse  has,  however,  been  preserved  in  San¬ 
skrit  fragments.257 


252  DN  10  at  DN  I  210,1 1  reports  that  Subha  took  refuge  again  in  the  presence  of  Ananda  after  the  Buddha 
had  passed  away,  perhaps  by  way  of  confirming  his  decision  taken  in  the  present  discourse. 

253  MN  27  at  MN  I  175,14  and  MA  146  at  T  I  656a22. 

254  MN  27  at  MN  I  184,16  and  MA  146  at  T  I  658a24;  on  Janussoni  taking  refuge  cf.  also  above  p.  41. 

255  Se-MN  II  667,1  reads  Sagarava-sutta,  a  spelling  of  the  Brahmin’s  name  employed  throughout  the  Sia¬ 
mese  edition  of  the  present  discourse. 

256  The  narration  given  in  the  introductory  section  of  MN  100  recurs  in  similar  form  in  SN  7:1  at  SN  I  160,6 
(or  SN2  187  at  SN2  I  344,5)  and  in  its  parallels  SA  1158  at  T  II  308b21  and  SA2  81  at  T  II  401c21,  which 
relate  how  the  Brahmin  woman  DhananjanI’s  praises  of  the  Buddha  angered  her  husband,  who  thereon 
decided  to  confront  the  Buddha  himself.  During  the  ensuing  meeting  he  was  converted,  after  which  he 
decided  to  go  forth  and  eventually  became  an  arahant. 

257  A  full  version  of  the  discourse  is  part  of  the  recently  discovered  DTrgha-agama  manuscript  and  has  been 
edited  and  translated  by  Zhang  2004.  Judging  from  the  uddana  in  Hartmann  2004b:  123,  the  Sanskrit 
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mn ii  209  The  Sangarava-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  parallel  begin  by  reporting  a  young  Brahmin’s 
irritation  at  witnessing  a  Brahmin  woman  proclaiming  her  devotion  to  the  Buddha.258 
On  being  told  about  the  Buddha’s  qualities,  however,  the  young  Brahmin  expressed  his 
interest  to  meet  the  Buddha. 

mn  ii  210  Once  the  Buddha  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  the  Brahmin  woman  informed  Sangara- 
va  -  or  Samkaraka  in  the  Sanskrit  version  -  who  thereupon  approached  the  Buddha. 

MNI1211  According  to  the  Pali  account,  Sangarava  inquired  about  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Buddha  based  his  claim  to  knowledge.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  differentiated  between  those 
who  claim  knowledge  based  on: 
oral  tradition, 
reasoning, 
direct  knowledge. 

The  Sangarava-sutta  reports  the  Buddha  explaining  that  direct  knowledge  was  the 
basis  for  what  he  taught.  The  Sanskrit  version  differs  from  the  Pali  account  in  as  much 
as  its  listing  of  various  claims  to  knowledge  also  mentions  the  denial  of  causality  by 
the  Ajivikas  and  the  affirmation  that  everything  is  the  outcome  of  former  deeds  by  the 
Jains  (see  table  10. 6). 259 


discourse  would  agree  with  MN  100  in  taking  for  its  title  the  name  of  its  Brahmin  protagonist,  which  in 
most  occurrences  in  the  fragment  reads  Samkaraka  (though  two  instances  and  the  uddana  only  read 
Samkara),  cf.  also  Zhang  2004:  5.  While  MN  100  at  MN  II  209,20  locates  the  discourse  at  Candalakap- 
pa  in  the  Kosala  country,  the  Sanskrit  version  speaks  of  Calakalpa  in  the  Videha  country,  cf.  fragment 
344v5-6  in  Zhang  2004:  9.  In  addition  to  this  full  parallel,  sections  of  MN  100  have  counterparts  in  SHT 
IV  33  folios  28-29+33  (pp.  171-174,  the  last  identified  in  SHT  IX  p.  369,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  233,  SHT 
VIII  p.  162,  and  SHT  IX  p.  369),  SHT  IV  165  folios  24-26+42+58  (pp.  198-200  and  208,  on  folio  42 
cf.  also  SHT  IX  p.  379,  on  folio  58  cf.  also  SHT  X  p.  403),  SHT  IV  180  folios  3-4+6  (pp.  214-215,  the 
last  identified  in  SHT  IX  p.  392),  SHT  IX  2063e  (p.  80),  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.32,  no.  147  in 
Hartmann  1991:  259-260.  SHT  IV  33  folios  28-29,  SHT  IV  165  folios  24-25,  and  Hoernle  fragment 
149/Add.32  parallel  the  introductory  narration  of  the  discourse  at  MN  II  209-210.  SHT  IV  165  folio  26 
and  SHT  IV  180  folios  3-4  parallel  the  examination  of  different  sources  for  knowledge  found  at  MN  II 
211.  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.32  parallels  part  of  the  discussion  on  devas  found  at  MN  II  212,26. 
SHT  IV  folio  28R4  and  SHT  IV  165  folio  25Vc  locate  the  discourse  at  Camcalakalpa  or  Cancalakalpa. 
SHT  IV  165  folio  24R4,  SHT  IV  180  folio  4Ab+e,  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.32Vc,  give  the  name 
of  the  Brahmin  as  Sankaraka  or  Samkaraka. 

258  The  Sanskrit  version  indicates  that  this  happened  when  she  was  serving  the  young  Brahmin,  who  ap¬ 
parently  was  her  husband  (similar  to  SN  7:1,  mentioned  above  in  note  256),  fragment  344v8  in  Zhang 
2004:  9:  sd  svasvdminam  samkarakam  manavakam  upatisthamtl,  a  reading  which,  as  noted  by  Zhang 
2004:  53,  appears  to  have  a  counterpart  in  SHT  IV  33  folio  28R6:  patistamti. 

259  Fragment  347  in  Zhang  2004:  11-12,  cf.  also  SHT  IV  165  folio  26Va+c,  which  has  preserved  traivi(d- 
yah)  and  (a)nanusrutesu  dha[rm]e(su  svaya)[m]-anuprdptah.  Regarding  the  reference  in  MN  100  at 
MN  II  211,14  to  those  who  are  “entirely  based  on  mere  faith  ...  namely  thinkers  and  investigators”,  ke- 
valam  saddhamattakena  ...  seyyathapi  takkx  vTmamsT,  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1304  note  919 
comments  that  “it  is  puzzling  that  the  reasoners  and  investigators  ( takkt ,  vTmamsT)  are  here  said  to  rely 
on  the  basis  of  mere  faith  ( saddhamattakena ).  Elsewhere  faith  and  reasoning  are  contrasted  as  two  dif¬ 
ferent  grounds  of  conviction  ...  and  ‘mere  faith"  seems  more  closely  allied  with  reliance  on  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  than  with  reasoning  and  investigation”.  In  fact,  “faith”,  saddha,  and  “examination-and-reasoning”. 
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Table  10.6:  Survey  of  Claims  to  Knowledge  in  MN  100  and  its  Parallel 


MN  100 

DA  (Skt) 

oral  tradition  (1) 
reasoning  (2) 
direct  knowledge  (3) 

denial  of  causality 
reasoning  (— *  2) 
karmic  determinism 
oral  tradition  (— *  1 ) 
direct  knowledge  (— »  3) 

By  way  of  illustrating  how  such  direct  knowledge  is  acquired,  the  Sangarava-sutta  MNI1212 
presents  an  autobiographical  account  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening.260  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  account.  Sangarava  asked  the  Buddha  about  the  existence  of  devas.261 

The  Sanskrit  version  agrees  with  the  Pali  discourse  that  the  Buddha  laid  claim  to  di¬ 
rect  knowledge  and  illustrated  this  with  an  autobiographical  account  of  his  awakening. 

The  relation  between  these  two  sections  is  particularly  evident  in  the  Sanskrit  version, 
as  here  the  young  Brahmin  inquires  in  what  way  the  Buddha  lays  claim  to  direct  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  then  forms  the  occasion  for  the  autobiographical  account.262 

A  significant  difference  in  the  Sanskrit  version  is  that  the  discussion  on  devas  occurs 
at  the  outset  of  the  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and  the  young  Brahmin,263  followed 
by  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  the  autobiographical  account  (see  table  10.7).264 


akaraparivitakka,  are  listed  in  MN  95  at  MN  II  170,27,  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,16,  and  MN  102  at  MN  I 
234,7  as  two  out  of  five  sources  of  knowledge,  a  way  of  presentation  that  suggests  them  to  differ  from 
each  other.  A  reference  to  faith  occurs  also  in  the  Sanskrit  version,  where  this  forms  part  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  made  by  each  of  the  claimants  to  knowledge,  cf.,  e.g.,  fragment  347r5  in  Zhang  2004:  12  for  the 
case  of  the  reasoners:  sraddhavadina  sma  iti  pratijanate  sTlavadinah  tyagavadinah  srutavadinah  praj- 
navddina  sma  iti  pratijanate. 

260  Ee-MN  II  212,14  mentions  only  the  first  three  jhdnas  in  its  account  of  the  Buddha's  awakening,  so  that, 
on  following  its  presentation,  he  would  not  have  developed  the  fourth  jhdna  before  attaining  the  three 
higher  knowledges.  This  is  quite  obviously  a  mistake  in  this  edition,  in  fact  the  corresponding  passage 
in  Be-MN  II  437,1,  Ce-MN  II  756,11.  and  Se-MN  II  686,8  mentions  the  fourth  jhdna,  and  other  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Nikaya  and  Agamas  regularly  present  the  three  higher  knowledges  as  something  to  be 
developed  based  on  mastery  of  the  fourth  jhdna. 

261  MN  100  at  MN  II  212,25:  atthi  devd  til  The  emendation  suggested  by  Norman  1977:  333  to  atthi  adhi- 
deva  does  not  receive  support  from  what  has  been  preserved  in  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  fragments, 
cf.  fragment  346vl-3  in  Zhang  2004:  11  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.  32  Re-f,  no.  147  in  Hartmann 
1991:  260.  Zhang  2004:  63  comments  that  such  an  emendation  would  in  fact  not  fit  the  context  too 
well.  Norman  1985:  150  suggests  a  similar  emendation  of  the  question  atthi  deva  in  MN  90  at  MN  II 
130,13;  cf.  above  p.  523  note  391.  This  also  receives  no  support  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  MA 
212  at  T  I  794c8,  which  just  has  the  query  “are  there  devas ”, 

262  Fragment  348r2-3  in  Zhang  2004:  13:  yathd  katham  bhagavam  gautamah  purvam  ananusrutesu  dharm- 
mesu  svayam  dharmmdn  abhijhaya  svayam  dharmman  parijnaya  drstadharmmabhijhah  paramabodhim 
anupraptah  dyatydm  bodliaya  brahmacaryam pratijamte? 

263  Hartmann  1992:  44  note  87,  fragment  346vl-3  in  Zhang  2004:  11;  cf.  also  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add. 
32Re-f,  no.  147  in  Hartmann  1991:  260. 

264  Fragment  346v7  in  Zhang  2004:  11.  SHT  IV  165  folio  26V  has  also  preserved  parts  of  the  discussion 
on  the  different  sources  of  knowledge. 
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Table  10.7:  Sequence  of  Topics  in  MN  100  and  its  Parallel 


MN  100 

DA  (Skt) 

claim  to  direct  knowledge  (1) 
autobiographical  account  (2) 
discussion  on  devas  (3) 

discussion  on  devas  (— *  3) 
claim  to  direct  knowledge  (— *  1) 
autobiographical  account  (— ►  2) 

Thus  the  Sanskrit  version  presents  the  following  pattern: 

the  young  Brahmin  begins  his  discussion  with  the  Buddha  by  broaching  the  topic 
of  the  existence  of  devas, 

in  reply  to  the  inquiry  about  devas,  the  Buddha  affirms  his  knowledge  of  their 
existence, 

this  affirmation  leads  to  an  inquiry  on  what  sources  of  knowledge  the  Buddha 
bases  his  response, 

in  reply,  the  Buddha  distinguishes  different  claims  to  knowledge  and  then  gives 
an  autobiographical  account  of  his  awakening  as  an  exemplification  of  the  fact 
that  his  knowledge  (about  such  things  as  the  existence  of  devas)  is  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  realization. 

Regarding  the  young  Brahmin’s  inquiry  about  devas,  other  discourses  present  Sariga- 
rava  as  someone  who  would  have  believed  in  their  existence.265  Hence,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  assume  that  Sangarava  wanted  to  put  into  question  what  according  to 
the  Sangarava- sutta  was  in  fact  a  generally  held  belief  in  ancient  India,266  namely  the 
existence  of  devas.  That  is,  the  reason  for  Sangarava  to  ask  after  the  existence  of  devas 
would  rather  have  been  to  find  out  the  Buddha’s  position  on  this  topic. 

The  autobiographical  account  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening  mentions  the  intervention 
of  devas  when  he  had  considered  completely  desisting  from  food,  and  describes  how 
Brahma  invited  the  Buddha  to  teach.  For  Sangarava  to  ask  his  question  about  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  devas  only  after  this  account,  as  it  the  case  in  the  Sangarava-sutta,  is  puzzling, 
since  one  might  wonder  why  Sangarava  should  ask  if  the  Buddha  accepted  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  devas  when  their  role  in  relation  to  the  Buddha’s  awakening  had  just  been  de¬ 
scribed.267 


265  According  to  AN  3:60  at  AN  I  168,13  and  its  parallel  MA  143  at  T  I  650bl6,  Sangarava  declared  that 
he  was  a  performer  of  sacrifices,  which  presupposes  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  recipients  of 
sacrificial  offerings.  According  to  SN  7:21  at  SN  I  182,28  (or  SN2  207  at  SN2I  393,8),  Sangarava  un¬ 
dertook  ritual  purification  through  bathing  in  water;  SN  46:55  at  SN  V  121,14  =  AN  5:193  at  AN  III 
230,14  testify  to  his  interest  in  memorizing  Brahminical  mantras.  These  passages  indicate  that  he  was 
involved  in  traditional  Brahminical  beliefs  and  practices,  making  it  improbable  that  he  would  doubt  the 
existence  of  devas. 

266  MN  100  at  MN  II  213,6:  “it  is  generally  agreed  in  the  world  that  there  are  devas ”,  ucce  sammatam  ... 
lokasmim  yadidam  atthi  devd  ti  (Be-MN  II  438,17,  Ce-MN  II  758,23,  and  Se-MN  II  688,14:  uccena), 
with  a  probable  counterpart  in  fragment  346v2  in  Zhang  2004:  11:  [u]ccai  sammatd  ete. 

267  Horner  1957/1970:  xx  comments  on  the  question  that  precedes  this  reaction:  “it  is  a  little  disconcerting 
to  find  Sangarava,  at  the  end  of  this  tremendous  dissertation  [i.e.  the  autobiographical  account  of  the 
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In  contrast,  to  inquire  about  what  the  Buddha  had  to  say  regarding  the  existence  of 
devas  would  fit  as  a  first  question  to  start  the  discussion.  Other  discourses  report  that 
some  contemporary  recluses  in  ancient  Indian  -  and  Sangarava  would  presumably  have 
been  aware  of  this  -  denied  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings  and  heavenly  worlds.268 
Thus,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  Sangarava  to  start  a  discussion  with  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Indian  recluse  tradition  by  at  first  finding  out  to  what  extent  the  Buddha  agreed 
to  central  aspects  of  the  world  view  of  Brahmins,  such  as  belief  in  the  existence  of  de¬ 
vas.  By  inquiring  after  the  existence  of  devas,  Sangarava  would  have  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  if  there  was  at  least  this  much  of  common  ground  between  him  and  the  Buddha. 

From  the  Pali  account  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  it  seems  as  if  the  Buddha  replied  to 
this  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  to  Sangarava  that  for  the  Buddha  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  devas  was  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  not  a  mere  belief.269  Sangarava 
apparently  misunderstood  this  reply  and  even  wondered  if  the  Buddha  was  speaking  a 
falsehood.270  The  Buddha  then  clarified  this  misunderstanding  by  explaining  that  his  re¬ 
ply  was  meant  as  an  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  devas?11 


Buddha's  awakening]  ...  hurrying  on  to  ask  ...  if  there  were  devas  ...  I  find  the  sudden  introduction  of 
this  question  about  devas  rather  perplexing”. 

268  Cf.,  e.g.,  the  view  that  in  DN  1  at  DN  I  55,18  is  attributed  to  Ajita  Kesakamball. 

269  MN  100  at  MN  II  212,26:  thdnaso  me  tam  ...  viditam  yadidam  atthi  deva  ti  (Se-MN  II  688,7:  thdnaso 
kho  pan  etain ,  Be-MN  II  438,1 1 :  adhideva  ti),  a  reply  Chalmers  1927:  122  translates  as  “I  knew  offhand 
there  were  gods”,  Horner  1957/1970:  401  as  “certainly  ...  it  is  known  to  me  that  there  are  devas”,  and 
Nanamoli  1995/2005:  821  as  “it  is  known  to  me  to  be  the  case  ...  that  there  are  gods”,  cf.  also  Nanajiva- 
ko  1970:  140:  “the  statement  that  there  are  goods  ...  is  for  me  established  by  experience”.  Harvey 
1995a:  82  explains  this  passage  to  imply  that  the  Buddha  on  this  occasion  “clearly  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  his  ‘certain  knowledge"  that  gods  existed  and  the  commonly  held  belief  that  they  did”.  Mara- 
singhe  1974:  127  discusses  this  passage  and  suggests  it  to  mean  that  “in  the  above  context  ...  I  have 
found  that  there  are  gods”;  cf.  also  Saibaba  2005:  3-4,  who  reasons  that  the  way  the  answer  is  formu¬ 
lated  suggests  that  the  Buddha  “agreed  upon  the  existence  of  [the]  Buddhist  conception  of  the  devas 
only”,  which  “differs  from  the  Vedic  conception  of  gods”.  The  implications  of  the  ablative  thdnaso  in 
the  present  passage  are  not  entirely  clear,  as  in  other  contexts  thdnaso  indicates  that  something  happens 
“immediately”  or  “on  the  spot”,  cf.,  e.g.,  Vin  III  70,23,  SN  8:8  at  SN I  193,6  (or  SN2  216  at  SN2 1  416,2), 
SN  45: 156  at  SN  V  50,7,  SN  54:9  at  SN  V  321,25,  SN  55:26  at  SN  V  381,29,  AN  5:194  at  AN  III  238,6, 
AN  7:16  at  AN  III  298,2,  AN  8:46  at  AN  IV  263,4,  and  AN  10:60  at  AN  V  108,29.  Such  a  meaning 
does  not  fit  the  present  context,  as  it  would  make  little  sense  for  the  Buddha  to  answer  that  he  “immedi¬ 
ately”  or  “on  the  spot”  knew  that  there  are  devas.  Perhaps  thdnaso  intends  to  underline  the  expression 
vidita  as  a  pointer  to  the  Buddha’s  personal  realization,  in  the  sense  of  “according  to  fact”.  The  use  of 
thdnaso  (or  whatever  equivalent  may  have  been  found  in  the  earliest  Indie  version  of  this  passage)  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  manner  could  then  have  caused  Sangarava’ s  misunderstanding,  for  he  might  have 
understood  thdnaso  to  have  a  meaning  related  to  thdna  as  “possibility”  or  “occasion”,  which  would  give 
a  sense  of  ambiguity  or  evasiveness  to  the  Buddha's  reply.  Fragment  346v2  in  Zhang  2004:  11  reads 
yenam  ekamsena  vydkarosi  santi  de[v]a  iti,  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.  32  Rb+d,  no.  147  in  Hart¬ 
mann  1991:  260,  has  preserved:  [tr]e[da]nim  naikamsena  v yd  and  yena  na  ekdmse[na]  vydkarosi  sam- 
t(i),  suggesting  that  in  these  versions  a  similar  misunderstanding  would  have  taken  place. 

270  MN  100  at  MN  II  212,30:  “in  that  case,  is  [what  you  are  saying]  not  empty  and  false”,  nanu  ...  evam 
sante  tucchd  musa  hotT  til  According  to  the  commentary,  Ps  III  454,1,  Sangarava  had  spoken  like  this 
because  he  thought  the  Buddha  had  made  this  declaration  without  knowing  the  matter,  ajananto.  This 
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The  first  part  of  this  exchange  is  unfortunately  not  preserved  too  well  in  the  Sanskrit 
version.  Nevertheless,  from  what  has  been  preserved  it  becomes  evident  that,  unlike 
the  Pali  version,  the  Sanskrit  discourse  continues  with  a  simile.  This  simile  contrasts 
those  who  recognize  a  woman  as  a  woman  and  a  man  as  man  with  those  who  confuse 
these  two.272  Although  the  context  remains  unclear,  the  simile  might  be  another  way  of 
underlining  the  Buddha’s  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  devas. 
mn  ii  213  According  to  the  Pali  version,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  Sangarava  took  refuge,273 
whereas  according  to  the  Sanskrit  version  he  rejoiced  in  the  discourse  and  left.274 


explanation  does  not  fit  the  present  version  of  MN  100  too  well,  as  the  Buddha  had  already  described 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  devas  in  his  autobiographical  account.  On  the  hypothesis  that  an  ear¬ 
lier  version  of  the  discourse  may  have  followed  the  sequence  of  events  suggested  by  the  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ments,  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  Pali  commentarial  explanation  was  taken  over  unchanged  from  an 
ancient  Indian  commentary  on  this  earlier  version  of  the  discourse,  in  which  case  the  commentarial 
gloss  would  fit  quite  well. 

271  According  to  MN  100  at  MN  II  213,2,  the  Buddha  clarified  that,  on  hearing  his  earlier  statement,  “a 
wise  man  should  draw  the  definite  conclusion  that  there  are  devas ”,  at  ha  khv’  ettha  vinnupurisena 
ekamsena  nittham  gantabbam  yadidam  atthi  devd  ti  (Be-MN  II  212,15:  vina  purisena ,  Ce-MN  II  760,20: 
vinnund  purisena,  Se-MN  II  688,3:  gantum  vd),  thereby  indicating  that  it  was  Sangarava’ s  lack  of 
wisdom  that  had  caused  him  to  misunderstand  the  Buddha’s  reply. 

272  Fragment  346v5-6  in  Zhang  2004:  11:  yat  kascin  manava  stryam  drstva  purusam  pratyeti  purusam 
drstva  striyam  pratyeti  asty  eta  jnanadarsanam  ta[c  c]a  na  yathavat ...  (str)yam  drstva  striyam  pratyeti 
purusam  drstva  purusam  pratyeti  asty  etad  darsanam  tac  ca  [ya]thavat. 

273  MN  100  at  MN  II  213,14.  AN  3:60  at  AN  I  173,7  also  concludes  with  Sangarava  taking  refuge. 

274  Fragment  348r8  in  Zhang  2004:  13:  samkarako  md[navo]  bhagavato  bhdsitam  abhinamdyanumodya 
bhagavato  ’ntikdt  prakrdntah. 
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MN  101  Devadaha-sutta 

The  Devadaha-sutta ,  the  “discourse  at  Devadaha”,  examines  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
asceticism  undertaken  by  the  Jains.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma.1 

The  Devadaha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  begin  by  depicting  the  view 
of  the  Jains  that  one’s  present  experience  is  determined  by  former  deeds,  whose  effect 
can  be  annihilated  by  ascetic  practices.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  the 
view  held  by  the  Jains  was  that  the  destruction  of  deeds,  achieved  by  annihilating  for¬ 
mer  deeds  through  asceticism  and  by  avoiding  new  deeds,  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
dukkha',  the  destruction  of  dukkha  then  leads  to  the  destruction  of  feelings,  whereby  all 
dukkha  will  be  overcome.2  The  Madhyama-dgama  account  of  the  same  view  does  not 
mention  the  destruction  of  feeling,  so  that  its  description  simply  indicates  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  former  deeds  leads  to  the  destruction  of  dukkha,  whereby  all  dukkha  will 
be  transcended.3 

The  Devadaha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  describe  in  similar  terms  how 
the  Buddha  examined  the  position  of  the  Jains.  A  minor  difference  is  that,  according  to 
the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  the  Buddha  also  inquired  if  the  Jains  knew  what  kind  of 
evil  deed  they  had  done  in  the  past.4 


1  The  parallel  is  MA  19  at  T  I  442b-445a  and  agrees  with  MN  101  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Devadaha 
in  the  Sakyan  country.  While  MN  101  takes  this  location  as  its  title,  MA  19  has  the  title  “discourse  on 
the  Niganthas”, 

2  MN  101  at  MN  II  214,10:  “from  the  destruction  of  action  [results]  the  destruction  of  dukkha,  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  dukkha  [results]  the  destruction  of  feelings,  from  the  destruction  of  feelings  [it  results  that] 
all  dukkha  will  be  exhausted”,  kammakkhayd  dukkhakkhayo,  dukkhakkhaya  vedanakkhayo,  vedanakkha- 
ya  sabbam  dukkham  nijjinnam  bhavissatT  ti. 

3  MA  19  at  T  I  442c4:  “having  destroyed  [former]  deeds,  the  destruction  of  dukkha  is  attained;  having  at¬ 
tained  the  destruction  of  dukkha,  the  transcendence  of  dukkha  is  attained”,  siilfll!;  El,  W'iai 1 

El,  PPJfTIES-  To  propose  that  with  the  destruction  of  former  deeds  all  dukkha  will  be  destroyed  seems 
straightforward  enough  and  there  would  perhaps  be  no  need  for  additionally  bringing  in  the  destruction 
of  feelings.  Nevertheless,  the  presentation  found  in  MN  101  recurs  in  MN  14  at  MN  I  93,8  and  AN  3:74 
at  AN  I  221.1.  Counterparts  to  these  two  Pali  discourses  agree  with  MA  19,  in  that  they  do  not  mention 
the  destruction  of  feelings;  cf.  MA  100  at  T  I  587b20,  EA  41.4  at  T  II  744b5,  T  54  at  T  I  849al8,  and  T 
55  at  T  I  850c7  (these  four  being  counterparts  to  MN  14),  and  SA  563  at  T  II  147cl0  (counterpart  to  AN 
3:74).  Thus,  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  feelings  in  the  context  of  a  description  of  the  rationale  for 
the  ascetic  practices  of  the  Jains  appears  to  be  a  trait  of  the  Theravada  tradition.  The  basic  principle  that 
karmic  retribution  has  to  be  expiated  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  liberation  is  indeed  a  central  tenet  of 
Jain  thought,  cf.,  e.g..  Bronkhorst  2000a:  119,  Dundas  1992/2002:  97-102,  Halbfass  2000:  75-85,  Jain 
2005:  248-259,  Jaini  1979/1998:  111-127,  Johnson  1995,  Kalghatgi  1965,  Mehta  1957:  13-30,  Schubring 
1962/2000:  172-175,  Tatia  1951:  220-260,  and  von  Glasenapp  1915:  19-20. 

4  MN  101  at  MN  II  214,29:  “do  you  know:  ‘we  did  such  and  such  a  type  of  evil  deed  in  the  past”’,  janatha, 


MN  II  214 
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MN II  216 


MNII218 


MN  II  219 


The  two  versions  illustrate  the  need  to  know  how  to  overcome  dukkhci  with  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  man  struck  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  who  on  being  properly  treated  by  a  physician 
would  in  due  time  become  healthy  and  be  able  to  recollect  how  the  pain  experienced 
during  the  medical  treatment  led  to  his  present  freedom  from  pain.  The  point  of  this 
simile  appeal's  to  be  that  to  undergo  pain  is  reasonable  as  long  as  it  is  part  of  a  veri¬ 
fiable  cure  that  eventually  leads  to  freedom  from  pain. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  the  Jains  explained  that  their  practice  was 
based  on  their  teacher’s  instruction.  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  reports  the  same 
at  a  later  point,  after  the  Buddha  had  further  examined  the  premises  of  the  asceticism  of 
the  Jains.5 

In  reply  to  the  reliance  of  the  Jains  on  the  indications  given  by  their  teacher,  accord¬ 
ing  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  pointed  out  that  the  following  should  not  be  taken  as 
sufficient  bases  for  knowledge: 
faith, 

-  liking, 

oral  tradition, 
reasoning, 

acceptance  of  a  view.6 

The  two  parallel  versions  disclose  the  conditional  relationship  between  the  intensity 
of  the  pain  experienced  by  the  Jains  and  the  intensity  of  their  striving,  concluding  that 
the  Jains  were  themselves  responsible  for  the  pain  they  experienced.  According  to  the 
report  given  in  both  versions,  the  Jains  had  to  admit  that  it  was  not  possible  to  achieve 
the  following: 

change  the  time  when  the  fruit  of  one’s  former  deeds  ripen, 

change  karmic  retribution  to  be  experienced  as  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  into 

its  opposite, 

change  a  deed  about  to  ripen,  or  not  about  to  ripen,  into  its  opposite. 

The  Devadaha-sutta  stands  alone  in  also  examining  the  following  impossibilities: 
change  the  intensity  with  which  a  deed  will  be  experienced, 
avoid  the  fruition  of  a  deed  completely  (see  table  1 1 . 1  ).7 

The  present  passage  thus  depicts  Jain  ascetics  as  accepting  a  wholesale  refutation  of 
their  doctrine  by  the  Buddha,  since  it  is  precisely  the  idea  that  karmic  retribution  can  be 
influenced  that  underlies  the  undertaking  of  asceticism  in  the  Jain  tradition. 


evarupam  va  evarupam  vd  papain  kammam  akaramha  ti  (Be-MN  III  2,6  and  Se-MN  III  2,13:  papakam- 
mam,  Ce-MN  III  4.4  does  not  have  the  second  instance  of  evarupam  va)? 

5  Unlike  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,1,  MA  19  at  T  I  443c5  does  not  record  that  the  Jains  claimed  their  teacher 
to  be  omniscient. 

6  MN  101  at  MN  II  218,16:  saddha,  ruci,  anussavo,  akaraparivitakko,  ditthinijjhanakhanti  (Be-MN  III 

5,15,  Ce-MN  III  8,29,  and  Se-MN  III  7,14:  ditthinijjhanakkhanti ),  MA  19  at  T  I  443cl2:  f=  ■&, 


7  MN  101  at  MN  II  221,1  contrasts  bahuvedamya  with  appavedamya  and  vedamya  (Be-MN  III  7,21:  save- 
daniyci )  with  avedamya. 
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Table  11.1:  Modes  of  Changing  Karmic  Retribution  in  MN  101  and  MA  19 


MN  101 

MA  19 

shift  present  retribution  to  later  life  (1) 
shift  later  life  retribution  to  present  (2) 
convert  pleasant  fruits  to  painful  (3) 
convert  painful  fruits  to  pleasant  (4) 
change  mature  to  immature  (5) 
change  immature  to  mature  (6) 
alter  much  retribution  to  become  little  (7) 
alter  little  retribution  to  become  much  (8) 
exchange  retribution  for  no  retribution  (9) 
exchange  no  retribution  for  retribution  (10) 

convert  pleasant  fruits  to  painful  (— »  3) 
convert  painful  fruits  to  pleasant  (— ►  4) 
shift  present  retribution  to  later  life  (— *  1) 
shift  later  life  retribution  to  present  (— »  2) 
change  immature  to  mature  (— ►  6) 
change  mature  to  immature  (— ►  5) 

#7-10) 

With  some  variations  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation,  the  Devadaha-sutta  and  MNII222 
its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  list  five  grounds  for  criticizing  the  Jains  (see  table  1 1.2). 8 
According  to  these  five  grounds,  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  could  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to: 

one’s  former  deeds, 
a  creator  god, 
the  company  one  kept, 
the  type  of  one’s  life-form, 
one’s  present  practice.9 

In  all  these  cases  the  Jains  are  to  be  blamed,  as  their  present  painful  experiences  will 
consequently  have  to  be  attributed  to  their  former  evil  deeds,  to  an  evil  creator  god,  to 
an  evil  company  they  kept,  to  an  evil  type  of  life-form,  or  to  an  evil  type  of  practice. 10 

8  The  differences  between  the  two  versions  in  this  respect  have  already  been  surveyed  by  Kalupahana 
1975:  34-35. 

9  In  relation  to  the  last  of  these  five,  while  MN  101  at  MN  II  222,16  speaks  of  the  “present  exertion”  of 
the  Jains,  ditthadhammupakkama  (Be-MN  III  8,24,  Ce-MN  III  14,30,  and  Se-MN  III  12,16:  ditthadham- 
mupakkama),  the  corresponding  fourth  ground  for  censure  in  MA  19  at  T  1 443c28  refers  to  their  “view”, 
jf,.  Although  the  formulation  differs,  the  implications  appear  to  be  the  same,  as  the  pain  experienced  by 
the  Jains  is  due  to  their  present  “exertion”,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  outcome  of  their  “view”  that  in 
this  way  dukkha  will  be  eradicated,  hence  I  consider  both  versions  to  intend  one’s  present  “practice”. 

The  assumption  that  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  due  to  one’s  former  deeds,  to  a  creator  god, 
or  to  chance  comes  up  again  for  discussion  inAN3:61  atANI  173,16andits  parallel  MA  13  at  T 1 435a28. 

The  rejection  in  MN  101  and  MA  19  of  the  karmic  fatalism  of  the  Jains  reflects  the  character  of  the  early 
Buddhist  conception  of  causality,  which  is  not  fatalist  or  pre-deterministic,  a  characteristic  highlighted 
by  several  scholars,  cf.,  e.g.,  de  Silva  1991:  273,  Federman  2010,  Fujita  1982:  151,  Gomez  1975:  82, 

Halbfass  2000:  102,  Harvey  2007:  59,  Hershock  2005:  6-7,  Jayatilleke  1968,  id.  1973:  10,  Jayawardha- 
na  1988:  408,  Nanaponika  1975:  91,  Nelson  2005:  4,  Pasadika  2007:  319,  Premasiri  2009:  69,  Siderits 
1987:  153,  and  Story  1975:  74.  The  reference  to  an  evil  creator  god  in  the  present  passage  exemplifies  a 
tendency  in  the  early  discourses,  noted  by  Steinkellner  2006:  24,  where  “the  idea  of  a  creator-god  was 
mainly  mocked  and  ridiculed”;  cf.  also  Bohn  1921:  25-32  for  the  present  and  other  instances  of  mockery 
or  criticism  aimed  at  the  Jains  in  particular.  On  the  different  premises  on  which  the  Jain  tradition  and  early 
Buddhism  based  their  conceptions  of  karma  and  rebirth  cf.  also  de  Silva  1990b:  185. 
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While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  presents  this  treatment  as  a  five-fold  criticism," 
the  Mcijjhima-nikdya  version  reckons  the  same  to  be  a  criticism  in  ten  points.12 

Table  11.2:  Grounds  for  Censure  in  MN  101  and  MA  19 


MN  101 

MA  19 

former  deeds  (1) 
creator  god  (2) 
company  (3) 
type  of  life-form  (4) 
present  practice  (5) 

former  deeds  (— >  1 ) 
company  (— ►  3) 
type  of  life-form  (— >  4) 
present  practice  (— *  5) 
creator  god  (— ►  2) 

Yet,  the  actual  criticism  in  both  versions  covers  only  five  points.  After  explaining 
these  five  one  by  one,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  recapitulates  them  and  indicates 
that  even  in  the  absence  of  each  of  these  points  the  Jains  are  to  be  censured.13  This  re¬ 
capitulation  does  not  yield  five  additional  reasons  for  criticism,  but  only  a  sixth,  name¬ 
ly  that  the  Jains  are  to  be  censured  even  in  the  absence  of  the  five  reasons  given  earlier. 
Here  the  Madhyama-agama  version  seems  to  offer  a  more  coherent  presentation,  as  it 
announces  and  then  gives  five  reasons  for  censure,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
announces  ten  but  then  does  not  really  provide  ten  reasons. 
mn  ii  223  According  to  the  Devadaha-sutta,  after  criticizing  the  fruitless  striving  of  the  Jains, 
the  Buddha  explained  how  striving  can  be  undertaken  so  as  to  be  fruitful.  Fruitful  striv¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  is  to  exert  oneself  on  occasions  that  re¬ 
quire  exertion,  but  to  exercise  equanimity  on  occasions  that  require  equanimity,  and 
not  to  give  up  pleasure  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  Dharma. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  instead  highlights  that  the  Buddha’s  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  cannot  be  shaken  by  anyone  in  the  world.14  It  then  indicates  that  the  way  to  avoid 
future  dukkha  is  to  give  up  unwholesome  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  deeds,  and  to  un¬ 
dertake  their  wholesome  counterparts.  Like  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  discourse  enjoins  not  to  give  up  the  pleasure  that  accords  with  the  Dharma. 
While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  recommends  exertion  or  equanimity,  depending  on 
what  the  situation  requires,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  enjoins  developing 
(wholesome)  desire  or  equanimity,15  a  choice  that  similarly  depends  on  whichever  of 
these  two  modes  of  practice  will  lead  to  the  eradication  of  dukkha. 


11  MA  19  at  T  I  443c  18:  “five  rebukes”,  itfjlW. 

12  MN  101  at  MN  II  222,2:  “ten  legitimate  theses”,  dasa  sahadhammika  vaddnuvada. 

13  MN  101  at  MN  II  222,21. 

14  MA  19  at  T  I  444a8.  By  providing  a  contrast  between  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Buddha  and  the 
lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  Jains  in  regard  to  the  premises  on  which  their  asceticism  was  based, 
MA  19  links  the  present  exposition  to  the  earlier  argument  raised  against  the  self-mortifications  of  the 
Jains. 

15  MA  19  at  T  I  444al6  contrasts  f  fuj  with  frfiffiL  The  character  dK  stands  for  “desire”  and  usually  has 
negative  connotations.  In  the  present  context,  however,  would  rather  seem  to  stand  for  a  wholesome 
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To  illustrate  fruitful  exertion  followed  by  equanimity,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse 
takes  up  the  example  of  a  man  who  suffers  on  seeing  the  woman  he  loves  conversing 
and  laughing  with  another  man.  Once  this  man  overcomes  his  affection  for  the  woman, 
her  behaviour  will  no  longer  affect  him.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  further  devel¬ 
ops  this  image  by  suggesting  that  the  woman  even  spent  the  night  with  the  other  man, 
something  that  would  indeed  further  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  man  who  is  in  love 
with  her.16 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  on  de¬ 
scribing  how  a  monk  strives  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  what  is  unwholesome  and 
increase  what  is  wholesome.  Once  this  has  been  achieved,  he  will  no  longer  strive,  as 
his  goal  has  been  accomplished.  The  two  versions  illustrate  this  with  the  example  of  a 
fletcher  who  no  longer  works  on  an  arrow  that  has  already  been  straightened. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  next  comes  out  with  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path, 
from  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata  to  the  attainment  of  the  three  higher  knowledges.  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  have  such  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path.  In¬ 
stead,  it  only  depicts  how  a  monk  approaches  a  secluded  place,  overcomes  the  five  hin¬ 
drances,  develops  the  four  jhanas,  and  reaches  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  through 
knowledge  of  the  four  noble  truths.17 

The  two  versions  agree  that,  if  the  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain  were  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  one’s  former  deeds,  to  a  creator  god,  to  the  company  one  kept,  to  the  type  of 
one’s  life-form,  or  to  one’s  present  practice,  in  all  cases  the  Tathagata  should  be  praised 
because  of  his  present  experience  of  influx-free  happiness.18 

While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  concludes  at  this  point,  according  to  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  account  the  Buddha  continued  by  taking  up  the  five  hindrances  as  the  five 
conditions  for  the  arising  of  dukkha  and  their  eradication  as  the  condition  for  freedom 
from  dukkha,  followed  by  recommending  the  practice  of  the  noble  eightfold  path  as  the 
means  to  reach  supreme  freedom  from  affliction.19 


type  of  desire.  An  example  for  Qt  in  a  wholesome  sense  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  Xuanzang's  GzfSI)  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  “desire  for  wholesome  things”,  kusaladharmacchandah  (Abhidh-k  5:16  in  Pradhan  1967: 
289,1)  as  cf.  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  102b8,  a  rendering  similarly  employed  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX 

397a7,  the  Chinese  counterpart  to  an  occurrence  of  kusalo  dharmacchandah  in  the  Sravakabhumi  in 
Shukla  1973:  8,15  or  SSG  1998:  16,3.  On  the  assumption  that  in  the  present  context  similarly  stands 
for  a  wholesome  type  of  desire,  the  implication  of  the  proposition  in  MA  19  could  be  to  contrast  "devel¬ 
oping  desire  [for  wholesome  things]”,  f  f§X,  with  “developing  equanimity  [in  regard]  to  that  desire  [for 
wholesome  things]”,  fjflrfifc 

16  MA  19  at  T  I  444b4.  MA  19  differs  from  MN  101  in  as  much  as  it  has  this  simile  after  the  simile  of  the 
straightening  of  the  arrow,  while  MN  101  follows  the  opposite  sequence. 

17  MA  19  at  T  I  444c8.  Regarding  the  Pali  version's  detailed  coverage  of  the  gradual  path,  Gombrich  1994: 
1087  considers  this  section  of  MN  101  to  be  “an  irrelevant  insertion  of  a  stock  passage”. 

18  MN  101  at  MN  II  227,8:  andsava  sukha  vedanci  and  MA  19  at  T  I  444cl7:  “noble  influx-free  happiness 

...  having  reached  the  happiness  of  awakening”,  ...  As  earlier,  MN  101  counts  the  bases 

for  praise  as  ten,  while  MA  19  counts  them  as  five. 

19  MA  19  at  T  I  445 a5. 


MN  II  226 


MN  II  227 


MN  II  228 
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MN  102  Paricattaya-sutta 20 

The  Pahcattaya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  five  and  three”,  presents  a  systematic  survey 
of  various  views.  Parts  of  this  discourse  have  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments,21 
while  a  full  parallel  is  extant  in  Tibetan.22  A  to  a  considerable  extent  comparable  ex¬ 
amination  of  various  views  can  also  be  found  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  counter¬ 
parts.23 

mn  ii  22S  The  Pahcattaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  distinguishing  between  five  and  three 
types  of  view.  The  five  types  of  view  cover  the  assertions: 
after  death  the  self  will  be  percipient, 
after  death  the  self  will  be  non-percipient, 
after  death  the  self  will  be  neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient, 
at  death  the  self  will  be  annihilated, 

Nirvana  in  the  present  life. 


20  Be-MN  III  17,29  notes  Pahcayatana-sutta  as  a  variant  reading  for  the  title,  for  other  title  variations  cf. 
Schlingloff  1961:  34  notes  19  and  20. 

21  The  fragment  parallels  are  SHT  IV  32  folios  1-6  (pp.  109-110),  SHT  IV  33  folios  1-7  (pp.  155-158,  cf. 
also  SHT  VII  p.  233),  Hoernle  fragments  149/187,  149/Add. 49,  149/Add.l54,  and  two  Hoernle  frag¬ 
ments  without  numbering,  edited  as  no.  125,  126,  127,  128,  and  131  in  Hartmann  1991:  221-227  and 
233-234  (no.  125  corresponds  to  Or.  15009/321  in  Fukita  2009:  306,  no.  127  corresponds  to  Or.  15009/ 
148  in  Kudo  2009:  196).  A  detailed  correlation  of  these  fragments  with  the  Pahcattaya-sutta  can  be 
found  in  Skilling  1997a:  500-504.  Another  as  yet  unpublished  parallel  to  MN  102  is  fragment  299v3- 
306r5  of  the  newly  discovered  DTrgha-agama  manuscript  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for 
kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment).  Wille  2005:  8  lists  SHT 
III  882b  as  another  possible  parallel  (on  which  cf.  also  SHT  IX  p.  403  and  SHT  X  p.  416).  The  (Mula-) 
Sarvastivadins  allocated  their  version  of  the  present  discourse  to  their  DTrgha-agama  collection,  cf. 
Hartmann  1994:  327  and  id.  2000:  367.  SHT  IV  32  folio  1V1  locates  the  discourse  at  SravastI,  as  does 
the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  310,4. 

22  The  parallel  is  the  mdo  chen  po  Inga  gsum  pa  zhes  bya  ba,  translated  by  Jinamitra,  Prajnavarman,  and 
Ye  shes  sde,  edited  in  Skilling  1994a:  310-382,  with  a  detailed  study  in  Skilling  1997a:  469-511.  As 
noted  by  Skilling  1997a:  14,  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  the  Pahcattaya-sutta  stems  from  the  (Mula-)Sar- 
vastivada  tradition.  In  what  follows,  I  have  greatly  benefited  from  Skilling’s  exemplary  comparative 
study  of  the  Pahcattaya-sutta.  Although  in  a  few  instances  I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  an  additional  per¬ 
spective,  nevertheless,  readers  would  be  well  advised  if  they  were  to  turn  to  Skilling’s  original  study  for 
a  more  detailed  and  complete  treatment  than  I  am  able  to  give  to  the  Pahcattaya-sutta  and  its  Tibetan 
parallel  within  the  context  of  my  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  collection  as  a  whole.  The  same  also 
holds  for  my  studies  of  the  Cula-  and  Mahasuhhata-suttas  (MN  121  and  MN  122),  where  a  detailed 
comparative  study  can  be  found  in  Skilling  1997a:  335-400.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf. 
below  note  40. 

23  DN  1  at  DN  I  12-46.  DA  21  at  T  I  89c-94a,  T  21  at  T  I  266a-270c,  and  the  Tibetan  discourse  (together 
with  a  Mongolian  translation)  in  Weller  1934,  translations  of  the  DTrgha-agama  and  Tibetan  discourses 
can  be  found  in  Weller  1971  and  Weller  1935.  Further  parallels,  not  taken  into  account  in  the  present 
context,  are  a  discourse  quotation  of  the  exposition  on  views  found  in  the  Sariputrabhidharma,  T  1548 
at  T  XXVIII  656b-661a,  and  a  quotation  of  the  entire  discourse  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya,  D  (4094)  among  pa,  ju  141b-153b  or  Q  (5595)  tu  162b-177b,  cf.  also  Analayo 
2009o.  Notably,  while  the  treatment  of  DA  21  at  T  I  89c24  speaks  of  “views”,  DN  1  at  DN  I  39,14 
and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Weller  1934:  14,33  instead  speak  of  “grounds  [for  views]”,  vatthu  or  gzhi. 
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These  five  types  of  view  are  then  subsumed  under  three  main  categories  by  speaking 
of  views  that  propose: 

a  self  that  survives  after  death,24 
a  self  that  is  annihilated, 

Nirvana  in  the  present  life.25 

The  analysis  in  terms  of  “five  and  three”  thus  provides  two  complementary  perspec¬ 
tives  on  these  views.  The  first  of  these  perspectives  singles  out  five  main  modes  of  as¬ 
serting  a  self.  The  second  perspective  then  takes  up  the  same  five  types  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  three  different  future  time  periods,  distinguishing  between  views  concerned 
with  what  will  happen  after  death,  at  death,  or  before  death  (see  table  1 1 .3). 26 

Table  1 1.3:  Analysis  of  Views  in  MN  102  and  its  Parallels 


survival  of  percipient  self 

survival  of  non-percipient  self 

survival  of  neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient  self 

after  death 
after  death 
after  death 

annihilation  of  self 

at  death 

Nirvana  here  and  now 

before  death 

The  Panccittaya-sutta  takes  up  the  first  of  the  five  types  of  view,  concerned  with  a 
self  that  is  percipient  after  death,  by  listing  altogether  eight  variations  of  such  a  self.  Its 
Tibetan  counterpart  does  not  have  two  out  of  these  eight  variations,  as  it  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  material-and-immaterial  self  and  the  neither-material-nor-immaterial  self.27 

The  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts  agree  in  this  respect 
with  the  Panccittaya-sutta,  as  they  include  a  percipient  self  that  is  material-and-imma- 
terial  and  a  percipient  self  that  is  neither-material-nor-immaterial  in  their  examination 
of  various  types  of  self  that  are  percipient  after  death.28 


24  Skilling  1997a:  480  highlights  a  principal  difference  between  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  in  regard  to 
the  various  types  of  self  that  survive  after  death,  which  MN  102  at  MN  II  228,14  qualifies  as  “unim¬ 
paired”,  aroga  (literally  “healthy”),  a  qualification  not  found  in  its  Tibetan  counterpart.  Schrader  1902: 
9  note  2  draws  attention  to  a  similar  qualification  used  in  the  Jain  Suyagada  1.1.3.15,  cf.  Vaidya  1928: 
9,17:  siddha  ya  te  aroga  ya. 

25  MN  102  at  MN  II  228,23:  panca  hutva  tini  honti,  tini  hutva  paiica  honti  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
Skilling  1994a:  314,3:  Inga  po  de  dag  yod  na  gsum  du  ’gyur  la,  gsum  yod  na  Ingar  ’gyur  te,  a  way  of 
subsuming  the  five  as  three  also  recorded  in  fragment  SHT  IV  32  folio  1V6:  (pamca  samti  trt)[n]i  bha- 
vanti  tri[n]i  samti  pamca  [bh](avanti)\  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  299v7. 

26  Hecker  1972:  217. 

27  MN  102  at  MN  II  229,4:  rupin  ca  arupin  ca  ...  n’  eva  rupitn  narupim.  These  two  categories  appear  to  be 
also  absent  from  the  Sanskrit  version,  as,  after  listing  material  and  immaterial  types  of  self,  DA  (Skt) 
fragments  299v8  and  300v3  continue  with  a  type  of  self  that  has  a  unitary  perception,  a  category  that  in 
MN  102  comes  after  the  neither-material-nor-immaterial  type  of  self,  cf.  MN  II  229,8. 

28  DN  1  at  DN  I  31,8:  nipt  ca  arupi  ca  ...  n’  eva  rupt narupT,  DA  21  at  T  I  92b23:  iTfeWR'EB 

fitgi,  T  21  at  T  I  268b9:  WfeMfe  Weller  1934:  48,16:  gzugs  dang  Idan  pa  yang 

ma  yin  la,  gzugs  dang  mi  Idan  pa  yang  ma  yin  pa  'i. 
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The  Pancattaya-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  parallels  agree  in  mentioning  selves 
that  have  “limited”  or  “immeasurable”  perceptions.29  To  this  the  Tibetan  version  adds  a 
self  whose  perceptions  have  “become  great”.30 

The  Pali  version’s  list  of  percipient  selves  next  mentions  the  consciousness  kasina .3I 
The  Tibetan  version  speaks  instead  of  the  “sphere”  of  infinite  consciousness.32  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pali  commentary,  the  reference  to  the  consciousness  kasina  in  the  present  con¬ 
text  indeed  intends  the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness.33 


29  MN  102  at  MN  II  229,1 1:  parittasannim  ...  appamanasannim.  SHT  IV  33  folio  1B2:  apramanasam(jm), 
Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.  154V1.  no.  126  in  Hartmann  1991:  222:  [ap]r(amd)na[sa](m)[j]n[i]  (ibid, 
corrects  to  °samjhi),  and  another  Hoernle  fragment  (photo  173)  R7,  no.  131  in  Hartmann  1991:  234: 
[pa]rit[t]asamj[n]T (a)p[ ramcina Jsa( mjhT)\  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  300vl+3.  Skilling  1994a:  314,16: 
'du  shes  chung  ba  ...  'du  shes  tshad med pa. 

30  Skilling  1994a:  314,17:  'du  shes  chen por  gyur pa  which,  as  Skilling  1997a:  484  notes,  would  correspond 
to  mahaggatasanm  or  mahadgatasamjm.  In  the  discourses,  the  qualifications  “immeasurable”  and  “be¬ 
come  great”  often  function  as  near  synonyms,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  standard  description  of  the  meditative  radia¬ 
tion  of  the  brahmavihdras,  e.g.,  in  MN  7  at  MN  I  38,23:  mahaggatena  appamdnena  and  in  its  parallel 
MA  93  at  T  I  575cl3:  “very  great,  boundless”,  i§£A,  itl;  cf.  also  a  description  of  such  radiation  in  the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra,  fragment  362  folio  167V5  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  59:  mahadgaten-dpra(mdne- 
na).  For  an  examination  of  how  these  two  terms  differ  when  applied  to  “liberation  of  the  mind”,  ceto- 
vimutti,  cf.  MN  127  at  MN  III  146,13  and  its  parallel  MA  79  at  T  I  550a9.  As  MN  102  and  its  Tibetan 
parallel  describe  views  on  a  percipient  self  by  working  through  pairs  of  opposites,  once  a  contrast  to 
“limited”  has  been  provided  by  “immeasurable”,  it  seems  redundant  to  bring  in  additionally  a  self  whose 
perceptions  have  "become  great”.  The  reference  to  mahaggatasanm  or  mahadgatasamjm  precedes  ap- 
pamanasahm  or  apramdnasamjm  and  thus  conforms  to  the  sequence  found  when  these  two  terms  are 
listed  together  in  contexts  like  the  brahmavihara  meditation.  Perhaps  mahaggatasanm  or  mahadgata¬ 
samjm  originally  stood  merely  in  apposition  to  appamanasanm  or  apramdnasamjm  and  only  later  came 
to  be  a  separate  item. 

31  MN  102  at  MN  II  229,15:  vinndnakasinam  eke  abhivadanti  (Ce-MN  III  30,31:  vinndnakasinam). 

32  Skilling  1994a:  316,1:  mam  shes  mtha’  yas  skye  niched',  cf.  also  SHT  IV  32  folio  1R4,  which  reads  v[i]j- 
hanjd  ]nam[  t]ya. 

33  Ps  IV  18,7.  Mp  II  77,4  explains  that  the  expression  vihndnakasina  is  used  in  relation  to  the  object,  not  in 
relation  to  the  attainment  itself,  since  the  development  of  the  consciousness  kasina  takes  infinite  conscious¬ 
ness  as  the  object  and  thereby  reaches  the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that 
the  detailed  treatment  of  the  kasinas  in  Vism  118-177  does  not  cover  the  consciousness  kasina,  although 
the  same  term  occurs  at  Vism  609,15  as  part  of  a  list  of  objects  for  insight,  abhiiind  (being  a  quote  from 
Pads  I  6,30).  As  186,16  explains  that  the  consciousness  kasina  is  not  included  in  the  exposition  of  kasi¬ 
nas  because  it  belongs  to  the  development  of  the  immaterial  attainments.  Nett  89,26  associates  the  space 
kasina  and  the  consciousness  kasina  with  the  realm  of  insight,  vipassand,  while  the  other  eight  kasinas 
are  samatha  meditation  objects.  Yet,  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  consciousness  kasina  in  the  Vi- 
suddhimagga’s  treatment  may  rather  be  that,  once  the  expression  kasina  is  taken  to  stand  for  a  particular 
meditation  device,  it  becomes  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  consciousness  kasina  might  be.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  kasina  occurs  regularly  in  the  Pali  discourses  in  a  list  of  ten  “ kasina  spheres”,  kasinayatanas,  cf., 
e.g.,  DN  33  at  DN  III  268,25.  DN  34  at  DN  III  290,16,  MN  77  at  MN  II  15,1,  AN  10:25  at  AN  V  46,8, 
and  AN  10:29  at  AN  V  60,21.  AN  1:20  at  AN  I  41,23  also  lists  the  consciousness  kasina,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  introducing  it  as  a  kasinayatana.  AN  10:26  at  AN  V  47,15  speaks  of  the  vinnanakasinasamapatti. 
SA  549  at  T  II  143a25  (parallel  to  AN  10:26)  speaks  of  the  “consciousness  kasina  sphere”,  IH  WAS, 
corresponding  to  the  expression  vijhdnakrtsnayatana  mentioned  in  the  Mahavyutpatti  no.  1538  in  Sakaki 
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Both  versions  next  turn  to  the  “sphere”  of  nothingness,34  which  they  qualify  as  su¬ 
preme  among  perceptions.  The  Pancattaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  the  Tatha- 
gata  has  understood  the  conditioned  nature  of  these  postulations  of  a  percipient  self 
after  death  and  gone  beyond  them. 

The  Tibetan  version  presents  the  next  type  of  view  on  a  self  that  is  not  percipient  af¬ 
ter  death  as  a  single  view.35  The  Pali  version  takes  up  the  same  view  in  a  fourfold  mode 
by  distinguishing  between  material,  immaterial,  material-and-immaterial,  and  neither- 
material-nor-immaterial  manifestations  of  such  a  self.36 

The  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts  take  their  analysis 
even  further,  as  they  present  views  about  a  non-percipient  self  in  altogether  eight  valua¬ 
tions,  by  additionally  taking  up  the  four  possibilities  that  such  a  self  could  be  limited, 
unlimited,  both,  or  neither.37 

The  same  difference  recurs  in  the  examination  of  a  self  that  is  neither-percipient-nor- 
non-percipient,  which  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  the  Pancattaya-sutta  presents  as  a  single 
proposal,  while  the  Pancattaya-sutta  offers  a  fourfold  presentation.38  The  Brahmajala- 
sutta  and  its  parallels  explore  eight  variations  of  this  type  of  self.39 


1926:  123.  MA  215  at  T  I  800b7  (parallel  to  AN  10:29)  and  the  SangTtiparyaya ,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI 
447b9,  present  the  “consciousness  kasina ”,  |Hj§,  as  the  tenth  of  the  “kasina  spheres”,  — tJjlM  or  MlE- 
The  alternative  expression  “consciousness  sphere  krtsna”,  vijndna{namtyayatanakrtsna),  occurs,  e.g.,  in 
SHT  III  915R3  (p.  171,  the  restoration  is  corroborated  by  the  immediately  preceding  ( akasanam)[t]ya - 
yatanakrtsnam),  cf.  also  fragment  X  679V4  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  34  and  fragment  689R3  in  Schling- 
loff  1962a:  14.  An  Shigao’s  (Vrf+frBj)  translation  of  the  Dasottara- siitra  speaks  merely  of  the  “con¬ 
sciousness  kasina ”,  T  13  at  T  I  241b7:  gifU,  further  qualified  as  “pervasive  above  and  below,  non-dual, 
and  immeasurable”,  _h”|~  jgT'—  These  different  renderings  throw  into  relief  the  close  relation¬ 

ship  between  the  all-pervasive  nature  of  the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  infinite  consciousness  and  the 
expression  kasina  or  krtsna  in  the  sense  of  a  “totality”;  cf.  also  Barnes  1981:  248,  who  highlights  the 
basic  meaning  of  kasina  or  krtsna  as  “‘whole’  or  ‘entire’”.  This  not  only  corroborates  the  similarity  in 
meaning  between  the  expressions  “consciousness  kasina ”  and  “sphere  of  infinite  consciousness”,  but 
also  indicates  that  in  the  early  discourses  kasina  or  krtsna  stood  for  the  all-pervasive  totality  that  char¬ 
acterizes  such  experiences,  for  developing  of  which  the  meditation  devices  described  in  the  commentar¬ 
ies  are  merely  the  tools.  Vetter  1988:  66-67  comments  that  “in  the  Visuddhimagga  we  no  longer  find 
that  a  Kasina  sphere  is  considered  as  being  immeasurable.  It  is  even  characteristic  of  the  technique  that 
one  first  concentrates  on  a  limited”  object,  wherefore  "the  Visuddhimagga  is  consistent  in  substituting 
the  last  two  instances  of  the  old  Kasina  series  ...  by  concentration  on  (a  limited  amount  of)  light  and  a 
limited  space”;  cf.  also  Analayo  2009t  and  Wynne  2007:  31-34. 

34  MN  102  at  MN  II  230,2:  akincannayatana  and  its  counterpart  ci  yang  med  pa’i  skye  niched  in  Skilling 
1994a:  318,3;  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  300v4-5.  In  view  of  the  use  of  “sphere”  at  this  point  in  all  ver¬ 
sions,  the  Tibetan  version’s  earlier  usage  of  “sphere”  in  relation  to  consciousness  seems  more  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  than  the  Pali  version’s  reference  to  the  consciousness  “ kasina ”, 
cf.  above  notes  31  and  32. 

35  Skilling  1994a:  318,12:  bdag  ’du  shes  med  par  ’gyur  ro. 

36  MN  102  at  MN  II  230,7. 

37  DN  1  at  DN I  32,10,  DA  21  at  T  I  92cl7,  T  21  at  T  I  268c25,  and  Weller  1934:  50,34. 

38  MN  102  at  MN  II  230,7  and  Skilling  1994a:  324,6. 

39  DN  1  at  DN  I  33,10,  DA  21  at  T  I  93a6,  T  21  at  T  I  269a6,  and  Weller  1934:  54,1. 
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The  Pahcattciya-sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel  indicate  that  those  who  advocate  a  non¬ 
percipient  self  after  death  confront  those  who  propose  a  percipient  self  after  death  with 
the  criticism  that  perception  is  a  disease.40  Those  who  advocate  a  self  that  is  neither- 
percipient-nor-non-percipient  challenge  the  proponents  of  a  non-percipient  self  after 
death  with  the  criticism  that  the  absence  of  perception  is  a  state  of  delusion.41  The  two 
versions  agree  with  the  Sanskrit  fragments  that  it  is  impossible  for  consciousness  to  arise 
apart  from  the  other  aggregates.42 

The  Pali  version  rejects  the  belief  that  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-per- 
ception  can  be  attained  through  what  is  seen,  heard,  sensed,  and  cognised,  as  this  sphere 
can  only  be  attained  with  a  mere  residue  of  formations.43  The  implications  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  are  less  clear  in  the  Tibetan  version,  which  in  addition  to  what  is  seen,  heard, 
sensed,  and  cognised,  also  brings  in  such  topics  as  morality  and  discipline,  celibacy, 
and  ascetic  practices.44 

The  Tibetan  version  qualifies  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-percep- 
tion  as  the  pinnacle  of  existence.45  Although  the  Pahcattciya-sutta  does  not  make  this 
point,  a  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  similarly  classifies  the  realm  that  corre- 


40  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  present  discussion  in  MN  102  at  MN  II  230,17  can  be  found  in 
Abhidh-k  8:4  in  Pradhan  1967:  436,9,  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  146bl  1,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  297cl7,  and 
Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  71b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  116a7;  a  quote  of  the  present  statement  on 
perception  being  a  disease  occurs  also  in  the  Sravakabhumi,  cf.  Deleanu  2006a:  343,6  or  Shukla  1973: 
460,1  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  469al2. 

41  MN  102  at  MN  II  231,17:  asahna  sammoho,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  ’du  shes  med  pa  yang  kun  tu 
rmongs  pa’o  in  Skilling  1994a:  326,11.  Here  the  Tibetan  version  uses  again  the  qualification  “sphere”, 
’du  shes  med  'du  shes  med  min  skye  mched,  absent  at  this  point  from  MN  102.  Further  on.  however,  MN 
102  at  MN  II  231,30  does  use  “sphere”  to  refer  to  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-percep- 
tion,  etassa  dyatanassa,  so  that  here,  again,  the  Tibetan  version  is  more  consistent  in  its  terminology. 

42  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.  154R3,  no.  126  in  Hartmann  1991:  223:  (upapa)[t]t(im)  va  vairudhim  vr(d- 
dhim  va),  R4:  (anya)tra  samjhdyah  anyatra  samskd(rebhyah),  and  R5:  (prajnapa)[y](i)sydmi;  cf.  also 
DA  (Skt)  fragment  300r4.  Hata  2006:  1164  notes  that  a  similar  statement  can  also  be  found  in  SN  22:54 
at  SN  III  55,10. 

43  MN  102  at  MN  II  232,2. 

44  Skilling  1994a:  330,7:  tshul  khrims  dang,  brtul  zhugs  dang  ...  tshangs  par  spyod  pa  dang,  dka'  thub 
dang.  This  listing  brings  to  mind  stanzas  in  the  Sutta-nipata,  which  in  a  similar  vein  associate  what  is 
seen,  heard,  and  sensed  with  morality  and  observances,  e.g.,  Sn  4:4  at  Sn  790,  Sn  4:5  at  Sn  797  and  Sn 
798,  and  Sn  4:12  at  Sn  887,  which  combine  dittha,  suta,  and  muta  with  silavata ;  cf.  also  Sn  4:9  at  Sn 
839  and  Sn  840,  which  combines  dittha,  suta,  and  nano  with  silavata.  The  *Mahdprajhdparamitd- 
(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  63cl7  (in  a  quote  of  a  version  of  Sn  839)  also  combines  what  is 
"seen,  heard,  and  known,”  Sfl,  £0®;  (with  a  jc  and  Bfj  variant  reading  as  jf,,  Kl,  IE)®),  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lamotte  1944/1981:  66  corresponds  to  drsti,  sruti,  and  jhdna,  with  “keeping  the  precepts”, 
fjfrtc.  Jayawickrama  1978:  50  comments  that  such  instances  are  “a  curious  combination  of  functions  of 
the  senses  on  the  one  hand  and  external  practices  on  the  other”;  cf.  also  Premasiri  1972:  27-28. 

45  Skilling  1994a:  330,1 1:  srid pa’i  rtse  mo.  Skilling  1997a:  489  note  54  draws  attention  to  a  statement  in 
Abhidh-k  1:23,  which  similarly  indicates  that  the  pinnacle  of  existence  is  attainable  by  mere  formations, 
samskdramatraprabhavitam  bhavagram,  cf.  Pradhan  1967:  15,15;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  5cl4:  Jjj§— 
■WTSfi.felt,  fflSiST  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  166al6: 
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sponds  to  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  as  the  pinnacle  of 
existence.46 

The  Pancattaya-sutta  next  turns  to  annihilationism.  While  the  Pali  version  presents 
annihilationism  as  a  single  proposal,  the  Tibetan  version  offers  a  more  detailed  analysis, 
as  it  distinguishes  between  seven  possible  instances  of  this  view.47  The  Brahmajala- 
sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  similarly  distinguish  between  seven  varia¬ 
tions  of  annihilationism.48 

According  to  the  Pancattaya-sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel,  the  annihilationists  em¬ 
ploy  the  image  of  a  merchant  in  their  criticism  of  the  various  proposals  on  a  self  that 
survives  after  death.  The  two  versions  reveal  that  the  fear  of  personality  of  the  annihi¬ 
lationists  is  their  very  bondage,49  a  predicament  the  Pali  version  illustrates  with  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  dog  that  moves  in  circles  around  a  post  to  which  it  is  bound.50 

The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  next  take  up  sixteen  types  of  view  in  relation  to  the 
past.51  The  Pali  version  precedes  this  examination  by  stating  that  at  this  point  the  five 
types  of  proposal  about  the  future  have  been  examined.52  Although  this  statement  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  introductory  proclamation  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  in  which 
the  Pancattaya-sutta  announces  five  modes  of  positing  a  self  in  relation  to  the  future,53 
both  versions  have  so  far  covered  only  four  modes: 
a  percipient  self, 
a  non-percipient  self, 

a  self  that  is  neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient, 
annihilationism. 

This  point  deserves  further  exploration,  as  it  is  of  relevance  to  the  overall  structure  of 
the  Pancattaya-sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel. 

The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  views  on  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”  should  be 
understood  to  be  the  missing  fifth,  as  such  views  have  been  implicitly  covered  by  ex¬ 
amining  views  on  a  self  that  is  percipient  of  unity  or  diversity  after  death.54  This  expla- 


46  AN  5:170  at  AN  III  202,17. 

47  MN  102  at  MN  II  232,7  and  Skilling  1994a:  338,7. 

48  DN  1  at  DN  I  34,6,  DA  21  at  T  I  93a24,  T  21  at  T  I  269b7,  and  Weller  1934:  56,6;  cf.  also  a  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment  parallel  to  this  passage  in  Hartmann  1989:  54-55.  These  seven  modes  take  up  a  self  that  corresponds 
to  the  physical  body,  to  a  divine  material  self,  to  a  mind-made  self,  and  to  a  self  that  corresponds  to  one 
of  the  four  immaterial  attainments. 

49  Nanavlra  1987/2001:  81  explains:  “Any  attempt  I  make  to  abolish  my  existence  tacitly  confirms  it,  for  it 
is  my  existence  that  I  am  seeking  to  abolish”. 

50  The  same  image  recurs  in  SN  22:99  at  SN  III  150,7  and  in  SN  22:100  at  SN  III  151,6  to  illustrate  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  identifying  with  the  five  aggregates. 

51  MN  102  at  MN  II  233,11:  pubbantakappika  pubbantanuditthino  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  sngon  gyi 
mthar  rtog  pa  dag,  sngon  gyi  mtha  ’  dang  Idan  pa  'i  ha  ba  'i  mam  pa  dag  in  Skilling  1 994a:  346, 1 1 . 

52  MN  102  at  MN  II  233,10:  ye  hi  keci ...  aparantakappikd  aparantdnuditthino  ...  sabbe  te  imdn'  eva  pane’ 
dyatandni  abhivadanti,  etesam  vd  annataram. 

53  MN  102  at  MN  II  228,23. 

54  Ps  IV  23,1. 
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nation  is  questionable,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  two  views  should  be 
identified  with  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”. 

The  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  take  up  views  on  “Nir¬ 
vana  in  the  present  life”  as  a  topic  on  its  own,  without  relating  it  in  any  way  to  views 
on  a  self  that  is  percipient  of  unity  or  diversity  after  death.”  This  suggests  that  views 
on  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”  would  require  a  separate  treatment  and  have  not  been 
implicitly  covered  by  views  on  a  self  that  is  percipient  of  unity  or  diversity  after  death. 

After  surveying  the  sixteen  types  of  view  in  relation  to  the  past,  the  Pancattaya-sutta 
and  its  Tibetan  parallel  do  take  up  the  jhanas  and  misconceptions  about  having  attained 
Nirvana.  The  Pancattaya-sutta' s  examination  of  the  jhanas  and  of  misconceptions  about 
having  attained  Nirvana  might  correspond  to  the  fifth  of  the  types  of  view  announced 
in  the  introduction  to  the  same  discourse,  to  views  on  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”.56  In 
fact,  views  in  relation  to  the  jhanas  make  up  four  out  of  the  five  views  on  “Nirvana  in 
the  present  life”  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  parallels.57  The  same  heading  would 
all  the  more  fit  mistaken  notions  of  Nirvana,  the  last  item  examined  in  the  Pancattaya- 
sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel.  Moreover,  the  Tibetan  version  and  the  Sanskrit  fragments 
agree  in  explicitly  introducing  this  section  as  an  examination  of  views  on  “Nirvana  in 
the  present  life”.58 

A  problem  with  this  classification  is  that  the  Pali  and  the  Tibetan  versions  introduce 
their  examination  of  the  jhanas  and  mistaken  notions  about  Nirvana  by  mentioning  that 
views  about  past  and  future  have  been  relinquished.59  How  could  views  on  “Nirvana  in 
the  present  life”,  classified  in  the  Pahcattaya-sutta'’ s  introductory  section  as  types  of 
view  that  are  related  to  the  future,  correspond  to  what  both  versions  of  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  introduce  as  something  based  on  having  overcome  views  about  the  future? 

A  solution  to  this  problem  might  be  found  in  a  minor  change  in  terminology  in  the 
Pancattaya-sutta  and  its  parallel.  When  presenting  the  five  and  three  modes  of  views, 
the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  speak  of  “views”  and  “thoughts”  in  relation  to  the  future.60 

55  DN  1  at  DN  I  36,17,  DA  21  at  T  I  93bl5,  T  21  at  T  I  269cl7,  and  Weller  1934:  57,36. 

56  MN  102  at  MN  II  228,19:  ditthadhammanibbanam  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  tshe  'di  nyid  la  mya  ngan 
las  ’da  in  Skilling  1994a:  314,1. 

57  DN  1  at  DN  I  37,1,  DA  21  at  T  I  93b20,  T  21  at  T  I  269c20,  and  Weller  1934:  58,3.  Bodhi  1978/1992:  31 
explains  the  inclusion  of  the  jhanas  in  this  section  to  be  concerned  with  those  “attainers  of  the  four  jha¬ 
nas  who  mistake  the  rapture,  bliss,  and  peacefulness  of  their  attainments  for  the  supreme  good”. 

5S  Hoernle  fragment  149/187R4,  no.  127  in  Hartmann  1991:  224:  (dr)st(e  dha)rme  nirv(a)[n]am  abhivada- 
[md]nd  abhiva[da](nti),  followed  right  away  in  the  next  line  by  a  reference  to  the  relinquishing  of  views 
about  the  past  and  the  future.  The  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  356,5  introduces  its  treatment  as  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  the  possibilities  of  affirming  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”,  tshe  ’di  nyid 
la  mya  ngan  las  ’da’  bar  smra  ba  dag  tshe  ’di  nyid  la  mya  ngan  las  'da’o  zhes  mngon  par  brjod  pa 
mngon  par  brjod  par  byed  pa  ji  snyed  yod  ce  na. 

59  MN  102  at  MN  II  235,8  and  Skilling  1994a:  356,8. 

60  In  its  introduction  and  again  at  the  end  of  its  examination  of  the  five  and  three  types  of  view,  MN  102  at 
MN  II  228,12  and  MN  II  233,7  speaks  of  “thinking  about  the  future,  having  views  about  the  future”,  a- 
parantakappika  aparantanuditthino.  Although  the  Tibetan  version  does  not  have  this  specification  in  its 
introductory  section  (cf.  Skilling  1994a:  312,1  and  also  the  discussion  in  Skilling  1997a:  476),  it  does 
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When  introducing  their  treatment  of  jhana  and  mistaken  notions  of  Nirvana,  the  same 
versions  speak  only  of  overcoming  “views”  about  past  and  future,  without  mentioning 
“thoughts”.61 

Although  one  would  think  that  “views”  and  “thoughts”  are  simply  used  as  near  equi¬ 
valents,  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  “thoughts”  in  the  present  passage  could  perhaps 
indicate  that  whereas  the  first  four  modes  -  concerned  with  a  percipient  self,  a  non-per¬ 
cipient  self,  a  self  that  is  neither-percipient-nor-non-percipient,  and  a  self  that  will  be 
annihilated  -  can  be  reckoned  as  full-fledged  “views”,  the  two  versions  of  the  present 
discourse  no  longer  consider  the  fifth  mode  of  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”  as  a  full 
fledged  instance  of  “views”,  but  only  as  “thoughts”  or  ways  of  “reasoning”  concerned 
with  the  future.  That  is,  although  at  the  present  junction  “views”  in  relation  to  the  future 
have  been  overcome,  the  same  may  not  yet  be  the  case  for  “thoughts”  about  the  future. 

The  assumption  that  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”  should  indeed  be  assigned  to  the 
future  finds  support  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  in  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels,  all 
of  which  place  their  examination  of  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”  under  the  category  of 
thoughts  and  views  related  to  the  future.62 

Moreover,  the  sequence  of  the  treatment  found  in  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  parallels  suggest  that  an  examination  of  views  about  the  past  should 
precede  views  about  the  future.63  Taking  a  lead  from  the  Brahmajala-sutta’’ s  sequence, 
perhaps  the  section  on  views  about  the  past  in  the  Pahcattaya-sutta  should  also  precede 
the  exposition  of  views  about  the  future.  On  the  assumption  that  the  section  on  views 
about  the  past  originally  could  have  stood  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  and 
might  then  accidentally  have  been  shifted  to  the  wrong  place  during  the  course  of  the 
discourse’s  transmission,  much  of  the  difficulties  noted  so  far  could  be  resolved. 

This  would,  however,  imply  that  the  statement  on  the  “five  and  three”  was  not  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  discourse  as  a  whole,  but  only  to  its  examination  of  views  and  thoughts 
related  to  the  future.  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  the  Pali  version,  which  specifies  the  five 
and  three  to  be  concerned  with  the  future.64  As  an  introduction  to  the  discourse  as  a 


make  the  same  point  at  the  end  of  its  examination  of  the  five  and  three  types  of  view,  phyi  ma  7  mthar 
rtogpa  dag ,  phyi  ma’i  mtha’  dang  Idan  pa’i  Ita  ba’i  mam  pa  dag  in  Skilling  1994a:  346,6. 

61  MN  102  at  MN  II  235,9:  “having  relinquished  views  about  the  future”,  aparantanuditthlnam  patinissag- 
gd  (Be-MN  III  24,2,  Ce-MN  III  38,33,  and  Se-MIII  36,11:  aparantanuditthman  ca)  and  its  counterpart 
phyi  ma’i  mtha’  dang  Idan  pa’i  Ita  ba’i  mam  pa  dag  kyang  mb  tu  spangs  nas  in  Skilling  1994a:  356,9. 

62  DN  1  at  DN  I  38,25:  aparantakappikd  aparantanuditthino,  DA  21  at  T  I  93c9:  7kSj7k.lL  T  21  at  T  I 

270b28:  Jkek.JkSj'-K  and  Weller  1934:  58,7:  phyi  ma’i  mtha’  la  rtog  cing.  The  Tibetan  par¬ 

allel  to  the  Brahmajala-sutta  thus  only  takes  account  of  the  first  of  the  two  terms  found  in  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion,  the  “thoughts  related  to  the  future”  ( rtog  pa  corresponds  to  kappana  or  kalpana).  The  Chinese  ren¬ 
dering  indicates  that  its  Indie  original  had  both  terms,  although  the  translator(s)  seems  to  have  mistaken 
kappika  for  kappa  or  kalpa ,  resulting  in  a  reference  to  “aeons”. 

63  As  Skilling  1997a:  483  note  39  indicates,  the  order  found  in  the  Pahcattaya-sutta ,  where  views  on  the 
future  precede  views  on  the  past,  “is  unusual,  the  established  tradition  in  Buddhist  literature  being  past, 
future,  present”. 

64  MN  102  at  MN  II  228,12. 
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whole  this  would  not  fit,  as  it  does  not  take  the  sixteen  types  of  view  concerned  with 
the  past  into  account. 

While  the  general  treatment  of  views  in  the  two  Pane  a  ttaya  -  s  u  tta  s  is  relatively  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  analysis  of  views  about  the  future  into 
“five  and  three”  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  discourse.65  This  peculiarity  has  led  to 
the  discourse’s  title  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions.  References  in  other  works  also  re¬ 
gularly  employ  the  same  title.66  Sanskrit  fragments  suggest,  however,  that  the  present 
discourse  might  also  have  been  known  under  a  different  title.67  As  discourse  titles  can 
at  times  be  late,68  the  title  “five  and  three”  could  have  come  into  being  after  the  analy¬ 
sis  into  “five  and  three”  had  come  to  stand  at  the  beginning  part  of  the  discourse. 

In  sum,  on  the  assumption  that  the  sequence  in  the  Pancattaya-sutta’ s  treatment  may 
have  been  affected  during  the  process  of  transmission,  the  discourse  could  have  origi¬ 
nally  started  with  an  examination  of  various  views  about  the  past,69  followed  by  views 
about  the  future.  The  topic  of  views  about  the  future  would  have  begun  by  analysing 
them  into  “five  and  three”,70  without,  however,  identifying  this  analysis  as  a  summary 
to  the  whole  discourse.71  After  views  on  a  self  that  survives  after  death  and  views  on 


65  The  fivefold  presentation  of  views  recurs  in  Vibh  378,16. 

66  Skilling  1997a:  471  notes  several  references  to  the  present  discourse,  all  of  which  revolve  around  the 
idea  of  “five  and  three”,  such  as  Inga  gsum  pa,  Inga  dang  gsurn,  and  Inga  pa  dang  gsum  pa.  References 
in  Chinese  works  (noted  by  Skilling  1997a:  471  and  by  Yinshun  1971/1983:  578)  similarly  reflect  the 
idea  of  “five  and  three”,  cf.  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  662a29  and  T  1443  at  T 
XXIII  925c6:  JfEtfHlS,  the  *Mahavibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  660a28:  Tj-M.  and  the  AffiS-  T 
380  at  T  XII  97 lbl 8:  77  —  ;4r.  The  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  174bl9,  opts  for  a  transcrip¬ 
tion  as  IxUBfiif  iJMi  incorrectly  glossed  as  “Samadhi- sutra”,  HBfcHS. 

67  Cf.  the  discussion  in  SHT  IV  p.  7  and  Schlingloff  1961:  34. 

68  Cf.  above  pp.  106,  123,  and  468. 

69  This  is  the  section  that  begins  with  MN  102  at  MN  II  233,10:  “monks,  there  are  some  recluses  and  Brah¬ 
mins  who  think  about  the  past  and  hold  views  about  the  past”,  santi,  bhikkhave,  eke  samanabrahmana 
pubbantakappika  pubbantanuditthino,  until  MN  II  235,7:  “the  Tathagata  has  gone  beyond  that”,  tathd- 
gato  tad  upativatto,  corresponding  to  §§  14  to  16  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  842-844. 

70  This  would  be  the  part  from  the  beginning  of  the  actual  discourse  in  MN  102  at  MN  II  228,12:  “monks, 
there  are  some  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  think  about  the  future  and  hold  views  about  the  future”,  san¬ 
ti,  bhikkhave,  eke  samanabrahmana  aparantakappika  aparantanuditthino,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
examination  of  the  annihilationist  views  at  MN  II  233,6  with:  “the  Tathagata  has  gone  beyond  that”,  ta- 
thdgato  tad  upativatto,  corresponding  to  §§  1  to  12  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  839-842. 

71  That  is,  for  my  reconstruction  to  work,  I  need  to  assume  that  the  identification  of  the  introduction  to 
views  on  the  future  as  the  "summary”  to  the  discourse  as  a  whole  (MN  102  at  MN  II  228,23:  ayam  ud- 
deso  paheattayassa,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  Inga  gsum  pa’i  chos  kyi  mam  grangs  mdor  bstan  pa 
yin  no  in  Skilling  1994a:  314,4)  does  not  belong  to  the  original  discourse,  but  was  added  by  the  reciters. 
A  similar  statement  can  also  be  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  in  discourses  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,7, 
MN  139  at  MN  III  230,21,  and  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,15.  In  each  of  these  three  instances,  the  expres¬ 
sion  ayam  uddeso  is  preceded  by  iti,  which  indicates  that  the  part  spoken  by  the  Buddha  ends  before  this 
remark.  That  is,  the  identification  of  the  Buddha's  brief  explanation  as  an  uddesa  to  the  discourse  is  a 
reciter’s  remark.  The  Chinese  parallels  to  these  three  discourses,  MA  163  at  T  I  692c4,  MA  169  at  T  I 
701c6,  and  MA  162  at  T  I  690b27,  do  not  conclude  their  corresponding  introductory  section  by  identify- 
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annihilationism,  the  discourse  would  then  have  continued  by  examining  the  jhanas  and 
mistaken  notions  of  Nirvana. 

In  this  way,  the  treatment  would  have  covered  the  item  mentioned  as  fifth  among  the 
“five  and  three”,  which  is  “Nirvana  in  the  present  life”.72  Once  this  fifth  item  has  been 
covered,  the  exposition  of  views  or  thoughts  related  to  the  future  would  be  concluded, 
so  that  at  this  point  the  concluding  statement  to  this  exposition  would  come  in  its  right 
place,73  followed  by  the  conclusion  to  the  discourse  as  a  whole.74 

Returning  to  the  content  of  the  exposition  given  in  the  Pancattaya-sutta  and  its  Ti¬ 
betan  parallel,  regarding  the  sixteen  views  about  the  past,  the  two  versions  agree  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  possibility  that  the  self  and  the  world  may  be  eternal  or  not  eternal  in  alto¬ 
gether  four  modes,  based  on  the  tetralemma  scheme. 

The  Pali  version  applies  the  same  tetralemma  scheme  to  the  theme  of  the  finiteness 
of  the  self  and  the  world,  and  to  the  proposition  that  the  self  and  the  world  experience 
only  pleasure.  In  addition  to  the  eight  views  that  result  from  applying  the  tetralemma  to 


ing  it  as  a  summary.  This  would  support  the  impression  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pancattaya-sutta  and  its 
Tibetan  parallel  the  remark  ayam  uddeso  or  mdor  bstan  pa  yin  no  could  also  be  a  reciter's  remark  added 
to  the  discourse  at  some  point  during  its  transmission.  Such  a  remark  could  only  have  been  added  to  the 
Pancattaya-sutta  at  a  time  when  what  I  assume  to  be  the  original  sequence  had  already  changed  and  the 
introduction  to  views  about  the  future  had  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  whole  discourse.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  were  to  take  the  uddesa  statement  as  part  of  the  original  version,  then  the  Pancattaya-sutta 
should  only  be  concerned  with  the  “five  and  three”  and  not  cover  views  related  to  the  past  at  all.  That  is, 
on  following  the  uddesa  statement  one  would  need  to  conclude  that  the  whole  exposition  on  views  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  past  has  been  added  later.  Skilling  1997a:  483  explores  this  possibility,  suggesting  that 
perhaps  “the  list  of  views  pertaining  to  the  foretime  belonged  to  an  oral  commentary  on  this  passage, 
and  that  at  some  point  the  list  was  absorbed  into  the  text,  whether  unconsciously  or  through  the  action  of 
a  zealous  and  methodical  editor”,  cf.  also  Perez-remon  1978:  82  note  46  for  a  similar  suggestion.  Al¬ 
though  this  fits  better  with  the  uddesa  found  in  both  versions,  a  problem  with  his  suggestion  would  be 
that  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  introduce  their  examination  of  the  jhanas  and  of  mistaken  notions  of 
Nirvana  by  speaking  of  relinquishing  views  about  past  and  about  the  future.  This  suggests  views  about 
the  past  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Pancattaya-sutta’ s  examination.  Moreover,  the  Pancattaya-sutta 
culminates  in  presenting  unsurpassable  liberation  as  the  transcendence  of  all  views.  As  such  transcen¬ 
dence  goes  beyond  views  related  to  past  and  future,  the  theme  of  the  discourse  receives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  only  when  views  concerned  with  the  past  are  also  taken  into  account. 

72  This  is  the  section  that  begins  in  MN  102  at  MN  II  235,8:  “here,  monks,  some  recluse  or  Brahmin,  hav¬ 
ing  relinquished  views  about  the  past  and  having  relinquished  views  about  the  future”,  idha,  bhikkhave, 
ekacco  samano  vd  brdhmano  pubbantdnuditthman  ca  patinissagga  aparantdnuditthman  ca  patinissag- 
ga,  corresponding  to  §§17  to  24  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  844-846. 

73  This  would  be  the  concluding  statement  about  views  and  thoughts  related  to  the  future,  found  in  MN  102 
at  MN  II  233,7-10:  “monks,  whatever  recluses  or  Brahmins  who  think  about  the  future  or  have  views 
about  the  future  ...  they  all  assert  these  five  ways  [lit.:  spheres]  or  any  one  out  of  them”,  ye  hi  keci,  bhik¬ 
khave,  samand  vd  brahmana  vd  aparantakappikd  aparantanuditthino  ...  sabbe  te  imdn’  eva  pane’  aya- 
tanani  abhivadanti,  etesam  vd  annataram,  corresponding  to  §  13  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  842. 

74  This  would  be  the  section  from  MN  102  at  MN  II  237,28:  “monks,  this  supreme  state  of  peace  has  been 
realized  by  the  Tathagata”,  idam  kho  pana,  bhikkhave,  tathagatena  anuttaram  santivarapadam  abhi- 
sambuddham  (Se-MIII  40,11:  santam  vararn  padarri),  until  the  delighted  reaction  of  the  monks  at  MN  II 
238,5,  corresponding  to  §  25  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  846. 
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these  two  topics,  it  also  presents  the  two  views  that  the  self  and  the  world  could  be  per¬ 
cipient  of  unity  or  diversity,  and  the  two  views  that  they  could  be  of  limited  or  immeas¬ 
urable  perception. 

None  of  these  altogether  twelve  views  occurs  in  the  Tibetan  version.  The  Pali  version’s 
presentation  of  these  views  in  the  present  context  is  in  fact  puzzling,  since  a  self  with  a 
unitary  or  a  diverse  perception,  as  well  as  a  self  with  a  limited  or  an  immeasurable  per¬ 
ception,  have  already  been  covered  under  views  related  to  the  future.  Although  the  for¬ 
mulation  is  slightly  different  in  as  much  as  the  present  instance  includes  not  only  the 
“self'  but  also  the  “world”  in  its  treatment,  this  difference  would  not  seem  sufficient 
for  assigning  such  views  to  the  past  instead  of  the  future. 

The  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  assign  views  on  a  self 
with  a  unitary  or  a  diverse  perception  and  views  on  a  self  with  a  limited  or  an  immeas¬ 
urable  perception  to  views  related  to  the  future.  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  four  views 
on  a  self  that  is  finite  or  infinite  and  for  the  four  views  on  a  self  that  experiences  pleas¬ 
ure  or  pain.75  That  is,  the  twelve  views  in  the  Pali  Pahcattaya-sutta  that  are  not  found 
in  its  Tibetan  counterpart  should  according  to  the  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions 
of  the  Brahmajala-sutta  indeed  not  be  reckoned  as  views  about  the  past,  but  rather  as 
views  concerned  with  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  four  views  on  the  past  found  in  common  in  the  Pahcattaya-sutta 
and  in  its  parallel,  the  Tibetan  discourse  applies  the  tetralemma  scheme  to  the  views 
that  the  self  and  the  world  are  due  to  one’s  own  deeds  or  another’s,  that  self  and  duk- 
khci  are  eternal  or  not  eternal,  and  that  self  and  dukkha  are  caused  by  one’s  own  or  an¬ 
other’s  deeds.76  The  Sanskrit  fragments  have  preserved  part  of  a  similar  exposition.77 
The  Pasadika-sutta  of  the  Digha-nikaya  takes  up  the  same  set  of  views,  confirming  that 
they  are  indeed  to  be  reckoned  as  related  to  the  past.78 
mn  ii  234  The  Pahcattaya-sutta  and  its  Tibetan  parallel  point  out  that  such  statements  about  the 
past  are  not  the  outcome  of  personal  realization,  but  merely  depend  on  faith,  liking, 
oral  tradition,  reasoning,  or  acceptance  of  a  view.79 


75  DN  1  at  DN  I  31,9,  DA  21  at  T  I  92b25,  T  21  at  T  I  268a27,  and  Weller  1934:  48,18;  parts  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  have  also  been  preserved  in  SHT  III  803  V8-12  (p.  6). 

76  Skilling  1994a:  348,3. 

77  Hoernle  fragment  149/187V6,  no.  127  in  Hartmann  1991:  224  has  preserved:  (duh)kham  ca  svayam- 
kr[t](a)  atmd  ca  lokas  [c]a  and  V7:  sva[ya]m[kr]ta  (dtmd  ca  duhjkham  ca\  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment 
303r4-5. 

7S  Skilling  1997a:  491  draws  attention  to  the  recurrence  of  these  views  in  DN  29  at  DN  III  137,24  and  in 
Ud  6:5  at  Ud  69,26.  DN  29  at  DN  III  137,15  explicitly  relates  these  views  to  the  past.  This  suggests  that 
the  exposition  given  to  views  about  the  past  in  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  the  Pancattaya-sutta  fits  the  con¬ 
text  better  than  the  Pali  version. 

79  MN  102  at  MN  II  234,7  lists  saddha,  ruci,  anussava,  akaraparivitakka,  and  ditthinijjhanakkhanti,  with 
its  Tibetan  counterparts  in  dad  pa,  ’dod  pa,  thos  pa  brgyud  pa,  mam  pa  la  yongs  su  rtogpa,  and  mthong 
bas  nges  par  rtogs  pa’i  bzod pa  in  Skilling  1994a:  350,6;  cf.  also  Hoernle  fragment  149/1 87V2,  no.  127 
in  Hartmann  1991:  224:  (a)nya(trdnu)[sr]avena  anyatrakaraparivitarki  and  DA  (Skt)  fragment  303r6. 
Skilling  1997a:  492  draws  attention  to  a  difference  in  formulation,  as  MN  102  at  MN  II  234,14  identifies 
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Both  versions  next  turn  to  jhana  experiences,  which  they  present  in  a  threefold  manner 
by  distinguishing  between  the  “bliss  of  seclusion”,  “unworldly  pleasure”,  and  “neutral 
feeling”,  a  threefold  presentation  found  also  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments.80  The  Pali  com¬ 
mentary  explains  that  “bliss  of  seclusion”  stands  for  the  first  and  the  second  jhanci ,  “un¬ 
worldly  pleasure”  for  the  third  jhana,  and  “neutral  feeling”  for  the  fourth  jhana .81 

The  Pali  and  Tibetan  discourses  examine  what  takes  place  when  such  experiences 
cease,  at  which  point  they  will  be  replaced  by  a  coarser  state  of  mind.  Thus,  when  the 
bliss  of  seclusion  ceases,  sadness  will  take  its  place,  a  situation  both  versions  illustrate 
with  the  alteration  between  sunshine  and  shadow.82 

While  the  Pali  version  continues  to  use  the  same  image,  the  Tibetan  discourse  offers 
different  similes  for  the  other  two  cases,  comparing  the  fluctuation  between  unworldly 
pleasure  and  the  bliss  of  seclusion  to  the  fluctuations  of  water,  which  rises  and  descends, 
followed  by  illustrating  the  shift  from  neutral  feeling  to  unworldly  pleasure  to  a  stick 
thrown  up  into  space,  which  may  fall  on  its  side  or  on  its  tip.83 

The  two  versions  next  examine  a  recluse  or  Brahmin  who  assumes  he  has  attained 
Nirvana.  According  to  both  versions,  this  recluse  believes  himself  to  be  free  from  at¬ 
tachment,  to  which  the  Tibetan  version  adds  that  he  claims  to  be  without  craving,  a 
claim  also  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel.84 

According  to  the  Tibetan  version,  this  recluse  thinks  he  no  longer  has  the  self  he  had 
earlier.85  This  last  specification  involves  a  thorough  misunderstanding  on  the  side  of 
this  recluse.  Such  a  misunderstanding  would  not  be  possible  for  a  disciple  in  higher 

the  holding  of  such  views  to  be  an  instance  of  “clinging”,  upadana,  while  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
Skilling  1994a:  350,13  instead  indicates  the  holding  of  such  views  to  be  a  manifestation  of  “lack  of 
knowledge”,  mi  shes  pa,  a  reading  supported  by  the  Sanskrit  fragment  Hoernle  149/1 87V4,  no.  127  in 
Hartmann  1991:  224:  (a)j[n]anam  and  R2:  d[jn](d)nam. 

80  MN  102  at  MN  II  235,13:  paviveka  pTti  and  rah  tu  dben  pa’i  dga’  ba  in  Skilling  1994a:  358,2;  MN  102 
at  MN  II  235,32:  nirdmisam  sukham  and  zang  zing  med pa’i  bde  ba  in  Skilling  1994a:  362,6;  MN  102  at 
MN  II  236,23:  adukkhamasukha  vedand  and  sdug  bsngal  yang  ma  yin  bde  ba  yang  ma  yin  pa’i  tshor  ba 
in  Skilling  1994a:  368,3.  SHT  IV  33  folio  3V1  and  R2  reads  pravivekam  prTti(m)  and  nirdmisa  ( sukha ), 
cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  303v4+6+8  and  fragment  304v?4+6+8.  SHT  IV  33  folio  7V1  has  preserved 
aduhkhasu(kha)  and  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.49V4,  no.  128  in  Hartmann  1991:  226  has  preserved 
(a)[du]h[kha]sukh(dm),  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  304rl+7+8  and  fragment  305r2  (although  the  last  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  later  passage,  it  refers  to  the  experience  of  neutral  feeling  described  in  the  present  context). 

81  Ps  IV  26,4+20+21. 

82  MN  102  at  MN  II  235,13:  pavivekaya  pitiya  nirodha  uppajjati  domanassam  and  its  counterpart  rab  tu 
dben  pa’i  bde  ba  ’gags  pa  las  yid  mi  bde  ba  ’byung  bar  ’gyur  la  in  Skilling  1994a:  360,2;  cf.  also  DA 
(Skt)  fragment  304v?l. 

83  Skilling  1994a:  366,1  and  372,7;  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  305r6.  Skilling  1994a:  373  notes  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  simile  has  a  Pali  counterpart  in  SN  15:9  at  SN  II  184,29  and  in  SN  56:33  at  SN  V  439,22,  where  it 
illustrates  the  ups  and  downs  of  rebirth  in  samsara. 

84  SHT  IV  33  folio  7V2:  (ni)strsno-ham-asmi  nirupdddno-ham-asmi,  Hoernle  fragment  149/ Add.  49V1, 
no.  128  in  Hartmann  1991:  226:  [n]istrsn(o)  ’[h](a)[m]  (asmi),  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling 
1994a:  376,8:  nga  ni  sredpa  med pa’o. 

85  Skilling  1994a:  376,9:  nga  la  sngon  bdag  yod  par  gyur  pa  de  ni  da  Itar  nga  la  med  do,  rendered  by  Skil¬ 
ling  1997a:  493  as  “the  self  which  I  formerly  had  is  now  not”,  cf.  also  DA  (Skt)  fragment  305v5+7. 
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training  ( sekhci ),  who  by  dint  of  realizing  stream-entry  would  know  that  there  has  never 
been  a  self  in  the  first  place.  In  this  way,  in  the  Tibetan  version  it  is  self-evident  why 
this  recluse’s  claim  to  realization  can  be  dismissed  as  thoroughly  mistaken. 

In  the  Pali  version,  the  problem  with  this  recluse  seems  to  be  rather  the  self-centered- 
ness  inherent  in  his  claim  formulated  in  terms  of  T  have  attained  peace,  ‘I’  have  at¬ 
tained  Nirvana.  The  commentary  explains  this  claim  to  be  a  manifestation  of  conceit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  indeed  contradict  a  claim  to  full  awakening.86 

Thus,  whereas  in  the  Tibetan  version  the  claim  to  have  attained  Nirvana  is  made  by 
someone  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  insight  into  the  absence  of  a  self,  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  only  indicates  that  the  claim  to  having  attained  Nirvana  is  made  by  someone  who 
has  not  yet  reached  full  awakening,  with  which  even  the  last  trace  of  conceit  will  be 
left  behind. 

The  Tibetan  version  highlights  that  this  recluse  is  on  the  path  of  attachment  and  grasp¬ 
ing.87  According  to  the  Pali  version,  however,  this  recluse  asserts  the  path  that  leads  to 
Nirvana.88  These  different  statements  reflect  the  basic  difference  in  perspective  on  the 
level  of  development  of  the  recluse  in  the  two  versions. 

According  to  the  Tibetan  version,  this  recluse  thought  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  a  self  he  had  earlier.  That  is,  he  is  still  holding  the  view  of  a  self,  a  view  that  indeed 
constitutes  the  path  of  attachment  and  grasping. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Pali  discourse,  however,  the  recluse  only  affirms  to  be  at 
peace,  to  have  attained  Nirvana,  and  to  be  without  attachment.  The  attainment  of  peace 
and  freedom  from  attachment  recur  right  away  in  the  next  paragraph  in  the  Pali  version 
in  the  Buddha’s  proclamation  to  have  reached  unsurpassable  liberation.89 

The  same  qualities  also  form  part  of  a  recurrent  maxim  in  the  discourses,  which 
qualifies  the  attainment  of  Nirvana  as  peaceful  and  associates  it  with  a  series  of  epi¬ 
thets  that  stand  for  the  eradication  of  all  attachment.90  According  to  the  Mahamalun- 
kya-sutta,  this  maxim  is  in  fact  part  of  the  ‘path’  to  the  overcoming  of  the  five  lover 


86  Ps  IV  27,4  suggests  that  this  recluse’s  claim  is  made  with  abhimana,  “excessive  conceit”;  cf.  also  Collins 
1982:  122,  who  comments  that  the  passage  reveals  the  presence  of  “a  form  of  attachment  ...  because  the 
claim  is  still  phrased  in  terms  of  ‘I’”. 

87  Skilling  1994a:  376,12:  nye  bar  len  pa  dang  ’thun  par  ’gro  ba’i  lam,  Hoernle  fragment  149/Add.  49V2, 
no.  128  in  Hartmann  1991:  226:  (upa)[d]ana[sa]mpreyag(a)m[i](m). 

88  MN  102  at  MN  II  237,15:  addha  ayam  ayasma  nibbanam  sappdyam  eva  patipadam  abhivadati  (Be-MN 
III  26,5:  nibbdnasappdyam  yeva,  Ce-MN  III  42,12:  nibbanasappayanneva,  and  Se-MIII  39,20:  nibbana- 
sappayam  eva). 

89  According  to  MN  102  at  MN  II  237,28,  the  Buddha  spoke  of  having  reached  the  “unsurpassable  state  of 
peace”,  anuttaram  santivarapadam  (Se-MIII  40, 1 1 :  santam  varam  padam),  and  the  “liberation  through 
absence  of  attachment”,  anupada  vimokkho,  terminology  similar  to  the  “peace”  and  the  "absence  of  at¬ 
tachment”  claimed  by  the  recluse  in  MN  102  at  MN  II  237,12. 

90  MN  64  at  MN  I  436,1:  “this  is  peaceful,  this  is  sublime,  namely  the  stilling  of  all  formations,  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  all  attachment,  the  destruction  of  craving,  dispassion,  cessation.  Nirvana”,  etam  santam, 
etam  panitam,  yadidam  sabbasankharasamatho  sabbiipadhipatinissaggo  tanhakkhayo  virago  nirodho 
nibbanan  ti. 
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fetters  and  thus  to  non-return  or  full  awakening.91  As  the  same  discourse  indicates,  this 
maxim  stands  for  inclining  the  mind  toward  the  deathless  element.92  A  discourse  in  the 
Ariguttara-nikaya  in  fact  refers  to  the  same  as  a  form  of  concentration.93 

Hence,  the  proposal  made  by  the  recluse  in  the  Pancattaya-sutta,  even  though  based 
on  an  overestimation,  in  itself  would  indeed  be  a  path  conducive  to  Nirvana,  all  the 
more  as  it  is  based  on  the  ability  to  attain  the  four  jhanas .94 

The  Pancattaya-suttci  and  its  parallels  conclude  by  describing  the  Buddha’s  attain¬ 
ment  of  total  liberation,  thereby  highlighting  what  goes  beyond  any  of  the  views  and 
positions  examined  in  this  discourse. 


MN  103  Kinti-sutta 

The  Kinti-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  ‘what  then?’”,  sets  out  ways  to  settle  disagree¬ 
ments  about  the  teachings  and  how  to  handle  another  monk’s  misbehaviour.  Of  this 
discourse,  so  far  no  parallel  appears  to  have  been  identified. 


MN  104  Samagama-sutta 

The  Samagama-sutta,  the  “discourse  at  Samagama”,  explains  how  the  monks  can 
avoid  quarrels  among  each  other  after  the  Buddha’s  demise.  This  discourse  has  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.95 


91  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,26:  maggo  ...  patipada  pancannam  orambhagiyanam  samyojandnam  pahandya  (Ce- 
MN  II  168,27  and  Se-MII  159,10:  sannyojandnam). 

92  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,36:  amataya  dhatuya  cittam  upasamharati.  A  similar  type  of  practice  is  described  in 
Vism  293.6  under  the  heading  “recollection  of  peace”,  upasamdnussati. 

93  AN  3:32  at  AN  I  133,4:  samadhipatilabho. 

94  With  this  suggestion  I  venture  to  differ  from  Skilling  1997a:  495,  who  comments:  “can  a  statement  made 
by  someone  who  is  attached  -  a  statement  itself  described  as  a  manifestation  of  attachment  -  refer  to  the 
‘practice  conducive  to  nibbana’  ...  when  the  statement  itself  does  not  describe  any  practice,  but  only  a 
deluded  assertion  of  attainment?”. 

95  The  parallels  are  MA  196  at  T  I  752c-755c  and  T  85  at  T  I  904c-907a.  MA  196  has  the  title  “discourse 

to  Cunda”,  IflJIIS,  while  T  85  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  conditions  for  ap¬ 
peasing  quarrels”,  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  85  was 

translated  by  Danapala  (SiilM).  MA  196  and  T  85  agree  with  MN  104  on  locating  the  discourse  at  the 
village  Samagama  (ijrjpIfTf  or  itff-M.'t'Wrir).  While  MN  104  at  MN  II  243,16  places  Samagama 
among  the  Sakyans,  according  to  MA  196  at  T  I  752cl2  Samagama  was  rather  among  the  Vajjians, 
jlf.  Anesaki  1908:  58  reasons  that  as  “Pava,  where  Jina  died,  gave  the  occasion  to  this  discourse  ...  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Samagama  was  near  Pava”,  thereby  taking  MA  196  to  be  correct  in  locating 
Samagama  in  the  Vajjian  country.  Yet,  with  Pava  in  the  Malla  country  as  the  starting  point,  it  seems 
equally  possible  for  Cunda  to  depart  in  the  direction  of  the  Vajjian  country  or  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  Sakyan  country  to  deliver  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Nigantha  leader.  Thus,  the  fact  that  Cunda 
came  from  Pava  does  not  imply  that  Samagama  should  be  located  among  the  Vajjians.  Samagama  re¬ 
curs  in  DN  29  at  DN  III  1 18,7  and  in  AN  6:21  at  AN  III  309,1.  AN  6:21  explicitly  locates  Samagama  in 
the  Sakyan  country,  while  DN  29  does  the  same  implicitly,  since  its  reports  that  Cunda  met  Ananda  at 
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mn  ii  244  The  Samagama-sutta  and  its  parallels  record  in  similar  terms  that  Cunda  had  ap¬ 
proached  Ananda  to  report  a  quarrel  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Jains,96  after  their 
leader  had  passed  away.97  On  hearing  Cunda’ s  account,  Ananda  decided  to  convey  this 
news  to  the  Buddha.98 

mn  ii  245  According  to  the  Samagamci-sutta,  the  Buddha  told  Ananda  that  a  dispute  about  the 
path  to  awakening  would  indeed  be  a  serious  matter.99  In  contrast,  a  dispute  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  conduct  would  be  of  less  significance.100 


Samagama,  after  which  the  two  monks  approached  the  Buddha,  who  according  to  DN  29  at  DN  III  1 17,2 
was  living  among  the  Sakyans.  The  parallel  to  DN  29,  DA  17  at  T  I  72cl3+16,  does  not  mention  Sama¬ 
gama,  although  it  reports  that  Ananda  and  the  Buddha  were  staying  in  the  park  of  the  Vedhannas  near 
Kapilavatthu,  thereby  confirming  that  the  whole  event  took  place  in  the  Sakyan  country  (AN  6:21  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  parallel).  These  discourses  would  support  the  indication  given  in  MN  104  that  Sama¬ 
gama  should  be  located  in  the  Sakyan  country.  For  remarks  on  MA  196  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  87 
and  176-180. 

96  DN  29  at  DN  III  1 18,1 1  and  DA  17  at  T  I  72cl7  also  record  that  the  novice  Cunda  approached  Ananda 
to  report  the  quarrel  that  had  broke  out  among  the  Jains  after  the  death  of  their  leader;  cf.  also  Gethin 
1992a:  232-234.  The  same  quarrel  among  the  Jains  stands  at  the  background  of  DN  33  at  DN  III  210,18 
and  its  parallel  DA  9  at  DN  I  49c6  (translated  in  Behrsing  1930:  1-2  and  Watanabe  1993:  180),  with  a 
Sanskrit  counterpart  in  fragment  K  484  (ll)Rc  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  17  (cf.  also  Schmidt  1997:  304) 
and  in  Waldschmidt  1955:  311-314,  which  indicate  that  the  rationale  for  the  delivery  of  this  discourse 
was  to  prevent  the  arising  of  such  a  quarrel  in  the  Buddhist  community.  Tilakaratne  2000a:  189  notes 
that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  Sanglti-sutta  as  a  communal  recitation  is  to  function  as  an  expression 
of  harmony  within  the  monastic  community,  expressed  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  211,3  with  the  injunction 
that  “all  should  recite  together  and  not  dispute,  so  that  this  holy  life  may  endure  and  remain  for  a  long 
time”,  sabbeh  ’  eva  sangayitabbam  na  vivaditabbam  yathayidam  brahmacariyam  addhaniyam  assa  ci- 
ratthitikam,  a  purpose  mentioned  in  similar  terms  also  in  DA  9  at  T  I  49cl8.  Keith  1932:  864  notes  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mahavlra  quarrels  had  broken  out  in  the  Jain  community  already  (cf.  the  surveys 
in  Deo  1956:  78-84  and  von  Glasenapp  1925/1999:  383-384),  making  it  not  improbable  that  a  dispute 
could  have  happened  again  after  his  death.  According  to  Jaini  1980:  84,  during  subsequent  periods  of 
Indian  history  “the  divisiveness  associated  with  sectarianism  was  much  more  severe  among  Jainas  than 
among  the  Buddhists”.  In  T  85,  however,  the  theme  of  a  quarrel  among  the  Jains  seems  to  shade  over 
into  Jains  challenging  Buddhist  monks. 

97  Ps  IV  34,17  reports  that  Nigantha  Nataputta  had  been  so  affected  by  the  conversion  of  his  disciple  Upali 
to  Buddhism  that  he  vomited  blood  (Upali’s  conversion  is  described  in  MN  56  at  MN  1 378,30  and  its  par¬ 
allel  MA  133  at  T  I  630a22,  on  its  effect  on  Nigantha  Nataputta  cf.  also  above  p.  333).  He  had  come  to 
Pava  to  recover  from  this  affliction,  where  he  passed  away. 

9S  A  minor  difference  is  that  MA  196  at  T  I  753b  1 1  records  Ananda’s  worries  in  detail,  relating  that  he  told 
the  Buddha  how  on  hearing  such  news  he  had  been  terrified  and  had  wondered  if  a  monk,  who  now  be¬ 
haved  respectfully  in  front  of  the  Buddha,  may  not  on  a  later  occasion,  once  the  Buddha  had  passed 
away,  create  a  similar  quarrel  in  the  Buddhist  monastic  community. 

99  Willemen  1998:  169  notes  that  the  summary  of  the  constituents  of  the  path  to  awakening,  given  at  the 
present  junction,  foreshadows  the  tendency  of  employing  listings  as  summaries  of  teachings,  prominent 
in  Abhidharma  literature. 

100  MN  104  at  MN  II  245,19:  “a  dispute  about  livelihood  or  about  the  higher  rules  would  be  insignificant. 
If  in  the  community  a  dispute  were  to  arise  about  the  path  and  the  way,  such  a  dispute  would  be  of 
harm  to  many”,  appamattako  so  ...  vivado  yadidam  ajjhajive  vd  adhipatimokkhe  vd.  magge  vd  ...  pati- 
paddya  vd  sanghe  vivado  upajjamdno  uppajjeyya,  so  'ssa  vivado  bahujandhitaya  (Be-MN  III  33,7  and 
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The  parallel  versions  take  up  different  causes  for  disputation.  While  the  Sdmcigdma- 
sutta  directly  broaches  this  subject,  the  Madhyama-agama  account  provides  a  lead  over 
to  this  topic  by  highlighting  that  the  teacher  of  the  Jains  could  not  have  been  all-know¬ 
ing  and  all-seeing,  for  if  that  had  been  the  case  he  would  have  taught  his  disciples  these 
causes  for  disputation  (and  thereby  forestalled  the  arising  of  quarrels  after  his  death).101 

While  the  three  versions  agree  in  mentioning  such  states  as  anger,  envy,  and  being 
deceitful  as  potential  causes  for  dispute,  their  listings  show  some  variations  (see  table 
1 1.4).  The  Pali  version  stands  alone  in  including  a  contemptuous  and  domineering  atti¬ 
tude  as  a  potential  cause  for  disputation.102  The  two  Chinese  accounts  additionally  reckon 
the  absence  of  shame  and  recklessness  as  qualities  that  can  cause  disputation.103 

The  Samagcima-sutta  and  its  parallels  indicate  that,  due  to  the  presence  of  such  un¬ 
wholesome  states,  a  monk  will  be  disrespectful  towards  the  teacher.  The  individual 
translation  explains  that  a  monk  without  respect  towards  the  teacher  will  not  undertake 
proper  insight  contemplation  when  being  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  can  easily  become  disputatious.104 


Se-MIII  51,15:  svassa,  Se  also  reads  yo  instead  of  so).  Dhirasekera  1982/2007:  227  comments  that  this 
statement  shows  “the  relatively  secondary  importance  which  the  Buddha  attached  to  discipline  in  its 
mere  outward  form  in  contrast  to  the  more  fundamental  teachings  of  the  doctrine  and  their  practice  in 
the  religious  life”;  cf.  also  Guruge  1970:  11.  According  to  MA  196  at  T  I  753b27,  however,  “such  dis¬ 
putation  would  be  very  small,  namely  [a  disputation]  related  to  the  higher  morality,  the  higher  mind, 
the  higher  insight”,  jfctHifhlrdA  If  ifjjg,  which  MA  196  then  contrasts  with  the 

gravity  of  a  dispute  related  to  the  path.  According  to  AN  3:88  at  AN  I  235,19+23  and  its  parallel  SA 
817  at  T  II  210a28+bl,  the  training  in  the  higher  mind,  adhicitta/f (t  Hlh  stands  for  the  four  jhdnas , 
while  the  training  in  higher  wisdom,  adhipannd/i$  klS,  stands  for  penetrative  insight  into  the  four  noble 
truths.  Although  MA  196  speaks  of  “higher  insight”,  JUTlS!,  instead  of  “higher  wisdom”,  f#  Hi.  the 
two  terms  are  sufficiently  similar  to  allow  the  conclusion  that  the  higher  virtue,  higher  mind,  and  higher 
insight  mentioned  in  MA  196  stand  for  the  three  higher  trainings.  Whether  the  point  at  stake  is  higher 
wisdom  or  higher  insight,  the  present  passage  in  MA  196  seems  self-contradictory,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  anything  apart  from  the  three  items  it  has  already  mentioned  that  could  be  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  heading  “related  to  the  path”,  Judging  from  the  formulation  in  MN  104,  perhaps 
the  occurrence  of  higher  virtue  misled  a  reciter  into  adding  the  other  two  higher  trainings.  Regarding 
the  reference  in  both  versions  to  “higher”  morality  or  rules,  adhi-ft (f  K  it  may  be  pertinent  to  note  that, 
according  to  Eimer  1976:  40  note  26,  the  prefix  adhi-  in  adhisila  (etc.)  originally  just  meant  that  such  a 
training  was  undertaken  “concerning”  or  “in  regard  to”  morality  (etc.),  and  it  was  only  later  that  adhi- 
was  understood  to  mean  “higher”. 

101  MA  196  at  T  I  753c8. 

102  MN  104  at  MN  II  246,13. 

103  MA  196  at  T  I  754a3  and  T  85  at  T  I  905b25:  fffijfj  and  fffifij,  corresponding  to  the  absence  of  hiri  and 
ottappa. 

104  T  85  at  T  I  905bl6:  “because  of  being  disrespectful  to  the  teacher,  he  does  not  see  the  Dharma;  because 

of  not  seeing  the  Dharma,  this  monk  will  not  properly  contemplate  [when]  being  in  the  midst  of  the  as¬ 
sembly;  because  of  not  properly  contemplating,  he  will  enjoy  quarrelling”,  SPT'Mi 

Eb^IEIIIISg,  MA  196  at  T  I  753cl6  also  refers 

to  “not  seeing  the  Dharma”,  -'fTiI/i.  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  arising  of  quarrels  in  the  community, 
although  it  does  not  draw  out  the  dynamics  of  its  consequences  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as  T  85. 
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Table  1 1.4:  Causes  for  Disputation  According  to  MN  104  and  its  Parallels 


MN  104 

MA  196 

anger  &  resentment  (1) 

anger  &  vexation  (— »  1 ) 

contempt  &  domineering  (2) 

silent  sulking105 

envy  &  avarice  (3) 

avarice  &  envy  (— »  3) 

fraud  &  deceit  (4) 

flattery  &  deceit  (— >  4) 

evil  wishes  &  wrong  views  (5) 

shamelessness  &  recklessness 

dogmatic  grasp  of  own  view  (6) 

evil  wishes  &  wrong  views  (— ►  5)106 
&  2,  6) 

T  85 _ 

anger  &  resentment  (— *  1 ) 
hypocrisy  &  deceit  &  flattery  (— >  4) 
envy  &  avarice  (— >  3) 
shamelessness  &  recklessness 
lack  of  clear  comprehension 
dogmatic  grasp  of  [own]  view  (—*  6)107 
#2,  5) _ 


mn  ii  246  The  three  versions  agree  in  highlighting  the  need  to  energetically  take  action  against 
such  causes  for  disputation,  whether  these  be  found  internally  or  externally,  a  specifi¬ 
cation  the  Pali  commentary  explains  to  stand  for  oneself  and  others.108 

The  Chinese  versions  additionally  highlight  the  need  for  mindfulness  and  clear  com¬ 
prehension  when  taking  action  against  these  causes  for  disputation.  The  individual 
translation  points  out  that  a  dispute  will  not  be  overcome  as  long  as  mindfulness  and 
clear  comprehension  are  lacking.109 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  illustrates  the  sense  of  urgency  with  which  these 
causes  for  dispute  should  be  overcome  with  a  simile.  This  simile  describes  a  person 
whose  head  or  clothes  are  on  fire,  a  predicament  that  indeed  requires  swift  action.110 
Elsewhere  this  image  illustrates  the  need  to  overcome  unwholesome  states  of  mind. 1 1 1 

105  Cf.  above  p.  51  note  125. 

106  MA  196  at  T  I  754a4  adds  that  such  a  person  is  also  of  an  evil  nature  and  unable  to  restrain  himself. 

107  T  85  at  T  I  905b25  speaks  of  “grasping  at  views”,  JAB12  ,  followed  by  mentioning  dogmatic  adherence, 
£)[  g:,  together  with  erroneous  and  deluded  recollections  and  thoughts  (MA  196  does  not  mention  this 
particular  cause  for  disputation  at  all). 

108  Ps  IV  42,3. 

109  T  85  at  T  I  905b21  explains  that  as  long  as  “in  this  way  loss  of  mindfulness  and  lack  of  clear  compre¬ 
hension  arises  ...  it  will  be  impossible  to  eradicate  and  extinguish  the  cause  of  the  disputation”, 

•••  MA  196  at  T  I  753c22  similarly  recommends  the  development 

of  “right  mindfulness  and  right  knowledge”,  [HA  [HTh  which  it  additionally  associates  with  the  need 
to  maintain  unremitting  patience,  SMAjB*  without,  however,  drawing  out  the  implications  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  mindfulness  in  the  way  done  in  T  85. 

110  MA  196  at  T  I  753c23. 

111  AN  6:20  at  AN  III  307,11,  AN  8:74  at  AN  IV  320,25,  AN  10:51  at  AN  V  93,23,  AN  10:52  at  AN  V 
95,19,  AN  10:53  at  AN  V  98,3,  and  AN  10:55  at  AN  V  104,22.  Alternatively,  AN  4:93  at  AN  II  93,17 
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The  Samagama-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  take  up  ways  to  settle  litigations.112  The  MNII247 
Pali  discourse  precedes  this  exposition  by  distinguishing  between  four  types  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  a  classification  not  found  in  its  Chinese  parallels.113 

In  the  Samagama-sutta,  the  first  two  ways  to  settle  litigations  are  to  set  out  what  are 
the  proper  teachings,114  followed  by  bringing  about  a  decision  by  the  majority.115  These 
two  ways  of  settling  litigations  are  similarly  mentioned  in  the  two  Chinese  versions, 
which  vary,  however,  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation  (see  table  11.5). 

In  relation  to  each  of  these  two  ways  of  settling  a  litigation,  the  Pali  version  recom¬ 
mends  to  “draw  out  the  guidelines  of  the  Dharma”  as  a  reference  point.116  A  similar  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  in  the  two  Chinese  versions  in  relation  to  the  case  where  a  decision  is 
taken  by  the  majority.  According  to  the  two  Chinese  discourses,  the  point  of  reference 
in  such  a  case  should  be  the  discourses,  the  Vinaya,  and  the  summaries  (, matika ).117 

The  three  versions  describe  in  similar  terms  how  a  monk  can  clear  himself  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  does  not  remember  having  committed  the  breach  of  conduct  of  which  he  is 
accused.118  He  can  also  be  cleared  by  others  of  an  offence  if  it  is  found  out  that,  although 

and  AN  10:54  at  AN  V  99,27  use  this  image  to  highlight  the  need  to  develop  tranquillity  of  the  mind 
and  higher  wisdom. 

112  The  sequence  of  these  seven  ways  in  MN  104  is  to  some  degree  inconsistent,  as  its  exposition  works 
through  the  following  order:  confrontation  with  the  teachings,  etc.  (1st),  decision  by  majority  (2nd),  dec¬ 
laration  of  innocence  (3rd),  past  insanity  (4th),  confession  (5th),  prevarication  by  a  monk  of  bad  character 
(6th),  and  covering  over  a  communal  litigation  (7th).  In  the  introduction  to  this  exposition  in  MN  104  at 
MN  II  247, S,  however,  the  sequence  is  1,3,  4,  5,  2,  6,  7,  a  pattern  found  similarly  in  Be-MN  III  35,4, 

Ce-MN  III  56,23,  and  Se-MIII  53,15.  The  sequence  of  listing  in  this  introductory  statement  recurs  at  Vin 
IV  207,3,  DN  33  at  DN  III  254,1 1,  and  AN  7:80  at  AN  IV  144,4  (cf.  also  Vin  II  93,32,  which  examines 
confrontation  with  the  teachings,  etc.,  followed  at  Vin  II  97,22  by  taking  up  decision  by  majority).  Hor¬ 
ner  1959:  33  note  7  comments  that  in  the  main  exposition  in  MN  104  “the  usual  order  is  altered”.  For  a 
survey  of  these  seven  ways  cf.,  e.g.,  Abeynayake  2009a:  84-85,  Barua  1968:  76-80,  Dhirasekera  1982/ 

2007:  232-238,  Dutt  1924/1996:  129-136,  Grero  1996:  117-121,  Hazra  1988:  110-115,  Hecker  1977: 

111-113,  Nolot  1996:  99-115.  Prasad  1972a:  219-222,  Prebish  1980:  228-229,  Ratnapala  1993:  150- 
160,  and  (on  the  same  for  nuns)  Talim  1965:  133;  for  the  parallel  versions  cf.  Frauwallner  1956:  114- 
116;  for  a  survey  of  their  counterparts  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  cf.  Beal  1871:  238  and  Heirman 
2002:  162-165;  for  a  comparison  of  the  seven  ways  in  MN  104  and  MA  196  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991: 

176-180;  and  on  the  seven  ways  in  MA  196  and  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  cf.  Chung  2008:  13  note  20. 

113  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,3,  a  presentation  found  also  in  Vin  II  88,17,  followed  by  a  detailed  explanation. 

114  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,10:  sammukhavinayo,  with  its  counterparts  in  MA  196  at  T  I  754a21:  ffp  HO  ihu? 
fljl  and  in  T  85  at  T  I  905c4:  IUHtfiHIS-  The  implications  of  this  procedure  are  set  out  in  detail  at  Vin  II 
93,32.  MA  196  at  T  I  754a26  and  T  85  at  T  I  905c7  present  this  procedure  by  describing  that  those  who 
set  out  the  proper  teachings  to  others  could  be  a  single  person  who  teaches  a  single  person,  a  single  per¬ 
son  teaching  a  group,  etc.,  or  even  a  whole  community  that  teaches  a  whole  community. 

115  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,19:  yebhuyyasika,  with  its  counterparts  in  MA  196  at  T  I  755a9:  gflj  and  T  85  at 
T  I  906al0:  #  Agg. 

116  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,14+23:  dhammanetti  samanumajjitabbd. 

117  MA  196  at  T 1 755al7  lists  gg,  j|l,  and  igyU,  T  85  at  T 1 906al7  lists  gg,  f|i,  and  fPtSMSS-  on  the  matika 
cf.  above  p.  217. 

118  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,28:  sativinayo ,  MA  196  at  T  I  754bl  1:  ffilhlftt.  and  T  85  at  T  I  905cl6:  jg^ 

™lt-  Judging  from  the  case  of  Dabba  Mallaputta  in  Vin  II  79,12  (on  Dabba  cf.  also  Analayo  2012b), 
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he  did  commit  a  breach  of  conduct,  at  the  time  when  this  happened  he  was  out  of  his 
mind.119 

Table  11.5:  Sequence  of  Ways  to  Settle  Disputes  in  MN  104  and  its  Parallels 


MN  104  (actual  exposition) 

MA  196 

T  85 120 

confrontation  (1) 
majority  opinion  (2) 
not  remembering  (3) 
past  insanity  (4) 
acknowledgement  (5) 
bad  character  (6) 
covering  with  grass  (7) 

confrontation  (— ►  1) 
not  remembering  (— *  3) 
past  insanity  (— >  4) 
acknowledgement  (— >  5) 
bad  character  (— »  6) 
majority  opinion  (— ►  2) 
covering  with  grass  (— »  7) 

confrontation  (— ►  1) 
not  remembering  (— ►  3) 
past  insanity  (— ►  4) 
acknowledgement  (— >  5) 
majority  opinion  (— ►  2) 
acknowledgement  (— >  5) 
covering  with  grass  (— »  7) 

&  6) 

mn  ii  248  In  the  second  case,  while  the  Pali  version  describes  how  this  monk  is  taken  up  for 
cross-questioning,121  in  the  Chinese  versions  he  is  just  informed  by  other  monks  of 
what  took  place  while  he  was  out  of  his  mind.122 

The  Mcijjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  describe  in  related  ways  how 
someone  who  has  confessed  an  offence  can  be  cleared.123 


the  point  of  this  rule  would  be  that  innocent  monks  can  in  this  way  clear  themselves  of  wrong  accusa¬ 
tions.  In  the  Chinese  versions,  however,  this  procedure  is  concerned  with  a  monk  who  has  committed 
an  offence  but  does  not  remember  it,  cf.  MA  196  at  T  I  754bl2:  “if  there  is  a  person  who  has  violated 
the  precepts  and  does  not  remember”,  AJEffijffnT'lfi  and  T  85  at  T  I  905cl6:  “there  is  a  monk 

who  has  committed  an  offence  but  does  not  remember  it  himself’,  -WaSfSIilfl EfPGT-  S'BfE':  (MA  196 
and  T  85  take  up  the  case  of  someone  who  does  not  remember  due  to  having  been  out  of  his  mind  as  a 
separate  case).  On  the  corresponding  regulation  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  cf.  Clarke  2008:  118. 

119  MN  104  at  MN  II  248,5:  amulhavinayo,  MA  196  at  T  I  754b23:  ASliBfli,  and  T  85  at  T  I  905c22: 
T'SSlfc.fb-  MN  104  stands  alone  in  indicating  that  this  and  the  preceding  case  involve  parajika  offences 
or  offences  bordering  on  parajika.  On  this  form  of  acquittal  cf.  also  Koike  2010. 

120  T  85  takes  up  the  acknowledgement  of  an  offence  (5)  twice,  from  complementary  perspectives  (cf.  be¬ 
low  note  123),  and  does  not  cover  the  pronouncement  of  bad  character  (6)  at  all. 

121  MN  104  at  MN  II  248,11. 

122  MA  196  at  T  I  754b27  and  T  85  at  T  I  905cl7.  Here  the  Chinese  versions  present  a  more  suitable  man¬ 
ner  of  dealing  with  such  a  situation,  since  if  someone  has  committed  an  offence  while  being  out  of  his 
mind,  there  would  be  little  point  in  trying  to  make  him  later  admit  to  it  by  continued  cross-questioning, 
a  procedure  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  monk  who  tries  to  conceal  an  offence.  In  fact,  according  to  Vin 
II  81,12  some  monks  had  adopted  cross-questioning  in  the  case  of  the  monk  Gagga,  who  had  misbe¬ 
haved  while  being  out  of  his  mind,  a  way  of  dealing  with  this  case  that  according  to  the  Vinaya  report 
met  with  the  Buddha’s  explicit  disapproval.  In  the  Karmavdcand  fragment  260V4  in  Hartel  1956:  46, 
the  monk’s  confession  explicitly  notes  that  he  should  not  be  reproved  or  reminded  of  this  offence,  ndham 
kenacit  tena  vastuna  samghena  sambahulaih  dvabhyam  ekena  codayilaj vya  sm](drayitavyah ). 

123  MN  104  at  MN  II  248,21:  patinnatakaranam  and  MA  196  at  T  I  754cl2:  lifiljj.  T  85  at  T  I  906a22+3 
differs  in  so  far  as  it  examines  clearance  through  confession  by  distinguishing  between  two  possible 
cases,  where  either  the  culprit  knows  he  has  committed  an  offence  and  confesses  it,  or  else  the  culprit 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  he  did  constituted  an  offence. 
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The  Samagama-sutta  takes  up  the  possibility  that  a  monk  may  try  to  conceal  what  he 
did.  After  continued  cross-questioning,  the  monks  finally  get  the  wrongdoer  to  admit 
his  deed.124  The  Samagama-sutta  indicates  that  such  a  type  of  litigation  will  be  settled 
when  the  monks  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  monk  is  of  evil  character.125 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-dgama  versions  agree  that,  in  order  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  two  factions  of  monks,  the  various  offences  committed  among  them 
should  be  considered  as  settled  through  an  act  of  public  announcement  and  a  summary 
confession.126  According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse,  during  such  a  public  an¬ 
nouncement  the  monk  who  is  to  address  the  other  monks  should  remind  them  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  gone  forth  from  the  household  life  into  homelessness  out  of  faith  and  in 
order  to  undertake  the  path,  yet,  instead  of  pursuing  the  path  they  are  now  engaging  in 
quarrel  and  dispute.127 

The  parallels  next  take  up  six  qualities  conducive  to  concord  and  harmony,  which  are: 
acting  with  loving  kindness, 
speaking  with  loving  kindness, 
thinking  with  loving  kindness, 
willingness  to  share  one’s  material  gains, 
maintaining  virtuous  conduct, 

possessing  the  type  of  view  that  leads  to  the  eradication  of  dukkha. 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  adds  that  the  ultimate  puipose  of  these  six  qualities  is 
to  lead  to  Nirvana.128 

The  final  part  of  the  three  versions  highlight  the  benefits  of  these  six  qualities  in  com¬ 
plementary  ways.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  discourse  concludes  by  proclaiming  that  a  monk 
possessed  of  these  six  qualities  will  be  able  to  bear  any  type  of  speech.129 


124  MN  104  at  MN II  249,25.  MA  196  at  T  I  754c24  only  describes  his  prevarications,  without  reporting  that 
he  finally  admits  his  fault.  MN  104  stands  alone  in  designating  the  deed  to  be  a  parajika  offence  or  an 
offence  bordering  on  parajika.  T  85  does  not  consider  the  possibility  that  a  monk  may  try  to  conceal 
what  he  did. 

125  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  case  can  be  found  at  Vin  II  85,25. 
According  to  AN  8:90  at  AN  IV  347,6,  a  monk  whose  evil  character  has  been  determined  in  this  way 
will  be  divested  of  all  possible  privileges,  such  as  having  a  novice  as  his  attendant,  giving  teachings  to 
the  nuns,  being  given  a  place  of  honour,  or  benefiting  from  a  community  decision.  This  shows  that 
speaking  falsehood  when  interrogated  in  the  midst  of  the  monastic  order  was  seen  as  a  grave  wrongdo¬ 
ing,  an  act  whereby  a  monk  had  thoroughly  dishonoured  himself.  On  the  role  of  speaking  falsehood  in 
relation  to  the  Buddhist  training  schemes  for  monastics  and  laity  cf.  also  Caillat  1984a.  Von  Hiniiber 
1995a:  11  highlights  “one  of  the  basic  principles  of  early  Buddhist  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Patimokkha: 
that  the  monk  involved  has  to  admit  his  intention  to  commit  an  offense  ...  speaking  the  truth  is  taken 
more  or  less  for  granted  here  as  in  Brahmanical  tradition,  where  it  is  thought  that  brahmins  speak  the 
truth  by  their  very  nature’". 

126  MN  104  at  MN  II  250,1:  tinavatthdrako,  MA  196  at  T  I  755a25:  and  T  85  at  T  I  906b2: 

127  MA  196  at  T  I  755bl  1,  a  meaningful  reminder  in  such  a  situation. 

128  MA  196  at  T  I  755b25:  f# 

129  MN  104  at  MN  II  251,22,  a  proposition  found  also  in  MN  21  at  MN  I  129,26. 
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The  concluding  section  of  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  proclaims  that,  if  the 
monks  practise  these  six  qualities  after  the  Buddha’s  demise,  they  will  live  together  in 
harmony  and  without  dispute,  being  of  one  mind  and  blending  like  water  and  milk,130 
just  as  if  he  were  still  among  them. 

The  individual  translation  concludes  by  explaining  that  those,  who  practise  these  six 
qualities  conducive  to  communal  harmony,  will  be  at  ease  and  free  from  quarrels  even 
after  the  Buddha  has  passed  away,  just  as  they  are  at  ease  now  while  he  is  still  living 
among  them. 


MN  105  Sunakkhatta-sutta 

The  Suncikkhatta-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Sunakkhatta”,  takes  up  the  problem  of  over¬ 
estimating  one’s  attainment.  This  discourse  does  not  have  a  parallel  in  the  Chinese  Aga- 
mas.  Parts  of  this  discourse  have,  however,  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.131  Al¬ 
though  the  fragments  do  not  suffice  for  a  full  comparative  study  of  the  Sunakkhatta- 
sutta,  a  few  points  can  nevertheless  be  made. 

mn  ii  252  The  Sunakkhatta-sutta  and  its  Sanskrit  fragment  counterparts  describe  in  similar  ways 
how  Sunakkhatta  approached  the  Buddha  to  find  out  if  the  claims  made  by  other 
monks  to  have  reached  full  awakening  had  been  true. 

A  minor  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  the  Sanskrit  fragments  qualify 
Sunakkhatta  as  the  “attendant”  of  the  Buddha.132  The  Sunakkhatta-sutta  does  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  attribute  this  role  to  him.  The  Pali  commentaries,  however,  record  that  Sunak¬ 
khatta  had  indeed  been  one  of  the  Buddha’s  attendants  before  Ananda  took  on  this 


130  MA  196  at  T  I  755cl3:  [H] - C'  •••  u  — tK?L-  The  same  image  recurs  in  a  description  of  communal 

harmony  in  MN  31  at  MN  I  206,18+29  and  its  parallel  MA  185  at  T  I  730a28,  according  to  which  Anu- 
ruddha  and  his  companions  lived  together  “blending  like  milk  and  water”,  khirodakibhiita,  A — A?L, 
and  were  “of  one  mind”,  ekan  ca  pana  marine  cittan  ti,  — /[>. 

131  The  fragments  are  SHT  I  32  (pp.  24-25),  SHT  IV  32  folios  25-33  (pp.  124-128,  which  includes  also  the 
parts  already  published  in  SHT  I  32),  SHT  IV  165  folios  6-14  (pp.  182-189,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  240), 
SHT  IV  500  folios  3-4  (pp.  220-221,  cf.  also  SHT  VII  p.  255),  SHT  IX  2578  (p.  239),  SHT  X  3274  (p. 
23),  and  the  so  far  unpublished  fragment  no.  2378/7  of  the  Schpyen  collection,  identified  by  Klaus  Wille 
(I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration 
of  these  fragments).  SHT  I  32  =  SHT  IV  32  folio  25,  SHT  IV  165  folio  6,  and  SHT  IX  2578  correspond 
to  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  at  MN  II  252.  Schpyen  fragment  2378/7  sets  in  with  the  simile  found 
at  MN  II  253,24.  SHT  IV  32  folios  26-27  and  SHT  IV  165  folios  7-8,  10,  12a,  and  13-14  parallel  the 
description  of  how,  due  to  a  particular  interest,  someone  will  listen  to  talk  concerned  with  the  same  topic, 
found  at  MN  II  253-258.  SHT  IV  32  folio  28,  SHT  IV  165  folio  12a,  SHT  IV  500  folio  3,  and  SHT  X 
3274  parallel  the  simile  of  the  arrow  at  MN  II  256-257.  SHT  IV  32  folios  29  and  33  and  SHT  IV  500 
folio  4  parallel  the  concluding  part  found  at  MN  II  260-261.  In  addition  to  these,  according  to  Hart¬ 
mann  1997:  169  the  so  far  unedited  fragments  vert  26  +  27  of  the  Pelliot  collection  parallel  MN  105,  cf. 
also  Hartmann  2004b:  126  for  yet  another  unpublished  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to  MN  105.  SHT  I 
32V2-3  =  SHT  IV  32  folio  25V2-3  agree  with  MN  105  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Gabled  Hall  by 
Vaisall. 

132  SHT  I  32  V  3  =  SHT  IV  32  folio  25V3:  suna(ksa)trena  lecchaviputtren-opasthaya[kena]. 
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role.133  Notably,  although  the  Pali  commentary  to  the  Samyutta-nikaya  specifies  that 
the  information  on  the  role  of  Sunakkhatta  as  one  of  the  Buddha’s  attendants  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  canonical  texts,134  a  survey  of  the  Pali  discourses  in  which  Sunak¬ 
khatta  takes  part  brings  to  light  that  none  of  them  explicitly  introduces  him  as  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  attendant.135 

Another  difference  between  the  Sunakkhatta- sutta  and  the  Sanskrit  fragments  occurs 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  simile  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  found  towards  the 
end  of  the  discourse.136  While  in  the  Pali  version  the  “wound”  caused  by  the  arrow  repre¬ 
sents  the  six  internal  sense-bases,137  in  the  Sanskrit  version  the  wound  appears  to  stand 
for  the  physical  body.138 


133  Sv  II  418,32,  Spk  I  258,24,  Mp  I  292,27,  Ud-a  217,15,  and  Th-a  III  111,24;  a  role  also  accorded  to  him 
in  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  827cl4,  noted  by  Lamotte  1966:  145,  cf.  also  Eirner  1987:  104  and  1 10. 

134  Spk  I  258,24:  nagasamalo  upavano  sunakkhatto  ...  ime  pana  paliyam  agat’  upatthaka.  Von  Hiniiber 
1977:  243  explains  that  the  expression  paliyam  agata  refers  to  a  text  “handed  down  in  the  canon”. 

135  DN  24  at  DN  III  6,7  indicates  that  on  one  occasion  the  Buddha  went  on  alms  round  followed  by  Sunak¬ 
khatta  as  the  junior  monk,  pacchd  samanena.  This  expression  only  indicates  that  the  junior  monk  fol¬ 
lows  the  senior  monk  and  does  not  necessarily  entail  that  the  junior  monk  acts  as  the  elder  monk's  at¬ 
tendant,  upatthaka.  The  Chinese  parallel  to  DN  24,  DA  15  at  T  I  67al8,  also  reports  that  Sunakkhatta 
followed  the  Buddha  on  his  alms  round,  Efifflr'il! tbJxIS-Kffef  T-  His  personal  relationship  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha  by  serving  as  the  Buddha’s  attendant  stands  in  contrast  to  his  later  behaviour,  since  Sunakkhatta 
left  the  order  and  even  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  Buddha  had  not  reached  any  higher  realization,  cf. 
MN  12  at  MN  I  68,8.  According  to  DN  24  at  DN  III  3,10,  he  had  decided  to  disrobe  because  the  Bud¬ 
dha  had  not  shown  him  any  supernormal  feat.  Regarding  his  own  development,  according  to  DN  6  at 
DN  I  152,21  Sunakkhatta  had  attained  the  divine  eye  after  being  ordained  for  three  years,  suggesting 
that,  once  gone  forth,  he  must  have  been  practicing  earnestly  for  some  time. 

136  In  this  simile,  according  to  the  PTS  and  Siamese  editions  the  doctor  thinks  that  he  has  completely  re¬ 
moved  the  poison  even  though  in  reality  some  of  the  poison  is  still  left  in  the  wound,  MN  105  at  MN  II 
257,1:  sa-upadisesam  anupadiseso  ti  mannamdno  and  Se-MN  III  67,14:  sa-upadisesam  anupadiseso  ti 
jdnamano.  According  to  the  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  editions,  however,  the  doctor  knows  that  some 
poison  is  still  left  in  the  wound,  Be-MN  III  44, 1 1 :  sa-upadisesam  sa-upadiseso  ti  jdnamano  and  Ce-MN 
III  72,35:  sa-upadisesam  sa-upadiseso  ti  mannamdno,  a  reading  also  favoured  by  Neumann  1896/1995: 
1124  note  339,  while  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1314  note  1003  prefers  anupadiseso.  The  Sanskrit 
fragments  support  Ee  and  Se,  as  SHT  IV  500  folio  3V3  reads  [sa]va[s]esam  nira[va](se)sam  (id  man- 
yamanah);  cf.  also  SHT  X  3274V3.  Again,  while  according  to  Ee  the  doctor  tells  the  patient  that  the 
wound  can  still  cause  him  harm,  MN  105  at  MN  II  257,4:  alan  ca  te  antaraydya,  according  to  the  other 
editions  the  doctor  tells  the  patient  that  the  wound  will  not  be  able  to  cause  him  harm,  Be-MN  III  44,14 
and  Ce-MN  III  74,2:  analah  ca  te  antaraydya  and  Se-MN  III  67,16:  alan  ca  te  anantardyaya.  In  Ee  the 
patient  then  reflects  that  the  wound  will  not  harm  him,  MN  105  at  MN  II  257,13:  analah  ca  me  antard- 
yaya,  while  in  the  other  editions  his  reflection  is  the  same  as  the  indication  made  by  the  doctor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  SHT  IV  500  folio  3V4,  however,  the  doctor  told  the  patient  that  the  wound  can  still  cause  harm, 
ala[m]te-t( r)-dnta[r](d)ydya\  cf.  also  SHT  X  3274  V4.  According  to  SHT  IV  500  folio  3R3,  the  patient 
in  his  reflections  knew  that  it  was  still  capable  of  causing  him  harm,  niravasesah  a[pa](m)[t](o)  visa- 
dosah  alam  [me-tr]-dn(ta)rd[y](aya);  cf.  also  SHT  X  3274R3.  For  occurrences  of  the  arrow  image  in 
Jain  texts  cf.  Caillat  1965:  107-108. 

137  MN  105  at  MN  II  260,14:  vano  ti ...  chann’  etam  ajjhattikdnam  dyatandnam  adhivacanam. 

138  SHT  IV  165  folio  13R8:  kayasy-ddhivacanam  and  R9:  (o)danakunma[s]o.  This  brings  to  mind  a  stan- 
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The  Pali  version  concludes  the  simile  of  the  poisoned  arrow  by  highlighting  that  a 
liberated  monk  will  not  get  involved  with  objects  of  attachment.  The  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  mentions  sensually  enticing  objects,  which  could  be 
understood  to  draw  out  in  more  detail  the  implication  of  the  “objects  of  attachment” 
that  should  better  be  avoided.139 

Another  difference  is  that,  while  the  Pali  version  takes  the  name  of  the  monk  Sunak- 
khatta  as  its  title,  judging  from  the  Sanskrit  fragments  the  title  of  the  Sanskrit  discourse 
is  “discourse  [on  the]  arrow”,  Salya-sutra.140  This  title  thus  draws  attention  to  the  sim¬ 
ile  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  which  in  a  way  does  indeed  sum  up  the  gist  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
course. 

mn  ii  261  The  Pali  version  employs  the  image  of  a  poisonous  snake  in  order  to  illustrate  an 
arahant’s  aloofness  from  objects  of  attachment,  after  which  it  ends.  The  Sanskrit  ver¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  had  a  different  conclusion.  Although  the  remains  of  this  conclu¬ 
sion  are  too  fragmentary  to  allow  a  reconstruction,  they  could  be  recording  an  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  Buddha  to  meditate.141  Such  an  instruction  would  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to 


dard  description  of  the  nature  of  the  human  body  in  the  Pali  discourses  as  “made  up  of  rice  and  por¬ 
ridge”,  odanakummasupacaya.  In  several  Pali  discourses  this  qualification  occurs  in  the  context  of  a 
simile,  such  as  in  MN  23  at  MN  I  144,2,  where  the  body  “made  up  of  rice  and  porridge”  corresponds  to 
the  image  of  a  termite  mound;  in  SN  35:103  at  SN  IV  83,25  and  in  AN  9:15  at  AN  IV  386,20,  which 
identify  the  body  "made  up  of  rice  and  porridge”  with  a  boil;  in  SN  35:204  at  SN  IV  194,26,  where  the 
body  “made  up  of  rice  and  porridge”  corresponds  to  a  city;  and  in  SN  41:5  at  SN  IV  292,7,  where  the 
body  “made  up  of  rice  and  porridge”  is  represented  by  a  chariot.  Although  in  the  present  instance  the 
Sanskrit  fragment  does  not  indicate  with  which  aspect  of  the  simile  the  body  should  be  identified,  the 
context  suggests  the  image  of  the  wound,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  simile  would  not  fit  such  an  identi¬ 
fication.  SHT  IV  p.  220  note  12  notes  another  minor  difference,  as  in  the  Pali  version  the  physician  in¬ 
structs  his  patient  to  take  only  suitable  food  and  avoid  unsuitable  food,  to  wash  the  wound,  and  to  avoid 
that  the  wound  gets  covered  by  pus,  etc.,  thereby  taking  up  the  positive  and  the  negative  aspect  of  each 
task  together.  In  the  Sanskrit  version,  the  physician  first  lists  all  the  positive  actions  to  be  undertaken 
and  then  only  describes  all  the  negative  effects  that  should  be  avoided. 

139  SHT  IV  165  folio  14Bc:  ( pri)[ya]rupah  kamopasam[h](ita),  Bd:  (ma)[n]apah  priyarupah.  kamo[pa], 
and  Be:  (sukha)llikanuyoga  anuyuktah.  The  commentary,  Ps  IV  56,5,  explains  that  the  reference  in  MN 
105  to  upadhi  stands  for  kamupadhi ,  “attachment  to  sensuality”.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  Sanskrit  ver¬ 
sion’s  reference  to  sensual  pleasures  could  be  seen  as  indeed  drawing  out  the  implications  of  the  Pali 
version’s  reference  to  attachment. 

140  Cf.  the  discussion  in  SHT  IV  p.  7  of  the  uddana  published  in  Schlingloff  1961:  33. 

141  References  to  places  suitable  for  meditation  can  be  found  in  SHT  IV  32  folio  33R3:  [ miijlam ,  parallel¬ 
ing  the  “root  of  a  tree”,  rukkhamula,  and  in  SHT  IV  500  folio  4V4:  (girigu)[h]d-paldlapu,  paralleling 
the  "mountain  cave”,  giriguha ,  and  the  “heap  of  straw”,  paldlapunja,  mention  ed  in  the  standard  de¬ 
scription  of  places  suitable  for  meditation  in  the  Pali  discourses,  e.g.,  in  MN  27  at  MN  I  181,12  (the 
root  of  a  tree  and  the  mountain  cave,  together  with  an  empty  place,  are  also  included  in  Jain  descrip¬ 
tions  of  appropriate  places  for  monks,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Aydranga  1.8.2. 1  (or  1.7.2. 1)  in  Jacobi  1882:  33,8  or 
Schubring  1910/1966:  34,7:  sunnagaramsi  va  giriguhamsi  va  rukkhamulamsi  va,  cf.  also  Bollee  2004: 
257  add.  to  note  1 17).  SHT  IV  32  folio  33R5  and  SHT  IV  500  folio  4V5  can  be  combined  to  yield  the 
concluding  sentence  (a)smaka(m  anusa)[sa]na,  similar  to  the  concluding  sentence  found  at  the  end  of 
an  emphatic  exhortation  to  practise  meditation:  "this  is  my  teaching  to  you”,  ayam  vo  amhakam  anu- 
sasam  ti,  e.g.,  in  MN  19  at  MN  I  118,24.  Although  in  the  Pali  discourses  the  listing  of  places  suitable 
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an  exposition  on  the  dangers  of  overestimating  one’s  level  of  attainment,  thereby  en¬ 
couraging  the  monks  to  undertake  the  practice  required  in  order  to  attain  what  some  of 
them  mistakenly  thought  to  have  already  accomplished. 


MN  106  Aneiijasappaya-sutta 

The  Aneiijasappaya-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  [what]  is  suitable  for  [the  attainment  of] 
imperturbability”,  describes  approaches  to  the  attainment  of  high  levels  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  of  Nirvana.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  in  a 
discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  A bhidharmakosahhasya . 1 42 

The  basic  pattern  of  the  discourse  proceeds  through  the  following  themes: 
three  ways  to  imperturbability, 
three  ways  to  nothingness, 

one  way  to  neither-perception-nor-non-perception, 
the  attainment  of  Nirvana. 

The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  describe  in  similar 
terms  how  imperturbability  can  be  developed  based  on  insight  into  the  true  nature  of 
sensual  pleasures  (the  beginning  part  of  the  discourse  is  not  covered  in  the  discourse 
quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary).  A  difference  in  formulation  is  that  the  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  version  examines  the  true  nature  of  sensual  pleasures  and  of  perceptions 
of  sensuality,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  mentions  sensual  pleasures  and  ma¬ 
terial  forms,  without  bringing  in  perceptions.143  In  regard  to  each  of  the  paths  to  im¬ 
perturbability  examined  in  the  discourse,  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  indi- 


for  meditation  occurs  usually  in  the  context  of  an  exposition  of  the  gradual  path,  perhaps  the  Sanskrit 
version  of  the  present  discourse  made  use  of  a  similar  listing  in  the  context  of  an  injunction  to  meditate 
in  such  places,  an  injunction  which  might  then  have  found  its  conclusion  in  the  Buddha’s  proclamation 
that  this  was  his  way  of  teaching. 

142  The  parallels  are  MA  75  at  T  I  542b-543b,  which  agrees  with  MN  106  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Kam- 
masadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  path  [to]  pure  imperturbability”, 

and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  227b7-230b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  260a4-263a6,  which 
sets  in  with  the  second  way  to  imperturbability;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  4:46  in  Pradhan  1967:  227,16,  with 
its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  81al0  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  237a28.  MA  75  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  in  Analayo  2009a;  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  149. 

143  The  presentation  in  MN  106  at  MN  II  261,25  lists  “present  sensual  pleasures”,  ditthadhammika  kdmd, 

“future  sensual  pleasures”,  samparayika  kdmd ,  “present  sensual  perceptions”,  ditthadhammika  kdina- 
sannd,  and  “future  sensual  perceptions”,  samparayika  kamasahnd.  MA  75  at  T  I  542b  13  instead  speaks 
of  “present  sensual  pleasures  as  well  as  future  sensual  pleasures  ...  present  forms  as  well  as  future 
forms”,  SX  ...  A  similarly  worded  passage  in  the  Srdvakabhumi 

speaks  only  of  sensual  pleasures  (celestial  and  human),  cf.  Deleanu  2006a:  321,2  or  Shukla  1973: 
441,16  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  466al3.  Another  difference  is  that  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,13  describes 
how,  through  the  removal  of  covetousness  and  aversion,  the  mind  will  become  boundless  and  immeas¬ 
urable,  aparittah  ca  me  cittam  bhavissati  appamanam.  Although  MA  75  does  not  explicitly  make  this 
point,  the  same  would  be  implicit  in  the  circumstance  that  both  versions  refer  to  the  mind  that  has  be¬ 
come  “great”,  mahaggata/jy. 
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cate  that,  after  having  attained  imperturbability,  rebirth  in  the  corresponding  realm  be¬ 
comes  possible.144 

The  three  versions  also  take  up  the  possibility  of  developing  wisdom  based  on  the 
attainment  of  imperturbability. 145  The  theme  of  wisdom  is  in  fact  central  throughout 
each  version  of  the  discourse,  as  most  of  the  ways  of  developing  the  mind  described  in 
the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  involve  approaches  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
sight. 

mn  ii  262  The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  describe  an  alternative  way  to  reach  the 
imperturbable  based  on  insight  into  the  nature  of  material  form.  The  Pali  version  states 
that  all  material  form  consists  of  the  four  elements.  The  Chinese  presentation  addition¬ 
ally  explains  that  the  four  elements  should  be  contemplated  as  impermanent,  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  subject  to  cessation,  while  the  Tibetan  version  considers  them  as 
impermanent  and  conditioned.146 

Another  difference  in  regard  to  this  second  of  altogether  three  ways  to  imperturbabil¬ 
ity  is  that  the  Pali  version  begins  its  treatment  by  taking  up  the  same  sensual  pleasures 
and  perceptions  of  sensuality  it  had  already  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  first  way  to 
imperturbability.147  The  description  of  the  second  way  to  imperturbability  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  versions  does  not  mention  sensual  pleasures  or  perceptions  of  sen¬ 
suality,  but  only  speaks  of  material  form. 

mn  ii  263  The  third  way  to  imperturbability  involves  insight  into  perceptions.  In  their  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  third  way  to  imperturbability,  the  three  versions  draw  attention  to  the  im¬ 
permanent  nature  of  perceptions.  While  the  Pali  version  enjoins  detachment  from  what 
is  impermanent,148  the  Chinese  version  highlights  that  perceptions  are  impermanent, 
unsatisfactory,  and  subject  to  cessation,  and  the  Tibetan  version  notes  that  perceptions 
are  impermanent  and  conditioned.149 


144  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,17  speaks  in  this  context  of  the  “evolving  consciousness”,  samvattanikam  vinna- 

nam ,  that  reaches  imperturbability,  which  Ps  IV  61,20  identifies  as  the  karmically  resultant  conscious¬ 
ness,  vipakavinnana,  on  the  term  cf.  also  Collins  1982:  215.  MA  75  at  T  I  542b23  does  not  use  such  an 
expression,  instead  explaining  that  “because  of  that  former  state  of  mind,  he  will  certainly  reach  imper¬ 
turbability”,  'A 'MT'ffil-  The  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  agrees  in 

this  respect  with  MN  106,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  228a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  260a7  which,  in  relation  to 
the  second  path  to  imperturbability  (the  quoted  section  does  not  cover  the  first  way  to  imperturbability) 
speaks  of  the  bsgrubs  pas  mam  par  shes  pa  that  reaches  imperturbability. 

145  MN  106  at  MN  II  262,16:  pannaya  va  adhimuccati,  MA  75  at  T  I  542b23:  D  (4094)  mngon 

pa,  ju  228a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  260a7:  shes  rab  mam  par  grot  bar  ’gyur  ro.  The  commentary  relates  this 
development  of  wisdom  to  developing  the  path  to  full  awakening,  Ps  IV  60, 1 1 :  pannaya  va  adhimuc¬ 
cati  ti  arahattamaggam  bhdveti. 

146  MA  75  at  T  I  542b26:  IZ3A5§SMS/':£,  SI?,  SS  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  227b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
260a5:  ’byung  ba  chen  po  bzhi  gang  yin  pa  de  yang  mi  rtagpa  ’dus  byas  pa. 

147  MN  106  at  MN  II  262  note  9  refers  to  a  Sinhalese  manuscript  that  omits  this  section. 

148  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,7:  “what  is  impermanent  is  not  worth  delighting  in,  approving  of,  or  attaching 
to”,  yad  aniccam  tarn  nalam  abhinanditum,  nalam  abhivaditum,  nalam  ajjhositun  ti. 

149  MA  75  at  T  I  542c5:  — fOSS^?SS,  Si?,  SS  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  228a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
260b2:  ’du  shes  ’di  dag  ni  mi  rtag  pa  'dus  byas  pa. 
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The  Chinese  version  concludes  that  in  this  way  perception  of  imperturbability  will  be 
reached.150  The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  do  not  refer  to  perception  of  imperturbability 
at  this  point.  All  three  versions,  however,  mention  the  need  to  transcend  perceptions  of 
imperturbability  when  describing  the  next  stage  of  practice.151 

The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  taking  up  three  ways  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  sphere  of  nothingness.  In  the  Pali  version,  the  first  way  to  the  attainment  of 
nothingness  takes  place  by  contemplating  the  cessation  of  perceptions  -  related  to  sen¬ 
suality,  material  form,  and  imperturbability  -  as  peaceful  and  sublime.152  In  the  Chi¬ 
nese  version,  the  first  way  to  attaining  the  sphere  of  nothingness  takes  place  by  directing 
awareness  to  these  perceptions  as  being  impermanent,  unsatisfactory,  and  subject  to 
cessation.  The  Tibetan  version  again  mentions  impermanence  and  conditionality.  In  this 
way,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  accounts  continue  with  the  same  insight  development  al¬ 
ready  practised  earlier,  which  then  leads  to  a  higher  stage  by  broadening  the  scope  of 
its  application,  as  in  the  present  case  it  covers  also  perception  of  imperturbability. 

The  second  approach  to  nothingness,  described  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions,  is 
based  on  contemplating  emptiness  in  terms  of  the  absence  of  a  self,  a  contemplation 
that  in  the  Tibetan  version  constitutes  the  third  approach  to  nothingness.153  In  the  Chi- 


150  MA  75  at  T  I  542c6:  “he  reaches  perception  of  imperturbability”, 

151  MN  106  at  MN II  263,17,  MA  75  at  T  I  542cl2,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  228bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  260b7. 
This  fits  well  with  the  presentation  in  MA  75,  according  to  which  the  attainment  of  the  perception  of 
imperturbability  is  part  of  the  third  way  to  imperturbability  and  then  needs  to  be  overcome  in  order  to 
progress  to  the  next  stage  of  meditation. 

152  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,17:  “that  is  peaceful,  that  is  sublime,  namely  the  sphere  of  nothingness”,  etam 
santam  etam  panttam,  yadidam  dkincannayatanam.  The  qualification  “peaceful  and  sublime”,  which 
MN  106  at  MN  II  264, 1 1  also  applies  to  the  sphere  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception,  recurs  in 
other  discourses  in  relation  to  Nirvana,  cf.  MN  64  at  MN  I  436,1,  AN  3:32  at  AN  I  133,1,  AN  9:36  at 
AN  IV  423,3,  AN  10:6  at  AN  V  8,6,  AN  10:60  at  AN  V  110,22,  AN  11:7  at  AN  V  319,14,  AN  11:9  at 
AN  V  322,14,  AN  11:19  at  AN  V  354,9,  AN  11:20  at  AN  V  355,27,  AN  11:21  at  AN  V  357,1,  and  AN 
11:22  at  AN  V  358,13.  MN  152  at  MN  III  299,12  uses  these  two  qualifications  to  recommend  equanim¬ 
ity  in  relation  to  pleasant  and  unpleasant  experiences.  The  same  two  qualifications  occur  also  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  views  of  outsiders.  MN  102  at  MN  II  230,18,  MN  II  231,17,  MN  II  235,1 1+33,  and  at  MN  II 
236,21  depicts  recluses  and  Brahmins  who  qualify  the  attainment  of  unconsciousness,  asanna,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception,  and  the  happiness  and  equanimity  of  the  jhanas  as 
“peaceful”  and  “sublime”.  It  2:12  at  It  44,1  records  the  annihilationist  view  that  "when  this  self  ...  is 
annihilated  and  destroyed  ...  this  is  peaceful,  this  is  sublime”,  yata  kira  ...  ayam  attd  ...  ucchijjati  vinas- 
sati  ...  etam  santam  etam  panltam  (Ce-It  376,3:  yato).  This  usage  suggests  these  two  qualifications  to 
stand  for  an  experience  or  attainment  that  forms  the  goal  of  practice.  The  same  does  not  apply  to  the 
present  instance,  however,  since  from  a  Buddhist  perspective  the  spheres  of  nothingness  and  of  neither- 
perception-nor-non-perception  are  not  the  final  goal  of  practice. 

153  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,26:  “this  is  empty  of  a  self  and  of  what  belongs  to  a  self’,  Surinam  idam  attena  vd 
attaniyena  vd,  following  Be-MN  III  50,13,  Ce-MN  III  84,34,  Se-MN  III  77,3,  and  Horner  1959:  48  note 
6  on  reading  Surinam  idam  instead  of  Ec:  sannam  idam.  The  reading  in  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese,  and 
Siamese  editions  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  SJ?  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  MA  75  at  T  I 
542cl8  and  stongpa  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  228b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  261a6;  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/ 
1991:  329.  The  same  statement  recurs  in  MN  43  at  MN  I  297,37  and  SN  41:7  at  SN  IV  296,33,  where  to 
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nese  and  Tibetan  versions,  such  contemplation  of  emptiness  also  covers  the  absence  of 
permanence.154 

mn  ii  264  The  third  way  to  nothingness  in  the  Pali  version  is  to  contemplate  that  one  does  not 
belong  to  anyone  else  nor  does  anything  belong  to  oneself.  The  parallel  versions  could 
reflect  a  similar  mode  of  practice,  expressed  somewhat  differently.153  A  discourse  in 
the  Anguttara-nikdya  presents  this  form  of  contemplation  as  a  practice  undertaken  by 
the  Jains,156  while  another  Anguttara-nikdya  discourse,  together  with  its  Chinese  paral¬ 
lels  and  a  Sanskrit  fragment,  attribute  this  type  of  contemplation  to  Brahmins.157 

The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  turn  to  the  attainment  of  neither-per- 
ception-nor-non-perception  in  similar  ways.158  Once  the  examination  of  the  attainment 


contemplate  Surinam  idam  attena  vd  attaniyena  vd  leads  to  “liberation  of  the  mind  by  emptiness”,  sun- 
fiat  d  cetovimutti.  SN  35:85  at  SN  IV  54,4  employs  the  same  statement  to  explain  why  the  world  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  reckoned  as  “empty”.  The  parallel  SA  232  at  T  II  56b25  additionally  mentions  fjj|  (T8i 
ViA'7??.  which  Lamotte  1973/1993:  18  translates  as  being  “empty  of  perpetuity  and  changelessness”; 
cf.  also  Choong  2000:  93. 

154  MA  75  at  T  I  542cl8:  “this  world  is  empty,  empty  of  a  self,  empty  of  what  belongs  to  a  self,  empty  of 

being  permanent,  empty  of  being  everlasting,  empty  of  existing  continuously,  and  empty  of  being  un¬ 
changing”,  iftiMiSi,  Whfrfti  ■ST'ISII  (following  the  gloss  in  the 

Madhyama-dgama  edition  p.  633  note  4  of  the  later  part  of  this  passage  as: 

JSfd'SUjirj)-  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  228b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  261a6:  “the  world  is  empty  ... 
being  empty  of  permanence,  of  stability,  of  changelessness,  of  an  immutable  nature,  devoid  of  a  self 
and  what  belongs  to  a  self’,  ’jig  rten  ni  stong pa’o  ...  rtag pa  dang  brtan pa  dang  g.yung  drung  dang  mi 
’gyur  ba'i  chos  can  gyis  stong  zhing  bdag  dang  bdag  gi  dang  bral  ba’o  (with  the  difference  that  here 
this  forms  the  third  approach  to  nothingness).  Baba  2004:  944  explains  that  this  type  of  treatment  (found 
also  in  SA  232  at  T  II  56b25,  quoted  above  in  note  153)  makes  use  of  “expressions  of  emptiness  that 
are  more  recent  than  those  in  the  first  four  Pali  Nikayas”,  as  a  similar  treatment  can  be  found  in  histori¬ 
cally  later  Pali  works  such  as  the  Patisambhidamagga ,  cf.  Patis  I  109,10:  Surinam  attena  vd  attaniyena 
vd  niccena  vd  dhuvena  vd  sassatena  vd  aviparinamadhammena  vd.  De  Jong  2000:  177  notes  a  similar 
instance  of  such  later  development,  where  in  Agama  texts  a  reference  to  emptiness  is  added  to  listings 
of  impermanence,  unsatisfactoriness,  and  not-self. 

155  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,34:  “I  am  not  anything  belonging  to  anyone  anywhere,  nor  is  there  anything  be¬ 
longing  to  me  in  anyone  anywhere”,  naham  kvacani  kassaci  kihcanatasmim,  na  ca  mama  kvacani  kis- 
minci  kincanam  n’  atthi  ti  (Ce-MN  III  86,1:  kassaci  and  kismici  kihcanatatthi,  Se-MN  III  77,10:  h’acini 
na  and  again  kvacini ).  MA  75  at  T  I  542c25:  “I  am  not  another’s  possession  and  I  do  not  have  pos¬ 
sessions  myself’,  or  perhaps  more  literally:  “I  do  not  act  for  another,  nor  do  I  act  for  myself’, 
SfitffffTiPff.fe,  ## Hi D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  228b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  261a3:  “there  is  no  I 
in  any  way  at  all,  there  is  no  mine  in  any  way  at  all”,  bdag  ’ga’  zhig  tu  ’ga’  yang  cung  zad  med  do, 
bdag  gi  ’ga’  (Q:  without  ’gaj  zhig  tu  ’ga’  yang  cung  zad  med  do  (which  here  constitutes  the  second 
approach  to  nothingness).  On  a  Gandharl  version  of  this  contemplation  cf.  Baums  2009:  434. 

156  AN  3:70  at  AN  I  206,18.  A  somewhat  similar  reflection  can  be  indeed  found  in  the  Aydrariga  1.7.6. 1 
(or  1.8.6. 1)  of  the  Jain  tradition,  which  runs:  "I  am  alone,  nobody  belongs  to  me  and  I  do  not  belong  to 
anyone”,  Schubring  1910/1966:  37,7:  ego  aham  amsi,  na  me  atthi  koi  na  yaham  avi  kassai  (Jacobi 
1882:  36,22  reads  no  me),  cf.  also  Bollee  2004:  126  note  68  and  Caillat  1977:  58  note  59. 

157  AN  4:185  at  AN  II  177,1 1,  SA  972  at  T  II  251bl2,  SA2  206  at  T  II  450c24,  and  Sanskrit  fragment  folio 
173b4  in  Pischel  1904:  818;  cf.  also  Levi  1904:  304. 

158  MA  75  at  T  I  543a5  speaks  of  the  attainment  of  “no  perception”,  tt®.  In  several  other  instances,  dis- 
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of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  had  been  completed,  according  to  all  versions 
Ananda  described  a  contemplation  that  revolves  around  the  cessation  of  what  is  and 
what  will  be,  querying  whether  a  monk  would  attain  Nirvana  through  such  contempla¬ 
tion.  The  three  versions  report  the  Buddha  explaining  that  this  depends  on  whether  the 
monk  has  attachment  to  the  equanimity  achieved  through  this  contemplation,  as  Nir¬ 
vana  will  be  attained  only  if  such  attachment  is  avoided. 

According  to  the  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels,  to  be  attached  to  the  equa¬ 
nimity  reached  through  this  contemplation  is  to  be  attached  to  neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception,  which  is  supreme  among  objects  of  attachment.  According  to  the  Pali 
version,  Ananda  concluded  that  the  Buddha  had  taught  how  to  cross  the  flood  in  de¬ 
pendence  on  one  support  after  the  other,  a  statement  not  found  in  the  other  versions.159 

The  Anenjasappaya-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  Ananda  also  inquired  about  no¬ 
ble  liberation.  In  all  versions,  such  liberation  transcends  all  the  types  of  perception  men¬ 
tioned  so  far,  which  are  mere  constituents  of  personality.  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  draw  out  the  implications  of  this  statement  by  bringing  in  the  theme  of  birth,  old 
age,  disease,  and  death.160 

The  three  versions  conclude  with  the  Buddha’s  emphatic  recommendation  to  retire  to  mn  ii  266 
secluded  spots  and  meditate,  lest  one  later  regret  it.161 


cussed  above  p.  274  note  54,  fttJi  appears  to  stand  for  signlessness,  teffj,  corresponding  to  animitta. 
In  the  present  context,  however,  Stt+f  rather  seems  to  stand  for  the  fourth  immaterial  attainment,  fffS 
ipE+H,  mentioned  later  in  the  same  discourse  at  T  I  543a24.  The  Yogacarabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX 
858a22,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  present  discourse,  does  speak  of  the  fourth  immate¬ 
rial  attainment,  to  which  it  refers  as  The  expression  recurs  in  MA  120  at  T  I 

609c  15  to  render  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception.  The  more  usual  rendering  of 
this  attainment  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses  is  cf.  MA  85  at  T  I  562a6,  MA  86  at  T 

I  563b24,  MA  91  at  T  I  573c2,  MA  97  at  T  I  581b29,  MA  106  at  T  I  596bl8,  MA  114  at  T  I  603al2, 
MA  141  at  T  I  647c27,  MA  162  at  T  I  691c9,  MA  163  at  T  I  693b28,  MA  164  at  T  I  695bl6,  MA  168  at 
T  I  701b2,  MA  176  at  T  I  714bl9,  MA  177  at  T  I  718b2,  MA  178  at  T  I  720al9,  MA  185  at  T  I  730b21, 
MA  192  at  T  I  743c9,  MA  204  at  T  I  776cll,  MA  215  at  T  I  800bl3,  MA  217  at  T  I  802b27,  and  MA 
219  at  T  I  803b22.  In  contrast,  the  expression  fiTtSMiS  can  be  found  frequently  in  the  Ekottarika-aga- 
ma ,  cf.  EA  19.8  at  T  II  595a23,  EA  21.1  at  T  I  602a2,  EA  24.8  at  T  I  629b3,  EA  25.1  at  T  II  631a26,  EA 
26.9  at  T  II  640a21.  EA  29.4  at  T  II  656c21,  EA  30.3  at  T  II  661bl9,  EA  44.1  at  T  II  764c29,  EA  44.6  at 
T  II  766a21,  EA  46.8  at  T  II  779c5,  and  EA  52.1  at  T  II  822al5.  The  rendering  is  not 

found  in  the  Ekottarika-aganui  at  all.  Lit  1963:  242  remarks,  in  regard  to  Gautama  Sanghadeva’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Madhyama-agama,  that  “some  of  the  newly  coined  terms  of  this  re-translation  were  after¬ 
wards  again  replaced  by  those  used  in  the  old  version”  (cf.  also  above  p.  374  note  178  and  below  p.  785 
note  143).  This  could  also  be  the  case  for  the  occurrence  of  TffSlBiilB  in  MA  75  and  in  MA  120,  which 
might  be  a  remnant  of  the  earlier  Madhyama-agama  translation  by  Zhu  Fonian 

159  MN  106  at  MN  II  265,21:  nissdya  nissdya  ...  oghassa  nittharand  akkhdtd  (Se-MN  III  79,14:  oghanittha- 
rand).  The  same  expression  nissdya  nissdya  recurs  in  DN  14  at  DN  II  130,14,  where  it  describes  a  row 
of  chariots  that  follow  each  other  “one  after  the  other”.  Chalmers  1927:  154  renders  nissdya  nissdya  as 
“stage  by  stage”,  Horner  1959:  50  as  "by  means  of  this  and  that”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  873  as  “in 
dependence  upon  one  support  or  another”. 

160  MA  75  at  T  I  543bl4  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  230a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  263al. 

161  While  MA  75  at  T  I  543b27  reports  that  Ananda  and  the  other  monks  rejoiced  in  the  discourse,  MN  106 
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MN  107  Ganakamoggallana-sutta 

The  Ganakamoggallana-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  the  accountant  Moggallana”,  takes 
as  its  main  theme  the  gradual  path.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.162 

mn  hi  1  According  to  the  Ganakamoggallana-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  accountant  Moggal¬ 
lana  wanted  to  know  if  the  training  in  the  Dharma  could  be  compared  to  the  gradual 
training  seen  in  other  crafts.  The  three  versions  agree  that  he  illustrated  his  inquiry  with 
the  example  of  the  gradual  nature  of  the  steps  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Hall  of 
Migara’s  Mother,163  as  well  as  with  the  examples  of  the  gradual  training  required  for  the 
study  of  the  Brahminical  scriptures,  for  archery,  and  for  accounting.  According  to  the 
two  Chinese  versions,  he  also  mentioned  the  gradual  training  given  to  elephants  and 
horses.164  In  the  Pali  version,  however,  it  is  the  Buddha  who  comes  out  with  the  image 
of  training  a  horse,  which  he  employs  as  an  introduction  to  his  exposition  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  training  of  his  disciples.165 

mn  hi  2  The  Ganakamoggallana-sutta  begins  its  account  of  the  gradual  path  with  observance 
of  the  monastic  rules.166  The  two  parallels  speak  instead  of  developing  bodily,  verbal, 
and  mental  purity  (see  table  1 1.6). 167 


at  MN  II  266,5  only  records  Ananda  rejoicing.  As  mentioned  above  p.  66,  it  is  a  stylistic  device  in  the 
early  discourses  that  by  mentioning  the  most  important  member  of  a  group,  anyone  else  present  is  im¬ 
plicitly  included.  The  presence  of  other  monks  can  in  fact  be  seen  in  the  recurrent  address  bhikkhave 
used  by  the  Buddha  throughout  the  discourse,  and  also  in  MN  106  at  MN  II  266,1,  where  the  Buddha 
addresses  Ananda  with  the  plural  personal  pronoun  vo,  making  it  clear  that  his  final  injunction  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Ananda  and  to  whatever  other  monks  were  present  during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse. 

162  The  parallels  are  MA  144  at  T  I  652a-653c  and  T  70  at  T  I  875a-876b,  both  of  which  agree  with  MN 
107  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  by  Savatthl.  MA  144  also  agrees  with  MN 
107  on  the  title  “discourse  to  the  accountant  Moggallana”,  JJM  §|§3iM>  while  the  title  of  T  70  is 
simply  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  an  accountant”,  \%td.WSL-  Skilling  2000b:  341  notes  that 
the  Vyakhyayukti-tTka,  D  (4069)  sems  tsam,  si  284a4  or  Q  (5570)  i  171a8,  similarly  refers  to  the  present 
discourse  by  the  title  "the  accountant”,  rtsis  mkhan.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho 
edition,  T  70  was  translated  by  Faju  (>£®),  For  a  remark  on  MA  144  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  32. 

163  The  reference  in  MN  107  at  MN  III  1,10  to  a  pacchima  sopdnakalevara  (Ce-MN  III  90,9:  sopanakale- 
bara)  recurs  in  MN  85  at  MN  II  92,22,  where  it  also  refers  to  the  “last  step  of  a  staircase”  that  leads  up 
to  a  building,  in  this  case  the  staircase  to  Prince  Bodhi's  Kokanada  Palace.  MA  144  at  T  I  652al5  and  T 
70  at  T  I  875a20  additionally  specify  that  the  staircase  to  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother  had  four  steps. 

164  MA  144  at  T  I  652al6  and  T  70  at  at  T  I  875a21. 

165  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,3. 

166  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,7.  Although  a  reference  to  the  monastic  rules  is  absent  from  the  parallels  to  MN 
107,  a  similar  description  can  be  found  in  MA  145  at  T  I  654c  16,  paralleling  an  occurrence  of  such  a 
description  in  MN  108  at  MN  III  11,17. 

167  MA  144  at  T  I  652bl  and  T  70  at  T  I  875b6.  While  the  basic  import  of  this  passage  in  the  parallel  ver¬ 
sions  is  the  same,  in  as  much  as  they  present  virtuous  conduct  as  the  basis  for  the  gradual  path,  their 
formulations  set  a  different  emphasis.  MN  107  highlights  in  particular  the  importance  of  closely  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  rules,  whereas  MA  144  and  T  70  give  more  emphasis  to  the  purpose  of  the  rules  in  form  of 
bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  purification.  This  to  some  extent  parallels  a  difference  in  emphasis  noted 
above  p.  47. 
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The  Ganakamoggallana-sutta  next  takes  up  restraint  at  the  sense-doors,  a  practice 
described  in  similar  terms  in  its  parallels.  A  minor  but  noteworthy  difference  is  that  the 
Chinese  versions  explicitly  refer  to  the  role  of  mindfulness  in  relation  to  sense-restraint. 168 

Table  1 1.6:  Gradual  Path  in  MN  107  and  its  Parallels 


MN  107 

MA  144 

observing  rules  (1) 
sense-restraint  (2) 
moderation  with  food  (3) 
wakefulness  (4) 
mindfulness  of  activities  (5) 
removal  of  5  hindrances  (6) 
attainment  of  A  jhanas  (7) 

purify  body,  speech,  mind  (—*  1) 
satipatthana 

satipatthana  without  thoughts 
sense-restraint  (—>2) 
mindfulness  of  activities  (—>  5) 
removal  of  5  hindrances  (—>  6) 
attainment  of  4  jhanas  (— ►  7) 

#  3-4) 

T  70 _ 

purify  body,  speech,  mind  (— »  1) 
satipatthana 
sense-restraint  (— ►  2) 
mindfulness  of  activities  (— »  5) 
removal  of  5  hindrances  (— »  6) 
attainment  of  4  jhanas  (—>  7) 

#  3-4) 


Other  discourses  illustrate  the  role  of  mindfulness  in  relation  to  sense-restraint  with 
various  similes,  indicating  among  others  that  mindfulness  keeps  the  streams  (of  desire) 
in  check,169  so  that  its  function  can  be  compared  to  the  gatekeeper  of  a  town,170  or  to  a 
strong  post  to  which  wild  animals  (representing  the  senses)  are  bound.171  The  relevance 


168  MA  144  at  T  I  652b  1 1  instructs  to  “guard  and  protect  the  mind  with  mindfulness  and  become  accom¬ 
plished  [in  such  protection]",  T  70  at  T  I  875bl2  similarly  recommends  that  one 

should  “protect  one’s  own  mind  [by]  protecting  the  mind  [through]  mindfulness”,  § Yit 
2004a:  185  relates  this  additional  specification  to  AN  5:114  at  AN  III  138,20,  which  associates  sense- 
restraint  with  “protective  mindfulness”,  arakkhasatino ,  and  also  speaks  of  being  “endowed  with  a  mind 
protected  by  mindfulness”,  satarakkhena  cetasa  samannagata.  The  idea  of  protection  through  mindful¬ 
ness  is  also  found  in  relation  to  sense-restraint  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  31,30  or  in  Senart 
1897:  52,4:  araksasmrti ...  araktena  cetasa  samanvagatah.  Similar  nuances  occur  in  the  Sanghabheda- 
vastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  240,20,  which  speaks  of  guptasmrtimanasah',  cf.  also  the  Srdvakabhumi ,  Shukla 
1973:  64,6,  65,9,  and  66,4  or  SSG  1998:  100,8+18  and  101,2,  with  the  Chinese  version  in  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  406b24  and  T  XXX  406c3+10,  which  under  the  heading  of  indriyasamvara  gives  a  detailed  ex¬ 
position  of  the  implications  of  draksitasmrti/fifj^fJEit,  nipakasmrti/^iElft,  and  smrtyaraksitamana- 

.  On  mindfulness  as  a  form  of  protection  cf.  also  Analayo  201  le. 

169  Sn  5:2  at  Sn  1035. 

170  AN  7:63  at  AN  IV  110,28  and  its  parallel  MA  3  at  T  I  423cl4  (another  parallel,  EA  39.4  at  T  II  730b26, 
uses  instead  the  image  of  a  firm  door  at  a  city  gate  to  illustrate  mindfulness). 

171  SN  35:206  at  SN  IV  198,26  and  its  parallels  SA  1171  at  T  II  313b8  and  EA  38.8  at  T  II  723c29. 
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of  mindfulness  to  sense -restraint  is  thus  a  recurrent  theme  in  other  discourses,  yet  the 
same  is  not  explicitly  taken  into  account  in  the  standard  description  of  sense-restraint 
in  the  Pali  discourses. 

The  emphasis  on  mindfulness  in  the  two  Chinese  versions  continues  to  be  prominent, 
as  even  before  turning  to  sense-restraint  they  take  up  the  four  satipatthdnas' 72  a  prac¬ 
tice  not  mentioned  explicitly  in  the  gradual  path  scheme  in  the  Ganakamoggallana-sut- 
ta  or  in  the  standard  exposition  of  the  gradual  path  in  other  Pali  discourses.173 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  indicates  that  satipatthana  should  be  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  leads  to  leaving  behind  sensual  and  unwholesome  thoughts.174  This 
then  leads  over  to  the  practice  of  mindfulness  in  regard  to  restraint  at  the  sense-doors, 
where  the  task  is  to  avoid  the  arising  of  states  of  covetousness  or  dejection.175 


172  MA  144  at  T  I  652b4  and  T  70  at  T  I  875b9. 

173  The  four  satipatthdnas  are  also  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  gradual  path  given  in  MA 
146  (parallel  to  MN  27)  and  in  MA  187  (parallel  to  MN  112).  An  account  of  the  gradual  path  of  train¬ 
ing  in  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,4  and  in  its  parallel  MA  198  at  T  I  758b3,  however,  does  take  up  the  four 
satipatthdnas ,  cf.  also  below  p.  718.  The  four  satipatthdnas  also  occur  in  two  consecutive  versions  of 
the  gradual  path  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  where  in  one  case,  SA  636  at  T  II  1 7 6b  1 5 ,  they  occur  after  the 
removal  of  the  hindrances  (i.e.,  in  the  position  where  normally  the  four  absorptions  are  found),  while  in 
the  other.  SA  637  at  T  II  176b26,  they  instead  come  right  after  contentment.  The  four  satipatthdnas  oc¬ 
cur  also  in  an  account  of  the  gradual  path  in  DA  20  at  T  I  85a6,  in  which  case  they  are  not  found  in  the 
corresponding  Pali  discourse,  DN  3  at  DN  I  100,9.  The  absence  of  any  explicit  reference  to  satipatthana 
in  the  standard  accounts  of  the  gradual  path  of  training  in  the  Pali  discourses  is  noteworthy.  According 
to  the  Satipatthana- sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  practice  of  satipatthana  constitutes  the  path  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  Nirvana,  cf.  above  p.  75.  Thus,  to  undertake  satipatthana  would  be  a  necessary  step  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  goal  of  the  gradual  path,  in  fact,  according  to  AN  10:95  at  AN  V  195,11,  all  those  who  realize 
awakening  (here  expressed  in  terms  of  “escaping  from  the  world”)  do  so  by  way  of  overcoming  the 
hindrances,  being  well  established  in  satipatthana ,  and  having  developed  the  awakening  factors.  In 
view  of  this,  satipatthana  would  merit  explicit  treatment  in  an  account  of  the  gradual  path  to  awaken¬ 
ing.  In  a  way,  satipatthana  may  be  implicitly  included  in  those  parts  of  the  gradual  path  that  mention 
the  practice  of  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  in  regard  to  a  set  of  physical  activities.  This  exer¬ 
cise  is  also  part  of  the  scheme  of  contemplating  the  body  in  the  Satipatthdna-suttas ,  cf.  MN  10  at  MN  I 
57,5  (or  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,24)  and  MA  98  at  T  I  582b25.  In  the  context  of  the  gradual  path,  such 
mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  in  regard  to  physical  activities  then  leads  up  to  more  formal 
meditation  in  a  secluded  place,  where  the  abandoning  of  the  hindrances  paves  the  way  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  four  jhanas.  Yet,  the  same  practice  of  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  is  already 
taken  into  account  in  MN  107  and  its  parallels  MA  144  and  T  70,  which  similarly  present  mindfulness 
and  clear  comprehension  in  regard  to  physical  activities  as  the  basis  for  approaching  a  secluded  place, 
removing  the  hindrances,  and  developing  the  four  jhanas.  As  MA  144  and  T  70  nevertheless  refer  to 
the  four  satipatthdnas  separately,  it  becomes  evident  that,  from  their  perspective,  the  four  satipatthdnas 
are  not  implicitly  covered  by  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  in  regard  to  physical  activities. 

174  MA  144  at  T  I  652b7  instructs:  “do  not  think  a  thought  related  to  sensuality”,  and  “do 

not  think  a  thought  related  to  what  is  unrightful”,  A  similar  instruction  can  be  found 

in  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,22  and  its  parallel  MA  198  at  T  I  758bl5,  cf.  below  p.  719  notes  167  and  168. 

175  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,16:  abhijjhddomanassd  ...  dhammd,  MA  144  at  T  I  652bl4:  jjjfn],  ...  and 

T  70  at  T  I  875bl4:  •••  Si*  The  removal  of  covetousness  and  dejection  is  in  fact  a  central  task 

of  mindfulness,  mentioned  as  such  also  in  the  introductory  sections  of  the  Satipatthana- sutta,  MN  10  at 
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Thus  from  the  perspective  of  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Ganakamoggal- 
lana-sutta,  it  seems  that  mindfulness  by  way  of  the  four  satipatthanas  builds  up  a  men¬ 
tal  condition  aloof  from  sensual  and  unwholesome  thoughts.  This  mental  condition  will 
then  be  further  developed  by  maintaining  mindfulness  at  the  sense-doors  in  order  to 
avoid  a  re-arising  of  sensual  and  unwholesome  thoughts. 

Based  on  such  mindful  sense-restraint,  the  practice  of  mindfulness  can  then  be  com¬ 
bined  with  clear  comprehension  in  relation  to  any  type  of  bodily  activity.  The  continu¬ 
ity  of  mindfulness  that  has  been  developed  in  this  way  would  in  turn  form  the  basis  for 
overcoming  the  hindrances  and  developing  the  jhanas,  where  mindfulness  again  plays 
a  central  role.176 

While  the  two  Chinese  versions  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  practice  of  mindful¬ 
ness,  they  do  not  take  into  account  moderation  with  food  and  the  practice  of  wakeful¬ 
ness,  two  steps  of  the  gradual  path  covered  in  the  Pali  version  (see  above  table  1 1 .6). 177 

The  Ganakamoggallana-sutta  and  its  parallels  depict  the  remainder  of  the  gradual  mniii3 
path  in  similar  terms,  from  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  via  the  abandoning  of 
the  hindrances  to  the  four  jhanas. 178 


MN  I  56,5  (or  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,13):  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam.  Ps  I  243,35  explains  vineyya 
to  be  a  gerund,  vinayitva.  Although  gerund  forms  usually  indicate  that  an  action  is  completed,  in  San¬ 
skrit  usage  the  gerund  can  also  express  simultaneousness,  cf.,  e.g.,  Geiger  1923:  86  and  Macdonnel 
1927/1990:  202.  In  the  present  context,  vineyya  may  similarly  refer  to  an  action  that  takes  place  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  main  action  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.,  concurrently  with  anupassi  viharati ,  so  that  vineyya 
loke  abhijjhadomanassam  can  be  understood  to  refer  to  “removing  covetousness  and  dejection”,  there¬ 
by  highlighting  what  takes  place  while  undertaking  satipatthdna.  That  to  overcome  unwholesome 
states  is  a  task  of  satipatthdna ,  instead  of  being  a  precondition  for  its  practice,  is  in  fact  reflected  in 
other  discourses,  as  according  to  AN  9:64  at  AN  IV  458,4  satipatthdna  is  the  tool  to  overcome  the  five 
hindrances,  while  according  to  AN  9:65  at  AN  IV  458,21  through  satipatthdna  one  overcomes  the 
attraction  of  sensual  pleasures. 

176  That  satipatthdna  may  be  relevant  already  to  initial  stages  of  the  practice  of  the  gradual  path  can  also 
be  seen  in  SN  47:4  at  SN  V  144,15  and  its  parallel  SA  621  at  T  II  173cl6,  according  to  which  the  four 
satipatthanas  should  be  taught  right  away  to  newly  ordained  monks. 

177  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,29:  bhojane  mattahnu  hohi  and  MN  107  at  MN  III  3,2:  jdgariyam  anuyutto  viha- 
rahi.  Even  within  the  Majjhima-nikdya  collection  descriptions  of  the  gradual  path  can  be  found  that  do 
not  mention  moderation  with  food  or  the  practice  of  wakefulness,  cf.  MN  27  at  MN  I  181,  MN  38  at 
MN  I  269,  MN  51  at  MN  I  346,  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,  MN  101  at  MN  II  226,  and  MN  1 12  at  MN  III 
35.  The  same  two  practices  are  also  absent  from  accounts  of  the  gradual  path  in  the  DTgha-nikaya ,  but 
are  taken  into  account,  as  noted  by  Meisig  1984:  130,  in  the  gradual  path  scheme  found  in  the  DTrgha- 
dgama,  cf.,  e.g.,  DA  10  at  T  I  84c20. 

178  A  minor  difference  is  that  MA  144  at  T  I  652c5  and  T  70  at  T  I  875b30  explicitly  mention  the  sitting 

mat  used  for  meditation  (cf.  above  p.  20).  In  relation  to  abandoning  the  hindrances,  MA  144  and  T  70 
take  up  the  implications  of  covetousness  in  additional  detail,  explaining  it  to  be  a  state  of  mind  that  de¬ 
sires  to  possess  what  belongs  to  others,  cf.  MA  144  at  T  I  652c7:  “seeing  another's  wealth  ...  don’t  [let] 
covetousness  arise,  wishing:  ‘may  I  get  it"”,  •••  Wi  vrfkM-,  and  T  70  at  T  I  875c2: 

“don’t  develop  covetousness  for  the  wealth  of  others,  thinking:  ‘may  the  possessions  of  others  be  mine’”, 

n:M 1  •  §Wf tSTTvSTT-  A  Pali  counterpart  to  this  explanation  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  MN  41 
at  MN  I  287,8. 
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mn  hi  4  The  Pali  version  explains  that  these  instructions  are  meant  for  monks  who  have  not 
yet  reached  the  final  goal,  adding  that  monks  who  have  reached  the  final  goal  neverthe¬ 
less  continue  to  undertake  the  same  practices.  The  Chinese  versions  point  out  that  these 
instructions  are  particularly  beneficial  for  newly  ordained  monks,  while  in  the  case  of 
senior  monks  the  Buddha  will  continue  to  teach  them  the  way  to  the  total  eradication  of 
the  influxes.179  This  presentation  is  in  accord  with  the  way  the  Chinese  versions  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  of  the  gradual  path,  as  in  these  two  accounts  the  gradual  path  is 
concerned  with  a  newly  ordained  monk,180  paralleling  the  accountant  Moggallana’ s 
description  of  how  a  newcomer  to  accountancy  will  be  instructed  gradually. 
mn  hi  5  The  Ganakamoggallana-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  in  similar  ways  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  path  to  Rajagaha  to  illustrate  why,  in  spite  of  the  Buddha’s  in¬ 
structions,  some  monks  do  not  reach  the  goal.  According  to  all  versions,  the  accountant 
Moggallana  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Buddha  did  not  associate  with  persons  pos¬ 
sessed  of  bad  qualities,  but  only  with  persons  who  are  endowed  with  good  qualities.181 
The  Chinese  versions  illustrate  this  conclusion  by  describing  how  someone  looks  after 
a  grove  of  scila  trees  in  various  ways,  providing  water  and  taking  out  weeds,  thereby 
ensuring  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  trees.182 

Applied  to  the  present  context,  this  comparison  suggests  that  persons  possessed  of 
bad  qualities,  with  whom  the  Buddha  does  not  associate,  are  comparable  to  weeds  taken 
out  by  those  who  care  for  the  scila  grove,  while  good  persons,  with  whom  the  Buddha 
associates,  would  correspond  to  the  scila  trees. 


179  MA  144  at  T  I  652cl3  explains  that  by  giving  these  instructions  “the  Tathagata  is  of  much  benefit  for 
young  monks”,  ftTCfr  after  which  it  indicates  that  “if  there  are  senior  monks, 

elders  who  have  trained  in  the  holy  life  during  the  past,  the  Tathagata  teaches  them  further,  namely  the 
ultimate  and  complete  destruction  of  the  influxes”,  -fc.S¥,  IfllJfif  f,  ^D3fi{S_hfb,  gf 

—  V3MM-  T  70  at  T  I  875c7  similarly  indicates  that  “the  Tathagata  is  of  much  benefit  to  monks 
who  have  started  to  train”,  and  then  explains  that  “in  regard  to  elder  monks 

...  who  are  established  in  diligent  practice  of  the  holy  life,  the  Tathagata  ...  [leads  them]  to  attaining  the 
cessation  of  existence  and  the  destruction  of  the  influxes”,  fifcNfhh  fr-  rM. ... 


18n  In  MA  144  at  T  I  652a29  the  disciple  who  is  taught  the  gradual  path  is  a  “young  monk  who  has  just  come 
to  train  in  the  path  and  started  to  enter  this  Dharma  and  discipline”,  Ft  fTITkSiif, 

and  in  T  70  at  T  I  875b5  a  “monk  who  has  just  started  to  train  and  recently  come  to  this  Dharma  and 
discipline”,  bh  A?  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,6  is  less  explicit,  as  it  indicates  that  when 

the  Tathagata  “has  obtained  a  person  to  be  tamed,  he  at  first  trains  him  thus”,  purisadammam  labhitva, 
pathamam  evam  vineti,  which,  however,  also  gives  the  impression  that  the  disciple  would  be  a  beginner. 

181  Ps  IV  70,15  explains  that  the  accountant  Moggallana  made  this  proclamation  because  he  had  understood 
why  some  disciples  do  not  reach  the  goal. 

182  MA  144  at  T  I  653bl2  and  T  70  at  T  I  876a21 .  The  image  of  looking  after  a  grove  of  scila  trees  recurs  in 
MN  21  at  MN  I  124,28  and  its  parallel  MA  193  at  T  I  744b20.  The  contrast  highlighted  in  MN  107  at 
MN  III  6,10  between  those  who  have  bad  qualities  and  those  who  have  the  corresponding  good  quali¬ 
ties  recurs  in  the  same  terms  in  MN  5  at  MN  I  32,7.  Similar  to  MA  144  and  T  70,  MN  5  introduces  this 
exposition  with  a  simile,  although  it  makes  use  of  a  different  image,  not  employing  the  simile  of  the 
grove  of  sala  trees. 
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The  parallel  versions  record  that  the  accountant  Moggallana  compared  the  superiority 
of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  to  exquisite  fragrance.183  While  the  Pali  version  only  indicates 
that  the  advice  given  by  the  Buddha  is  supreme  among  things  of  today,184  according  to 
the  Chinese  versions  his  teaching  is  able  to  subdue  all  heterodox  teachings.185  The  three 
versions  conclude  with  the  accountant  Moggallana  taking  refuge. 186 


MN  108  Gopakamoggallana-sutta 

The  Gopakamoggallana-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Gopakamoggallana’’,  examines  the 
causes  due  to  which  harmony  prevailed  in  the  Buddhist  monastic  community  after  the 
Buddha’s  demise.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-cigama.' 87  In  addition 
to  this  parallel,  the  final  part  of  the  Gopakamoggallcma-sutta  has  a  counterpart  in  a  par¬ 
tial  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidhcirmcikosabhdsya, 
extant  in  Tibetan.188 

The  Gopakamoggallcma-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-cigama  parallel  begin  by  narrating 
that  King  Ajatasattu  was  getting  Rajagaha  fortified.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  King  Pajjota  of  Avanti,  whereas  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mcidhyama-dgama  account  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  Vajjians.189  Other 
discourses  also  report  that  King  Ajatasattu  was  at  odds  with  the  Vajjians,190  but  there 


1S3  While  MN  107  at  MN  III  6,27  takes  up  two  types  of  incense  and  one  type  of  flower  to  illustrate  the 
Buddha’s  superiority,  MA  144  at  T  I  653b26  and  T  70  at  T  I  876b7  take  up  two  types  of  incense  and 
two  types  of  flower,  namely  the  supreme  fragrance  among  flowers  that  grow  in  water  and  the  supreme 
fragrance  among  flowers  that  grow  on  land. 

184  MN  107  at  MN  III  7,2:  bhoto  gotamassa  ovado  paramajjadhammesu. 

185  MA  144  at  T  I  653c7:  tbfA— fWilg#  and  T  70  at  T  I  876bl5:  —  The  Pali  commen¬ 

tary  in  a  similar  vein  explains  that  the  reference  in  MN  107  to  "things  of  today”  should  be  understood 
to  intend  the  six  heterodox  teachers  (i.e.  Purana  Kassapa,  etc.),  Ps  IV  70,18:  ajjadhamma  nama  cha  sat- 
tharadhamma. 

180  Before  expressing  his  going  for  refuge,  according  to  MN  107  at  MN  III  7,2  the  accountant  Moggallana 
praised  the  Buddha's  exposition  by  using  the  image  of  setting  something  upright,  revealing  something 
hidden,  showing  the  path,  and  holding  up  a  lamp  in  the  dark,  a  set  of  images  not  mentioned  in  MA  144 
or  T  70. 

187  The  parallel  is  MA  145  at  T  I  653c-656a,  which  agrees  with  MN  108  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Raja¬ 
gaha  and  on  taking  the  name  of  Ananda’s  visitor  for  its  title,  Hi£  HI  fit  SIM-  For  counterparts  to  MN 
108  at  MN  III  13,26-32  in  Vydkhyayukti  literature  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  341.  For  a  remark  on  MA  145  cf. 
MinhChau  1964/1991:  147. 

188  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  67b3-68a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  Illb2-112a7,  which  has  preserved  a 
counterpart  to  the  discussion  on  jhana  found  in  MN  108  at  MN  III  13,23  to  MN  III  15,3;  cf.  also  Abhi- 
dh-k  8:2  in  Pradhan  1967:  433,12,  paralleling  MN  III  14,1,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  145b21  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  296cl3  (for  the  actual  quotes  cf.  below  p.  628  note  207). 

189  MN  108  at  MN  III  7,15:  ranno  pajjotassa  dsankamd.no  and  MA  145  at  T  I  653c24:  The 

rendering  5^^,  corresponding  to  bat  gji  in  Early  Middle  Chinese  (cf.  Pulleyblank  1991:  27  and  245), 
would  point  to  a  Prakrit  original  instead  of  the  Sanskrit  form  Vrji  (cf.  also  Karashima  1994:  185  on  the 
alternative  rendering  found  in  DA  15  at  T  I  66b24). 

190  Ajatasattu’ s  wish  to  conquer  the  Vajjians  is  recorded  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  72,5  and  in  its  Chinese,  San- 
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appears  to  be  no  record  elsewhere  in  the  Pali  canon  of  a  conflict  between  him  and  King 
Pajjota  of  Avanti.191 

The  two  discourses  report  that  Ananda  visited  the  Brahmin  Gopakamoggallana,  who 
asked  Ananda  if  any  of  the  monks  was  equal  in  qualities  to  their  recently  deceased 
teacher.  The  Brahmin  minister  Vassakara  joined  the  ensuing  discussion,192  during  which 
Ananda  clarified  that  there  was  not  a  single  monk  equal  to  the  Buddha,  nor  had  the 
Buddha  appointed  any  monk  as  his  successor,193  nor  had  the  monastic  community  cho¬ 
sen  a  successor  to  the  Buddha. 

mn  hi  8  According  to  the  Pali  version,  Ananda  further  explained  that  no  monk  was  equal  to 
the  Buddha,  because  the  Buddha  was  the  one  who  had  discovered  the  path.194  The  Go- 
pakamoggallana-sutta  in  this  way  highlights  what,  from  the  perspective  of  the  early 


skrit,  and  Tibetan  counterparts  DA  2  at  T  I  llalO,  T  5  at  T  I  160b9,  T  6  at  T  I  176a6,  fragment  S  360 
folio  151V5-6  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  7,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Waldschmidt  1951:  103;  cf.  also  MA 
142  at  T  I  648a26.  That  the  Vajjians  were  under  threat  of  being  attacked  by  Ajatasattu  is  also  reflected 
in  SN  20:8  at  SN  II  268,2  and  its  parallel  SA  1252  at  T  II  344b9,  in  SHT  V  1290  V6  (p.  205),  and  in  the 
Sahghabhedavastu,  Gnoli  1978a:  218,17  (the  last  two  also  in  Sander  1985:  152).  On  the  reasons  for 
Ajatasattu’s  wish  to  conquer  the  Vajjians  cf.  also  Choudhary  1963. 

191  Ps  IV  71,1  explains  that,  after  his  patricide,  Ajatasattu  was  afraid  that  King  Pajjota  might  want  to  punish 
him,  as  King  Bimbisara  had  been  a  friend  of  King  Pajjota;  cf.  also  Rhys  Davids  1903/1997:  13.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  discourses  there  seems  to  be  no  mention  made  of  a  close  friendship  between  these  two 
kings,  in  fact  according  to  Vin  I  278,21  on  one  occasion  Bimbisara  approved  of  a  ruse  played  on  Paj¬ 
jota,  to  whom  he  referred  to  as  a  “violent”  person,  cando.  This  passage  does  not  give  the  impression 
that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Pali  tradition,  the  two  had  been  such  close  friends  that  Pajjota  would 
want  to  attack  Ajatasattu  in  order  to  revenge  the  killing  of  Bimbisara. 

192  Gokhale  1980a:  71  notes  that  for  Vassakara  to  be  “involved  in  erecting  fortifications”  indicates  that  be¬ 
ing  a  “purohita  involved  functions  well  beyond  the  performance  of  Brahmanical  rituals  for  the  king”; 
on  the  role  and  functions  of  the  purohita  according  to  the  Jatakas  cf.  also  Fick  1897:  107-117. 

193  An  1999:  74  explains  that  “the  Buddha’s  fundamental  position  is  emphasis  on  self-discipline  based  on 
Dhamma,  not  on  any  authority  ...  which  might  serve  as  a  crutch”.  Misra  1972:  109  comments  that  “the 
cause  of  [the]  Buddha's  preference  for  the  abstract  guidance  of  dharma  to  the  tangible  control  by  a 
leader  ...  is  to  be  seen  in  his  close  acquaintance  with  and  admiration  for  ...  the  republican  states  around 
him  (from  one  of  which  he  himself  came)”.  Thapar  1976/1978:  87-88  points  out  that  in  monastic  or¬ 
ganization  “there  is  an  attempt  at  imitating  the  structure  of  the  tribal  and  oligarchic  systems”,  “it  may 
be  argued  that  the  form  adopted  was  ...  in  deliberate  opposition  to  the  monarchical  system  and  its  cen¬ 
tralized  power”;  on  this  theme  cf.  also  Bechert  1997:  62,  Dutt  1957:  13,  Ling  1973/1976:  157-163,  and 
id.  1983:  62. 

194  MN  108  at  MN  III  8,11:  “the  Blessed  One  was  the  one  to  show  the  path  not  shown  [before]  ...  and  the 
disciples  now  live  following  this  path”,  bhagava  ...  anakkhdtassa  maggassa  akkhatd  ...  magganuga  ca 
pana  etarahi  sdvakd  viharanti.  Homer  1959:  59  note  1  draws  attention  to  the  absence  of  any  gloss  on 
this  reference  to  the  Buddha’s  role  as  a  teacher  of  the  path  in  the  commentary  on  the  Majjhima-nikaya , 
which  stands  in  contrast  to  two  other  occurrences  of  the  same  passage  in  SN  8:7  at  SN  I  191,2  (or  SN2 
215  at  SN2 1  411,7)  and  in  SN  22:58  at  SN  III  66,16,  where  each  time  the  commentary  offers  a  gloss,  cf. 
Spk  I  277,26  and  Spk  II  278,2.  If  the  commentators  thought  it  worthwhile  to  comment  on  two  occur¬ 
rences  of  this  passage  in  the  same  Samyutta-nikdya,  one  would  expect  also  a  comment  on  an  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  passage  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya.  Although  this  is  not  conclusive,  perhaps  this  pas¬ 
sage  originally  did  not  form  part  of  MN  108,  as  suggested  by  its  absence  in  MA  145. 
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discourses,  constitutes  the  crucial  difference  between  the  Buddha  and  his  arahant  disci¬ 
ples,  namely  the  Buddha’s  discovery  and  teaching  of  the  path.195 

According  to  both  versions,  Vassakara  wondered  how  the  Buddhist  monks  were  able  mniii  10 
to  live  in  harmony,  if  they  had  no  leader.196  In  reply  to  Vassakara’ s  inquiry,  Ananda 
explained  that  the  monks  relied  on  the  Dharma  instead  of  relying  on  a  human  leader. 197 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  Ananda  explained  his  statement  by  de¬ 
scribing  how  on  observance  days  the  monks  would  come  together  to  recite  the  code  of 
conduct  ( patimokkha )  and  confess  any  transgression.198  The  Madhyama-agama  version 
adds  to  this  description  that  on  such  an  occasion  one  of  the  monks  would  give  a  talk  on 
the  Dharma,  to  which  the  other  monks  would  listen  with  respect  and  joy.199 


195  At  a  later  point  of  its  presentation,  MA  145  at  T  I  655c27  records  a  related  explanation  by  Ananda,  in 
which  he  clarified  that  the  liberation  of  the  Buddha  and  the  liberation  of  an  arahant  are  not  different 
from  each  other. 

196  According  to  the  commentary  on  the  Mahdparinibbdna-sutta,  Sv  II  522,19,  Vassakara  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  sowing  discord  among  the  Vajjians  in  order  to  enable  King  Ajatasattu  to  conquer  the  Vajjian 
republic.  This  tale  would  explain  why  Vassakara  would  be  interested  in  the  reasons  for  the  concord  that 
prevailed  in  the  leaderless  Buddhist  monastic  community,  a  community  whose  administration  appears 
to  have  been  modelled  by  its  founder  on  republican  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Vajjian  republic. 
Warder  1956:  45  explains  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  organization,  “the  Sangha  ...  preserved  the  an¬ 
cient  democratic  institutions  of  tribes  such  as  the  Buddha  himself  was  born  among,  and  which  the  kings 
of  Kosala  and  Magadha  were  busily  extirpating  and  subjecting  to  their  growing  states”. 

197  MN  108  at  MN  III  9,23:  “we  are  not  without  refuge  ...  we  are  with  refuge  ...  with  the  Dharma  as  ref¬ 
uge”,  na  kho  mayam  ...  appatisarand ,  sappatisarana  mayam  ...  dhammapatisarand  ti  (Be-MN  III  60,1 1: 
dhammappatisarana)  and  MA  145  at  T  I  654b23:  “we  do  not  rely  on  a  person  but  rely  on  the  Dharma”, 

cf.  also  the  Mahdvyutpatti  1547  in  Sakaki  1926:  124:  dharma-pratisaranena 
bhavitavyam  na  pudgala-pratisaranena.  Dutt  1924/1996:  118  comments  on  the  inquiry  preceding  this 
explanation  that  “evidently  the  republican  organization  of  the  Buddhist  Sangha  was  somewhat  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  outsiders”. 

198  Notably,  MN  108  at  MN  III  10,13  speaks  of  dealing  according  to  the  Dharma  with  a  monk  who  recalls 

having  transgressed  while  the  patimokkha  is  being  recited,  tasmim  ce  bhahhamdne.  MA  145  at  T  I 
654b27  is  less  explicit,  reading:  “if  an  impure  person  is  in  the  assembly,  we  undertake  to  instruct  him  in 
accordance  with  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Dharma”,  SiSf/Ttsi,  Dhirase- 

kera  1982/2007:  196  remarks  that  the  description  in  MN  108  points  to  an  early  stage  in  the  recital  of  the 
patimokkha,  when  offences  were  revealed  during  the  actual  recitation,  instead  of  being  summarily  con¬ 
fessed  beforehand.  The  same  early  stage  he  also  sees  reflected  in  the  injunction  given  as  part  of  the  in¬ 
struction  on  the  formal  recitation  of  the  patimokkha  at  Vin  I  103,2,  according  to  which  an  offence 
should  be  revealed,  yassa  siya  dpatti  so  dvikareyya ,  asantiya  dpattiyd  tunhi  bhavitabbam.  Gombrich 
1991:  35  explains  that  although  “originally  ...  the  rules  were  simply  recited  by  the  senior  monk  present 
and  anyone  who  had  violated  any  of  them  was  to  say  so  ...  but  then  the  monks  could  not  endure  the 
shame  of  public  confession,  so  the  procedure  was  changed:  monks  paired  off  and  confessed  to  each 
other  before  the  public  recitation”;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Bhagvat  1939:  120,  Dutt  1924/1996:  84,  Oberlies  1997: 
179  note  53,  and  Vetter  1999:  213. 

199  MA  145  at  T  I  654b25:  “if  there  is  a  monk  who  is  knowledgeable  in  the  Dharma,  we  will  invite  that 

monk  to  teach  us  the  Dharma  ...  all  of  us  together  will  delight  in  what  this  monk  says  and  received  it  re¬ 
spectfully”,  isWthfnte'A'#,  Silts® ...  This  ad¬ 

ditional  stipulation  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  monks  is  not  only  to  en- 
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mn  hi  1 1  The  Gopakamoggallana-sutta  and  its  parallel  continue  by  pointing  out  that,  although  no 
monk  was  set  up  as  a  leader,  an  individual  monk  will  be  respected  by  other  monks  if  he 
is  endowed  with  ten  qualities.200  The  two  versions  agree  in  listing  the  following  quali¬ 
ties: 

proper  observance  of  the  rules, 
learning, 

or)  i 

contentment. 

Both  versions,  moreover,  present  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  as  the  culmination 
point  of  their  list  of  praiseworthy  qualities.  Qualities  that  according  to  the  Majjhimci-ni- 
kaya  presentation  make  a  monk  worthy  of  respect  are  the  ability  to  attain: 
the  four  jhanas, 
the  supernormal  powers, 
the  divine  ear, 

knowledge  of  the  mind  of  others, 
recollection  of  past  lives, 
the  divine  eye. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  reckons  as  qualities  that  make  a  monk  worthy 
of  respect  if  he: 


sure  their  purity  in  matters  of  conduct,  but  also  to  provide  a  platform  for  exchange  on  the  teachings. 
This  brings  to  mind  an  injunction  given  the  Mahaparinibbana-sutta  and  its  parallels,  according  to  which 
the  Dharma  and  the  Vinaya  should  become  the  teacher  once  the  Buddha  is  no  longer  alive,  cf.  DN  16  at 
DN  II  154,5:  “the  Dharma  and  the  discipline  taught  and  set  out  by  me  to  you,  that  shall  be  your  teacher 
after  my  passing  away”,  yo  vo  ...  may  a  dhammo  ca  vinayo  ca  desito  pannatto,  so  vo  mam’  accayena 
satthd.  Its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Waldschmidt  1951:  387,22  begins  by  recommending  recitation  of  the 
various  types  of  Buddhist  scripture  and  then  presents  the  code  of  rules,  so  sor  thar  pa’i  mdo,  as  the 
teacher  after  the  Buddha’s  passing  away.  One  of  the  Chinese  parallels  to  DN  16  similarly  takes  up  the 
rules,  together  with  morality  and  the  Dharma  as  the  teacher,  T  7  at  T  I  204b29:  “morality,  the  pdtimok- 
kha  and  the  other  various  teachings  on  the  sublime  true  Dharma,  these  will  then  be  your  great  teacher”, 
fKft'ISStTK,  Two  other  Chinese  parallels  to  DN  16  simp¬ 

ly  recommend  “the  discourses  and  morality”  as  the  refuge  after  the  Buddha’s  demise,  DA  2  at  T  I  26a27 
and  T  5  at  T  I  172b22:  Another  parallel,  T  6  at  T I  188a24,  only  speaks  of  the  “Dharma  teachings”, 

Odfk,  as  the  refuge.  T  6  continues  by  instructing  that  when  the  monks  meet  for  recitation  of  the  rules, 
they  should  also  recite  the  discourses  and  take  refuge  in  them,  |j||S,  jgf'Lj'St'tS-  A  quotation  of  this  in¬ 
junction  in  the  *Karmavibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  158,4,  also  speaks  only  of  the  discourses:  sut- 
rantah  sasta. 

200  While  according  to  Ee-MN  III  10,21  and  Se-MN  III  93,13  Ananda  affirmed  that  such  a  monk  exists,  at- 
thi,  according  to  Be-III  61,6  and  Ce-MN  III  104,28  he  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  monk,  n’  atthi.  The 
parallel  passage  in  MA  145  at  T  I  654c5  affirms  the  existences  of  such  a  monk,  Jtj\  supporting  the  read¬ 
ing  found  in  Ee  and  Se. 

201  While  MN  108  at  MN  III  11,25  has  only  a  brief  reference  to  contentment  (which  comes  as  its  third  qual¬ 
ity),  MA  145  at  T  I  655a6  illustrates  contentment  (which  is  its  sixth  quality)  with  the  image  of  a  bird  that 
takes  along  its  two  wings  wherever  it  goes,  an  image  used  regularly  in  other  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses 
to  illustrate  contentment,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  27  at  MN  I  180,22,  MN  38  at  MN  1 268,34,  MN  51  at  MN  I  346,5, 
MN  94  at  MN  II  162,8,  MN  101  at  MN  II  226,8,  and  MN  112  at  MN  III  34,26.  A  counterpart  to  this 
image  can  be  found  in  Jain  texts,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Uttardjjhayana  6. 15  in  Charpentier  1922:  89,14. 
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acts  as  a  spiritual  friend  ( kalyanamitta ),202 
delights  in  mental  and  physical  seclusion, 
delights  in  meditation,203 
is  mindful, 
is  energetic, 
is  wise. 

Thus,  while  the  Pali  version  presents  a  listing  of  attainments,  the  emphasis  in  the 
Chinese  parallel  is  more  on  a  several  recommendable  qualities  (see  table  1 1.7). 204 

After  asking  Ananda  where  he  was  staying,205  according  to  both  versions  Vassakara 
proposed  that  the  Buddha  had  spoken  in  praise  of  all  types  of  meditation.  The  two  ver¬ 
sions  differ  in  the  word  they  use  to  refer  to  “meditation”,  as  the  Majjhima-nikaya  dis¬ 
course  speaks  of  jhcina ,206  while  the  Madhyama-agama  version  speaks  of  “application 


202  MA  145  at  T  I  654c25:  (VTIfllaiS-  To  convey  the  idea  of  frequenting  spiritual  friends,  other  discourses 
in  the  Madhyama-agama  use  the  expressions  “to  approach  spiritual  friends’-,  IHjfTtlftltK,  e.g.,  MA 
153  at  T  I  672c28,  or  “to  see  spiritual  friends”,  JUiDlllii,  e.g.,  MA  204  at  T  I  778a26. 

203  MA  145  at  T  I  655a3  describes  how  someone  “internally  properly  practices  tranquillity,  is  not  separated 

from  mental  investigation  and  puts  into  operation  insight,  increasingly  practising  emptiness”,  lAf.f  lh  ' 
TFT'iltfn],  T>  expressions  that  bring  to  mind  the  injunction  in  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,10, 

“practising  internal  tranquillity  of  mind,  not  neglecting  meditation  ( jhdna ),  being  endowed  with  insight, 
and  being  a  frequenter  of  empty  places”,  ajjhattam  cetosamatham  anuyutto  anirdkatajjhano  vipassand- 
ya  samanndgato  bruheta  suhhdgaranam  (Se-MN  I  58,9:  ajjhattan ),  where  the  parallel  MA  105  at  T  I 
595c  19  refers  to  this  mode  of  practice  as  “not  neglecting  jhdna,  putting  into  operation  insight  and  prac¬ 
tising  in  empty  and  secluded  places”,  T-lflt?,  fSctilR  f 

204  The  presentation  in  MA  145  thereby  closely  resembles  a  list  of  ten  praiseworthy  qualities  of  a  monk 
found  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  266,26,  DN  34  at  DN  III  290,13,  AN  10:17  at  AN  V  23,12,  and  AN  10:50  at 
AN  V  89,19.  This  list  mentions  observance  of  the  rules  (1st),  learning  (2nd),  spiritual  friends  (3rd),  gentle 
speech  (4th),  skill  at  carrying  out  duties  for  fellow  monks  (5th),  delight  in  the  Dharma  (6th),  contentment 
(7th  in  the  Digha-nikdya  discourses,  8th  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  discourses),  being  energetic  (8th  in  the 
DTgha-nikdya  discourses,  7th  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  discourses),  mindfulness  (9th),  and  wisdom  (10th). 
MA  145  has  almost  the  same  sequence  and  differs  only  in  respect  to  qualities  4,  5,  and  6,  where  instead 
of  delight  in  the  Dharma  MA  145  speaks  of  delight  in  seclusion  and  in  meditation,  and  instead  of  gentle 
speech  and  skill  at  tasks  MA  145  has  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  as  a  quality  that  makes  a  monk  worthy 
of  respect.  Gentle  speech  and  skill  at  tasks  are  found  also  in  a  listing  of  these  ten  qualities  in  the  Dasot- 
tara-sutra,  cf.  fragment  679  folio  23V5+7  in  Schlingloff  1962a:  12. 

205  A  few  minor  differences  are  that  while  according  to  MN  108  at  MN  III  13,3  Vassakara  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  Ananda’s  presentation,  according  to  MA  145  at  T  I  655bl  the  whole  assembly  expressed 
their  approval.  In  addition  to  asking  if  the  Bamboo  Grove  was  quiet,  according  to  MA  145  at  T  I  665b8 
Vassakara  also  inquired  if  it  was  free  from  insects  and  flies,  a  condition  that  would  indeed  facilitate  the 
practice  of  meditation  in  this  grove.  According  to  MN  108  at  MN  III  13,20,  Ananda  remarked  that  the 
conducive  conditions  in  the  Bamboo  Grove  were  due  to  the  protection  given  by  Vassakara.  Ps  IV  73,3 
explains  that  Vassakara  cared  for  the  Bamboo  Grove,  as  according  to  a  prediction  he  was  going  to  be 
reborn  in  his  next  life  as  a  monkey  in  this  grove,  a  rebirth  prospective  also  referred  to  in  the  Karmavi- 
bhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  72,5  and  73,4  or  in  Levi  1932a:  44,22.  The  reason  for  the  conducive  conditions 
in  the  Bamboo  Grove  given  in  MA  145  at  T  I  655bl4,  however,  is  “because  it  formerly  served  as  a 
shelter  for  the  Blessed  One”, 

206  MN  108  at  MN  II  13,32:  “the  venerable  Gotama  was  one  who  meditated  and  had  the  habit  of  a  meditator. 
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of  the  mind”,  employing  a  Chinese  character  used  elsewhere  to  render  the  first  jhana 
factor  vicdra.201  This  part  of  the  discourse  has  also  been  preserved  in  the  discourse  quo¬ 
tation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  which  employs 
the  standard  Tibetan  counterpart  for  jhana  or  dhydna .208 


Table  1 1.7:  Qualities  of  a  Monk  Worthy  of  Respect  in  MN  108  and  MA  145 


MN  108 

MA  145 

observes  rules  (1) 

observes  rules  (— »  1) 

learned  (2) 

learned  (— >  2) 

contented  (3) 

acts  as  spiritual  friend 

attains  4  jhanas  (4) 

delights  in  seclusion 

has  supernormal  powers  (5) 

delights  in  meditation 

has  divine  ear  (6) 

contented  (— »  3) 

knows  minds  of  others  (7) 

mindful 

recollects  past  lives  (8) 

energetic 

has  divine  eye  (9) 

wise 

has  destroyed  influxes  (10) 

has  destroyed  influxes  (10) 
#4-9) 

In  all  versions,  Ananda  was  quick  to  point  out  that  Vassakara’s  statement  was  a  mis¬ 
understanding.  He  clarified  that  the  Buddha  only  spoke  in  praise  of  types  of  “medita- 


the  venerable  Gotama  spoke  in  praise  of  all  [kinds  of]  meditation”,  jhayi  c  ’  eva  so  bhavam  gotamo  aho- 
si  jhanasilT  ca,  sabbail  ca  panel  so  bhavam  gotamo  jhanam  vannesT  ti  (Se-MN  III  98,10:  jhdnasTlo). 

207  MA  145  at  T  I  655b23:  ‘‘the  recluse  Gotama  was  one  who  practised  application  of  the  mind,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  application  of  the  mind,  who  praised  all  application  of  the  mind”,  /'T'FI  mm, 

— tUfs|.  The  character  (□]  used  in  the  present  instance  is  the  standard  rendering  for  vicdra  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama,  whereas  the  standard  way  of  rendering  jhana  in  the  same  collection  is  and  the  verb 
jhdyati,  “to  meditate”,  could  easily  have  been  rendered  as  or  firf f,  or  even  MA  145  at  T  I 
655a3  refers  to  not  neglecting  meditation  as  T-lUffs]-  This  seems  rather  similar  to  the  expression  anird- 
katajjhdna  in  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,10,  which  its  parallel  MA  105  at  T  I  595cl9,  however,  refers  to  as  q7]g 
fli.  At  a  later  point,  when  MA  145  at  T  I  655cl5  turns  to  the  four  jhanas,  it  uses  the  expression  fip,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  four  jhanas  are  the  four  types  of  ‘meditation’  ((□]),  approved  of  by  the  Buddha.  Although 
the  use  of  both  renderings  side  by  side  could  indicate  that  the  Indie  original  on  which  the  translator(s) 
based  their  rendering  did  not  use  an  equivalent  to  jhana  or  jhdyati  in  the  passage  concerned  with  the 
five  hindrances,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  translator(s)  deliberately  chose  fu]  instead  of  'fit  in  order  to 
better  convey  the  implications  of  the  present  passage,  where  the  point  at  stake  is  indeed  not  jhana/ fit  in 
its  proper  sense.  In  fact,  from  the  perspective  of  transmission  the  second  hypothesis  seems  more  pro¬ 
bable,  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  reciters  of  what  came  to  be  the  Pali  version  of  the  present 
discourse  would  have  replaced  another  term  with  jhana  in  a  context  that  does  not  fit  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  jhana  in  other  discourses.  This  assumption  finds  further  support  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhas- 
ya,  Abhidh-k  8:2  in  Pradhan  1967:  433,12,  which  in  a  quote  related  to  the  present  discourse  (cf.  also 
above  note  188)  speaks  of  “unwholesome  dhyanas  taught  by  the  Blessed  One”,  uktani  cakusalani  dhyci- 
ndnyapi  bhagavatd  (cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  145b21:  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 

296c  13: 

208  D  (4094)  mngon pa,  nyu  67b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  1 1  lb5:  bsam  gtan. 
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tion”  during  which  the  mind  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  five  hindrances.209  The  use 
of  different  terminology  to  render  the  same  basic  idea  of  “meditation”  in  the  parallel 
versions  is  interesting  in  so  far  as  the  Gopakamoggallana-sutta  seems  to  be  the  only 
Pali  discourse  in  which  the  term  jhana  stands  for  a  mental  condition  in  which  the  hin¬ 
drances  are  present.210  The  three  versions  agree  that  Ananda  described  the  mind  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  hindrances  without  knowing  an  escape  from  this  condition,  a  men¬ 
tal  condition  far  from  being  anywhere  near  the  complete  absence  of  the  hindrances 
experienced  during  real  jhanci.11' 

In  both  versions  Vassakara  approved  of  Ananda’s  explanation  and  left.  The  Majjhi- 
ma-nikaya  version  concludes  with  Ananda  repeating  the  reply  he  had  already  earlier 
given  to  Gopakamoggallana’ s  initial  question  and  then  ends  without  the  standard  con¬ 
clusion  to  a  discourse  (which  usually  reports  the  delight  of  the  listeners). 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  however,  the  discussion  continued,  as 
Gopakamoggallana  inquired  if  there  was  a  difference  between  the  liberation  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  liberation  of  an  arahant,  which  Ananda  denied.212  Gopakamoggallana 

209  MA  145  at  T  I  655c7  actually  omits  restlessness-and-worry,  thereby  mentioning  only  four  hindrances. 
As  the  whole  point  of  the  passage  is  to  set  a  contrast  to  the  jhanas,  which  require  the  removal  of  all  five 
hindrances,  the  absence  of  restless-and-worry  may  be  the  result  of  an  oversight  during  the  transmission, 
translation,  or  copying  of  the  discourse.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa.  nyu  67b7  or  Q  (5595)  thu  1 1  lb8  mentions 
in  fact  all  five  hindrances. 

210  In  addition  to  its  standard  occurrence  in  relation  to  the  four  levels  of  mental  absorption,  the  word  jhcma 
occasionally  has  the  more  general  sense  of  “meditation”.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  expression  arittaj- 
jhana,  “not  lacking  ‘jhana”',  which  AN  1:20  at  AN  I  38-43  applies  among  others  also  to  meditation 
practices  such  as  satipatthana  and  the  six  recollections,  practices  that  tradition  does  not  consider  as 
leading  to  jhana  attainment  on  their  own.  A  more  general  sense  of  jhana  seems  to  underlie  also  the  ex¬ 
pression  anirakatajjhana,  “not  neglecting  ‘jhana’”,  found  in  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,10,  cf.  also  It  2:8  at  It 
39,1 1,  in  between  the  two  qualities  of  cetosamatha  and  vipassana.  MN  36  at  MN  I  243,5  refers  to  breath 
control  as  appdnaka  jhana  (Be-MN  I  309,16,  Ce-MN  I  576,28,  and  Se-MN  I  451,12:  appdnaka),  where 
again  the  more  general  sense  of  “meditation”  appears  to  fit  the  context  best.  Yet,  none  of  these  in¬ 
stances  associates  the  term  jhana  with  the  presence  of  the  hindrances.  Such  an  instance  can  be  found, 
however,  in  a  tale  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Senart  1897:  149,2.  This  tale  describes  how  the  son  of  a  hermit, 
fallen  in  love  at  his  first  encounter  with  a  beautiful  girl,  keeps  thinking  of  her  instead  of  doing  his  du¬ 
ties  in  the  hermitage.  This  causes  his  father  to  ask  him  what  occupies  his  mind  with  the  words  kin  tu- 
vam  dhyanam  dhydyasi  (Basak  1968/2004:  92,6:  him),  “what  ‘ dhyana ’  are  your  meditating  on?”  Nota¬ 
bly,  the  Pali  counterpart  in  Ja  526  at  Ja  V  201,26  reads  rather  kin  nu  mando  va  jhdyasil  For  a  detailed 
study  of  the  different  versions  of  this  tale  cf.  Liiders  1940b. 

211  A  similar  description  of  a  state  of  mind  overwhelmed  by  the  hindrances  can  be  found  in  AN  11:10  at 
AN  V  323,14,  which  makes  use  of  the  same  verb  “to  meditate”,  jhayati,  without,  however,  bringing  in 
the  noun  jhana.  Its  parallel  SA  926  at  T  II  236a2  also  does  not  use  the  equivalent  term  in  relation  to 
the  hindrances.  Only  when  it  comes  to  describing  meditation  free  from  the  hindrances  does  SA  926  at  T 
II  236al  1  employ  the  term  Jif .  Thus  MN  108  stands  out  for  using  the  noun  jhana  in  a  way  that  appears 
to  be  unique  in  the  early  discourses. 

212  MA  145  at  T  I  655c28:  the  “complete  and  full  liberation  and  liberation  by  wisdom  [of  a  Buddha],  and 

the  liberation  of  an  arahant,  what  is  the  difference  between  these  two  liberations”,  ElMM- 

Bfc,  lit— MiltSlJ  (adopting  the  H  variant  reading  “  instead  of  H)?  On  following 

the  alternative  reading  H,  the  passage  could  also  be  interpreted  to  intend  three  types  of  liberation:  com- 
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then  invited  Ananda  to  partake  of  a  meal.  At  the  end  of  the  meal.  Ananda  gave  Gopa¬ 
kamoggallana  a  talk  on  the  Dharma.  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  concludes  with 
Gopakamoggallana’ s  delighted  reaction.213 


MN  109  Mahapunnama-sutta 

The  Mahapunnama-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  a  full  moon  [night]”,  offers  a  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  the  five  aggregates.  This  discourse  recurs  in  the  Samyutta-nika- 
ya  and  has  a  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama,114  in  addition  to  which  a  quotation  of  the 
present  discourse  has  been  preserved  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidhar- 
makosabhasya . 2 1 5 

mn  hi  16  The  Mahapunnama-sutta  and  its  parallels  record  in  closely  similar  terms  a  question 
and  answer  exchange  between  a  monk  and  the  Buddha,216  which  clarifies  that  the  five 


plete  and  full  liberation,  liberation  by  wisdom,  and  liberation  of  an  arahant.  However,  whereas  it  would 
make  sense  to  inquire  after  the  difference  between  the  liberation  of  a  Buddha  and  the  liberation  of  an 
arahant,  to  take  the  passage  to  inquire  about  the  differences  between  three  types  of  liberation  would 
make  less  sense.  “Liberation  by  wisdom”  is  one  mode  of  arriving  at  arahant-ship  and  would  thus  need 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  alternative  mode  of  arriving  at  arahant-ship  that  leads  to  being  liberated  “both- 
ways”,  but  would  not  provide  a  contrast  to  the  “liberation  of  an  arahant”. 

213  Although  this  last  exchange  is  not  found  in  the  Pali  version,  it  would  fit  the  sequence  of  events  quite 
well.  According  to  both  discourses,  Ananda  had  originally  set  out  to  collect  alms,  but  on  realizing  that 
it  was  yet  too  early  he  had  approached  the  workplace  of  Gopakamoggallana.  Due  to  the  arrival  of  Vas- 
sakara  the  discussion  had  been  prolonged  and  by  the  time  of  Vassakara's  departure  it  could  well  have 
become  high  time  for  Ananda  to  approach  the  town  in  order  to  beg  his  alms  so  as  to  be  able  to  partake 
of  food  before  noon.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  would  be  a  thoughtful  gesture  by  Gopakamoggallana  to 
invite  Ananda  to  take  a  meal  right  where  he  was.  The  fact  that  the  Pali  version  ends  rather  abruptly, 
without  the  standard  ending  for  a  discourse,  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  a  similar  concluding  narra¬ 
tion  earlier  formed  part  of  the  discourse  and  was  lost  during  the  process  of  transmission. 

214  SN  22:82  at  SN  III  100-104  and  SA  58  at  T  II  14b-15b,  which  agrees  with  the  Pali  versions  on  locating 
the  discourse  in  the  Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother.  SN  22:82  has  the  title  Punnama ,  thereby  agreeing  with 
MN  109  on  the  title  except  for  the  specification  “greater”.  SA  58  (or  at  least  the  first  part  of  SA  58)  has 
the  title  PUpPPS;,  given  in  the  uddana  at  T  II  15b2.  [SUSP'S  renders  “aggregate(s)  [affected  by]  clinging”, 
cf.,  e.g.,  SA  58  at  T  II  14b23.  For  SA  58  to  differ  from  the  Pali  versions  in  regard  to  the  title  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  since  while  the  Pali  versions  take  place  on  a  full-moon  night,  SA  58  at  T  II  14bl3  specifies  that 
the  discourse  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  (f|f]lPf,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  that  SA  58  does  not  refer  to  a 
full-moon  night  in  its  title. 

215  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  54al-57a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  95a3-99al;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  7:13  in 
Pradhan  1967:  400,16,  paralleling  MN  109  at  MN  III  16,12,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at 
T  XXIX  137a26  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  288b20  (cf.  the  full  quote  below  in  note  217).  Abhidh-k-t  agrees 
with  the  other  versions  on  the  location. 

216  Ps  IV  77,1  explains  that  this  monk  was  an  arahant  who  did  not  ask  these  questions  out  of  personal  igno¬ 
rance.  While  in  MN  109  at  MN  III  15,29  and  SN  22:82  at  SN  III  100,16  the  first  question  he  asks  is 
whether  the  five  aggregates  are  material  form,  feeling,  perception,  volitional  formations,  and  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  the  Buddha  confirms,  SA  58  at  T  II  14bl4  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  54a3  or  Q  (5595) 
thu  95a5  follow  the  opposite  sequence,  with  the  Buddha  at  first  making  this  statement  on  his  own,  after 
which  the  monk  stands  up  and  formulates  the  same  as  a  question. 
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aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  are  rooted  in  desire,217  followed  by  pointing  out  that 
clinging  is  neither  identical  with  the  five  aggregates  nor  something  apart  from  them, 
but  consists  in  desire  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Mahapunnama-sutta  and  its  parallels  indicate  that  such  desire  could  be  directed 
towards  future  manifestations  of  any  of  the  five  aggregates.  They  continue  by  defining 
the  term  aggregate  in  the  same  way,  followed  by  offering  the  same  type  of  definition 
for  each  of  the  five  aggregates. 

The  Pali  versions  next  take  up  the  arising  of  a  sense  of  identity  ( sakkayaditthi )  in 
regard  to  the  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging,  after  which  they  examine  the  gratifica¬ 
tion,  danger,  and  release  in  regard  to  them.  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  take  up 
the  same  two  topics,  although  they  tackle  them  in  the  opposite  sequence. 

The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  explain  that  in  regard  to  each  aggregate  a  sense  of 
identity  can  arise,  which  can  take  place  by: 
taking  the  aggregate  to  be  the  self, 
postulating  the  self  as  the  owner  of  the  aggregate, 
assuming  the  aggregate  to  exist  within  the  self, 
locating  the  self  within  the  aggregate. 

The  Chinese  version  makes  the  same  point,  although  its  presentation  adopts  a  some¬ 
what  abbreviated  manner  of  presentation.218 


217  While  MN  109  at  MN  III  16,12  and  SN  22:82  at  SN  III  100,26  simply  indicate  that  the  five  aggregates 

are  “rooted  in  desire”,  chandamulaka,  SA  58  at  T  II  14b22  draws  out  the  same  in  more  detail  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  they  are  “rooted  in  desire,  arisen  from  desire,  born  from  desire,  contacted  by  desire”,  gt  Jl 
fix,  Sfj®;  cf.  also  its  counterpart  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  54bl  or  Q  (5595)  thu  95b6: 

“rooted  in  desire,  completely  arisen  from  desire,  akin  to  desire,  and  produced  by  desire”,  ’dun  pa’i  rtsa 
ba  can,  ’dun  pa  las  kun  ’byung  ba,  ’dun  pa  dang  ’dra  ba,  dun  pa  las  rab  tu  skye  ba  dag  yin  no.  Abhi- 
dh-k  7:13  in  Pradhan  1967:  400,16  qualifies  the  five  aggregates  to  be  chandamulakas  chandasamuda- 
yas  chandajattyas  chandaprabhava;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  137a26:  MSTMvR,  ITSt 

M*l,  JAStME,  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  288b20:  ftcgtMfS,  'ESIME, 

218  The  Tibetan  version  has  a  reading  that  closely  correspond  to  the  Pali  versions,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu 
55b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  97a7:  gzugs  la  bdag  go  ...  bdag  gzugs  dang  Idan  pa  dang,  bdag  la  gzugs  yod,  gzugs 
la  bdag  yod.  SA  58  at  T  II  14c29  differs,  in  as  much  as  it  speaks  just  of  MS,  J&S,  fhffc.  “seeing  [as] 
self,  [as]  other  [than]  self,  [as]  existing  [in  relation]  to  each  other".  Choong  2000:  59  draws  attention  to 
two  Samyukta-agama  discourses  that  help  to  clarify  this  expression.  SA  45  at  T  II  llb5  describes  the 
viewing  of  self  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  of  form  as  MfeJIlS,  fefIS,  SEE,  TeTiTS-  SA  109  at  T 
II  34b  13  refers  to  the  same  in  a  slightly  more  abbreviated  manner  as  MfeJIlS i  MS,  SlTfe,  feftS- 
Thus  MS  and  refer  to  identifying  the  aggregate  as  self  and  to  taking  the  aggregate  to  be  owned 
by  the  self,  corresponding  to  rupam  attato  samanupassati  and  rupavantam  va  attanam  (in  the  case  of 
the  aggregate  of  form)  in  MN  109  at  MN  III  17,27.  The  expression  fgiT,  “existing  [in  relation]  to  each 
other”,  appears  to  be  an  abbreviated  representation  of  SMS,  EES  (in  the  case  of  the  aggregate  of 
form)  and  corresponds  to  attani  va  rupam,  rupasmim  va  attanam  in  MN  109  at  MN  III  17,28.  This  un¬ 
derstanding  is  also  found  in  a  gloss  in  the  Samyukta-agama  edition  p.  33  note  2,  which  explains 
that  MS,  MS,  fiE  Stands  for  $c,  S#r>  EISSST1,  SEEISE  The  Madhyama-agama  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  type  of  contemplation,  found,  e.g.,  in  MA  210  at  T  I  788a28  (parallel  to  MN  44  at  MN 
I  300,7),  employs  the  more  easily  intelligible  formulation  MfeSIW,  MWTffe,  MttTTffe,  MET 
MWtE  As  Choong  2000:  58  points  out,  the  Samyukta-agama  uses  the  same  cryptic  expression  MS, 
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mn  hi  is  While  the  Pali  versions  next  inquire  how  to  go  beyond  identification  and  conceit  in 
regard  to  the  body  and  external  signs,219  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  dis¬ 
course  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  examine  how  to  reach  the  destruction 
of  the  influxes.22"  In  spite  of  differing  formulations,  the  parallel  versions  have  obvi¬ 
ously  the  same  goal  of  full  awakening  in  view. 

The  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions  agree  that  to  reach  this  goal  requires  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  identification  with  the  five  aggregates  and  to  leave  behind  any  appropria¬ 
tion  of  them. 

mn  hi  19  The  four  versions  report  that,  while  hearing  these  instructions,  a  monk  had  the  de¬ 
luded  thought  that,  given  the  absence  of  a  self,  there  was  nobody  to  whom  karmic  ret¬ 
ribution  would  apply.221  On  becoming  aware  of  this  thought,  the  Buddha  delivered  a 
standard  catechism  on  the  impermanent,  unsatisfactory,  and  self-less  nature  of  the  five 
aggregates.” 


MS,  lift  not  only  to  represent  the  four  modes  of  viewing  a  self  in  regard  to  any  of  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates,  but  also  to  represent  the  threefold  mode  “mine,  I,  my  self'. 

219  MN  109  at  MN  III  18,31  inquires  how  to  practise  so  that  "in  this  body  with  its  consciousness  and  exter¬ 
nally  in  all  signs  there  is  no  T-making,  no  ‘my'-making  and  no  underlying  tendency  to  conceit”,  imas- 
min  ca  savinnanake  kaye  bahiddha  ca  sabbanimittesu  ahamkdramamamkdramdndnusayd  na  hontT  ti 
(Ce-MN  III  120,29:  ahihkdramamihkdramdndnusayd,  Se-MN  III  105,18:  ahahkdramamahkdramdnanu- 
sayd),  a  formulation  found  similarly  in  SN  22:82  at  SN  III  103,10. 

220  SA  58  at  T  II  15a6  inquires  after  attaining  the  "destruction  of  the  influxes”,  ifill.  with  its  equivalent  in 
zag  pa  zadpa  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  56a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  97b5. 

221  MN  109  at  MN  III  19,12:  "deeds  done  by  not-self,  what  self  could  they  affect”,  anattakatdni  kammani, 
kam  attanam  phusissantT  til  SN  22:82  at  SN  III  103,27  reads  instead  katam  attanam  phusissanti  ti  (Be- 
SN  II  85,10  and  Ce-SN  III  176,13:  katham  attanam,  Se-SN  III  126,11:  kammattanam).  SA  58  at  T  II 
15al2:  “[if]  deeds  are  done  by  no  self,  then  who  will  receive  the  retribution  in  the  future”, 

D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  56a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  98a4:  "there  being  no  self,  in 
what  way  will  deeds  done  by  oneself  be  experienced”,  bdag  med  pas  byas  pa  bdag  gis  ji  Itar  myong 
bar  ’gyurl  SA  58  at  T  II  15al  1  differs  from  MN  109  and  SN  22:82  in  as  much  as  it  qualifies  the  monk 
as  "unwise”,  itt;®,  and  to  be  one  who  had  "given  rise  to  an  evil  and  wrong  view”,  iElSJESM,  qualifica¬ 
tions  similarly  made  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  56a5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  98a2:  mi  mkhas  pa  and  sdig  pa 
can  gyi  Ita  bar  gyur  pa. 

222  According  to  MN  109  at  MN  III  19,20,  the  Buddha  introduced  this  catechism  by  proclaiming  that  he 
had  “trained”  the  monks  "in  conditions  ...  here  and  there  in  these  and  those  things”,  paticca  vinftd  ... 
tatra  tatra  tesu  tesu  dhammesu  (Be-MN  III  69,25:  pativimta  ...  tatra  tatra  dhammesu,  Ce-MN  III 
122,1 1 :  paticca  vinitd ...  tatra  tatra  dhammesu,  and  Se-MN  III  106,19:  patipucchdmi  vinitd  ...  tatra  tatra 
dhammesu',  cf.  also  Perez-remon  1980:  255),  which  in  SN  22:82  at  SN  III  104,1  reads  "through  counter 
questioning  ...  here  and  there  in  these  things”,  patipucchd  vinitd  ...  tatra  tatra  tesu  dhammesu  (Be-SN  II 
85,17,  Ce-SN  III  176,20,  and  Se-SN  III  126,17  read  tatra  tatra  tesu  tesu  dhammesu ).  SA  58  does  not 
have  this  initial  proclamation  at  all.  In  the  Tibetan  version,  the  Buddha  just  indicates  that  the  monks 
have  been  trained  by  him,  without  specifying  in  what  they  have  been  trained,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu 
56b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  98a7.  The  expression  patipucchd  vinitd  recurs  in  AN  2:6  at  AN  I  73,16,  where  it 
stands  for  discussing  with  others  and  explaining  to  each  other  the  deep  discourses  related  to  emptiness. 
The  occurrence  of  paticca  in  some  Pali  editions  brings  to  mind  another  occasion  described  in  several 
sources,  where  a  group  of  Brahmins  and  householders  are  also  confused  as  to  how  rebirth  can  take 
place  without  a  self,  in  reply  to  which  the  Buddha  delivers  a  teaching  on  dependent  arising,  cf.  MA  62 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counterparts  conclude  by  mniii20 

reporting  that  a  substantial  number  of  monks  reached  liberation  while  listening  to  the 

•  • 

present  exposition.” 


MN  110  Culapunnama-sutta 

The  Culapunnama-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  a  full  moon  [night]”,  examines  the 
contrast  between  a  worthy  man  and  his  unworthy  counterpart.  Of  this  discourse,  no  par¬ 
allel  seems  to  have  been  identified  so  far.224 


at  T  I  498b27.  T  41  at  T  I  826b8,  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  159,1,  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak 
1968/2004:  268,31  or  in  Senart  1897:  448,12,  and  fragment  581  folio  117V3-R1  in  Waldschmidt  1932: 
19-20,  with  a  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Waldschmidt  1962:  361,17  and  in  Skilling  1994a:  94,10. 

223  MN  109  at  MN  III  20,24  specifies  that  as  many  as  sixty  monks  reached  awakening,  while  SA  58  at  T  II 
15a28  speaks  simply  of  “numerous”,  as  does  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  57a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  98b8: 
rab  tu  mang po.  SN  22:82  does  not  report  the  effect  this  discourse  had  on  its  audience.  Its  commentary, 
Spk  II  308,6,  indicates  that  five  hundred  monks  reached  liberation  (which  according  to  the  commentary 
happened  with  each  discourse  in  this  chapter  of  the  Samyutta-nikaya). 

224  Akanuma  1929/1990:  169  lists  SA  58  as  a  parallel  to  MN  110,  which,  however,  is  only  a  parallel  to 
MN  109. 
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MN  111  Anupada-sutta 

The  Anupada-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  step  by  step  [insight  meditation]”,1  records  Sa- 
riputta’s  development  of  insight  based  on  the  jhdnas  and  immaterial  attainments.  Of 
this  discourse,  no  parallel  seems  to  have  been  identified  so  far. 


MN  112  Chabbisodhana-sutta2 

The  Chabbisodhana-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  six-fold  purity”,  describes  how  to  check 
someone’s  claim  to  having  reached  full  awakening.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Madhyama-dgama . 3 

The  Chabbisodhana-sutta  and  its  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  take  up  the  case  of  mn  iii  29 
a  monk  who  claims  to  have  reached  full  awakening.  In  such  a  case,  the  other  monks 
should  investigate  this  claim  by  questioning  the  claimant  on  various  topics. 

The  two  discourses  agree  that,  on  being  questioned,  a  monk  who  is  an  arahant  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  in  regard  to  what  is  seen,  heard,  sensed,  and 
cognised,4  remaining  detached  in  regard  to  all  these  aspects  of  experience.  The  Chabbi- 

1  Following  DP  I:  118  s.v.  anupadam,  while  Chalmers  1927:  170  translates  the  discourse’s  title  as  “the 
complete  course",  Horner  1959:  77  as  “on  the  uninterrupted”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  899  as  “one  by 
one  as  they  occurred”. 

2  Se-MN  III  123,1:  Chavisodhana-sutta. 

3  The  parallel  is  MA  187  at  T  I  732a-734a,  which  has  the  title  “discourse  on  a  declaration  of  [final]  knowl¬ 
edge”,  and  agrees  with  MN  112  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta's  Grove  by  Savatthl.  For  a  re¬ 

mark  on  MA  187  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  31;  for  a  translation  of  MA  187,  together  with  extracts  from 
the  present  study,  cf.  Analayo  2008e.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  four  voharas  mentioned  in 
MN  112  at  MN  III  29,30  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  4:74  in  Pradhan  1967:  245,8,  with  its  Chinese  coun¬ 
terparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  87bl8  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  242cl  1  (for  the  full  quotes  cf.  note  4  below), 
cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  240b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  275a4  (which  does  not  give  the  full 
quote). 

4MN  112  at  MN  III  29,30:  ditthe  ditthavadita,  sute  sutavadita,  mute  mutavadita,  vinndte  vinnatavadita, 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  MA  187  at  T  I  732b29:  —  0JULt£,  —  ESHftlM 

| 'A  Another  set  of  four  ariyavoharas,  concerned  with  refraining  from  the  four  types  of  wrong  speech, 
can  be  found  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  232,7;  cf.  also  Caillat  1984b:  68.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  way  MA 
187  has  £0,  “to  know”,  where  MN  112  has  vinnata,  “cognized”,  and  then  MA  187  uses  IH,  which  else¬ 
where  stands  for  being  “conscious”,  where  MN  112  has  mala,  what  is  “experienced”.  According  to  Vin 
IV  2,25,  muta  refers  to  what  is  experienced  by  the  sense-organs  nose,  tongue,  and  body,  whereas  vinnata 
refers  to  what  is  experienced  by  the  mind,  an  explanation  also  found  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T 
1428  at  T  XXII  634b6.  This  would  square  with  the  circumstance  that  muta  or  mata  precedes  vinnata  or 
vijndta,  thereby  concurring  with  the  general  sequence  of  listing  the  sense-organs,  although  Vetter  2000: 

101  note  7  suggests  that  the  order  dittha,  suta,  muta,  and  vinnata  “is  better  explained  by  the  Waxing 
Syllable  Principle  ...  etymologically,  muta  rather  points  to  ‘experienced  by  the  [‘sense  organ"]  mind’, 
whereas  vinnata  probably  has  ...  the  meaning  ‘experienced  by  other  external  senses’”.  Pasadika  1985: 
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sodhana-sutta  and  its  parallel  differ,  however,  in  as  much  as  they  turn  to  this  topic  at  dif¬ 
ferent  junctions  of  their  exposition  (see  below  table  12. 1).5  Both  versions  recommend 
that  the  other  monks  should  approve  of  such  detachment  and  rejoice  in  it,  after  which 
they  are  to  continue  their  investigation. 

While  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  such  rejoicing  takes  place  already  at  the  time 
of  the  monk’s  first  proclamation  to  have  reached  the  goal,6  according  to  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version  such  an  initial  declaration  should  not  be  approved  of,  nor  should  it  be 
rejected.7  Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  a  monk’s  proc¬ 
lamation  of  having  become  an  arahant  should  only  be  approved  of  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  claim  has  been  undertaken,  whereas  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  such 
a  claim  meets  with  approval  right  away  and  will  then  be  scrutinized.8 


189  note  36  draws  attention  to  an  Ekottarika-dgama  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Okubo  1982:  105,27,  which  has 
the  same  set,  drste  drstavadim  srute  mate  vijnate  vijnatavddini (cf.  also  ibid.  p.  107, 14).  A  discourse  quota¬ 
tion  in  Abhidh-k  4:74  in  Pradhan  1967:  245,8  of  the  same  set  in  its  ‘ignoble’  manifestation  reads  adrste 
drstavadita  asrute  ’mate  ’vijnate  vijnatavadita,  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  87bl8:  if  m  sbs, 

"T^nijlcb,  ffl|,  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  242cl  1 :  The  corresponding  four 

anariyavohara  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  232,10  are  aditthe  ditthavadita,  assute  sutavbdita,  amute  mutavaditd, 
avinndte  vihhatavadita ,  where  the  Chinese  parallel,  DA  9  at  T  I  50b27,  reads  T'Mi'b’M,  THbM,  T7® 
gf®,  i '  ll  I B  7l  I ■  Stache-Rosen  1968:  129  restores  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  fragment  to  ( adrste  drsta- 
vaditanaryavyavaharah  asrute  srutavadjita,  am(a)te  (matavadita  avijndte  vijnbtavdditbndryavyava)hb- 
rah,  based  on  the  Sahgitiparyaya ,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  410b25,  which  reads  — T- Jf/aJIL  —  f'MTifMl,  77 
;T®s'®,  Cf.  also  SHT  I  778b  Al-2  (p.  336).  The  *Mahdvibhdsd ,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII 

861bl8,  similarly  reads  T'Mi'h’Mi,  gf flfl,  T'K's’K,  The  sequence  in  MA  187  as  M,  M, 

III,  £□,  a  sequence  found  again  in  MA  106  at  T  I  596bl8  (parallel  to  occurrences  of  dittha,  suta,  muta, 
and  vinnata  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  3,15,  in  which  case  another  Chinese  parallel  in  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766b3  reads 
Mj,  M,  Tsi,  ftt,  and  a  third  Chinese  parallel  in  T  56  at  T  I  851b3  reads  ftHH)  and  in  MA  200  at  T  I 
764c22  (parallel  to  dittha,  suta  muta,  and  vinnata  in  MN  22  at  MN  I  135,34)  may  well  conform  to  the 
same  pattern,  even  though  their  rendering  of  muta  or  mata  by  |||  is  at  first  sight  puzzling.  The  sequence 
found  in  Buddhist  texts  recurs  also  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  3.7.23  in  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992: 
229:  adrsto  drasta  asrutah  srotd,  amata  manta,  avijhdto  vijnata,  and  3.8. 1 1  in  ibid.  p.  233:  adrstam  drastr 
asrutam  srotr,  amatam  mantr,  avijnatam  vijndtr.  Nakamura  1983a:  312  notes  that  the  same  pattern  is  also 
found  in  the  Jain  tradition  as  dittham  suyam  mayam  vinndyam. 

5  MN  112  at  MN  III  30,9  describes  an  arahant  as  dwelling  “not  attracted,  not  repelled,  independent,  de¬ 
tached,  free,  not  bound,  with  a  mind  free  from  barriers”,  anupdyo  anapayo  anissito  appatibaddho  vippa- 
mutto  visamyutto  vimariyadikatena  cetasa.  MA  187  at  T  I  732c4  describes  the  same  in  terms  of  being 
“not  elated,  not  depressed,  not  depending,  not  bound,  not  defiled,  not  attached”,  5||jlrjT'T,  T'lofT'l?, 
f'ScRf. 

6MA  187  at  T  I  732a25. 

7MN  112atMN  III  29,26. 

8  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  such  claims  can  be  mistaken,  the  more  cautious  attitude  evinced  in  the  Pali 
version  would  be  reasonable  in  such  circumstances,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  105  at  MN  II  252,20  and  its  counter¬ 
parts  in  SHT  IV  32  folio  25R6  (p.  125)  and  SHT  IV  165  folio  6R4-5  (p.  182),  according  to  which  the  claim 
of  some  monks  to  being  arahants  was  an  overestimation  of  their  own  progress.  That  such  a  claim  should 
at  first  be  thoroughly  investigated  would  also  be  more  in  accordance  with  MN  47  at  MN  I  318,3  and  its 
parallel  MA  186  at  T  I  731b9,  which  recommend  that  a  monk  should  carry  out  a  prolonged  and  detailed 
investigation  even  before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Buddha  was  fully  awakened. 
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Another  topic  to  be  investigated  regarding  a  claim  to  full  awakening  is  the  claimant’s 
attitude  towards  the  five  aggregates.  The  two  versions  agree  that,  as  a  result  of  having 
seen  their  impermanent  and  unreliable  nature,9  an  arahant  is  thoroughly  detached  from 
the  five  aggregates.10  The  Chabbisodhana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agcima  parallel  also 
take  up  the  six  elements  -  the  four  material  elements,  space,  and  consciousness  -  high¬ 
lighting  that  an  arahant  has  fully  realized  their  not-self  nature.11 

Another  topic  for  investigation  is  the  claimant’s  attitude  towards  the  six  senses.  While 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  explicitly  mentions  the  respective  objects  of  the  senses, 
its  Madhyama-agcima  parallel  does  not  include  them  in  its  presentation.12  The  two  ver¬ 
sions  agree,  however,  that  an  arahant  is  completely  detached  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
six  senses.13 

The  Chabbisodhana-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agcima  parallel  culminate  their  exami¬ 
nation  by  describing  the  gradual  path  of  training  up  to  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhanas 
and  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  in  order  to  account  for  an  arahant ’s  transcendence  of 
all  patterns  of  identification  in  regard  to  body  and  mind. 14 

9  MN  112  at  MN  III  30,31  speaks  of  having  seen  each  aggregate  to  be  “without  strength”,  abala.  The  cor¬ 
responding  passage  in  MA  187  at  T  I  732b2  reads  “without  result”,  |^JH,  which  might  be  due  to  a  mis¬ 
taking  of  abala ,  “without  strength”,  for  aphala,  “without  result”. 

10  MN  112  at  MN  III  30,31  and  MA  187  at  T  I  732b3. 

11  MN  112  at  MN  III  31,23  and  MA  187  at  T  I  733a2.  As  noted  by  Schayer  1935:  125,  the  listing  of  these 
six  elements  is  based  on  “a  ‘graduated  scale'  of  subtleness,  as  Air  is  subtler  than  Water,  so  is  Ether 
subtler  than  Air,  and  Consciousness  than  Ether”;  for  a  comparable  graduation  cf.  TaittirTya  Upanisad 
2.1.1,  whose  account  of  evolution  proceeds  from  the  self  via  space  and  the  other  elements  up  to  earth; 
cf.  also  Wynne  2007:  36. 

12  In  the  case  of  the  sense-organ  eye,  for  example,  MN  112  at  MN  III  32,16  lists  the  eye,  form,  eye-con¬ 

sciousness,  and  the  things  to  be  cognised  by  eye-consciousness,  cakkhusmim  ...  rape,  cakkhuvinndne, 
cakkhuvinndnavinndtabbesu  dhammesu,  while  MA  187  at  T  I  732c  19  only  speaks  of  the  eye,  eye-con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  things  to  be  cognised  by  eye-consciousness,  Here  MA  187 

seems  more  economic,  since  once  “things  to  be  cognised  by  eye-consciousness”  are  taken  into  account, 
to  mention  “form”  would  be  redundant.  Ps  IV  93,22  attempts  to  explain  this  redundancy  by  suggesting 
that  “form”,  etc.,  refers  to  what  is  actually  cognised,  while  the  expression  “things  to  be  cognised  by  eye- 
consciousness”,  etc.,  refers  to  what  could  have  been  cognised  but  has  disappeared  (or  will  disappear) 
without  being  cognised.  This  explanation  is  not  convincing,  since  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  describe  the 
reaction  of  an  arahant  to  what  he  or  she  does  not  experience  at  all.  The  commentary  offers  also  another 
explanation,  according  to  which  “things  to  be  cognised  by  eye-consciousness”,  etc.,  refer  to  the  aggre¬ 
gates  of  feeling,  perception,  and  volitional  formation  that  are  present  together  with  eye-consciousness 
during  the  act  of  cognition,  while  “form”,  etc.,  refers  to  the  object.  This  also  does  not  seem  to  work  too 
well,  since  the  aggregates  of  feeling,  perception,  and  formation  are  not  cognisable  by  eye-consciousness 
or  any  of  the  other  types  of  sense-consciousness,  so  that  apart  from  “form”  there  would  be  little  scope  to 
find  anything  that  could  be  fitted  into  the  category  “things  to  be  cognised  by  eye-consciousness”. 

13  MN  112  at  MN  III  32,17  and  MA  187  at  T  I  732cl9,  which  does  not  bring  in  the  underlying  tendencies 
and  adherences  mentioned  in  the  formulation  found  in  MN  1 12. 

14  MN  112  at  MN  III  32,33  and  MA  187  at  T  I  733al3.  The  accounts  of  the  gradual  path  in  MN  112  and 
MA  187  show  the  same  minor  differences  between  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  discourses 
noted  above  p.  190  in  regard  to  the  section  on  morality,  p.  619  in  regard  to  sense-restraint,  and  p.  82  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension. 
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mn  in  36  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  indicates  that  at  this  point  the  other  monks  can  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  interrogated  monk’s  claim  to  full  awakening  is  genuine.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  however,  the  monks  had  already  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  first  answer;  they  had  kept  on  inquiring  only  because  they  wanted  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  interrogated  monk.15 

The  Chabbisodhana-sutta ’ s  treatment  concludes  at  this  point.  In  spite  of  speaking  of 
a  six-fold  purity  in  its  title,  it  presents  only  five  aspects  of  the  purity  of  an  arahant.  The 
Pali  commentary  attempts  to  arrive  at  six  types  of  purity  by  applying  the  freedom  from 
I-making,  my-making,  and  conceit  to  oneself  as  well  as  to  others.16  Based  on  dividing 
this  type  of  purity  into  two,  the  commentary  suggests,  a  final  count  of  six  types  of  pu¬ 
rity  can  be  made.  This  does  not  seem  to  solve  the  problem  successfully,  as  some  of  the 
other  types  of  purity,  taken  up  in  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta,  could  also  be  applied  to 
oneself  and  others,  so  that  a  consistent  application  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  would 
result  in  more  than  six  purities. 

The  commentary  also  records  another  opinion,  which  it  attributes  to  the  “elders  that 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea”.17  According  to  the  explanation  of  these  elders,  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  an  arahant ’s  attitude  towards  the  four  nutriments  should  be  taken  into  account. 
This  explanation  is  puzzling,  since  although  in  this  way  a  sixth  type  of  purity  would  in¬ 
deed  be  obtained,  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  four  nutriments. 

Table  12.1:  Listing  of  Purities  in  MN  1 12  and  MA  187 


MN  112 

MA  187 

seen,  heard,  sensed,  cognised  (1) 

5  aggregates  (— >  2) 

5  aggregates  (2) 

4  nutriments 

6  elements  (3) 

seen,  heard,  sensed,  cognised  (— >  1) 

6  senses  (4) 

6  senses  (— »  4) 

sense  of  T’/gradual  path  (5) 

6  elements  (— ►  3) 

sense  of  T’/gradual  path  (— ►  5) 

The  solution  to  this  puzzle  can  be  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  which 
in  addition  to  the  five  purities  covered  in  both  discourses  also  takes  up  an  arahant ’s  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  four  nutriments.  According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  an 
arahant  will  be  completely  detached  in  regard  to  the  four  nutriments  of  food,  contact, 
intention,  and  consciousness.18  Thus  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  does  indeed  have 
an  exposition  that  results  in  a  six-fold  purity  (see  above  table  12. 1). 


15  MA  187  at  T  I  734a22. 

16  Ps  IV  94,19. 

17  Ps  IV  94,23:  parasamuddavasT  them.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Anala- 
yo  2005c:  104-105. 

18  MA  187  at  T  I  732bl8.  The  four  nutriments  also  occur  together  with  the  elements,  the  aggregates,  and 
the  senses  in  the  description  of  an  arahant’s  detachment  in  the  Saundaranandakavya  18:18  in  Johnston 
1928:  136,5. 
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Judging  from  the  title  of  the  Pali  version,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  at  an  earlier 
time  a  similar  examination  of  the  four  nutriments  was  part  of  the  Chabbisodhana-sutta. 
The  “elders  that  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea”,  mentioned  in  the  Pali  commentary, 
were  apparently  still  familiar  with  the  earlier  version  that  included  the  four  nutriments, 
a  treatment  lost  at  some  point  during  or  after  the  transmission  of  the  Pali  discourse  from 
India  to  Sri  Lanka. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  transmission  of  the  early  discourses,  this  apparent  loss  of 
a  part  of  the  Pali  discourse  and  the  commentarial  gloss  on  this  loss  are  noteworthy.  Al¬ 
though  the  present  case  shows  that  even  a  considerable  part  of  a  discourse  could  be  lost, 
it  also  reveals  the  degree  to  which  the  reciting  monks  were  committed  to  preserving  a 
discourse  exactly  as  they  had  received  it.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  reciters  to 
supply  the  missing  section  about  the  four  nutriments  on  the  strength  of  the  discourse’s  ti¬ 
tle  and  the  commentarial  explanation,  or  alternatively  to  change  the  title  to  “five-fold 
purity”  in  order  to  make  it  fit  with  the  discourse’s  content.  This  evidently  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  and  the  Pali  discourse  was  instead  handed  down  in  its  present  truncated  state.  This 
testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  the  reciters  and  their  earnest  efforts,  albeit  not  always  successful, 
to  pass  on  a  discourse  the  way  they  had  received  it. 


MN  113  Sappurisa-sutta 

The  Sappurisci-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  worthy  man”,  contrasts  the  detached  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  worthy  man  with  the  conceit  and  self-praise  of  an  unworthy  man.  This  discourse 
has  three  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  another  in 
the  Ekottarika-dgama,  while  the  third  Chinese  parallel  is  an  individual  translation.19 

The  Sappurisa-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  describing  how  an  unworthy  man  feels 
conceit  and  looks  down  on  others  because  he  stems  from  a  high  family.20  The  Majjhi- 
ma-nikaya  version,  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  and  the  individual  translation  con¬ 
trast  this  with  a  worthy  man,  who  reflects  that  greed,  anger,  and  delusion  will  not  be  eradi¬ 
cated  simply  because  one  comes  from  a  high  family.21  The  worthy  man  further  reflects 


19  The  parallels  are  MA  85  at  T  I  561a-562a,  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585a-c,  and  T  48  at  T I  837c-838c,  all  of  which 

agree  with  MN  113  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  85  also  agrees  with  MN 
113  on  the  title  (jt  AUD,  while  T  48  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  what  is  Dharma 
and  what  is  not  Dharma”,  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T 

48  was  translated  by  An  Shigao  (AfkiSD  and  stems  from  an  original  that  belonged  to  a  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  collection,  A  APT  A  (a  specification  not  recorded  in  the  5fL  7U>  and  editions).  EA  17.9  has  been 
translated  by  Huyen-Vi  1994:  157-160. 

20  MN  113  at  MN  III  37,10  speaks  of  the  sappurisa,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  MA  85  at  T  I  561a23  in 

the  "true  man”,  J(A.  and  in  T  48  at  T  I  837c26  in  the  “worthy  one”,  R^f.  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585al9  in¬ 
stead  contrasts  the  “spiritual  friend”,  IfAltal,  with  the  “evil  friend”,  expressions  that  would 

correspond  to  kalydnamitta  and  pdpamitta  in  Pali. 

21  This  reflection  is  not  found  in  EA  17.9.  The  presentation  in  EA  17.9  also  differs  in  that  it  first  examines 
all  the  negative  types  of  conduct  or  attitude,  after  which  it  takes  up  all  their  positive  counterparts.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  birth  from  a  high  family,  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585bll  indicates  that  the  good  friend  does  not  look 
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that  even  someone  from  a  low  family,  as  long  as  he  practises  in  accordance  with  the 
Dharma,  is  praiseworthy  on  that  account.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  points  out  that 
by  reflecting  in  this  way  the  worthy  man  gives  priority  to  the  practice,22  while  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  account  notes  that  in  this  way  he  will  truly  attain  the  Dharma.23 
mn  hi  38  The  Sappurisa-sutta  repeats  the  same  treatment  for  the  case  of  being  from  a  great 
family,  a  rich  family,  and  a  wealthy  family.  Such  variations  are  not  taken  up  in  its  Chi¬ 
nese  parallels  (see  table  12.2).24  Instead  of  various  types  of  family,  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  discourse  and  the  individual  translation  examine  the  case  of  priding  oneself  on  being 
handsome.25 

The  Sappurisa-sutta  continues  by  taking  up  the  arising  of  conceit  because  of  fame  or 
because  of  obtaining  requisites.  The  topic  of  fame  recurs  only  in  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version  and  in  the  individual  translation,26  while  the  gain  of  requisites  is  taken  up  only 
in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version.27 

mn  hi  39  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  next  turns  to  knowledge  of  the  Dharma,  which  it  ex¬ 
amines  from  three  complementary  perspectives  in  terms  of: 
having  heard  much, 
having  expertise  in  the  Vinaya, 
being  able  to  preach  the  Dharma. 28 


down  on  others  as  he  realizes  that  this  does  not  really  entail  a  difference  between  others  and  himself,  fit 
H;  in  relation  to  the  other  possible  instances  for  developing  conceit,  the  good  friend  realizes  that  these 
do  not  entail  any  “better  or  worse”  between  others  and  himself,  EA  17.9  at  T  I  5 85b  14+1 8+2 1  +26 :  ffig(||) 

^  m 

22  MN  1 13  at  MN  III  38,1 :  “being  mainly  concerned  with  the  path”,  patipadam  yeva  antaram  karitvd,  adopt¬ 
ing  the  translation  suggested  in  CPD  I:  241  s.v.  antaram. 

23  MA  85  at  T  I  561b2:  “in  this  way  he  advances  towards  being  one  who  attains  the  true  Dharma”, 

[fij  T  48  does  not  offer  any  comment  in  this  respect. 

24  After  mentioning  the  “high  family”,  uccdkula,  MN  113  at  MN  III  38,5  takes  up  the  “great  family”,  ma- 
hakula,  the  “vastly  wealthy  family”,  mahdbhogakula ,  and  the  “outstandingly  wealthy  family”,  ulara- 
bhogakula.  Once  a  “high  family”  has  been  taken  into  account,  one  may  wonder  what  additional  perspec¬ 
tive  an  examination  of  the  case  of  a  “great  family”  can  shed  on  the  issue  of  conceit,  and  it  seems  even 
more  difficult  to  find  a  difference  between  a  “vastly  wealthy  family”  and  an  “outstandingly  wealthy 
family”,  so  that  the  presentation  in  MN  113  appears  to  some  degree  redundant.  Ps  IV  98,18  suggests  that 
the  uccdkula  refers  only  to  warriors  and  nobles,  while  the  mahdkuld  covers  warriors,  nobles,  and  also 
merchants.  Again,  while  the  mahdbhogakula  is  “endowed  with  great  wealth”,  mahantehi  bhogehi  saman- 
nagata,  the  ularabhogakuld  is  endowed  with  “outstanding  and  excellent  wealth”,  uldrehi  panitehi  bho¬ 
gehi.  This  attempt  to  give  a  different  meaning  to  the  members  of  these  two  pairs  seems  a  little  contrived. 

25  MA  85  at  T  I  561b4  and  T  48  at  T  I  838a7.  Compared  to  the  listing  of  different  families  in  MN  113,  hand¬ 
someness  would  indeed  be  worth  separate  mentioning  as  an  occasion  for  developing  pride.  A  comparable 
description  of  various  occasions  for  the  arising  of  conceit  in  the  Sravakabhumi  also  mentions  handsome¬ 
ness,  cf.  Shukla  1973:  147,17  or  SSG  1998:  252,6  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  420bl8. 

26  MA  85  at  T  I  561bl7  and  T  48  at  T  I  838a23. 

27  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585b6.  The  corresponding  section  in  EA  17.9  is  quite  short  in  comparison,  as  it  covers 
only  five  topics,  namely  being  from  a  high  family,  being  energetic  in  relation  to  moral  conduct,  being 
concentrated,  being  foremost  in  wisdom,  and  obtaining  requisites. 

2S  MN  113  at  MN  III  39,18+31  and  MN  III  40,9  lists  bahussuta,  vinayadhara ,  and  dhammakathika. 
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Table  12.2:  Occasions  for  Conceit  According  to  MN  113  and  its  Parallels 


MN  113 

MA  85 

comes  from  high  family  (1) 

comes  from  high  family  (— *  1) 

comes  from  great  family  (2) 

is  handsome 

comes  from  vastly  wealthy  family  (3) 

is  an  eloquent  speaker  (—>  9?) 

comes  from  highly  wealthy  family  (4) 

is  famous  elder  (— >  5) 

is  famous  (5) 

recites  discourses,  knows  Vinaya,  Abhidharma, 

gains  requisites  (6) 

Agama s  ( — >  7,  8) 

is  learned  (7) 

wears  rag  robes,  only  three  robes  (— »  11) 

knows  Vinaya  (8) 

begs  for  food  from  only  7  houses,  takes  single 

preaches  Dharma  (9) 

meal  (->  12,  18) 

dwells  in  forest  (10) 

dwells  in  forest,  at  tree  root,  on  a  rock,  out  in  the 

wears  rag  robes  (11) 

open,  in  a  cemetery  (— »  10,  13,  15,  14) 

begs  for  food  (12) 

attains  Ist  jhdna  (— »  19) 

dwells  at  tree  root  (13) 

attains  2nd,  3rd,  4th  jhdna,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  immaterial 

dwells  in  cemetery  (14) 

attainment  (— >  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26) 

dwells  out  in  the  open  ( 15) 
never  lies  down  (16) 
uses  any  bed  (17) 
takes  single  meal  (18) 
attains  1st  ,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  jhdna  (19,  20, 
21,  22) 

attains  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4lh  immaterial  at¬ 
tainment  (23,  24,  25,  26) 
attains  cessation  (27) 

(d  2-4,  6,  16-17,  27) 

EA  17.9 

T  48 

comes  from  high  family  (— *  1) 

comes  from  high  family  (— ►  1 ) 

keeps  precepts  energetically 

is  handsome 

is  concentrated 

is  an  eloquent  speaker  (— >  9?) 

is  foremost  in  wisdom 

is  famous  elder  (— »  5) 

gains  requisites  (— ►  6) 

recites  discourses,  knows  Vinaya  (— *  7,  8) 
begs  for  food  from  only  7  houses,  takes  single 
meal  (->  12,  18) 
wears  rag  robes  (— »  11) 

dwells  out  in  the  open,  at  tree  root,  in  cemetery 
(->  15,  13,  14) 
attains  Ist  jhdna  (— »  19) 
attains  2nd,  3rd,  4th  jhdna  (->  20,  21,  22) 
attains  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  immaterial  attainment  (— >  23, 
24,  25,  26) 

6*  2-5,  7-27) 

6*2-4,  6,  10,  16-17,  27) 

The  Mcidhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  present  the  topic  of 
having  knowledge  of  the  Dharma  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  the  discourses  and  of  the 
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Vinaya,29  in  addition  to  which  at  an  earlier  point  they  refer  to  eloquence  in  speech.30 
Although  their  description  of  such  eloquence  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  preaching  the 
Dharma,  this  might  be  implicit,  since  the  occasion  for  a  monk  to  pride  himself  on  his 
eloquence  could  easily  arise  when  he  engages  in  preaching  the  Dharma. 

The  same  three  versions  agree  in  taking  up  various  ascetic  practices,  such  as: 
wearing  rag  robes, 
begging  food, 
taking  a  single  meal, 
dwelling  at  the  root  of  a  tree, 
dwelling  in  a  cemetery, 
dwelling  out  in  the  open.31 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  does  not  mention  any  of  these  practices,  but  only 
speaks  of  energetically  keeping  the  precepts.32 

The  Sappurisa-sutta  next  considers  the  four  jhanas  and  the  four  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments  as  possible  instances  for  the  arising  of  conceit.  Here,  too,  the  worthy  man  does 
not  praise  himself  or  look  down  on  others  due  to  such  attainments,  although  the  reason¬ 
ing  behind  his  attitude  differs  from  the  previously  mentioned  fame,  gains,  knowledge, 
or  ascetic  practices.  Whereas  earlier  the  point  was  to  reflect  that  these  qualities  or  prac¬ 
tices  do  not  in  themselves  ensure  the  removal  of  greed,  anger,  or  delusion,  in  relation  to 
the  four  jhanas  and  the  four  immaterial  attainments  the  worthy  man  reminds  himself 
that  the  Buddha  recommended  non-identification  with  such  attainments,  since  things 
inevitably  will  turn  out  to  be  different  from  the  way  one  imagines  them  to  be.33 


29  MA  85  at  T  I  561b27  speaks  of  “reciting  the  discourses  and  remembering  the  Vinaya”,  and 

T  48  at  T  I  838b4  speaks  of  one  who  “has  heard  and  knows  the  discourses,  is  able  to  proclaim  the  dis¬ 
courses,  knows  the  Vinaya,  and  knows  [how  to]  enter  into  and  penetrate  the  [meaning  of  the]  discourses”, 

idflPf  MASS-  MA  85  at  T  I  561b27  additionally  also  mentions  his  being  “trained  in 
the  Abhidharma”,  i-Ppf  fHlll,  and  being  “knowledgeable  in  the  Agama s  and  well  learned  in  the  collection 
of  discourses”,  ShH'B'Kv 

30  MA  85  at  T  I  561bl0  and  T  48  at  T  I  838al4. 

31  Two  practices  mentioned  only  in  MN  1 13  at  MN  III  42,5  are  the  practice  of  continuous  sitting  (i.e.  never 

lying  down  to  rest),  nesajjika,  and  the  practice  of  accepting  any  type  of  seat  or  lodging,  yathasanthatika. 
In  relation  to  begging,  MA  85  at  T  I  561c  14  and  T  48  at  T  I  83  8b  14  specify  that  this  implies  to  go  at 
most  to  seven  houses.  On  variations  in  listings  of  the  ascetic  practices  cf.,  e.g.,  Bapat  1937a,  Dantinne 
1991:  24-30,  Ganguly  1989:  21-23,  and  Ray  1994:  293-323;  cf.  also  Boucher  2008:  191  note  8,  who 
notes  a  reference  to  a  twelve-fold  listing  in  EA  4.2  at  T  II  557b8:  SIPS-  A  listing  of  eleven  ascetics 

practices  can  be  found  in  the  same  collection  in  EA  49.2  at  T  II  795a26;  cf.  also  EA  49.3  at  T  II  795cl0. 

32  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585a27  speaks  of  “energetically  keeping  the  precepts”,  fit  jfflrf-ffSc  (the  descriptions  of 
this  quality  show  some  variations,  of  which  the  present  instance  seems  to  be  the  one  that  fits  the  context 
best). 

33  According  to  MN  1 13  at  MN  III  42,28,  even  in  relation  to  such  attainment  “the  Blessed  One  has  spoken 
of  non-identification,  as  ‘in  whatever  way  one  may  conceive,  it  turns  out  to  be  otherwise’”,  atammayata 
vuttd  bhagavata,  yena  yena  hi  mahnanti  tato  tarn  hoti  ahhathd  ti  (Se-MN  III  141,8:  agammayatd ).  Re¬ 
garding  atammayata,  Nanananda  2005:  317  explains  that  “ tammaya  ...  is  derived  from  tad  maya,  liter¬ 
ally  ‘made  of  that'”,  hence  atammayata  highlights  how  due  to  grasping  one  “practically  becomes  one” 
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While  the  Ekottarika-agama  presentation  has  none  of  these  meditative  attainments 
and  instead  just  speaks  of  being  accomplished  in  concentration,34  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  discourse  and  the  individual  translation  similarly  take  up  the  four  jhanas  and  the 
four  immaterial  spheres.35  The  Madhyama-agama  account  also  agrees  with  the  Mcijjhi- 
ma-nikaya  version  that  the  worthy  man  avoids  praising  himself  and  disparaging  others 
because  he  is  inspired  by  a  saying  by  the  Buddha  according  to  which  conceivings  are  a 
manifestation  of  craving.36 

The  Sappurisa-sutta  concludes  its  exposition  by  taking  up  the  attainment  of  cessation,  mn  in  45 
indicating  through  its  mode  of  presentation  that  this  attainment  is  outside  of  the  range 
of  the  unworthy  man.37  The  three  parallel  versions  do  not  mention  the  attainment  of 
cessation  at  all.  Instead,  they  conclude  with  the  Buddha  telling  the  monks  that  they 
should  train  in  accordance  with  what  he  had  just  taught  them,  so  that  they  will  become 
worthy  men.38 


MN  114  Sevitabbasevitabba-sutta 

The  Sevitabbcisevitabba-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  what  should  be  followed  and  what 
should  not  be  followed”,  offers  a  detailed  analysis  of  wholesome  and  unwholesome 
conduct.  The  Sevitabbasevitabba-sutta  as  a  whole  does  not  have  a  counterpart  in  the 
Chinese  Agamas.  A  considerable  part  of  the  exposition  given  in  the  Sevitabbasevitab¬ 
ba-sutta  recurs,  however,  in  two  discourses  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya,  one  of  which  has 
a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,39 

The  Sevitabbcisevitabba-sutta  proceeds  from  a  brief  statement  by  the  Buddha  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  exposition  by  Sariputta,  which  the  Buddha  then  recapitulates.  The  Sevitcibbdse- 
vitcibba-sutta  applies  this  pattern  to  three  related  topics,  each  of  which  distinguishes 


with  the  respective  concentrative  attainment,  due  to  the  thought  “I  am  [the]  one  who  has  attained”  it.  In 
contrast  “the  arahant  is  called  atammayo  in  the  sense  that  he  does  not  identify  himself  with  anything”, 
he  is  no  longer  ‘made  of  that’;  on  atammayatd  cf.  also  Sferra  2011.  The  statement  on  conceiving  ( yena 
yena  hi  mahhanti,  etc.)  recurs  in  Ud  3:10  at  Ud  32,30,  Sn  3:8  at  Sn  588,  and  Sn  3: 12  at  Sn  757.  In  these 
three  instances,  this  phrase  seems  to  stand  for  the  worldling’s  mistaken  ideas  about  the  nature  of  reality, 
in  particular  in  Ud  3:10  and  Sn  757  for  the  delusion  of  a  self,  while  in  Sn  588  the  topic  is  the  closely 
related  illusion  of  permanency. 

34  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585bl7  only  mentions  being  “accomplished  in  concentration”,  HlffcfScsfc. 

35  Instead  of  speaking  of  the  attainment  of  “nothingness”,  T  48  at  T  I  838cl9  refers  to  the  attainment  of  “im¬ 
permanence”,  which  based  on  the  context  I  take  to  be  an  error  for  the  third  immaterial  attainment. 

36  MA  85  at  T  I  562a2:  “the  Blessed  One  has  explained  in  many  ways  that,  if  there  are  conceivings,  this  is 

reckoned  to  be  [a  form]  of  craving”,  Stfe- 

37  MN  113  at  MN  III  45,2.  Cf.  also  above  p.  367. 

38  MA  85  at  T  I  562al4,  EA  17.9  at  T  II  585c2,  and  T  48  at  T  I  838c28. 

39  The  partial  Pali  parallels  are  AN  9:6  at  AN  IV  365-369  and  a  part  of  AN  10:54,  found  at  AN  V  100,9- 
102,19.  This  section  of  AN  10:54  has  a  counterpart  in  a  section  of  MA  109,  found  at  T  I  598c4-19.  The 
parts  in  AN  10:54  at  AN  V  98,19  and  MA  109  at  T  I  598b9  that  are  parallels  to  the  present  exposition 
are  preceded  by  examinations  of  a  different  topic,  namely  the  need  for  a  monk  to  develop  tranquillity 
and  insight. 
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between  what  should  be  followed  and  what  should  not  be  followed.  These  three  treat¬ 
ments  take  up: 

conduct  (the  three  types),  inclination  of  the  mind,  perceptions,  views,  and  self¬ 
hood, 

the  objects  of  the  six  senses, 
requisites  and  dwelling  places  of  a  monk. 

The  third  of  these  three  also  forms  the  topic  of  the  two  Anguttara-nikaya  discourses 
and  the  Madhyama-agama  version.  While  in  the  Sevitabbasevitabba-sutta  the  theme  is 
broached  by  the  Buddha  and  then  elaborated  by  Sariputta,  in  one  of  the  Anguttara-ni- 
kciya  discourses  summary  and  exposition  are  spoken  by  Sariputta,40  while  in  the  other 
Anguttara-nikaya  discourse  and  its  Mcidhyama-dgama  parallel  both  summary  and  ex¬ 
position  are  by  the  Buddha.41 

mn  hi  58  The  Sevitabbasevitabba-sutta,  the  two  Anguttara-nikaya  discourses,  and  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  version  agree  that  what  leads  to  an  increase  in  unwholesome  states  and  a 
decrease  in  wholesome  states  should  not  be  followed  or  made  use  of.  In  contrast,  what 
leads  to  an  increase  in  wholesome  states  and  to  a  decrease  in  unwholesome  states  should 
be  followed  or  adopted. 

The  four  versions  apply  this  recommendation  to: 
robes, 
alms  food, 
resting  places, 
a  village, 
a  township, 

42 

a  person. 

One  of  the  two  Anguttara-nikaya  versions  explores  the  case  of  the  person  with  ad¬ 
ditional  detail,  taking  into  account  also  whether  by  living  in  dependence  on  a  person 
requisites  are  easy  or  difficult  to  obtain  and  if  one’s  meditation  practice  improves  or 
deteriorates,43  a  presentation  similar  to  the  examination  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  living  in  dependence  on  a  person  given  in  the  Vanapatha-sutta  and  in  its 
two  Madhyama-agama  parallels.44 


40  AN  9:6. 

41  AN  10:54  and  its  parallel  MA  109;  for  similar  expositions  cf.  also  EA  29.8  at  T  II  658bll  and  EA  47.5 
at  T  II  782a9. 

42  MN  1 14  at  MN  III  59,24  applies  the  same  also  to  a  fortified  city,  nagara,  in  addition  to  the  village,  gamat 
Tf,  and  the  township,  nigamat e§j  mentioned  in  all  versions.  Besides  the  nagara,  MN  114  at  MN  III 
59,26,  AN  9:6  at  AN  IV  369,6,  and  AN  10:54  at  AN  V  102,6  also  take  into  account  the  district,  jana- 
pada,  which  is  also  not  mentioned  in  MA  109. 

43  AN  9:6  at  AN  IV  366,8. 

44  MN  17  at  MN  I  107,14  and  its  parallels  MA  107  at  T  I  597c8  and  MA  108  at  T  I  598b3;  cf.  above  p. 
134.  In  agreement  with  these  three  discourses,  AN  9:6  at  AN  IV  366,12  instructs  that,  if  one’s  practice 
does  not  improve,  one  should  leave,  even  if  requisites  are  plenty.  If  one’s  practice  improves,  one  should 
remain,  even  if  requisites  are  difficult  to  obtain;  if  in  addition  requisites  are  easy  to  obtain,  one  should 
remain  for  one’s  whole  life. 
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MN  115  Bahudhatuka-sutta 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  many  elements”,  examines  various  sets  of 
elements,  the  sense- spheres,  dependent  arising  {paticca  samuppada),  and  what  is  possi¬ 
ble  or  impossible.45  This  discourse  has  two  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in 
the  Madhyama-agama,  while  the  other  is  an  individual  translation.46  In  addition  to  these 
two  Chinese  parallels,  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  also  has  a  parallel  in  a  Tibetan  discourse,47 
and  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosa- 
bhdsya,  extant  in  Tibetan.48  The  same  discourse  recurs,  moreover,  as  a  discourse  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  Dharmaskandha  of  the  Sarvastivada  Abhidharma  collection.49 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  begins  with  the  Buddha  explaining  to  his  monk  disciples  that 
fears  and  troubles  arise  due  to  a  fool,  not  due  to  a  wise  person.  The  Chinese  and  Ti¬ 
betan  parallels  attribute  this  thought  instead  to  Ananda,  who  had  this  reflection  while 
being  alone  in  seclusion.  According  to  the  parallels  versions,  Ananda  then  approached 
the  Buddha  to  report  what  he  had  been  thinking  about. 

45  The  last  of  these  four  topics,  the  exposition  of  impossibilities,  recurs  in  AN  1:15  at  AN  I  26-30. 

46  The  Chinese  parallels  are  MA  181  at  T  I  723a-724c  and  T  776  at  T  XVII  712b-714a,  both  of  which 
agree  with  MN  115  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  181  also  agrees  with  MN 
115  on  the  title  (^f?4ID.  while  T  776  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  with  a  Dharma  in¬ 
struction  in  four  parts",  fttiiHnq/'SHIM,  a  title  reconstructed  by  Nanjio  1883/1989:  219  as  *Buddha- 
bhasita-caturvarga-dharmaparyaya-sutra.  Apart  from  being  found  in  the  title,  the  expression  “four 
parts”,  ESop.  recurs  in  T  776  at  T  XVII  712c7,  where  it  stands  for  the  four  topics  taught,  namely  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  sense-spheres,  dependent  arising,  and  what  is  possible  or  impossible.  According  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  776  was  translated  by  Faxian  (;'£J|).  For  remarks  on  MA  181  cf. 
Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  26,  65,  and  115-117.  A  quotation  from  the  present  discourse  in  the  *Mahapraj- 
hdparamitd-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  237al6,  gives  the  discourse’s  title  as  "many  elements”, 
jgp|j:  (Hirakawa  1997:  475  lists  dhdtu  as  one  of  the  equivalents  to  'fj).  For  a  reference  to  a  version  of 
the  present  discourse  in  Vyakhydyukti  literature  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  342. 

47  The  Tibetan  parallel  is  the  khams  mang  po  pa’i  mdo,  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  297a2-301b2  or  Q  (963)  lu 
325b2-330bl.  which  agrees  with  MN  115  on  the  location  of  the  discourse  and  also  takes  the  “many  ele¬ 
ments”  as  its  title,  although  when  quoting  the  Indie  original  it  has  these  two  words  in  the  reverse  se¬ 
quence,  cf.  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  297a2  or  Q  (963)  lu  325b3:  rgya  gar  skad  du  dha  tu  ba  hu  ta  ka  sii  tra 
(I  am  indebted  to  Peter  Skilling  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  consult  his  unpublished  translation  and  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tibetan  discourse  and  the  quote  in  Abhidh-k-t  for  my  present  study).  Skilling  1994b:  772 
notes  several  editions  whose  title  corresponds  to  the  sequence  found  in  the  Pali  title  and  suggests  that 
“ dhatubahutaka  must  be  a  reconstruction”.  Ibid.  p.  774  points  out  that  most  colophons  do  not  record  the 
translator  of  this  discourse,  while  the  Phu  brag  manuscript  of  the  Kanjur  lists  *Surendrabodhi  and  Ye 
shes  sde,  translators  active  during  the  early  9th  century.  Skilling  (unpubl.)  also  notes  the  following  par¬ 
tial  quotations,  which  due  to  their  shortness  have  not  found  a  place  in  my  present  study:  D  (4092) 
mngon  pa,  gu  50b4  or  Q  (5593)  cu  58b7  and  D  (4069)  sems  tsam,  si  273bl  or  Q  (5570)  i  157a8. 

48  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  28b2-33b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  31bl-36b6,  which  gives  the  title  as  khams 
mang  po  pa’i  mdo ,  “the  discourse  on  many  elements”;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  1:28  in  Pradhan  1967:  18,7, 
paralleling  MN  115  at  MN  III  62,10,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  6c2  and  in  T 
1559  at  T  XXIX  166c24.  For  the  full  quote  cf.  below  note  61 ;  for  further  discourse  quotations  in  Abhidh-k-t 
cf.  below  notes  69,  71,  76. 

49  This  discourse  quotation  comes  at  the  outset  of  chapter  20  in  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  501b25-502cl8  and  is  in 
several  respects  close  to  the  Tibetan  version. 
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In  the  Pali  version,  the  Buddha  compared  the  danger  caused  by  a  fool  to  a  fire,  which 
might  start  from  a  grass  and  twig  hut  but  eventually  can  burn  down  a  whole  house.50 
The  same  image  recurs  with  minor  variations  in  the  other  versions.51  The  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  versions  additionally  highlight  that  fear  due  to  a  fool  arises  not  only  at  present, 
but  also  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.52 

mn  hi  62  According  to  all  versions,  Ananda  inquired  how  to  become  a  wise  person.53  The  B uddha 
replied  by  listing  knowledge  of: 
the  elements 
the  sense-spheres, 

dependent  arising  ( paticca  samuppada), 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible. 

A  difference  in  this  respect  can  be  found  in  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s 
commentary  and  in  the  Dharmaskandha,  which  include  knowledge  of  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates  in  their  definition  of  what  makes  the  difference  between  a  fool  and  a  wise  person 
(see  table  12.3).54  The  Dharmaskandha  also  gives  a  full  exposition  to  this  topic.55 

This  reference  to  the  five  aggregates  causes  their  overall  presentation  to  become  five¬ 
fold,  which  does  not  fit  their  own  qualification  of  the  discourse  as  being  a  fourfold 
presentation,  literally  “four  turnings”,  a  qualification  made  in  all  versions.56  This  makes 


50  MN  115  at  MN  III  61,13;  an  image  that  occurs  again  in  order  to  illustrate  the  same  predicament  in  AN 
3:1  at  AN  I  101,9. 

51  MA  181  at  T  I  723a22  and  the  Dharmaskandha,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  501c2,  are  similar  to  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion.  The  Tibetan  discourse  at  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  297b2  or  Q  (963)  lu  326a3  describes  how  fire  may 
bum  down  a  house  made  of  dry  reeds  or  a  house  thatched  with  dry  grass,  or  a  heap  of  dry  straw,  thereby 
not  mentioning  that  such  a  fire  can  affect  a  bigger  building.  The  same  is  the  case  for  the  discourse  quo¬ 
tation  in  the  Abhidh-k-t,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  29al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  32al.  T  776  at  T  XVII  712b26  only 
describes  how  a  man  piles  up  reed  and  makes  a  fire,  without  mentioning  a  house  affected  by  this  fire  at 
all. 

52  MA  181  at  T  I  723a25,  T  776  at  T  XVII  712b28,  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  297b4  or  Q  (963)  lu  326a5,  and  T 
1537  at  T  XXVI  501c4.  A  difference  is  that  MA  181  throughout  distinguishes  between  “foolishness”, 
fS.Sl,  and  “wisdom”,  while  the  other  versions  contrast  a  fool  with  a  wise  one. 

53  MN  115  at  MN  III  62,2  stands  alone  in  qualifying  the  wise  person  to  be  a  monk  and  an  “inquirer”,  vi- 
mamsaka  (a  qualification  not  found  in  the  preceding  injunction  by  the  Buddha  in  Se-MN  III  166,20).  In 
MA  181  at  T  I  723b8,  T  776  at  T  XVII  712c5,  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  298a3  or  Q  (963)  lu  326b4,  and  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  29bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  32bl  Ananda  also  asks  for  a  definition  of  a  fool,  which  the 
Buddha  explains  to  be  one  who  does  not  have  knowledge  of  the  elements,  of  the  sense-spheres,  of  de¬ 
pendent  arising,  and  of  what  is  possible  and  impossible.  MA  181  at  T  I  723b7  precedes  its  treatment  of 
foolishness  by  reporting  that  Ananda  was  so  affected  by  what  the  Buddha  had  said  that  he  was  in  tears, 

54  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  29bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  32bl  lists  the  aggregates  first,  whereas  in  T  1537  at  T  XXVI 
501cl  1  they  occur  in  the  third  place. 

55  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502al3.  This  exposition  is  without  a  counterpart  in  the  discourse  quotation  in  Abhi- 
dh-k-t,  which  thus  appears  to  present  an  intermediate  stage,  where  a  reference  to  the  five  aggregates  has 
already  become  part  of  the  definition  of  a  wise  or  a  fool,  but  this  reference  has  not  yet  led  to  a  full  expo¬ 
sition,  such  as  found  in  the  Dharmaskandha. 

56  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  33b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  36b5:  le’u  bzhi  pa  and  T  1537  at  T  XXIV  502cl7:  [I3$I|, 
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it  probable  that  the  reference  to  the  five  aggregates,  which,  moreover,  occurs  in  the  two 
versions  at  different  places,  is  a  later  addition. 

Table  12.3:  Requirements  for  Wisdom  According  to  MN  1 15  and  its  Parallels 


MN  115  &  MA  181  &  T  776  &  D  297/Q  963 
elements  (1) 
sense-spheres  (2) 
dependent  arising  (3) 

possible  and  impossible  (4) _ 


Abhidh-k-t 

T  1537 

aggregates 
elements  (— ►  1) 
sense-spheres  (— *  2) 
dependent  arising  (— »  3) 
possible  and  impossible  (— *  4) 

elements  (— >  1) 
sense-spheres  (— »  2) 
aggregates 

dependent  arising  (— ►  3) 
possible  and  impossible  (— *  4) 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  expounding  knowledge  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  by  listing: 

the  eighteen  elements  related  to  the  senses, 

the  six  elements  of  earth,  water,  fire,  etc., 

the  six  elements  related  to  pleasure  and  pain,  etc.,57 

the  six  elements  related  to  sensual  desire  and  ill  will,  etc., 

the  three  elements  of  what  belongs  to  the  sensual,  to  form,  and  to  formlessness, 

the  two  elements  of  what  is  conditioned  and  unconditioned.58 


similar  to  the  fourfold  pattern  mentioned  in  the  other  versions,  cf.  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  67,30:  catuparivat- 
to,  MA  181  at  T  I  724c2:  Eg,.  T  776  at  T  XVII  713c27:  Hpap}£fi,  and  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  301a7  or 
Q  (963)  lu  330a8:  le’u  bzhi  pa.  Abhidh-k-t,  however,  has  also  an  alternative  title  that  would  reflect  a 
five-fold  presentation,  as  it  speaks  of  the  “five[-fold]  deathless”,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  33b3  or  Q 
(5595)  tu  36b5:  bdud  rtsi  Inga. 

57  While  T  776  has  the  same  sequence  as  MN  115,  the  six  elements  related  to  sensual  desire  and  ill  will 
precede  the  six  elements  related  to  pleasure  and  pain  in  MA  181.  in  the  Tibetan  versions,  and  in  the 
Dharmaskandha ,  cf.  table  12.4. 

58  In  the  Pali  discourses,  the  eighteen  elements  can  be  found,  e.g..  in  SN  14:1  at  SN  II  140,11  and  SN  41:2 
at  SN  IV  285,3,  where  they  represent  the  “diversity  of  elements”,  dhatunanatta.  The  six  elements  of 
earth,  etc.,  occur  repeatedly,  e.g.,  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  in  MN  112  at  MN  III  31,15,  and  MN  140  at 
MN  III  240,18.  The  six  elements  related  to  sensual  desire  and  ill  will  are  listed  in  DN  33  at  DN  III 
215,15  and  in  AN  6:111  at  AN  III  447,15,  with  a  more  detailed  treatment  provided  in  SN  14:12  at  SN  II 
151,16.  The  triplet  sense,  form,  formless  can  be  found  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  215,19.  The  doublet  condi¬ 
tioned/unconditioned  occurs  in  DN  34  at  DN  III  274,14.  Five  of  the  six  elements  related  to  pleasure  and 
pain  recur  under  the  heading  of  “five  faculties”,  e.g.,  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  239,12,  SN  36:22  at  SN  IV 
232,4,  and  SN  48:31-40  at  SN  V  207-216,  expositions  which,  however,  do  not  include  the  sixth  element 
mentioned  in  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  62,31,  the  “element  of  ignorance”,  avijjadhatu.  The  elements  listed  in 
MN  115  recur  also  in  the  Vibhanga,  where  the  eighteen  elements  can  be  found  at  Vibh  87-90,  the  three 
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The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  discourses  and  the  Dharmaskandha  also  mention: 
four  elements,  namely  the  four  mental  aggregates, 
three  elements,  which  cover  what  is  inferior,  middle,  and  superior, 
three  elements,  namely  what  is  wholesome,  unwholesome,  and  indeterminate, 
three  elements,  which  comprise  the  disciple  in  higher  training  ( sekhci ),  the  one 
beyond  training  ( asekhci ),  and  the  one  who  is  neither, 

two  elements,  namely  what  is  with  influxes  and  what  is  free  from  the  influxes.59 

The  Madhyama-agama  and  Tibetan  discourses  and  the  Dharmaskandha  also  take  up: 
the  three  elements  of  form,  formlessness,  and  cessation, 
the  three  elements  of  past,  present,  and  future  times.60 

These  differences  result  in  different  numbers  of  elements  being  taken  into  account  in 
the  respective  listings  (see  below  table  12.4): 

the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  lists  forty-one  elements, 
the  individual  translation  takes  up  fifty-six  elements, 
the  other  versions  cover  sixty-two  elements.61 

mn  hi  63  The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  examine  the  next  two 
major  topics,  the  six  senses-spheres  and  the  twelve  links  of  dependent  arising,  in  simi¬ 
lar  ways. 


sets  of  six  elements  at  Vibh  82-87,  the  triplet  sense,  form,  and  formless  at  Vibh  409-420,  and  the  condi¬ 
tioned  as  against  the  unconditioned  element  at  Vibh  421,31. 

59  A  difference  in  regard  to  the  exposition  of  the  elements  is  that,  according  to  MN  115  at  MN  III  62,19+ 
26+33  and  MN  III  63,4+10,  after  each  set  of  elements  Ananda  inquires  if  there  is  still  another  way  to  be 
skilled  or  knowledgeable  in  the  elements,  siyd  pana,  bhante,  anno  pi  pariyayol  The  parallel  versions  do 
not  record  any  intervention  by  Ananda,  so  that  their  exposition  of  the  elements  comes  as  one  continuous 
explanation  by  the  Buddha. 

60  The  additional  elements  covered  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  can  also  be  found  in  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses.  The  four  elements  occur  in  an  analysis  of  deeper  levels  of  concentration  into  its  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  under  the  heading  of  the  four  mental  aggregates  given  in  MN  64  at  MN  I  436,21+29,  which  en¬ 
joins  to  develop  insight  in  regard  to  “whatever  there  is  of  feeling,  perception,  volitional  formations,  and 
consciousness”,  yad  eva  tattha  hoti  vedanagatam  sannagatam  sankharagatam  vinnanagatam.  The  addi¬ 
tional  element  triplets  found  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  recur  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  215,20+22, 
DN  III  216,16,  DN  III  217,24,  and  DN  III  218,1,  which  has  the  triplet  form,  formless,  and  cessation  as 
its  entry  3:14;  what  is  inferior,  middle,  and  superior  as  its  entry  3:15;  past,  future,  and  present  as  its  en¬ 
try  3:24;  meritorious,  demeritorious,  and  indeterminate  formations  as  its  entry  3:35;  and  the  trainee,  the 
one  beyond  training,  and  the  one  who  is  neither  as  its  entry  3:36.  The  first  of  these  triplets,  covering  form, 
formlessness,  and  cessation,  occurs  also  in  its  Chinese  parallel  DA  9  at  T  I  50a28.  Finally  the  distinction 
between  what  is  with  influxes  and  what  is  free  from  the  influxes  is  applied  in  DN  28  at  DN  III  1 12,7  to 
supernormal  powers  ( iddhi ),  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  72,6  to  the  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path,  in  AN 
2:7  at  AN  181,1  to  happiness,  and  in  AN  10:133  at  AN  V  275,20  to  the  ten  courses  of  action. 

61  A  listing  of  sixty-two  elements  is  explicitly  associated  with  the  present  discourse  in  the  *Mahavibhdsd, 

T  1545  at  T  XXVII  367c4:  (cf.  also  Buddhavarman’s  Vibhasa  translation, 

T  1546  at  T  XXVIII  279b24),  and  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya ,  Abhidh-k  1:28  in  Pradhan  1967:  18,7: 
bahudhatuke  'pi  dvasastirdhatavo  desitcih,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  6c2:  49|f. 

and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  166c24:  0&I8WA+-):  cf.  also  T  1552  at 

T  XXVIII  874a6  and  T  1828  at  T  XLII  657bl7. 
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Table  12.4:  Survey  of  Elements  in  MN  1 15  and  its  Parallels 


MN  115 _ 

18  elements:  6  senses,  6  objects,  6  consciousness  (1) 

6  elements:  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  space,  consciousness  (2) 

6  elements:  pleasure,  pain,  joy,  grief,  equanimity,  ignorance  (3) 

6  elements:  sensual  desire,  ill  will,  cruelty,  &  absence  of  each  (4) 
3  elements:  sensual,  form,  formless  (5) 

2  elements:  conditioned,  unconditioned  (6) 


T  776 _ 

18  elements:  6  senses,  6  objects,  6  consciousness  (—*  1) 

6  elements:  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  space,  consciousness  (— ►  2) 

6  elements:  pleasure,  joy,  pain,  equanimity,  grief,  ignorance  (— ►  3) 

6  elements:  sensual  desire,  ill  will,  cruelty,  &  absence  of  each  (— ►  4) 
4  elements:  feeling,  perception,  formations,  consciousness 
3  elements:  sensual,  form,  formless  (— »  5) 

3  elements:  inferior,  middle,  superior 
3  elements:  wholesome,  unwholesome,  neither 
3  elements:  sekha,  asekha ,  neither 
2  elements:  with  influxes,  without  influxes 

2  elements:  conditioned,  unconditioned  (— >  6) _ 


MA  181,  D  297/Q  963,  Abhidh-k-t,  T  1537 _ 

18  elements:  6  senses,  6  objects,  6  consciousness  (— »  1) 

6  elements:  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  space,  consciousness  (— ►  2) 

6  elements:  sensual  desire,  ill  will,  cruelty,  &  absence  of  each  (— ►  4) 
6  elements:  pleasure,  pain,  joy,  grief,  equanimity,  ignorance  (— ►  3) 

4  elements:  feeling,  perception,  formations,  consciousness 
3  elements:  sensual,  form,  formless  (— »  5) 

3  elements:  form,  formless,  cessation 
3  elements:  past,  future,  present 
3  elements:  inferior,  middle,  superior 
3  elements:  wholesome,  unwholesome,  neither 
3  elements:  sekha,  asekha,  neither 
2  elements:  with  influxes,  without  influxes 

2  elements:  conditioned,  unconditioned  (— >  6) _ 


As  the  last  aspect  in  their  examination  of  what  makes  the  difference  between  a  wise  and 
a  fool,  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  turn  to  the  topic  of 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  case  of  the  elements,  which  constitutes  the  first  of  the  main 
themes  in  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  nearly  all  of  its  parallels,  in  the  case  of  this  last 
topic  of  examination,  regarding  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible,  substantial 
variations  between  the  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions  can  again  be  found  (see  be¬ 
low  table  12.5). 


MN  III  64 
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Table  12.5:  Impossibilities  in  MN  1 15  and  its  Parallels 


MN  115 

MA  181 

regard  formations  as  permanent  (1) 

2  wheel-turning  kings  at  same  time  (— ►  11) 

regard  formations  as  satisfying  (2) 

2  Tathagatas  at  same  time  (— *  10) 

regard  formations  as  self  (3) 

kill  father,  kill  mother,  kill  arahant,  create 

kill  mother  (4) 

schism,  harm  Tathagata  (— »  4-8) 

kill  father  (5) 

give  up  precepts  and  the  path 

kill  arahant  (6) 

consider  outsiders  field  of  merit 

harm  Tathagata  (7) 

consider  outsiders  as  awakened  (— >  9?) 

create  schism  (8) 

faith  in  divination 

follow  other  teacher  (9) 

inquire  about  auspicious  signs  from  outsiders 

2  Buddhas  at  same  time  (10) 

search  way  out  of  dukkha  from  outsiders  (— ►  9?) 

2  wheel- turning  kings  at  same  time  (11) 

be  reborn  8th  existence 

female  Buddha  (12) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  good 

female  wheel- turning  king  (13) 

rebirth  (->  23-25) 

female  Sakka  (14) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  evil 

female  Mara  (15) 

rebirth  (— »  26-28) 

female  Brahma  (16) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  good  re¬ 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  good  re¬ 

sults  (->  17-19) 

sults  (17-19) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  evil  re¬ 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  evil  re¬ 

sults  (— ►  20-22) 

sults  (20-22) 

satipatthana  without  overcoming  hindrances 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  good 

bojjhanga  without  satipatthana,  etc. 

rebirth  (23-25) 

awakening  without  bojjhanga,  etc. 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  evil 

end  dukkha  without  awakening,  etc. 

rebirth  (26-28) 

#  1-3,  12-16) 

T  776 

D  297/Q  963 

evil  conduct  (body /speech/mind)  has  good  re¬ 
sults  (->  17-19) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  evil  re¬ 
sults  (— ►  20-22) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  good 
rebirth  (—*  23-25) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  evil 
rebirth  (— »  26-28) 

2  Buddhas  at  same  time  (— *  10) 

2  wheel-turning  kings  at  same  time  (— ►  11) 
female  wheel-turning  king,  heavenly  king, 
Sakka,  Brahma,  Paccekabuddha,  Buddha 
(->  12-14,  16) 

kill  father,  kill  mother,  kill  arahant,  create 
schism,  harm  Tathagata  (— »  4-8) 
violate  precepts,  follow  other  teacher,  etc.  (— »  9) 
satipatthana  without  overcoming  hindrances 
bojjhanga  without  satipatthana,  etc. 
awakening  /  end  dukkha  without  bojjhanga,  etc. 

&  1-3,  15) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  good  re¬ 
sults  (->  17-19) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  evil  re¬ 
sults  (— ►  20-22) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  good 
rebirth  (->  23-25) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  evil 
rebirth  (— »  26-28) 

2  Buddhas  at  same  time  (— >  10) 

2  wheel-turning  kings  at  same  time  (— ►  11) 
female  wheel-turning  king,  Sakka,  Brahma, 
Mara,  Paccekabuddha,  Buddha  (— ►  12-16) 
kill  father,  kill  mother,  kill  arahant,  create 
schism,  harm  Tathagata  (— ►  4-8) 
kill  living  being,  give  up  training,  hold  outsid¬ 
ers  to  be  worthy,  think  outsiders  are  awak¬ 
ened,  believe  in  divination,  accept  view  of 
outsiders,  be  reborn  8th  existence  (— >  9) 
satipatthana  without  overcoming  hindrances 
bojjhanga  without  satipatthana,  etc. 
awakening  without  bojjhanga,  etc. 

#  1-3) 
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evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  good  re¬ 
sults  (->■  17-19) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  has  evil  re¬ 
sults  (— ►  20-22) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  good 
rebirth  (->■  23-25) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  evil 
rebirth  (— ►  26-28) 

2  wheel-turning  kings  at  same  time  (— ►  1 1 ) 

2  Tathagatas  at  same  time  (— ►  10) 
female  wheel-turning  king,  Sakka,  Mara, 
Brahma,  Paccekabuddha,  Buddha  (— >  12- 
16) 

kill  father,  kill  mother,  kill  arahant,  create 
schism,  harm  Tathagata  (—>  4-8) 
kill  living  being 
give  up  training 

seek  teacher  or  field  of  merit  among  outsiders, 
hold  outsiders  to  be  worthy,  practice  divi¬ 
nation,  be  reborn  8th  existence  (— »  9) 
satipatthana  without  overcoming  hindrances 
bojjhanga  without  satipatthana,  etc. 
awakening  without  bojjliahga,  etc. 

(*  1-3) 


evil  conduct  (body/mind/speech)  has  good  re¬ 
sults  (->  17-19) 

good  conduct  (body/mind/speech)  has  evil  re¬ 
sults  (— ►  20-22) 

evil  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  good 
rebirth  (->■  23-25) 

good  conduct  (body/speech/mind)  leads  to  evil 
rebirth  (— ►  26-28) 

2  wheel-turning  kings  at  same  time  (— ►  11) 

2  Tathagatas/Buddhas  at  same  time  (— ►  10) 
female  wheel-turning  king  (— *  13) 
female  heavenly  king,  Sakka,  Brahma,  Pacce¬ 
kabuddha,  Buddha  (->  12,  14-16) 
kill  mother  (— »  4) 

kill  father,  kill  arahant,  create  schism,  harm 
Tathagata  (— >  5-8) 

kill  living  being,  give  up  training,  hold  outsid¬ 
ers  to  be  worthy,  think  outsiders  are  awak¬ 
ened,  believe  in  divination,  be  reborn  8th 
existence  (— »  9) 

satipatthana  without  overcoming  hindrances 
bojjhanga  without  satipatthana,  etc. 
end  dukkha  without  bojjhanga,  etc. 
awakening  without  bojjhanga,  etc. 

&  1-3) _ 


The  Pali  version  begins  this  examination  by  explaining  that  a  person  endowed  with 
view,62  an  expression  implying  attainment  of  stream-entry,  will  be  incapable  of  consider¬ 
ing  anything  as  permanent,  satisfactory,  or  a  self.63  These  three  impossibilities  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  other  versions.  The  parallel  versions  agree  that  for  a  person  endowed 
with  view  it  is  impossible  to  kill  his  or  her  mother  or  father,  to  kill  an  arahant,  to  mali¬ 
ciously  shed  the  blood  of  a  Tathagata,  to  create  a  schism  in  the  monastic  community,  or 
to  follow  another  teacher.64  The  Tibetan  versions  and  the  Dharmaskandha  add  that  a 
person  endowed  with  view  is  also  incapable  of  intentionally  killing  a  living  being.65 


62  MN  115  at  MN  III  64,17:  ditthisampanno  puggalo,  which  Ps  IV  107,1  explains  to  be  “the  noble  disciple 
who  has  attained  the  stream  and  is  endowed  with  the  view  of  the  path”,  maggaditthiya  sampanno  sotd- 
panno  ariyasavako. 

63  The  exposition  of  impossibilities  in  MN  115  recurs  in  AN  1:15  at  AN  I  26-30  and  in  Vibh  335,35,  which 
takes  up  the  same  topics  in  the  same  sequence;  cf.  also  AN  6:92-95  at  AN  III  439,1  for  further  indica¬ 
tions  on  what  is  impossible  for  a  person  endowed  with  view,  and  DN  19  at  DN  II  225,3  on  the  impos¬ 
sibility  that  two  Buddhas  could  appear  at  the  same  time  within  a  single  world  system,  cf.  also  below 
note  69. 

64  While  in  the  listing  in  MN  115  at  MN  III  65,3  shedding  the  blood  of  a  Tathagata  precedes  schism,  the 
opposite  sequence  can  be  found  in  MA  181  at  T  I  724a3,  T  776  at  T  XVII  713b27,  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha 
300b2  or  Q  (963)  lu  329a8,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  32a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  35a7,  and  T  1537  at  T  XXVI 
502b21  (on  this  type  of  variation  cf.  also  Silk  2007b:  254-255).  According  to  AN  5:129  at  AN  III  146,23, 
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mn  hi  65  While  the  Pali  version  simply  notes  that  a  person  endowed  with  view  is  incapable  of 
following  another  teacher,66  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  take  up  the  same  topic 
from  several  perspectives.  The  individual  translation  explains  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
person  endowed  with  right  view  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  precepts  and  then  slander 
his  teacher  and  search  for  another  teacher  by  approaching  other  recluses  or  Brahmins.67 
According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  and  the  Tibetan  discourse,  such  a  person  is  not 
able  to  give  up  the  training,  to  rely  on  omens  and  divination,  or  to  think  that  a  non-Bud- 
dhist  recluse  or  Brahmin  could  have  a  true  vision  of  reality.68 

The  parallel  versions  continue  their  examination  of  impossibilities  by  pointing  out 
that  two  Buddhas  or  two  wheel-turning  kings  cannot  arise  in  the  same  world.69 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  next  takes  up  the  impossibility  that  a  female  could  be  any  of 
the  following:70  a  Buddha,  a  wheel-turning  king,  Sakka,  Mara,  Brahma.71 

Instead  of  Mara,  the  individual  translation  and  Samathadeva’s  commentary  speak  of 
being  one  of  the  four  heavenly  kings.72  Another  difference  is  that  the  individual  transla¬ 
tion,  the  Tibetan  versions,  and  the  Dharmaskcmdha  add  to  the  above  set  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  that  a  woman  could  attain  the  awakening  of  a  Paccekabuddha.73 


the  first  five  of  these  actions  lead  straight  to  hell,  to  which  AN  6:87  at  AN  III  436,16  adds  that  the  same 
five  and  foolishness  as  sixth  prevent  entering  the  path  of  assurance  even  when  one  hears  the  Dharma. 

65  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  300b3  or  Q  (963)  lu  329bl  and  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502b23. 

66  MN  115  at  MN  III  65,11:  “that  he  should  proclaim  another  teacher,  that  is  impossible”,  annum  satthd- 
ram  uddiseyya,  n’  etam  thanam  vijjatT  ti,  which  Ps  IV  1 13,21  explains  to  mean  that  he  would  not  “take 
the  founder  of  another  sect  as  ‘this  is  the  teacher”’,  annatitthakaram  ayatn  sattha  ti  evam  ganheyya. 

67  T  776  at  T  XVII  713cl. 

68  MA  181  at  T  I  724a6  and  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  300b4  or  Q  (963)  lu  329b2. 

69  The  impossibility  of  two  Buddhas  arising  at  the  same  time  recurs  also  in  DN  19  at  DN  II  225,3,  together 
with  its  counterparts  in  DA  3  at  T  I  31al5  and  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  121,18  or  in  Senart 
1897:  199,10.  Other  occurrences  can  be  found  in  DN  28  at  DN  III  114,23  and  its  parallel  DA  18  at  T  I 
79a7,  as  well  as  in  AN  1:15  at  AN  I  27,36.  The  same  impossibility  also  occurs  in  a  discourse  quotation 
from  the  present  discourse  in  the  *Mahaprajhdparamita-(upadesa-)sdstra ,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  237a22,  cf. 
Lamotte  1970a:  1524,  as  well  as  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k  3:96  in  Pradhan  1967:  184,17, 
paralleling  MN  115  at  MN  III  65,14;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  64c9,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  222b22,  and 
Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  188b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  215b2.  Vetter  2001:  67  note  32  points  out 
that  “the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  for  two  Buddhas  to  arise  at  the  same  time  ...  finds  a  context  only 
in  DN  II  224  (Mahagovindasutta)”. 

70  On  the  negative  attitude  towards  women  that  underlies  this  stipulation  of  impossibilities  cf.,  e.g.,  Barnes 
1987:  114,  Bentor  2008:  126,  Gross  1993:  42,  and  Rajapakse  1992:  72.  This  inability  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  women  are  not  capable  of  reaching  liberation,  as  assumed  by  An  2002:  11. 

71  The  impossibility  for  a  woman  to  be  a  Buddha  is  also  mentioned  in  T  60  at  T  I  858a2  and  T  397  at  T 
XIII  14cl4.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  stipulation  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  a 
Brahma  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  2:12  in  Pradhan  1967:  46,24,  paralleling  MN  115  at  MN  III  66,7;  cf. 
also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  16c  1.  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  175c28,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
56b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  62a3. 

72  T  lie  at  T  XVII  7 1 3b2 1  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  32a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  35a5. 

73  T  116  at  T  XVII  713b22:  fSfIcjS,  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  300bl  or  Q  (963)  lu  329a6:  rang  byang  chub 
mngon  du  byed  par  ’gyur  ba,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  32a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  35a5:  rang  sangs  rgyas  kyi 
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The  Madhyama-agama  discourse,  however,  does  not  take  up  the  subject  of  what  is 
impossible  for  a  woman  at  all.74  Although  from  the  perspective  of  transmission  this  ab¬ 
sence  could  be  a  loss  of  material,  it  could  very  well  be  that  this  particular'  set  of  im¬ 
possibilities  was  not  originally  part  of  the  present  discourse.75 

The  Bahudhatuka-sutta  and  its  parallels  also  mention  that  it  is  not  possible  for  bad  mn  iii  66 
conduct  to  ripen  in  pleasant  experience  or  rebirth  in  heaven,  just  as  it  is  not  possible  for 
good  conduct  to  ripen  in  unpleasant  experiences  or  rebirth  in  hell.76 

While  the  Bahudhatuka-sutta’ s  account  of  impossibilities  ends  at  this  point,  the  other 
versions  continue  by  exploring  the  following  impossibilities: 

being  well  established  in  satipatthdna  without  having  overcome  the  hindrances,77 
developing  the  awakening  factors  without  being  well  established  in  satipatthdna, 
reaching  awakening  without  having  developed  the  awakening  factors.78 


byang  chub  mngon  du  bye d pa,  and  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502bl7:  glS'ltSSI-  The  same  notion  appears 
to  be  found  also  in  later  texts  of  the  Theravada  tradition.  Cooray  2004:  244  draws  attention  to  the  Apa- 
dana  tale  of  Mahapaduma,  Be-Ap-a  161  on  stanza  95,  who  made  the  aspiration  to  become  a  Pacceka- 
buddha  when  being  a  woman,  but  realized  this  aspiration  only  after  being  reborn  as  a  male.  Cooray  con¬ 
cludes  that  from  the  perspective  of  later  Theravada  tradition,  “women  may  ...  aspire  for  paccekabodhi, 
though  they  must  undergo  a  change  of  sex  if  their  aspirations  are  to  be  realized”. 

74  This  has  already  been  noted  by  Nagata  2002:  282-283. 

75  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  possibility  cf.  Analayo  2009b;  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Hae-ju  1999:  129-131, 
and  Kajiyama  1982:  55-58. 

76  In  relation  to  the  topic  of  rebirth,  the  Tibetan  discourse  at  an  earlier  point  additionally  mentions  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  person  endowed  with  view  to  come  to  an  eighth  existence,  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  300b5 
or  Q  (963)  lu  329b3 :  srid pa  brgyad pa  mngon  par  'grub  par  'gyur  ba  ’di  ni  gnas  ma  yin  no,  a  point  made 
also  in  MA  181  at  T  I  724a28:  TgAfi'llf,  and  in  the  Dharmaskandha,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502b29:  AS 
AAA-  The  same  impossibility  recurs,  e.g.,  in  Sn  2:1  at  Sn  230  and  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh- 
k  6:34  in  Pradhan  1967:  356,10,  paralleling  MN  115  at  MN  III  64,16;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XIX  123bl3, 
T  1559  at  T  XIX  275bl5,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  22a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  57a5. 

77  This  stipulation  to  remove  the  five  hindrances  refers  to  being  fully  and  well  established  in  satipatthdna, 
cf.  MA  181  at  T  I  724bl3:  “a  mind  properly  established  in  the  four  satipatthdnas ”,  ATF~tT WAltUTt-  T 
776  at  T  XVII  713cl2:  “being  well  able  to  completely  understand  the  four  satipatthdna s”,  HrftbTjfi® 
A®.  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  301al  or  Q  (963)  lu  329b5:  “dwelling  with  the  mind  firmly  established  in 
the  four  satipatthdnas” ,  dran  pa  nye  bar  gzhag  pa  bzhi  dag  la  sems  shin  tu  nye  bar  bzhag  nas  gnas  par 
'gyur  ba  (D:  phar),  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  32b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  35b4:  “a  mind  well  established  in  the 
four  satipatthdnas” ,  dran  pa  nye  bar  bzhag  pa  bzhi  mams  la  sems  legs  par  gnas  siting,  and  the  Dharma¬ 
skandha  in  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502c3:  “a  mind  well  settled  in  the  four  satipatthdna s”,  . kA AtT E3  AtT- 
In  other  words,  the  stipulation  made  in  these  versions  refers  to  the  more  developed  stages  of  mindful¬ 
ness  practice.  That  during  well-established  satipatthdna  practice  unwholesome  thoughts  no  longer  have 
a  scope  to  arise  is  also  mentioned  in  SN  22:80  at  SN  III  93,20.  In  contrast,  the  instructions  given  in  MN 
10  at  MN  I  60,1 1  (or  DN  22  at  DN  II  300,10)  and  their  parallel  MA  98  at  T  I  584a24  for  satipatthdna 
practice  in  general  direct  mindfulness  to  the  presence  of  the  five  hindrances  in  the  mind.  This  formula¬ 
tion  makes  it  clear  that  satipatthdna  contemplation  can  be  undertaken  while  the  hindrances  are  present. 
In  fact,  AN  9:64  at  AN  IV  458,4  presents  satipatthdna  as  the  tool  to  overcome  the  five  hindrances,  so 
that  their  overcoming  could  obviously  not  be  a  prerequisite  for  satipatthdna  practice  in  general. 

7S  The  relation  of  satipatthdna  to  the  development  of  the  awakening  factors  and  the  need  to  develop  the 
awakening  factors  for  reaching  awakening  are  common  themes  in  other  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  16 
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The  Bahudhdtuka-sutta  and  its  parallels  conclude  with  the  Buddha  giving  various 
names  to  the  present  discourse,  such  as  “four  turnings”,  “mirror  of  the  Dharma”,  “drum 
of  the  deathless”,  and  also  the  name  used  as  the  title  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  Madhya- 
ma-dgama,  and  Tibetan  versions,  the  discourse  on  “many  elements”.79 


MN  116  Isigili-sutta 

The  Isigili-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  mount  Isigili”,  introduces  mount  Isigili  as  a  for¬ 
mer  dwelling  place  of  Paccekabuddhas,  followed  by  listing  the  names  and  qualities  of 
various  Paccekabuddhas.80  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama .81 


at  DN  II  83,18,  DN  28  at  DN  III  101,10,  and  SN  47:12  at  SN  V  160,27,  or  the  more  detailed  treatments 
in  MN  118  at  MN  III  85,7  and  SN  54:13  at  SN  V  331,6.  MA  181  at  T  I  724b23  adds  one  further  step  by 
indicating  that,  without  attaining  supreme  and  complete  awakening,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  go  beyond 
dukkha,  As  full  awakening  equals  the  eradication  of  dukkha, 

this  additional  proposal  seems  to  some  degree  redundant. 

79  MN  115  at  MN  III  67,30  lists  bahudhatuko  ...  catuparivatto  ...  dhammadaso  ...  amatadundubhT  ti,  with 
counterparts  in  T  776  at  T  XVII  713c27:  EUdo/TT6!  •••  iStli  ffSa &  ■■■  00,  in  D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha 
301a7  or  Q  (963)  lu  330a8:  le’u  bzhi  pa  ...  chos  kyi  me  long  ...  bdud  rtsi'i  rnga  bo  che  (thereby  quali¬ 
fying  the  drum  of  the  deathless  as  “great”)  ...  khams  mang  po,  in  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502cl7:  !I9ipf  ...  jK 

(qualifying  the  mirror  of  the  Dharma  as  “great”)  ...  ffBU  •••  and  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
33b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  36b5:  le’u  bzhi  pa  ...  chos  kyi  me  long  ...  bdud  rtsi  Inga  (speaking  of  a  “five[-fold] 
deathless”  instead  of  the  “drum  of  the  deathless”)  ...  khams  mang  po.  In  addition  to  these,  MN  115  at 
MN  III  67,32  also  mentions  the  “unsurpassable  victory  in  battle”,  anuttaro  sahgamavijayo,  an  expres¬ 
sion  not  found  in  the  parallel  versions.  The  same  title  recurs  in  a  listing  of  five  alternative  titles  for  the 
Brahmajala-sutta,  DN  1  at  DN  I  46,24,  where  it  is  also  absent  from  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  counter¬ 
parts,  cf.  DA  21  at  T  I  94al3,  T  21  at  T  I  270c20,  and  Weller  1934:  64.  MA  181  at  T  I  724cl  also  has  ad¬ 
ditional  titles  for  the  present  discourse,  namely  the  “Dharma  element",  the  “deathless  element”, 

the  “many  drums”,  and  the  “Dharma  drum”, 

80  Concerning  the  term  paccekabuddha,  Norman  1983b:  97  suggests  that  pacceka  might  be  a  wrong  back- 
formation  from  pratyaya,  so  that  the  implication  of  the  term  paccekabuddha  would  be  “one  awakened 
by  an  (external)  cause”  (ibid.  p.  99),  in  the  sense  of  needing  an  external  stimulus  through  some  event  or 
special  circumstance  in  order  to  awaken;  cf.  also  von  Hiniiber  1985/2001:  193.  This  would  distinguish  a 
Paccekabuddha  from  a  disciple  on  the  one  hand,  who  awakens  after  receiving  teachings,  and  from  a 
Buddha  on  the  other  hand,  who  awakens  without  an  external  stimulus.  The  traditional  derivation  of  pac¬ 
ceka  from  pratyeka  (e.g.,  Be-Ps-pt  I  115:  paccekam  saccdni  buddhavanto  ti  paccekabuddha)  rather  gives 
the  sense  of  a  “single”  or  “individual”  Buddha,  a  sense  in  fact  found  in  the  present  discourse  itself,  cf. 
MN  116  at  MN  III  69,25:  paccekam  ev’  ajjhagamum  subodhim  (Be-MN  III  114,12:  ajjhagamam).  This 
sense  recurs  also  in  the  similar  term paccekabrahma  found,  e.g.,  in  SN  6:6  at  SN  I  146,24  (or  SN2  177  at 
SN'  I  318,16)  and  in  AN  10:89  at  AN  V  171,3  (cf.  also  the  corresponding  pratyekabrahmd  in  the  Kar- 
mavibhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  44,1  and  45,1.  or  in  Levi  1932a:  34,8),  since  a  Brahma  may  indeed  be  solitary 
in  the  sense  of  being  without  a  retinue,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  relate  his  status  to  an  external  cause 
or  condition.  The  same  sense  can  also  be  seen  in  the  expression  paccekagdtha  in  DN  20  at  DN  II  253,16 
and  SN  1:37  at  SN  I  26,14  (or  SN2  37  at  SN2  I  55,15),  which  refers  to  stanzas  spoken  by  devas  “indivi¬ 
dually”,  in  the  sense  of  being  spoken  by  “each”  of  them,  an  usage  also  found  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in 
Gnoli  1977:  121,9  (although  in  a  different  context):  pratyekapratyekam  gathabhir  abhistuydma ,  where 
the  Chinese  counterpart,  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  125a2,  reads  “each”,  )§-,  and  the  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
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The  Isigili-sutta  and  its  parallel  explain  that,  while  four  of  the  five  mountains  that  mniii68 
sumound  Rajagaha  had  different  names  in  ancient  times,  the  fifth  mountain  was  called 
Isigili  already  in  former  times.82  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  giving  a 
popular  etymology  for  the  name  Isigili,  an  etymology  not  recorded  in  its  Ekottarika- 
agcimci  parallel.83 

Both  versions  list  the  names  of  several  Paccekabuddhas  that  used  to  live  on  Mount  mn  iii  69 
Isigili.84  The  Ekottarika-agama  discourse  continues  by  relating  that,  before  the  Buddha 


Waldschmidt  1957a:  75,11  reads  “each  one”,  re  res.  Cooray  2004:  250  note  1  sums  up  that  in  its  usage 
in  the  Pali  discourses  pacceka  conveys  “the  idea  of  separation”;  cf.  also  Analayo  2010h.  Wright  2001: 
14  comments,  regarding  the  suggestion  by  Norman  that  pacceka  should  rather  convey  the  sense  of  an 
external  cause,  that  “the  evidence,  however,  points  rather  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction”. 

81  The  parallel  is  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723a-c,  which  agrees  with  MN  1 16  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Rajagaha. 
For  a  translation  of  EA  38.7,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  cf.  Analayo  2010h. 

82  The  same  Mount  Isigili  was  the  location  where,  according  to  SN  4:23  at  SN  I  121,19  (or  SN2  159  at  SN2 
I  266,16)  and  SN  22:87  at  SN  III  123,9,  the  monks  Godhika  and  Vakkali  committed  suicide  (on  Vakkali 
cf.  also  Analayo  201  li),  and  where  according  to  Ja  522  at  Ja  V  125,23  Mahamoggallana  was  murdered. 

83  MN  116  at  MN  III  68,27,  according  to  which  on  seeing  Paccekabuddhas  enter  the  mountain  and  then 
disappear  (perhaps  by  entering  a  cave?)  the  locals  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mountain  “swallows 
up”,  gilati,  those  “seers”,  isT,  hence  the  mountain  was  called  Isigili.  Caillat  1968:  178  points  out  that  the 
Pali  etymology  gilati  would  be  of  a  later  origin,  when  °gili  was  no  longer  understood  to  be  equivalent  to 
gin.  In  fact,  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723al5  introduces  this  mountain  as  “seer's  cave  mountain”,  |[JjA®Jj 
(adopting  the  A,  7C,  and  Elf]  variant  reading  instead  of  jf§),  and  then  continues  to  refer  to  this  moun¬ 
tain  as  fLljALU*  corresponding  to  isigiri.  Liiders  1954:  45  notes  that  the  Mahabharata  2:799  does  indeed 
refer  to  one  of  the  mountains  surrounding  Rajagaha  as  rsigiri;  cf.  also  Bapat  1970:  220  note  28  and  Law 
1938/1991:  3  and  10. 

84  In  addition  to  Paccekabuddhas,  according  to  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723al8  Mount  Isigili  was  also  inhabited  by 

bodhisattvas,  arahants,  and  seers.  Of  the  various  Paccekabuddhas  mentioned  in  MN  116,  Arittha  (p5J 
fljnp)  recurs  in  Be-Nett  143  and  Uparittha  (EHflJnT)  in  Th  910.  Tagarasikhin  occurs  in  SN  3:20  at  SN  I 
92,4  (or  SN2  131  at  SN2  I  206,13,  with  a  counterpart  in  SA  1233  at  T  II  337c8),  in  Ud  5:3  at  Ud  50,16, 
and  in  Ja  390  at  Ja  III  299,26  (according  to  Rhys  Davids  1903/1997:  31,  Tagara  might  refer  to  a  loca¬ 
tion,  in  which  case  his  name  would  be  “Sikhin  from  Tagara”).  A  reference  to  Sudassana  (jUS)  can  be 
found  in  Therapadana  514:1  at  Ap  II  451,4;  cf.  also  the  similarly  named  Paccekabuddha  |!§j|]  in  EA 
38.9  at  T  II  724al2.  The  specification  in  MN  116  at  MN  III  68,26  that  “five  hundred  Paccekabuddhas 
lived  for  a  long  time  on  this  mount  Isigili”,  panca  paccekabuddhasatani  imasmim  isigilismim  pabbate 
ciranivasino  ahesum ,  is  noteworthy,  as  according  to  Vism  234,12  a  Paccekabuddha  lives  a  solitary  life 
style,  ekacariyanivasena,  and  Pj  II  64,7  explains  that  a  Paccekabuddha  is  solitary  in  several  senses,  one 
of  them  being  that  he  stands,  goes,  sits,  and  lies  alone,  that  is,  he  is  without  a  companion,  adutiyatthena 
eko.  The  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  207,21  or  in  Senart  1897:  347,18,  however,  describes  a  Prat- 
yekabuddha  who  had  various  other  Pratyekabuddhas  as  his  attendants,  tena  dani  pratyekabuddhena  ye 
paricdritd  pratyekabuddha,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  15,6  reports  how  a  group  of  five 
hundred  Pratyekabuddhas  went  to  beg  alms  together.  In  a  similar  vein.  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723b6  (cf.  note 
86  below)  reports  the  self-incineration  of  five  hundred  Paccekabuddhas  on  Mount  Isigili,  which  reads  as 
if  they  were  living  together  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  location.  Another  discourse  in  the  same 
collection,  EA  32.5  at  T  II  676c  18,  indicates  that  Paccekabuddhas  have  no  disciples  and  live  alone,  with¬ 
out  followers,  as  they  do  not  teach  the  Dharma  to  others,  AKftfetAA  (cf-  also 

Fujita  1975:  127  note  84).  Ruegg  2004:  56  explains  that  “in  Buddhist  tradition  continued  by  both  the 
Prajnaparamita  and  the  Abhidharma,  the  category  of  Pratyekabuddha  is  subdivided  into  two”,  distin- 
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was  bom,  devas  living  in  the  Pure  Abodes  had  come  to  announce  to  the  Paccekabud- 
dhas  who  were  dwelling  on  Mount  Isigili  that  the  Bodhisattva  Gotama  was  about  to 
take  birth.83  On  hearing  that  a  being  destined  to  become  a  Buddha  was  going  to  be  born, 
the  Paccekabuddhas  rose  up  into  empty  space  and  incinerated  themselves.86  The  Ekot- 
tarika-agama  discourse  explains  that  the  Paccekabuddhas  had  undertaken  this  act  of 
self-cremation  because  they  knew  that  there  could  be  only  one  Buddha  at  a  time  in  the 
world.87 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version  continues  by  describing  how  a  former  king  became  a 
Paccekabuddha.  After  reflecting  on  the  suffering  in  the  hell  realms,  animal  realms,  and 
among  hungry  ghosts,  this  king  had  become  worried  about  the  possibility  of  being  re¬ 
born  in  such  conditions.  Stirred  by  this  dire  prospect,  he  decided  to  renounce  the  throne 
and  go  forth. 

Having  gone  forth  on  his  own,  he  went  to  dwell  in  a  secluded  place  and  undertook 
contemplation  of  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  the  five  aggregates,  by  dint  of  which 
he  eventually  became  a  Paccekabuddha.88 


guishing  between  those  who  live  a  solitary  life  and  those  who  live  in  a  group;  cf.  also  Feer  1881b:  520, 
Kern  1896:  62  note  1,  La  Vallee  Poussin  1918:  153  note  5,  and  Yonezawa  1999:  24  note  2.  Ray  1994: 
244  note  30  points  out  that  “no  such  explicit  distinction  appears  in  the  hagiographies,  and  pratyekabud- 
dhas  are  depicted  in  both  ways  as  if  these  were  simply  two  modes  of  the  same  way  of  life”. 

85  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723a27. 

86  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723b6:  “the  Paccekabuddhas  immediately  [arose]  into  empty  space  and  by  burning  their 

body  attained  parinibbana”,  A  similar  type  of  narration  occurs  in 

the  Mahavastu ,  cf.  Basak  1963a:  467,1  or  Senart  1882a:  357,3  (cf.  also  Basak  1963a:  237,11  or  Senart 
1882a:  197,1  and  Bu  ston’s  “Elistory  of  Buddhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  7)  where  this  event  forms 
the  background  narration  for  the  Mahavastu  version  of  the  stanzas  on  living  a  solitary  life  like  a  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  paralleling  the  Khaggavisana-sutta  of  the  Sutta-nipata,  Sn  1:3  at  Sn  35-75,  with  a  Gandharl  frag¬ 
ment  counterpart  in  Salomon  2000:  105-112  (for  a  background  narration  to  Sn  35-75  cf.  Pj  II  46,14,  an¬ 
other  commentary  can  be  found  in  T  1650  at  T  XXXII  473a-480c).  Wilson  2003:  41  comments  that  “these 
solitary  Buddhas  committed  their  bodies  to  the  flames  in  what  may  be  seen  through  the  lenses  of  Vedic- 
Hindu  mortuary  rites  as  a  sacrificial  act  of  passing  the  torch  to  their  successor”.  A  self-incineration  of 
Pratyekabuddhas  is  also  described  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu ,  Gnoli  1977:  92,16,  where  it  forms  the  back¬ 
ground  narration  to  a  gift  of  robes  to  the  bodhisattva  who  had  just  gone  forth.  For  a  description  of  a  Bhar- 
hut  relief  that  could  be  depicting  such  self-incineration  cf.  Liiders  1941/1966:  44. 

87  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723b7:  Notably,  in  MN  1 15  at  MN  III  65,15  the  stipulation  is  only 

that  two  Sammasambuddhas  cannot  coexist,  which  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
coexistence  of  a  Sammasambuddha  and  a  Paccekabuddha.  While  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  MN  115  simi¬ 
larly  speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  two  completely  awakened  Buddhas  at  the  same  time, 
D  (297)  mdo  sde,  sha  300a7  or  Q  (963)  lu  329a4:  yang  dag  par  rdzogs  pa’i  sangs  rgyas  gnyis,  MA  181 
at  T  I  724al  and  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  502bl4  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  the  coexistence  of  two  Tatha- 
gatas,  .  ->/ll TjT,  as  does  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  121,18  or  in  Senart  1897:  199,11.  Another 
parallel  to  MN  115,  T  776  at  T  XVII  7 1 3b  18,  speaks  just  of  the  impossibility  of  the  coexistence  of  two 
Buddhas,  -(“7k,  as  does  a  listing  of  impossibilities  in  DA  3  at  T  I  31al5  and  DA  18  at  T  I  79a7,  and  in 
the  *Mahaprajhaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra ,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  237a22.  The  Mahavastu  also  reports  that 
devas  from  the  Pure  Abodes  had  told  the  Pratyekabuddhas  to  clear  the  place  in  time  for  the  bodhisattva 
to  take  birth,  Basak  1963a:  467,2  or  Senart  1882a:  357,4:  rimcatha  buddhaksetram. 

88  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723bl6. 
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The  Ekottarika-agama  account  concludes  with  the  Buddha  encouraging  the  monks  to 
hold  Mount  Isigili  in  high  regard,  as  even  at  the  time  of  Maitreya  Buddha  this  mountain 
will  still  have  the  same  name.89 

Instead  of  this  tale,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  describes  the  qualities  of  several 
Paccekabuddhas  in  a  set  of  stanzas.90  Thus,  whereas  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  is 
predominantly  narrative,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  is  a  discourse  with  little  doc¬ 
trinal  or  narrative  content.  Its  listing  of  the  names  and  qualities  of  Paccekabuddhas  is 
still  in  use  nowadays  as  a  protective  chant,  a  paritta.91 


MN  117  Mahacattansaka-sutta 

The  Mahacattansaka-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  great  forty”,  examines  the  noble 
eightfold  path  from  the  perspective  of  its  eighth  and  final  factor,  right  concentration. 
This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.92  Another  parallel  can  be  found 
in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidhannakosabhcisya, 
extant  in  Tibetan.93  A  few  lines  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit 
fragments.94 


89  EA  38.7  at  T  II  723b29. 

90  MN  116  at  MN  III  69-71;  cf.  also  Franke  1912:  211.  Winternitz  1920/1968:  37  considers  this  listing  in 
MN  1 16  of  names  in  prose  and  then  in  verse  to  be  a  sign  of  lateness,  as  this  type  of  pattern  recurs  more 
frequently  in  later  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature;  cf.  also  Barua  1971/2003:  530.  Skilling  1996a:  182  note 
1 12  points  out  that  these  stanzas  end  with  an  injunction  to  pay  homage  to  the  Paccekabuddhas,  MN  116 
at  MN  III  71.3:  paccekabuddha  ...  vandatha.  Wiltshire  1990:  7  comments  that  this  listing  “would  seem 
to  imply  that  paccekabuddhas  held  or  were  intended  to  hold  some  special  significance  for  those  to  whom 
the  Buddha’s  discourse  was  addressed.  It  therefore  indicates  that  some  form  of  ‘cultus’  must  have  existed 
in  respect  of  them”. 

91  Kloppenborg  1983:  42  explains  that  “images  of  Paccekabuddhas  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  protec¬ 
tion.  This  could  well  be  the  outcome  of  their  reputation  for  extended  practice  of  metta,  popularly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  protective  power  which  counteracts  inimical  influences”,  a  protective  power  she  then  sug¬ 
gests  to  also  stand  behind  the  use  of  the  Isigili-sutta  as  a  paritta;  cf.  also  Cooray  2004:  246. 

92  The  parallel  is  MA  189  at  T  I  735b-736c  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  noble  path”,  HHtSf  As  al¬ 
ready  noted  by  Skilling  1997a:  341,  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  235b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  269a5 
agrees  with  MN  117  on  the  title  “great  forty”,  chen  po  bzlii  bcu,  cf.  also  the  *Mahdvibhdsa ,  T  1545  at  T 
XXVII  91  lcl :  AES  I'AH-T-  While  MN  117  has  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI  as  its  location.  MA  189 
takes  place  at  Kammasadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country.  MA  189  has  been  translated  into  English  in  Ana- 
layo  2010i  and  into  German  in  Meisig  1987a. 

93  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  43b7-47b4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  83a7-87b2;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  6:75  in 
Pradhan  1967:  387,14,  paralleling  MN  117  at  MN  III  76,7,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  6c2  and  in  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  166c24.  For  further  discourse  quotations  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below 
notes  95  and  105. 

94  The  fragments  are  SHT  V  1125  (p.  120)  and  SHT  VIII  1919A  (p.  100,  identified  in  SHT  XI).  SHT  V 
1125R1-2  has  part  of  the  summing  up  of  the  exposition  into  two  sets  of  twenty,  found  in  MN  117  at  MN 
III  77,21-24,  while  R3  has  preserved  part  of  the  shift  from  the  eightfold  noble  path  of  the  disciple  in  train¬ 
ing  to  the  tenfold  noble  path  of  the  arahant,  found  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  76,7,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  1919A1- 
2,  although  this  exposition  in  the  Sanskrit  version  seems  to  have  been  formulated  in  a  manner  that  dif- 
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MN  III  71 


The  Mahacattansaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  approach  their  subject  by  defining  right 
concentration  as  one-pointedness  of  the  mind  that  is  supported  by  the  other  seven  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path.95  This  definition,  unlike  the  more  common  definition  of 
right  concentration  by  way  of  the  four  jhanas96  highlights  the  importance  of  develop¬ 
ing  concentration  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  practice  of  the  noble  eightfold  path.97 

Before  coming  to  this  definition  of  right  concentration,  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion  introduces  right  concentration  as  the  “single  way”  for  the  purification  of  beings,98 
thereby  making  use  of  a  qualification  that  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Sati- 
patthana-sutta  uses  in  relation  to  the  four  satipatthanas."  The  discourse  quotation  in 
Samathadeva’s  commentary  has  a  similar  passage,  although  it  speaks  of  the  “single  ve¬ 
hicle”  for  the  purification  of  beings.100 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  follows  its  definition  of  right  concentration  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  conditional  dependence  of  each  path  factor  on  the  preceding  one,  a  state¬ 
ment  found  at  a  later  point  also  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions.101  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  conditioned  sequence,  the  Madhyama-agama  and  Tibetan  versions  declare  that  a 

noble  disciple,  who  has  acquired  right  concentration  in  this  way,  will  soon  reach  awak- 

•  102 
ening. 

The  three  versions  highlight  the  role  of  right  view  as  a  precursor  to  the  other  path 
factors,  since  based  on  right  view  and  with  the  support  of  right  effort  and  right  mind¬ 
fulness  the  other  path  factors  can  be  developed.  The  task  of  right  view  is  to  differenti¬ 
ate  between  right  and  wrong  manifestations  of  the  first  five  path  factors.  Right  effort  is 
the  actual  endeavour  to  overcome  wrong  path  factors  and  to  develop  their  right  coun¬ 
terparts,  while  right  mindfulness  is  the  presence  of  mindfulness  required  for  this  task. 103 


fers  from  the  presentation  in  MN  1 17  and  also  appears  to  have  stood  at  a  different  point  in  the  Sanskrit 
version,  namely  right  after  the  summing  up  of  the  exposition  into  two  sets  of  twenty. 

93  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  definition  of  right  concentration,  given  in  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,20, 
can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  8:8  in  Pradhan  1967:  438,5;  cf.  also  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  298a20  and  Abhidh- 
k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  72b4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  1 17a7. 

96  E.g„  DN  22  at  DN  II  313,12,  a  definition  also  found  in  MA  189  at  T  I  736bl6. 

97  The  same  definition  can  also  be  found  in  DN  18  at  DN  II  217,1  and  SN  45:28  at  SN  V  21,15.  DN  33  at 
DN  III  252,4  and  AN  7:42  at  AN  IV  40,20  implicitly  refer  to  the  same  type  of  presentation;  cf.  also  the  Yo- 
gacarabhumi,  Delhey  2009a:  202,2  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  340a4. 

98  MA  189  at  T  I  735c  1:  —  jf. 

99  MA  98  at  T  I  582b9:  — ju,  being  the  counterpart  to  ekayano  maggo  in  DN  22  at  DN  II  290,8  and  MN 
10  at  MN  I  55,31,  and  to  —AM  in  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a2,  cf.  also  above  p.  75  note  245.  Meisig  1987a: 
224-225  suggests  that  the  — }U  passage  was  subsequently  introduced  into  MA  189  from  its  original 
occurrence  in  the  satipatthana  context. 

100  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  83b  1 :  theg  pa  ni  gcig ;  on  the  similar  rendering  — A  in 
Chinese  translations  cf.  the  study  by  Nattier  2007. 

101  MA  189  at  T  I  735c8,  MN  117  at  MN  III  76,1,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  46bl  or  Q  (5595)  thu  86a6, 
a  presentation  also  found  in  DN  18  at  DN  II  217,4  and  SN  45:1  at  SN  V  2,1;  for  a  comparable  statement 
cf.  also  SA  748  at  T  II  198b8. 

102  MA  189  at  T  I  735cl0  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  46b3  or  Q  (5595)  thu  86a7. 

103  For  the  first  path  factor  this  treatment  can  be  found  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  71,24,  with  its  counterparts  in 
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When  examining  individual  path  factors,  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  expounds  the 
path  factors  view,  intention,  speech,  action,  and  livelihood  in  a  threefold  manner,  by  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  manifestations  of  these  path  factors  that  are: 
wrong, 

-  right, 

supramundane. 

The  presentation  of  the  wrong  and  right  manifestations  of  these  path  factors  is  fairly 
similar  in  the  three  versions.  A  noteworthy  difference  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  does  not  mention  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  spontaneously  arisen  beings  in 
its  exposition  of  wrong  view,  nor  does  it  stipulate  belief  in  their  existence  when  de¬ 
scribing  right  view.104  Occurrences  of  similar  listings  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  in  the 
Ekottarika-agama  and  in  several  Chinese  Vi  nay  as  also  do  not  mention  spontaneously 
arisen  beings.105  Thus,  according  to  these  versions,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  spon- 


MA  189  at  T  I  735cl3  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44b4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  84a5.  While  MN  117  contin¬ 
ues  in  the  same  way,  MA  189  differs  in  as  much  as  its  exposition  of  the  relation  of  right  view  to  each 
path  factor  does  not  conclude  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  factors  is  an  implementation 
of  right  view,  but  rather  of  the  respective  factor  itself.  Thus  in  the  case  of  right  action,  for  example,  MA 
189  at  T  I  736al5  indicates  that  “when  he  sees  wrong  action  as  wrong  action,  this  is  reckoned  right  ac¬ 
tion,  when  he  sees  right  action  as  right  action,  that  is  also  reckoned  right  action”, 

JftgllE#,  UMlEtSUKEH#,  Jflf  IE#-  As  Meisig  1987a:  238  note  27  points  out,  this  is  obviously 
a  textual  error.  A  comparable  error  occurs  also  in  Abhidh-k-t,  which  in  the  context  of  describing  the 
role  of  effort  and  mindfulness  for  abandoning  wrong  intention  and  arousing  right  intention  speaks  of 
‘view',  when  ‘intention'  would  instead  be  required,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa  nyu  45a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  84b4, 
thereby  confusing  log  par  rtog  pa  and  yang  dag  pa’ i  rtog  pa  with  log  par  Ita  ba  and  yang  dag  pa’i  Ita 
ba.  This  error  differs  from  the  one  found  in  MA  189,  as  it  replaces  the  path-factor  with  view,  whereas 
MA  189  replaces  view  with  the  path-factor.  Nevertheless,  the  similarity  in  type  of  this  error  shows  how 
in  such  a  repetitive  exposition  such  confusion  can  easily  arise  during  the  transmission  of  the  texts. 

104  MN  117  at  MN  III  71,29  (wrong  view:)  n’  atthi  sattd  opapdtikd  and  MN  III  72,11  (right  view):  atthi 
sattd  opapdtikd,  a  stipulation  not  found  in  the  corresponding  sections  in  MA  189  at  T  I  735c  17+20.  On 
sattd  opapdtikd  cf.  also  Manne  1995:  78-80  and  Windisch  1908:  184-194. 

105  MA  15  at  T  I  437c28,  MA  124  at  T  I  613b25,  EA  26.5  at  T  II  636b4,  EA  28.1  at  T  II  647all,  EA  29.1  at 
T  II  655a28,  EA  35.7  at  T  II  700a7,  EA  42.1  at  T  II  747a26,  T  127  at  T  II  835al,  T  212  at  T  IV  639b2, 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  133b6,  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya.  T  1425  at  T  XXII  427c4 
(this  seems  rather  abbreviated),  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  241c25  (not  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  occurrences  that  are  explicitly  attributed  to  one  of  the  six  heretical  teachers,  but  only  occurrences 
where  this  listing  functions  as  an  instance  of  wrong  view).  Spontaneously  arisen  beings  are  also  not 
mentioned  in  a  definition  of  right  view  in  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  35,5.  Another  rele¬ 
vant  instance  is  SA  1039  at  T  II  271cl4,  which  in  what  is  the  counterpart  to  a  reference  to  spontaneously 
arisen  beings  in  AN  10:176  at  AN  V  265,23  has  the  statement:  “there  are  no  living  beings  born  in  the 
world”,  teqAzEIEiEflll,  a  formulation  that  leaves  it  open  to  interpretation  if  it  refers  to  beings  being  re¬ 
born  in  general  or  in  a  ‘spontaneous’  manner.  That  the  point  at  stake  would  indeed  be  spontaneous  re¬ 
birth  can  be  seen  from  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  the  same  type  of  reference,  albeit  in  the  positive  mode, 
found  in  SA  784  at  T  II  203a7  to  #"###,  in  which  case  the  corresponding  passage  in  Abhidh-k-t  at 
D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  206a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  235a7  reads  sems  can  rdzus  te  byung  ba  yod  do.  The  same 
expression  ####  in  MA  71  at  T  I  525bl5,  however,  appears  to  rather  intend  rebirth  as  such,  as  be¬ 
comes  clear  from  its  use  throughout  the  discourse,  even  though  the  parallel  DN  23  at  DN  II  318,18  does 
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taneously  arisen  beings  would  not  be  required  for  establishing  right  view.  The  Tibetan 
counterpart  to  the  Ma  h  a  cattd  ns  a  ka  -sutta,  however,  does  mention  spontaneously  arisen 
beings  in  its  presentation  of  wrong  and  right  view.106 

Another  and  rather  major  difference  is  that  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  the 
Tibetan  version  do  not  have  the  supramundane  manifestations  of  the  path  factors,  found 
in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  at  all  (see  below  table  12.6). 107  Notably,  the  Mahdcat- 
tdrTsaka- sutta  is  the  only  discourse  in  the  Pali  Nikayas  that  features  such  a  presentation 
of  the  path  factors  defined  as  “supramundane”.108 

According  to  the  preamble  found  in  all  versions  of  the  discourse,  the  main  intent  of 
the  present  exposition  was  to  show  the  supportive  function  of  the  other  seven  path  fac¬ 
tors  for  right  concentration.  That  is,  the  point  at  stake  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an 
exposition  of  the  path  factors  individually,  but  rather  their  interrelation  as  a  basis  for 
developing  right  concentration,  and  in  particular  the  function  of  right  view,  right  effort, 
and  right  mindfulness  as  means  of  correction  and  support  for  the  other  path  factors.109 
This  intent  of  the  exposition  would  not  require  a  supramundane  description  of  the  path 
factors.  Hence,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  exposition  of  the  supramundane  path 
factors  is  a  later  expansion  of  the  present  discourse.  Perhaps  an  early  commentary  on 
the  Mahdcattarisaka-sutta  developed  such  a  treatment  of  the  path  factors  from  the  su¬ 
pramundane  perspective  of  path  attainment.  What  originally  may  have  been  only  an  al¬ 
ternative  mode  of  explanation  preserved  in  an  oral  commentary,  during  the  process  of 
transmission  could  then  have  become  part  of  the  discourse  itself. 


refer  to  spontaneously  reborn  beings.  An  explicit  reference  to  the  existence  of  spontaneously  arisen  be¬ 
ings  can  be  found  in  a  description  of  wrong  view  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII 
692c8:  A  reference  to  spontaneously  arisen  beings  occurs  also  in  Abhidh-k  9  in 

Lee  2005:  90,1  or  Pradhan  1967:  468,9,  which  reads  nasti  sattva  upapaduka  iti  mithyadrstih,  paralleling 
MN  1 17  at  MN  III  71,29,  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  155bl0,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  306c9,  and  Abhidh-k-t 
at  D  (4094)  mngonpa,  nyu  86a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  132b7. 

106  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44a6  and  44b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  83b7  and  84a3:  sems  can  rdzus  (Q:  brdzus )  te 
byung  ba  mams. 

107  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  difference  cf.  Analayo  2005c:  98-100. 

108  The  importance  of  this  unique  supramundane  description  of  the  path  factors  can  be  seen  in  a  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  the  supramundane  noble  path,  depicted  in  the  commentary  on  the  Vibhahga  at  Vibh-a 
320,26,  according  to  which  a  monk  should  ask  another  monk  if  he  is  a  “reciter  of  the  ‘great  forty”’,  tvam 
tava  mahacattdlTsakabhanako  hosi?  This  question  shows  the  significance  of  the  present  discourse,  whose 
recall  the  commentaries  consider  an  indispensable  requirement  for  being  able  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
on  the  supramundane  noble  path.  Mori  1990:  125  takes  the  expression  mahacattansakabhanaka  to  be 
an  example  of  “Bhanakas  who  further  specialized  in  some  particular  suttas”  (Adikaram  1946/1994:  31 
and  Goonesekera  1968:  689,  in  their  surveys  of  the  bhdnaka  tradition,  simply  list  the  mahdcattdnsaka- 
bhdnaka  without  attempting  an  explanation).  Alternatively,  the  expression  mahacattansakabhanaka 
may  also  be  just  a  form  of  inquiring  if  the  other  monk  remembered  the  exposition  given  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  discourse,  equivalent  to  asking  him:  mahacattansakam  dharesil  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  use  of  the 
term  mahacattansakabhanaka  definitely  highlights  the  importance  of  the  exposition  of  the  noble  eight¬ 
fold  path  given  in  MN  117,  which  due  to  its  uniqueness  in  the  Pali  discourses  would  have  been  (and  still 
is)  an  important  reference  point  for  discussions  on  the  supramundane  path. 

109  Meisig  1987a:  233. 
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A  somewhat  similar  exposition  of  the  path  factors  in  their  supramundane  manifesta¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  which  distinguishes  all  eight 
path  factors  into  worldly  and  supramundane  manifestations.110  The  description  of  the 
first  five  supramundane  path  factors  in  this  Samyukta-agama  discourse  is  similar  to  the 
corresponding  sections  in  the  MahacattarTsaka-sutta. 

Unlike  the  MahacattarTsaka-sutta ,  however,  this  Samyukta-agama  discourse  only 
takes  up  right  path  factors  in  their  worldly  and  supramundane  manifestations,  without 
covering  wrong  manifestations  of  the  path  factors.  The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  also 
does  not  mention  the  role  of  right  view,  right  effort,  and  right  mindfulness  in  relation  to 
each  path  factor.  These  differences  make  it  clear  that  this  Samyukta-agama  discourse 
would  not  be  a  parallel  to  the  MahacattarTsaka-sutta. 

Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  of  an  exposition  of  the  supramundane  path  factors  in  a 
Samyukta-agama  discourse  shows  that  different  Buddhist  traditions  gave  importance  to 
this  type  of  presentation.  Its  occurrence  further  supports  the  assumption  that  this  type 
of  treatment  could  stem  from  an  early  Indian  exegetical  tradition,  which  during  the 
course  of  transmission  could  have  made  its  way  into  the  MahacattarTsaka-sutta  in  the 
case  of  the  Pali  tradition  and  into  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  in  the  case  of  the  re¬ 
citer  tradition  that  transmitted  this  particular  discourse  collection. 

Another  difference  between  the  MahacattarTsaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  is  that  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  extend  their  treatment  to  the  path  factors  right  effort, 
right  mindfulness,  and  right  concentration,  with  the  Madhyama-agama  version  also 
mentioning  right  liberation  and  right  knowledge  (see  table  12. 6). 111 

Yet,  in  all  versions  right  concentration  has  already  been  defined  as  one -pointedness 
of  the  mind  endowed  with  the  other  seven  path  factors,  while  right  effort  and  right  mind¬ 
fulness  have  been  defined  as  the  effort  and  the  mindfulness  required  for  establishing 
the  right  manifestations  of  the  other  path  factors.  Hence,  it  seems  redundant  to  treat 
these  path  factors  once  more. 

Moreover,  whereas  in  regard  to  the  earlier  path  factors  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  invariably  conclude  each  treatment  by  highlighting  the  cooperative  action  of  right 
view,  right  effort,  and  right  mindfulness,  the  same  is  absent  from  their  exposition  of  the 
remaining  three  path  factors.  Nor  do  they  provide  a  contrast  to  wrong  manifestations  of 
these  path  factors. 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  also  differ  in  the  definitions  they  employ.  Whereas 
the  Chinese  version  uses  the  standard  descriptions  of  the  four  right  efforts,  the  four 
satipatthcmas,  and  the  four  absorptions,  the  Tibetan  version  instead  defines  these  three 
path  factors  by  listing  several  synonyms  for  effort,  mindfulness,  and  concentration  in 
turn. 

This  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  additional  treatment  of  these  three  path  factors 
was  added  during  the  process  of  transmission,  with  the  reciter(s)  supplying  the  ‘miss- 

110  SA  785  at  T  II  203a21.  for  a  translation  cf.  Analayo  2010i;  a  small  section  of  a  parallel  to  SA  785  has 
been  preserved  in  Uighur,  cf.  fragment  Ga6-7  in  Kudara  1983:  302. 

111  MA  189  at  T  I  736b8. 
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ing’  parts,  perhaps  even  unintentionally,  from  the  standard  treatment  of  this  subject 
found  elsewhere  in  the  discourses.112  This  impression  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Madhyama-agama  stands  alone  in  mentioning  right  liberation 
and  right  knowledge  at  this  point. 

Table  12.6:  Survey  of  Path  Factors  in  MN  1 17  and  its  Parallels 


MN  117 _ 

wrong  view  (1) 
right  view  (2) 

supramundane  right  view  (3) 
wrong  intention  (4) 
right  intention  (5) 
supramundane  right  intention  (6) 
wrong  speech  (7) 
right  speech  (8) 
supramundane  right  speech  (9) 
wrong  action  (10) 
right  action  (11) 
supramundane  right  action  (12) 
wrong  livelihood  (13) 
right  livelihood  (14) 
supramundane  right  livelihood  (15) 


MA  189 _ 

wrong  view  (— >  1) 
right  view  (— >  2) 
wrong  intention  (— >  4) 
right  intention  (— >  5) 
wrong  speech  (— >  7) 
right  speech  (— >  8) 
wrong  action  (— >  10) 
right  action  (—>11) 
wrong  livelihood  (—>13) 
right  livelihood  (— >  14) 
right  effort 
right  mindfulness 
right  concentration 
right  liberation 
right  knowledge 
#  3,  5,  9,  12,  15) 


Abhidh-k-t _ 

wrong  view  (— >  1) 
right  view  (— >  2) 
wrong  intention  (— >  4) 
right  intention  (—>5) 
wrong  speech  (— >  7) 
right  speech  (— >  8) 
wrong  action  (—>10) 
right  action  (— >  11) 
wrong  livelihood  (— >  13) 
right  livelihood  (— >  14) 
right  effort 
right  mindfulness 
right  concentration 


#3,5,9,  12,  15) 


mn  iii  76  The  Mahacattansaka-sutta  and  the  Tibetan  version  continue  by  depicting  the  condi¬ 
tional  dependence  of  each  path  factor  on  the  preceding  one,  a  treatment  that  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  version  already  took  up  at  an  earlier  point.  In  all  versions,  this  exposition 
is  complementary  to  their  earlier  depiction  of  right  view,  right  effort,  and  right  mind¬ 
fulness  as  necessary  conditions  for  the  implementation  of  the  path  factors  right  speech, 
right  action,  and  right  livelihood,  thereby  highlighting  the  conditional  interrelatedness 
of  the  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

The  Mahacattansaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  extend  their  examination  to  the  ten-fac¬ 
tored  path  of  an  arahant,  followed  by  indicating  that  each  of  the  ten  right  factors  serves 
the  puipose  of  overcoming  its  wrong  counterpart.113 


112  Cf.  also  Meisig  1987a:  230.  In  fact,  whereas  the  earlier  part  of  MA  189  at  T  I  735c3  was  concerned  with 
a  definition  of  "noble  right  concentration”,  HhE/E,  just  as  its  counterpart  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  71,16:  ari- 
yo  sammasamadhi,  the  present  part  in  MA  189  at  T  I  736bl6  speaks  merely  of  “right  concentration”,  IE 

a  change  of  terminology  that  supports  the  impression  that  this  part  of  the  discourse  may  be  a  later 
expansion  or  addition.  The  Tibetan  version,  however,  speaks  from  the  outset  only  of  "right  concentra¬ 
tion”,  without  further  qualifying  it  as  “noble”,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  83b  1: 
yang  dag  pa  'i  ting  nge  ’dzin. 

113  A  description  of  how  the  right  path  factors  overcome  their  wrong  counterparts  can  also  be  found  in  DN 
34  at  DN  III  291,13  and  in  AN  10:106  at  AN  V  215,1,  cf.  also  the  Dasottara-sutra  fragment  679  folio 
23R  in  Schlingloff  1962a:  12  and  its  Chinese  counterpart  DA  10  at  T  I  57b  14. 
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Another  difference  between  the  parallel  versions  can  be  found  in  the  sequence  in 
which  they  present  the  final  two  factors,  as  right  knowledge  precedes  right  liberation  in 
the  Pali  version,114  whereas  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  right  knowledge  fol¬ 
lows  right  liberation. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  also  offers  an  explanation  of  right  knowledge.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  presentation,  right  knowledge  stands  for  the  retrospective  knowing  that 
right  liberation  has  been  reached  by  becoming  free  from  lust,  anger,  and  delusion.115 

The  MahacattarTsaka-sutta  and  its  parallels  sum  up  their  exposition  by  adding  up  the 
ten  wholesome  factors,  the  ten  wholesome  states  originating  from  them,  the  ten  un- 

114  The  sequence  found  in  MN  117  at  MN  III  76,6  appears  to  be  standard  in  the  Pali  discourses,  some  of 
which  indicate  that  right  knowledge  is  the  factor  that  leads  to  right  liberation.  This  suggests  that  right 
knowledge  stands  for  penetrative  insight,  for  seeing  things  as  they  truly  are,  which  then  issues  in  reali¬ 
zation.  in  fact  DN  18  at  DN  II  217,10  explicitly  indicates  that  sammananassa  sammavimutti  pahoti.  Na¬ 
na  similarly  precedes  vimutti  in  DN  17  at  DN  II  217,10,  DN  33  at  DN  III  271,9.  DN  34  at  DN  III  292,2, 
MN  8  at  MN  I  44,15,  MN  65  at  MN  I  447,2,  MN  78  at  MN  II  29,9,  SN  55:26  at  SN  V  384,1,  AN  3:140 
at  AN  I  292,8,  AN  4:89  at  AN  II  89,35,  AN  4:206  at  AN  II  222,12,  AN  4:208  at  AN  II  223,28,  AN  4:210 
at  AN  II  225,15,  AN  10:103-166  at  AN  V  212-249,  AN  10:218  at  AN  V  310,12,  and  AN  11:11  at  AN  V 
327,15.  The  Chinese  Agamas  usually  follow  the  sequence  found  in  MA  189,  with  right  knowledge  com¬ 
ing  only  after  right  liberation,  cf.,  e.g.,  DA  10  at  T  I  57bl7,  DA  11  at  T  I  59a25,  DA  12  at  T  I  60a22,  SA 
481  at  T II  122c6,  and  SA  750  at  T II  198cl0.  An  exception  can  be  found  in  DA  9  at  T 1 52c8,  where  right 
knowledge  precedes  right  liberation.  Yet,  DA  9  at  T  I  52c7  also  has  right  mindfulness  before  right  ef¬ 
fort,  which  suggests  that  the  presentation  in  this  discourse  may  have  suffered  from  a  transmission  or 
translation  error.  The  sequence  found  in  MA  1 89  recurs  also  in  the  Sanskrit  fragments  of  the  SaiigTti- 
siitra  and  the  Dasottara-siitra,  cf.  fragment  K  484m2Rb  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  35  and  fragment  679 
folio  23R4  in  Schlingloff  1962a:  12.  Notably,  the  Pali  discourses  that  refer  to  right  knowledge  do  not 
seem  to  specify  the  implications  of  right  knowledge  or  to  offer  further  explanations  on  its  significance. 
The  type  of  knowledge  that  in  the  discourses  usually  precedes  liberation  is  insight  into  the  four  noble 
truths.  Such  insight,  however,  could  also  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  right  view,  which  the  dis¬ 
courses  in  fact  explicitly  define  as  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  22  at  DN  II  312,1.  On 
samma  nana  in  the  Pali  discourses  cf.  also  Bucknell  1984:  9-10,  15,  and  31  and  id.  1986:  6-7. 

115  MA  189  at  T  I  736bl9:  “knowing  that  the  mind  has  been  liberated  from  sensual  desire,  knowing  that 
the  mind  has  been  liberated  from  anger  and  from  delusion,  this  is  reckoned  right  knowledge”, 

SiSlElHfc  for  a  similar  definition  cf.  also  SA  750  at  T  II  198cll.  This  expla¬ 
nation  squares  well  with  the  Pali  commentaries,  according  to  which  right  knowledge  represents  review¬ 
ing  knowledge,  cf.  Ps  I  189,1:  paccavekkhanananam  sammananan  ti  vuccati,  cf.  also  Ps  IV  134,24, 
which  glosses  the  occurrence  of  sammanana  in  MN  117  with  maggapaccavekkhana  and  phalapacca- 
vekkhana.  On  this  commentarial  explanation,  right  knowledge  should  indeed  be  placed  after  right  lib¬ 
eration.  not  before  it.  Such  retrospective  knowledge  of  liberation  is  part  of  the  standard  description  of 
realization  in  the  Pali  discourses,  which  invariably  speak  of  knowing  that  birth  has  been  destroyed,  the 
holy  life  has  been  lived,  what  had  to  be  done  has  been  done,  etc.,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  2  at  DN  I  84,10.  The 
same  is  also  reflected  in  another  type  of  presentation  in  the  Pali  discourses,  where  the  aggregate  of  lib¬ 
eration  is  followed  by  the  aggregate  of  “knowledge  and  vision  of  liberation”,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  3:24  at  SN  I 
100,2  (or  SN2  135  at  SN2  I  222,16),  SN  6:2  at  SN  I  139,18  (or  SN2  173  at  SN2  I  304,22),  SN  47:13  at 
SN  V  162,20,  AN  3:57  at  AN  1 162,7,  AN  5: 107  at  AN  III  134,15,  AN  5:250  at  AN  III  271,12,  AN  10: 12  at 
AN  V  16,25,  and  It  4:5  at  It  108,3.  In  the  same  type  of  presentation,  however,  the  aggregate  of  libera¬ 
tion  is  preceded  by  the  aggregate  of  wisdom,  which  would  thus  mirror  the  position  given  in  the  Pali 
discourse  to  right  knowledge  in  respect  to  right  liberation. 
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wholesome  factors,  and  the  ten  unwholesome  states  originating  for  them,  thereby  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  final  count  of  forty.116 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  proclaims  that  the  Dharma  instruction  on  the  great  forty 
has  been  set  rolling  and  cannot  be  stopped  from  rolling  by  any  recluse  or  Brahmin,117 
with  the  Madhyama-agama  and  Tibetan  versions  referring  to  this  Dharma  instruction 
on  the  forty  as  a  divine  wheel  (literally:  Brahma’s  wheel).118 
mn  hi  78  The  three  discourses  conclude  by  proclaiming  that  anyone  who  rejects  this  discourse 
will  only  incur  censure,  since  by  doing  so  one  would  speak  in  praise  of  those  endowed 
with  the  wrong  manifestations  of  the  ten  factors.119 


MN  118  Anapanasati-sutta 

The  Anapanasati-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  mindfulness  of  breathing  in  and  out”,  of¬ 
fers  a  detailed  exposition  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  and  of  its  relation  to  the  four  sa- 
tipatthanas,  to  the  seven  factors  of  awakening,  and  to  knowledge  and  liberation.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-dgama.'20 


116  A  discourse  quotation  from  this  section  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahdvibhasd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  91  let. 

117  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  77,26:  mahacattansako  dhammapariyayo  pavattito  appativattiyo  samanena  vd  brdh- 
manena  vd  (Ce-MN  III  220,34:  mahacattansako).  The  use  of  the  verb  “rolling”  in  this  context  is  un¬ 
usual,  as  elsewhere  the  Pali  discourses  use  this  term  in  relation  to  rolling  the  wheel  of  the  Dharma,  but 
do  not  speak  of  “rolling”  in  relation  to  a  discourse  or  an  instruction,  cf.  DN  16  at  DN  II  140,25,  MN 
111  at  MN  III  29,15,  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,6,  SN  8:7  at  SN  I  191,13  (or  SN2  215  at  SN2I  412,4),  SN 
56:11  at  SN  V  423,16,  AN  1:13  at  AN  I  23,10,  AN  3:14  at  AN  I  110,26,  AN  5:131  at  AN  III  148,10, 
AN  5:132  at  AN  III  149,3,  AN  5:133  at  AN  III  151,8,  and  Sn  3:8  at  Sn  557. 

118  MA  189  at  T  I  736c2:  jTfii  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  47a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  87a4:  tshangs  pa’i  ’khor 
to.  The  usage  of  the  wheel  imagery  fits  the  idea  of  “rolling”,  suggesting  that  perhaps  this  image  has  been 
lost  in  the  Pali  version. 

119  MN  117  and  MA  189  mention  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  non-action  who  nevertheless  would  not  dare 

to  contradict  this  exposition.  MN  117  at  MN  III  78,13  refers  to  these  as  Okkala  Vassa-Bhahna  (Ce-MN 
III  222,25  and  Se-MN  III  189,6  read  Ukkald).  The  commentary  at  Ps  IV  136,4  explains  that  Vassa  and 
Bhanna  are  the  proper  names  of  two  individuals  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Okkala.  The 
Ukkala-Vassa-Bhahhd  as  proponents  of  a  doctrine  of  non-action  recur  in  SN  22:62  at  SN  III  73,3  and  in 
AN  4:30  at  AN  II  31,21;  cf.  also  Kv  141,28.  MA  189  at  T  I  736cl9  instead  speaks  of  “the  squatters  and 
advocators  [of  the  practice]  of  squatting”,  and  a  little  later  refers  to  being  “cut  off  and  de¬ 
stroyed”,  Bareau  1981b:  3  concludes  that  MA  189  "makes  no  allusion  to  the  Ukkalas”,  but 

Meisig  1987a:  245  note  93  and  99  suggests  that  the  translator  may  not  have  recognized  these  proper 
names  and  instead  rendered  them  as  the  activities  of  “squatting”  and  being  "cut  off  and  destroyed”. 

120  The  parallel  is  SA  815  at  T  II  209b-210a  and  takes  place  in  Jeta's  Grove,  while  MN  118  takes  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Migara's  Mother  in  the  same  Savatthl.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  77  gives  “observance  day”, 
A hill,  as  a  tentative  title  for  SA  815.  According  to  ibid.  p.  169,  another  parallel  should  be  the  individual 
translation  T  96  at  T  I  919a-b.  Apart  from  a  single  sentence  that  relates  the  practice  of  mindfulness  of 
breathing  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  liberation,  however,  this  discourse  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  MN  118.  Zurcher  1995:  166  note  8  comments  that  T  96  “appears  to  be  an  independent  trea¬ 
tise  ...  not  based  upon  the  prototype  of  the  Pali  anapana-sati-sutta” .  For  a  Sanskrit  fragment  with  in¬ 
structions  on  mindfulness  of  breathing  cf.  below  note  140. 
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The  Anapanasati-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  counterpart  begin  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  narration,  according  to  which  senior  monks  were  instructing  junior  monks  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.121  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  the  Buddha  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  serious  practice  of  the  monks  by  stating  that  they  were  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect  and  offerings.  The  Samyukta-agama  version  reports  him  expressing  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  declaring  that  the  monk  disciples  of  former  and  future  Buddhas  had  practised 
and  will  practise  in  the  same  way.122 

The  two  versions  differ  to  some  degree  in  their  description  of  the  distinctions  at¬ 
tained  and  the  practices  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  assembled  community  of 
monks  (see  table  12.7).  They  agree  that  each  of  the  four  stages  of  awakening  had  been 
reached  by  some  of  the  monk  disciples  present  on  this  occasion.  The  Samyukta-agama 
discourse  indicates  that  some  of  the  monks  had  also  attained: 
the  j  lianas, 

the  immaterial  attainments, 

the  supernormal  knowledges  ( abhinna ). 

In  addition  to  listing  their  attainments,  the  Anapanasati-sutta  and  its  parallel  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  meditation  practices  undertaken  by  some  of  the  monks,  who  were  engaged  in 
practising: 

the  brahmaviharas , 
meditation  on  the  impure, 
perception  of  impermanence, 
mindfulness  of  breathing. 

The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  also  explains  the  puipose  of  these  practices,  indicating 
that  the  monks  undertook  contemplation  of  the  impure  to  counter  sensual  desire,  medi¬ 
tation  on  loving  kindness  to  counter  anger,  perception  of  impermanence  to  counter  con¬ 
ceit,  and  mindfulness  of  breathing  to  counter  (distracting)  thoughts  and  perceptions.124 


121  An  introductory  narration  that  is  similar  in  several  respects  can  be  found  in  AN  4:190  at  AN  II  183,16. 
According  to  MN  118  at  MN  III  79,2,  Ananda  was  among  the  monks  present  on  this  occasion  (SA  815 
does  not  list  the  elders  that  were  present).  In  SN  54:13-14  at  SN  V  328-334  and  SA  810  at  T  II  208a-c, 
Ananda  receives  the  same  instruction  on  mindfulness  of  breathing  on  yet  another  occasion.  Since  ac¬ 
cording  to  SN  54:13  and  SA  810  the  instruction  was  prompted  by  an  inquiry  by  Ananda,  it  should  pre¬ 
sumably  be  considered  earlier  than  the  exposition  in  MN  118,  since  if  Ananda  had  already  heard  the 
exposition  given  in  MN  1 18,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  request  another  exposition  of  the  same  mat¬ 
ter  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  In  contrast,  his  mere  presence  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  monks  to  whom 
MN  118  was  delivered  would  not  conflict  with  him  having  personally  received  the  same  exposition  al¬ 
ready  on  an  earlier  occasion. 

122  SA  815  at  T  II  209cl7. 

123  While  MN  118  at  MN  III  81,30  describes  monks  undertaking  each  of  the  four  brahmaviharas,  SA  815 
at  T  II  209c29  only  mentions  their  practice  of  loving  kindness.  In  its  earlier  description  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  monks,  however,  SA  815  at  T  II  209c21  mentions  all  four  brahmaviharas.  As  this  implies 
that  the  monks  must  have  been  undertaking  the  respective  brahmavihara  practices,  the  two  versions 
seem  to  agree  that  some  monks  were  developing  each  of  the  four  brahmaviharas. 

124  A  similar  correlation  of  these  meditation  practices  with  these  mental  obstructions  can  be  found  in  other 
Pali  discourses,  with  the  minor  difference  that,  whereas  according  to  SA  815  at  T  II  210al  mindfulness 


MN  III  78 


MN  III  8 1 
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Table  12.7:  Qualities  of  the  Assembled  Monks  in  MN  118  and  SA  815 


MN  118 

SA  815 

full  awakening  (1) 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4lh  absorption,  loving  kindness,  compas¬ 

non-returning  (2) 

sion,  sympathetic  joy,  equanimity,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th 

once-returning  (3) 

immaterial  attainment  (— >  12,  13,  14,  15) 

stream-entry  (4) 

stream-entry  (— »  4) 

4  satipatthdnas  (5) 

once-returning  (— >  3) 

4  right  efforts  (6) 

non-returning  (— *  2) 

4  bases  of  power  (7) 

supernormal  powers,  divine  ear,  know  others'  minds, 

5  faculties  (8) 

recollect  past  lives,  know  re-arising  of  beings,  de¬ 

5  powers  (9) 

stroy  influxes  (— »  1) 

7  factors  of  awakening  (10) 

contemplation  of  impurity,  loving  kindness,  percep¬ 

noble  eightfold  path  (11) 

tion  of  impermanence,  mindfulness  of  breathing 

loving  kindness  (12) 

(->  16,  17,  18) 

compassion  (13) 

sympathetic  joy  (14) 

equanimity  (15) 

impurity  (16) 

perception  of  impermanence  (17) 

mindfulness  of  breathing  (18) 

(*5-11) 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  some  monks  were  also  engaged  in  prac¬ 
tising  each  of  the  different  sets  of  mental  qualities  and  practices  that  make  up  the 
thirty-seven  requisites  to  awakening  ( hodhipakkhiya  dhamma).  None  of  these  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  version.  The  way  the  requisites  to  awakening  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Anapanasati-sutta  appears  to  be  modelled  on  the  description  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  attainments  mentioned  earlier,  even  though  this  mode  of  description 
does  not  fit  a  listing  of  the  requisites  of  awakening  too  well.125  This,  together  with  the 
absence  of  this  whole  passage  from  the  parallel  version,  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  requisites  to  awakening  might  not  have  been  part  of  the  original  exposition. 
mn  hi  82  The  Anapanasati-sutta  and  its  parallel  take  up  the  practice  of  mindfulness  of  breath¬ 
ing  in  sixteen  steps,  which  they  correlate  with  the  four  satipatthdnas.126  A  minor  but 


of  breathing  “removes  thoughts  and  perceptions”,  HrjftJl,  AN  9:1  at  AN  IV  353,1 1  (cf.  also  Ud  4:1  at 
Ud  37,17)  does  not  mention  perceptions  and  only  indicates  that  mindfulness  of  breathing  leads  to  “cut¬ 
ting  of  thoughts”,  vitakkupacchedaya  (Be-AN  III  165,14:  vitakkupacchedaya ,  Ce-AN  V  370,18:  vitakka- 
pacchedaya). 

125  E.g.,  the  description  in  MN  118  at  MN  III  81,25  that  there  were  monks  who  practised  the  noble  eight¬ 
fold  path,  santi  ...  bhikkhu  imasmim  bhikkhusanghe  ariyassa  atthangikassa  maggassa  bhdvandnuyo- 
gam  anuyutta  viharanti ,  reads  almost  as  if  other  monks  present  on  this  occasion  did  not  develop  the 
eightfold  noble  path.  Judging  from  the  way  the  whole  company  of  monks  has  just  been  praised,  this 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case,  giving  rather  the  impression  that  all  of  them  would  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  developing  the  noble  eightfold  path. 

126  SA  815  at  T  II  210a2  has  abbreviated  this  whole  section,  which  thus  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  the 
full  treatment  given  in  SA  810  at  T  II  208a-208c  (translated  in  Analayo  2007d),  a  discourse  that  paral¬ 
lels  SN  54:13  at  SN  V  328-333.  The  initial  exposition  of  the  sixteen  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing 
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noteworthy  difference  in  relation  to  the  third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  is  that 
whereas  the  Majjhima-nikdya  instructions  speak  of  experiencing  the  “whole  body”,127 
its  Samyukta-agama  counterpart  speaks  of  experiencing  “all  bodily  formations”.128 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  instructions  for  the  third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  can 
be  interpreted  in  different  ways,  as  they  could  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  ‘body’  of  the 
breath,  or  else  to  the  whole  physical  body.129  Since  other  Pali  and  Chinese  discourses 
identify  the  breath  as  a  “bodily  formation”,130  the  formulation  in  the  Samyukta-agama 
presentation  fits  the  interpretation  according  to  which  the  breath  is  the  exclusive  object 
of  mindfulness  at  this  stage,  instead  of  awareness  encompassing  the  breath  together 
with  the  physical  body. 

In  regard  to  another  instance  of  this  instruction  in  the  Maharahulovada-sutta,  how¬ 
ever,  the  corresponding  Ekottarika-agama  version  directs  awareness  to  the  “body”,131 


in  SA  810  at  T  II  208a23  is  again  abbreviated,  and  thus  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  the  full  treat¬ 
ment  given  in  SA  803  at  T  II  206a27.  Judging  from  the  abbreviation  in  SA  815.  however,  it  seems  as  if 
only  the  treatment  of  the  sixteen  steps  found  in  SA  803  should  be  supplemented,  not  the  relation  of 
these  sixteen  steps  to  the  seven  awakening  factors  and  to  knowledge  and  liberation  given  in  SA  810. 
For  a  comparative  study  of  the  sixteen  steps  in  a  range  of  sources  cf.  Dhammajoti  2008.  A  discourse 
quotation  on  mindfulness  of  breathing  as  a  mode  of  practising  the  four  satipatthanas  can  be  found  in 
the  *Mahdvibhdsd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  134bl8. 

127  MN  1 18  at  MN  III  83,26:  sabbakayapatisamvedT. 

128  SA  810  at  T  II  208a25:  — Listings  of  the  sixteen  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  in 

other  meditation  treatises  preserved  in  Chinese,  T  602  at  T  XV  165al2  and  T  606  at  T  XV  216al5, 
speak  in  this  context  of  knowing  the  “bodily  motions”,  jjfjJj'.  The  Srdvakabhumi ,  Shukla  1973:  230,3  or 
SSG  2007:  96,3  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  432b2,  which  otherwise  agrees  closely  with  the  presentation  in 
SA  810,  instructs  to  experience  the  whole  body,  sarvakayapratisamvedif  f  jjjJi',  thereby  corresponding 
to  the  Pali  instructions  for  this  third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing.  The  same  is  also  the  case  for  the 
corresponding  instruction  in  the  Mahavyutpatti  no.  1177  in  Sakaki  1926:  89,  according  to  which  this 
step  of  practice  is  concerned  with  the  “body”,  sarvakayapratisamvedya ,  and  the  bodily  formations  oc¬ 
cur  only  in  the  next  step,  prasrabhya  kdyasamskdrdn.  Sanskrit  fragments  of  a  meditation  treatise  that 
contains  instructions  on  mindfulness  of  breathing,  the  “Yogalehrbuch”,  also  do  not  seem  to  have  brought 
in  formations  in  their  description  of  this  third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing,  cf.  fragment  118V4: 
sarvak[d](yapratisamvedandyam)  and  fragment  122R5:  (sarvakd)yapratisam(vedanaydm)  in  Schling- 
loff  1964:  69  and  75.  The  *Mahdprajndpdramita(-upadesa)-sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  138all.  also 
follows  awareness  of  long  and  short  breaths  with  awareness  of  the  whole  body,  although  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  this  forms  the  fourth  step  of  practice.  Of  interest  in  relation  to  this  third  step  of  mindfulness  of 
breathing  is  also  the  .  T  614  at  T  XV  275b26,  which  describes  how  awareness  during  this 

third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  “pervades  and  reaches  inside  the  body  up  to  the  toes  and  the 
fingers,  pervading  every  pore  [of  the  body]”,  “being  aware  from 

the  feet  to  the  hair”,  a  practice  it  compares  to  water  entering  sand,  $DtK  V/T-  A  more 

detailed  discussion  of  this  instruction  in  the  light  of  modern  day  meditation  practice  can  be  found  in 
Analayo  2006a. 

129  Cf.  the  discussion  above  p.  351  and  Analayo  2007d:  144-146. 

130  SN  41:6  at  SN  IV  293,22:  assasapassasa  ...  kdyasankhd.ro  and  SA  568  at  T  II  150a24: 

^  Mtfi. 

131  EA  17.1  at  T  II  582bl:  “completely  contemplate  the  physical  body  [when]  breathing  in.  [when]  breath¬ 
ing  out,  coming  to  know  it  entirely”,  k®,,  Hi®,,  if 
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as  does  a  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  another  instance  of  this  instruction  in  the  Sati- 
patthdna-sutta. 1 32  Another  Samyukta-agama  discourse  speaks  also  just  of  the  “body”  in 
its  instructions  for  the  third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing,  thereby  agreeing  with  the 
way  this  instruction  is  formulated  in  the  Pali  discourses  as  well  as  in  the  Mcidhyama- 
dgama  and  the  Ekottarika-agama.m 

Thus,  the  formulation  of  the  third  step  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  in  the  Samyukta- 
agama  counterpart  to  the  Anapanasati-sutta  could  be  the  result  of  a  transmission  or 
translation  error,  where  the  reference  to  bodily  formations  in  the  fourth  step  of  the  six- 
teen-fold  scheme  influenced  the  formulation  of  the  third  step.134 

Another  difference  in  regard  to  this  first  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  is  that  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  version  uses  the  injunction  “to  know”  in  relation  to  the  first  two  steps, 
after  which  it  enjoins  “to  train”  in  relation  to  the  remaining  steps.135  The  Samyukta-aga¬ 
ma  version  instead  speaks  of  “training”  throughout.136 

Yet  another  difference  can  be  found  in  regard  to  the  final  four  steps  of  mindfulness 
of  breathing.  In  the  Anapanasati-sutta ,  these  final  four  steps  proceed  from  contemplat¬ 
ing  impermanence  to  contemplating  fading  away,  cessation,  and  relinquishment.137  The 
Samyukta-agama  version  instead  follows  contemplation  of  impermanence  with  con¬ 
templating  eradication,  fading  away,  and  cessation.138  While  the  sequence  found  in  the 


132  MA  98  at  T  I  582cl6:  “he  trains  [to  experience]  the  whole  body  [when]  he  breathes  in,  he  trains  [to  ex¬ 
perience]  the  whole  body  [when]  he  breathes  out”,  — tj] Jf'Jjj.A,  ■¥ — 'WM'Mlij- 

133  SA  807  at  T  II  207al9  agrees  closely  with  the  presentation  in  MN  118,  as  it  proceeds  from  “experienc¬ 
ing  the  whole  body”,  — to  “calming  the  bodily  formations”,  ll'fTf-kfi- 

134  This  possibility  suggests  itself  from  SA  803  at  T  II  206a28,  which  instructs  to  “experience  and  know 
the  whole  body”,  -ff  flf — tJJT,  followed  by  instructing  to  “experience  and  know  all  bodily  formations”, 

f 1 1 — f7JJ§'f  j‘.  As  SA  803  does  not  refer  to  the  fourth  step  of  calming  bodily  formations  at  all,  it 
seems  as  if  some  confusion  during  transmission  or  translation  has  occurred.  Thus  SA  807  could  still 
preserve  the  original  version,  SA  803  shows  what  could  be  a  transitional  stage,  where  the  original  and 
the  changed  instruction  stand  side  by  side,  while  in  SA  810  only  the  altered  instruction  is  found. 

135  MN  118  at  MN  III  82,28-32  uses  the  expression  “he  knows”,  pajanati,  in  relation  to  the  first  two  steps 
of  being  mindful  of  the  breath  as  long  or  short,  but  then  uses  the  expression  “he  trains”,  sikkhati ,  from 
step  three  onwards  during  the  remainder  of  its  exposition.  The  instructions  in  the  Path  to  Liberation  (Vi- 
mutlimagga/ff^%pju},n),  T  1648  at  T  XXXII  429c28,  are  similar  to  MN  118.  Buddhadasa  1971/1976: 
63  explains  this  change  of  terminology  to  imply  that  “from  stage  3  onwards  we  are  concerned  with  the 
real  practice,  the  training  proper”,  whereas  “stages  1  and  2  are  just  preliminaries”.  The  Arthaviniscaya- 
siitra  in  Samtani  1971:  43-45  (cf.  also  T  763  at  T  XVII  657b29),  however,  does  not  use  “training”  in  re¬ 
lation  to  any  of  the  sixteen  steps. 

136  SA  810  at  T  II  208a24  enjoins  to  “train”.  Ip,  already  in  relation  to  the  preliminary  step  of  just  knowing 
in-  and  out-breaths.  The  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  230,1  or  SSG  2007:  96,1  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX 
432a29,  agrees  in  this  respect  with  SA  810,  as  it  also  speaks  of  “training”,  siksate/S§L,  right  away  from 
the  preliminary  step  of  just  knowing  in-  and  out-breaths.  Nevertheless,  from  the  perspective  of  textual 
transmission  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  detail  of  not  applying  the  expression  ‘training’  to  the  first  and 
second  phases  of  practice  was  subsequently  forgotten,  instead  of  imagining  that  it  could  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  a  later  stage. 

137  MN  118  at  MN  III  84,28:  aniccanupassl ...  viraganupassT ...  nirodhanupassT ...  patinissagganupassT. 

138  SA  810  at  T  II  208bl0:  ffiE'if ,  if,  Hgt,  M- 
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Anapanasati-sutta  recurs  in  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  and  in  the  Path  to  Liberation  (Vi- 
muttimagga),139  the  sequence  adopted  in  the  Samyukta-agama  version  recurs  in  the 
Sravakabhumi  and  in  the  so-called  Yogalehrbuch.140 

The  Anapanasati-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that  the  first  four  steps  of  mindfulness  of 
breathing  fulfil  the  first  satipatthana  of  body  contemplation,  as  by  undertaking  them 
one  contemplates  something  that  pertains  to  the  body.141 

According  to  both  versions,  the  next  four  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  second  satipatthana,  mindfulness  of  feelings.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  ver¬ 
sion  explains  that  the  second  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  fulfils  the  second  sati¬ 
patthana  because  to  give  close  attention  to  the  breath  should  be  understood  as  a  certain 
feeling  among  feelings.142  The  Samyukta-agama  version  instead  explains  that  practice 
of  the  second  tetrad  involves  giving  attention  to  a  type  of  feeling.  It  thus  continues  with 
the  same  mode  of  explanation  that  both  versions  had  adopted  in  their  earlier  correlation 
between  the  first  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  and  the  first  satipatthana .I43 


139  The  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  45,1,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  763  at  T  XVII 
658al.  and  the  Path  to  Liberation  (Vimuttimagga/^^J^ym)  in  T  1648  at  T  XXXII  430a5;  cf.  also  the 

T  614  at  T  XV  275c24  (on  this  work  cf.  Deleanu  1992:  48). 

140  The  Sravakabhumi ,  Shukla  1973:  231,6  or  SSG  2007:  96,14  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  432b21,  proceeds 
from  anityanudarsT/$&%  to  prahandnudarsi/ff\,  viragdnudarsi/fUtfflt,  and  nirodhanudarsi /;f|.  The  rele¬ 
vant  parts  in  the  so-called  Yogalehrbuch  in  Schlingloff  1964:  82-83  are  fragment  128V1:  prahdnanu 
[pajsyandydm  and  128V2:  (vi)rdgdnupasya[n](aydm),  followed  by  nirodhanupasyanayam.  For  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a[ni ]{tyanupasyi)  in  the  context  of  instructions  on  mindfulness  of  breathing  cf.  SHT  IX  309  lRz 
(p.  348).  A  comparable  sequence  can  also  be  found  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  251,9,  DN  34  at  DN  III  291,9, 
SN  46:71-76  at  SN  V  132-133,  SN  55:3  at  SN  V  345,23,  AN  6:35  at  AN  III  334,6,  AN  6:123  at  AN  III 
452,12,  AN  10:56  at  AN  V  105,24,  and  AN  10:217  at  AN  V  309,19,  which  proceed  from  aniccanupassT 
or  aniccasahha  (via  the  interim  steps  of  anicce  dukkhasannd  and  dukkhe  anattasanna)  to  pahanasahnd, 
viragasahha ,  and  nirodhasahha,  although  these  instances  are  not  related  to  mindfulness  of  breathing. 

141  MN  1 18  at  MN  III  83,32:  “I  call  this  a  certain  body  among  bodies,  namely  breathing  in  and  out”,  kdye- 

su  kdyahhataraham  ...  etam  vadami  yadidam  assasapassasam  (Be-MN  III  126,11  and  Ce-MN  III  230,18: 
assasapassasd )  and  SA  810  at  T  II  208a29:  “at  that  time  [in  regard  to]  the  body  he  contemplates  the 
body  with  mindfulness  established  on  a  certain  kind  of  body”,  (my  transla¬ 
tion  is  based  on  assuming  that  jlf  renders  an  expression  similar  to  kayahhatara).  A  difference  in 

regard  to  the  description  of  this  and  subsequent  tetrads  is  that  MN  118  in  each  case  indicates  that  such 
contemplation  is  undertaken  with  diligence,  clear  comprehension,  mindfulness,  and  while  being  free 
from  desires  or  discontent  in  regard  to  the  world,  MN  III  83,35:  dtapi  sampajano  satimd,  vineyya  loke 
abhijjhadomanassam ,  a  specification  not  made  in  SA  810. 

142  MN  118  at  MN  III  84,9:  “I  call  this  a  certain  feeling  among  feelings,  namely  giving  close  attention  to 
breathing  in  and  out”,  vedanasu  vedanahhataraham  ...  vadami  yadidam  assasapassasanam  sadhukam 
manasikdram  (Ce-MN  III  230,28:  vedanahhataraham).  This  explanation  is  puzzling,  since  it  reckons 
attention  as  a  feeling.  Although  paying  close  attention  to  the  breath  would  lead  to  deeper  concentration 
and  therewith  to  the  arising  of  pleasant  feelings,  to  speak  of  attention  to  the  breaths  as  a  type  of  feeling 
does  not  seem  to  fit  too  well  with  the  usage  of  the  term  “attention”,  manasikdra ,  in  other  discourses.  Ps 
IV  140,14  recognizes  the  difficulty  with  this  passage  and  explains  that  it  is  just  a  figurative  way  of  speech 
and  does  not  intend  “attention”,  manasikdra,  itself,  but  only  its  objects. 

143  SA  810  at  T  II  208b4:  “at  that  time  [in  regard  to]  feelings  he  contemplates  feelings  with  mindfulness 

established  on  what  is  also  a  certain  kind  of  feeling”,  (adopting  the  jc 
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According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  third  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breath¬ 
ing  corresponds  to  contemplation  of  the  mind  because  mindfulness  of  breathing  cannot 
be  properly  developed  without  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension.144  The  Samyukta- 
dgama  version  simply  explains  that  practice  undertaken  in  this  way  is  to  give  attention 
to  the  mind,  thereby  continuing  with  the  type  of  explanation  that  it  had  for  the  earlier 
two  tetrads.145 

In  regard  to  the  final  four  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing,  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
version  explains  that  this  tetrad  should  be  reckoned  as  contemplation  of  dharmas  be¬ 
cause  at  this  stage  a  meditator  has  seen  with  wisdom  that  desires  and  discontent  have 
been  overcome  and  inspects  properly  and  with  equanimity. 146  The  Samyukta-dgama 


and  Bjj  variant  reading  USt  instead  of  A  lie  If,  in  analogy  to  the  formulation  found  in  SA  810  for  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mind  and  contemplation  of  dharmas).  This  explanation  seems  quite  straightforward, 
since  just  as  by  being  aware  of  the  breath  one  is  mindful  of  an  aspect  of  the  body,  so  too  by  being 
aware  of  feelings  of  joy  and  happiness  and  by  calming  such  feelings  during  the  second  tetrad  of  mind¬ 
fulness  of  breathing  one  is  indeed  mindful  of  feelings. 

144  MN  1 18  at  MN  III  84,23:  “I  do  not  say  that  there  is  development  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  for  some¬ 
one  who  is  without  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension”,  naharn  ...  mutthassatissa  asampajanassa 
anapanasatibhavanam  vadami  (Be-MN  III  127,4:  dndpdnassatim ,  Se-MN  III  197,1:  dndpanasatim). 
This  explanation  is  also  to  some  extent  puzzling,  since  one  may  wonder  why  the  need  for  mindfulness 
and  clear  comprehension  qualifies  the  third  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  as  an  equivalent  to  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mind.  In  fact,  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  would  already  be  required  during 
the  preceding  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing.  Although  their  presence  at  the  present  juncture  might 
be  particularly  called  for,  so  as  to  enable  undertaking  the  more  subtle  contemplation  of  the  mind,  their 
presence  would  similarly  be  required  when  undertaking  the  final  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breathing. 
That  is,  the  statement  that  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  are  required  to  develop  mindfulness  of 
breathing  would  apply  to  the  entire  set  of  sixteen  steps  and  does  not  really  explain  why  the  third  tetrad 
should  be  reckoned  as  an  instance  of  contemplation  of  the  mind  in  particular.  Ps  IV  141,23  explains 
that,  even  though  the  sign  of  breathing  in  and  breathing  out  is  the  object,  when  a  meditator  establishes 
mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension  on  the  object  of  the  mind,  this  form  of  practice  should  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  contemplation  of  the  mind.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  then  the  same  could  be  said  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  subsequent  steps  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  as  well,  as  these  similarly  require  mindfulness 
and  clear  comprehension,  but  would  nevertheless  not  be  reckoned  as  instances  of  contemplation  of  the 
mind. 

145  SA  810  at  T  II  208b8:  ‘‘at  that  time  [in  regard  to]  the  mind  he  contemplates  the  mind  with  mindfulness 

established  on  what  is  a  certain  [state  ot]  mind”,  In  this  case,  too,  the 

Samyukta-dgama  version's  explanation  seems  quite  straightforward,  as  by  experiencing,  gladdening, 
concentrating,  and  liberating  the  mind,  this  particular  way  of  developing  mindfulness  of  breathing  be¬ 
comes  indeed  an  instance  of  contemplation  of  the  mind. 

146  MN  118  at  MN  III  84,34:  yarn  tarn  abhijjhddomanassdnam  pahanam  tarn  pahndya  disva  sadhukam  aj- 
jhupekkhita  hod  (Se-MN  III  197,10:  yan  tarn  and  pahanam  pannaya ,  without  tarn).  According  to  the 
commentarial  gloss,  Ps  IV  142,4,  the  reference  to  desires  and  discontent  in  this  explanation  intends  the 
five  hindrances,  which  form  the  beginning  of  contemplation  of  dharmas  in  MN  10.  Yet,  while  MN  118 
speaks  of  desires  and  discontent  being  overcome,  in  the  case  of  contemplation  of  the  hindrances  in  MN 
10  at  MN  I  60,1 1  the  hindrances  have  not  yet  been  overcome,  santarn  va  ajjhattarn  kamacchandam  ...  id 
ajjhattarn  va  dhammesu  dhammanupassi  viharad.  Thus  if,  in  accordance  with  the  specification  in  MN 
118,  it  were  characteristic  of  contemplation  of  dharmas  that  desires  have  already  been  overcome,  then 
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parallel  does  not  mention  desires  and  discontent  when  relating  the  fourth  tetrad  of 
mindfulness  of  breathing  to  the  fourth  satipatthana.  Instead,  this  version  simply 
explains  that  practice  undertaken  in  this  way  is  to  give  attention  to  dharmas,  thereby 
continuing  with  the  same  type  of  explanation  that  it  had  adopted  for  the  previous  three 
tetrads.147 

The  Anapanasati-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel  continue  by  describing  how, 
once  mindfulness  becomes  well  established  through  satipatthana,  the  development  of 
mindfulness  as  an  awakening  factor  takes  place.  The  two  versions  continue  by  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  remaining  awakening  factors  arise  in  conditional  dependence  on  each  other, 
leading  from  investigation-of-dharmas,148  to  energy,  rapture,149  tranquillity,  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  equanimity. 


contemplation  of  the  hindrances,  or  at  the  very  least  of  the  first  hindrance  of  sensual  desire,  should  not 
be  part  of  contemplation  of  dharmas  in  MN  10.  Instead  of  taking  the  absence  of  desires  and  discontent 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  fourth  satipatthana,  perhaps  their  absence  may  better  be  understood  to  char¬ 
acterize  a  more  advanced  stage  of  practice,  a  stage  that  could  be  based  on  having  developed  any  of  the 
four  satipatthanas.  In  fact,  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,4  presents  freedom  from  desires  and  discontent,  vineyya 
loke  abhijjhadomanassam,  as  something  relevant  to  all  four  satipatthanas,  so  that  their  absence  need 
not  be  confined  to  contemplation  of  dharmas.  The  need  to  stay  aloof  from  abhijjhadomanassa  recurs 
also  in  the  standard  description  of  the  practice  of  sense-restraint,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  39  at  MN  I  273,6,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  would  also  be  relevant  to  all  four  satipatthanas.  Besides,  to  identify  abhijjhadomanassa  with 
all  five  hindrances  seems  questionable,  as  according  to  MN  44  at  MN  I  304,1  some  types  of  domanassa 
are  free  from  the  underlying  tendency  to  aversion,  so  that  these  might  not  be  identifiable  with  the  hin¬ 
drance  of  ill  will.  The  general  usage  of  domanassa  in  the  discourses  also  does  not  give  the  impression 
as  if  this  term  implicitly  stands  for  the  hindrance  of  ill  will,  except  for  a  single  occurrence  in  Sn  5:14  at 
Sn  1106.  In  addition,  one  might  also  wonder  why  the  present  passage  does  not  simply  mention  the  re¬ 
maining  three  hindrances  of  sloth-and-torpor,  restlessness-and-worry,  and  doubt,  if  to  refer  to  them  had 
been  the  original  intention.  However,  at  least  in  as  much  as  the  first  hindrance  of  sensual  desire  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  identification  made  by  the  commentary  finds  support  in  a  good  number  of  discourses  that 
use  abhijjha  instead  of  the  more  common  kamacchanda  to  refer  to  the  first  hindrance,  cf.  DN  2  at  DN  I 
71,20,  DN  10  at  DN  I  207,17,  DN  25  at  DN  III  49,13,  MN  27  at  MN  I  181,16,  MN  38  at  MN  I  269,28, 
MN  39  at  MN  I  274,35,  MN  51  at  MN  I  347,1,  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,9,  MN  101  at  MN  II  226,8,  MN 
107  at  MN  III  3,27,  MN  112  at  MN  III  35,25,  MN  125  at  MN  III  135,28,  AN  4:198  at  AN  II  210,34,  A 
5:75  at  AN  III  92,24,  AN  5:76  at  AN  III  100,11.  AN  9:40  at  AN  IV  437,5,  AN  10:99  at  AN  V  207,7, 
and  It  4:12  at  It  118,13. 

147  SA  810  at  T  II  208bl  1:  “at  that  time  [in  regard  to]  dharmas  he  contemplates  dharmas  with  mindfulness 

established  on  a  certain  kind  of  dharma,  that  is  indeed  [how]  he  gives  attention  in  accordance  with  dhar¬ 
mas'’,  Thus  in  the  present  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 

correlation  of  the  second  and  third  tetrad  of  mindfulness  of  breathing  with  the  second  and  third  satipat¬ 
thana,  the  explanations  in  SA  810  seem  more  straightforward  than  their  counterparts  in  MN  118. 

148  A  minor  difference  is  that,  in  its  description  of  the  investigating  and  scrutinizing  activity  of  the  dham- 

mavicayasambojjhahga,  MN  1 18  at  MN  III  85,16  explicitly  refers  to  the  presence  of  wisdom,  tarn  dham- 
marn  panndya  pavicinati  pavicarati  parivimamsam  apajjati  (Be-MN  III  128,1  and  Ce-MN  III  232,22: 
pavicayati),  while  SA  810  at  T  II  208bl7  does  not  mention  wisdom,  reading  only:  “he  discriminates 
and  examines  the  Dharma”,  The  association  of  the  awakening  factor  dhammavicaya 

with  wisdom  is  highlighted  in  particular  in  the  Abhidharma,  cf.,  e.g.,  Dhs  62,24,  which  includes  this 
awakening  factor  in  its  definition  of  the  faculty  of  wisdom,  pahhindriya,  or  Vibh  229,26,  which  in  its 
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According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation,  the  last  step  in  this  sequence,  con¬ 
cerned  with  progressing  from  concentration  to  equanimity,  requires  to  inspect  with 
equanimity  the  concentrated  state  of  mind.150  The  Samyukta-agama  account  explains 
that  due  to  having  overcome  desires  and  discontent  the  mind  at  this  stage  reaches  bal¬ 
ance  and  equanimity.151 

mn  hi  88  The  Anapanasati-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  parallel  conclude  their  presentation 
by  indicating  that  the  awakening  factors  lead  to  knowledge  and  liberation  when  they 


abhidhammabhdjaniya  equates  the  awakening  factor  dhammavicaya  with  various  pannd  synonyms. 
Notably,  Nett  82,26  includes  not  only  the  awakening  factor  dhammavicaya ,  but  also  the  awakening  fac¬ 
tor  of  equanimity,  upekkhasambojjhahga,  in  a  listing  of  pannd  synonyms.  Vibh-a  313,5  relates  dham- 
mavicayasambojjhahga  to  insight  knowledge,  vipassananana.  Ps  IV  143,8  explains  that  dhammavi- 
cayasambojjhahga  stands  for  knowledge  conjoined  with  the  development  of  mindfulness,  satiyd  sam- 
payuttam  hdnam  dhammavicayasambojjhahgo.  Pet  187,3  sums  up:  “what  understands  in  accordance 
with  reality  [when  being]  concentrated,  that  is  the  awakening  factor  of  investigation-of-dharmas”,  yam 
samahito  yathabhutam  pajanati,  ayam  dhammavicayasambojjhahgo.  According  to  Mil  83,23,  realiza¬ 
tion  takes  place  through  this  particular  awakening  factor  and  is  impossible  without  it,  ekena  ...  boj- 
jhahgena  bujjhati,  dhammavicayasambojjhahgena  ...  dhammavicayasambojjhahgena  vind  chahi  boj- 
jhahgehi  na  bujjhati.  Another  noteworthy  point  in  relation  to  the  description  of  the  activity  of  the 
dhammavicayasambojjhahga,  given  in  MN  118  at  MN  III  85,16,  is  that  dhamma  here  stands  in  the 
singular,  which  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  Dharma  as  the  “teaching”.  Such  an  understanding  finds 
support  in  SN  46:3  at  SN  V  67,27,  which  describes  the  development  of  this  awakening  factor  based  on 
having  heard,  remembered,  and  reflected  on  the  teaching,  dhammam  sutva  ...  tarn  dhammam  anussarati 
anuvitakketi.  An  examination  of  the  development  of  the  same  awakening  factor  in  SN  46:52  at  SN  V 
111,1  speaks  instead  of  contemplating  dharmas  internally  and  externally,  ajjhattam  dhammesu  and  ba- 
hiddha  dhammesu,  where  the  plural  form  conveys  the  sense  of  “phenomena”  in  general;  cf.  also  the 
discussion  in  Gethin  1992a:  147-154.  The  Chinese  counterpart  to  SN  46:52,  SA  713  at  T  II  191b25, 
confirms  this,  as  according  to  its  presentation  the  task  of  this  particular  awakening  factor  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  wholesome  phenomena  and  unwholesome  phenomena,  and  SN  56:51  at 

SN  V  104,8  also  reflects  this  function  of  the  awakening  factor  dhammavicaya,  which  it  expresses  by 
presenting  proper  attention,  yoniso  manasikara,  in  regard  to  wholesome  and  unwholesome  things  as  the 
nutriment  for  dhammavicayasambojjhahga.  This  sets  a  direct  contrast  to  the  hindrance  of  doubt,  since 
according  to  SN  56:51  at  SN  V  106,11  proper  attention  in  regard  to  wholesome  and  unwholesome 
things  is  the  antidote  (literally  “anti-nutriment”,  anahara )  to  doubt.  That  is,  from  an  early  Buddhist  per¬ 
spective  the  way  to  overcome  doubt  requires  the  type  of  investigation  that  corresponds  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dhammavicayasambojjhahga. 

149  MN  118  at  MN  III  85,33  qualifies  this  rapture  to  be  “non-worldly”,  nirdmisa,  a  qualification  not  made 
in  SA  810. 

150  MN  1 18  at  MN  III  86,16:  tathasamahitam  cittam  sadhukam  ajjhupekkhita  hoti. 

151  SA  810  at  T  II  208b26:  I11  this  way,  SA  810  explicitly  presents  the  absence  of  de¬ 

sires  and  discontent  as  characteristic  for  the  progression  to  the  seventh  awakening  factor,  which  indeed 
marks  an  advanced  level  of  practice.  This  further  supports  my  earlier  suggestion  that  contemplation  of 
dharmas  in  itself  need  not  imply  the  absence  of  desires  and  discontent,  nor  does  the  absence  of  desires 
and  discontent  need  to  be  restricted  to  the  fourth  satipatthana.  In  fact,  even  though  the  seven  awaken¬ 
ing  factors  come  under  the  fourth  satipatthana  in  MN  10  at  MN  I  61,32,  MN  118  explicitly  relates  their 
development  to  each  of  the  four  satipatthdnas.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  advanced  stages  of  practice, 
when  desires  and  discontent  are  overcome  and  the  awakening  factor  of  equanimity  becomes  well  estab¬ 
lished,  need  not  be  confined  to  contemplation  of  dharmas,  but  can  take  place  with  each  satipatthana. 
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are  developed  in  dependence  on  seclusion,  dispassion,  and  cessation,  thereby  culminat¬ 
ing  in  relinquishment  or  letting  go.152 


MN  119  Kayagatasati-sutta 

The  Kayagatasati-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  mindfulness  of  the  body”,  describes  the 
development  and  benefits  of  mindfulness  of  the  body.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Madhyama-dgama . 153 

The  Kayagatasati-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  begin  by  reporting  that  the  mn  iii  88 
Buddha  visited  a  group  of  monks,154  who  had  just  been  conversing  on  the  Buddha’s 
disclosure  of  the  benefits  of  mindfulness  of  the  body.155  In  both  versions,  the  Buddha 
then  gave  a  full  exposition  of  this  topic,  an  exposition  that  covers  the  exercises  listed 
under  contemplation  of  the  body  in  the  Satipatthdna-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama 
parallel.156 

In  addition  to  the  contemplations  found  in  the  Satipatthdna-sutta,  the  Kayagatasati- 
sutta  and  its  parallel  also  examine  the  effect  of  the  four  j lianas  on  the  body.157  While 
the  Kayagatasati-sutta  at  first  describes  the  attainment  of  each  jhdna,  before  turning  to 
the  effect  of  the  jhdna  on  the  body,  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  dispenses  with  this 
description  and  directly  takes  up  the  effect  each  jhdna  has  on  the  body.  This  mode  of 


152  MN  118  at  MN  III  88,3:  vivekanissitam,  viraganissitam,  nirodhanissitam,  vossaggaparinamim ,  and  SA 

810  at  T  II  208c3:  ffcSit,  ftS, 

153  The  parallel  is  MA  81  at  T  I  554c-557c,  which  agrees  with  MN  119  on  the  title  (JttJjj'll)  and  takes 
place  at  the  village  Apana  in  the  Anga  country,  whereas  MN  1 19  takes  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savat- 
thl.  MA  81  has  been  translated  by  Kuan  2007,  for  remarks  on  MA  81  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  107, 
108,  and  145.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  156. 

154  According  to  MA  81  at  T  I  554c22,  the  Buddha  had  overheard  the  discussion  of  the  monks  with  his  di¬ 
vine  ear  and  thereon  decided  to  approach  them. 

155  While  MN  119  at  MN  III  88,22  simply  qualifies  mindfulness  of  the  body  to  be  of  great  fruit  and  bene¬ 
fit,  mahapphala  mahdnisamsa ,  MA  81  at  T  I  554c20  speaks  of  it  being  of  “great  fruit,  [leading  to]  at¬ 
taining  vision,  to  being  endowed  with  the  ‘eye’  that  sees  the  highest  benefit”,  j\.  TTH,  fWS,  TfSJH 

156  MN  119  takes  up  mindfulness  of  breathing  (without  the  turner  simile  found  in  DN  22  and  MN  10),  the 
four  postures,  various  activities,  the  anatomical  parts  of  the  body,  the  four  elements,  and  the  cemetery 
contemplations.  Similar  to  MA  98  (the  parallel  to  MN  10).  MA  81  takes  up  mindfulness  of  the  four 
postures,  various  activities,  overcoming  unwholesome  states  of  mind,  forceful  control  of  the  mind, 
mindfulness  of  breathing,  the  physical  experience  of  the  four  jhdnas ,  development  of  awareness  of 
light,  attending  to  the  sign  of  [reviewing]  contemplation,  the  anatomical  parts  of  the  body,  the  six  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  cemetery  contemplations.  For  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  differences  between 
these  two  expositions  of  body  contemplation  cf.  above  p.  80.  A  discourse  quotation  with  the  listing  of 
anatomical  parts  (not  necessarily  specific  to  the  present  instance)  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  7:27  in 
Pradhan  1967:  41 1.5,  paralleling  MN  1 19  at  MN  III  90,14,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  140al4  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  291a9;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  58a4  or  Q 
(5595)  thu  lOObl. 

157  MN  119  at  MN  III  92,24  and  MA  81  at  T  I  555bl8,  a  treatment  found  also  in  the  parallel  to  MN  10, 
MA  98  at  T  I  582c20. 
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approach  makes  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  the  attainment  of  jhana  as  such,  but  rather 
the  bodily  experience  caused  by  a  jhcma  that  comes  under  the  heading  of  mindfulness 
of  the  body. 

mn  hi  92  The  Kayagatasati-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  illustrate  the  bodily  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  four  j lianas  with  the  same  set  of  similes.  In  regard  to  the  simile  employed 
for  the  second  jhana,  which  describes  a  lake  that  does  not  receive  any  water  from  out¬ 
side  and  is  fed  only  by  water  that  wells  up  from  within  the  lake  itself,  the  Madhyama- 
agama  version  additionally  mentions  that  this  lake  is  fed  by  a  pure  mountain  spring.158 

mn  hi  94  A  minor  difference  can  also  be  found  in  relation  to  the  fourth  jhcma  simile,  which  de¬ 
scribes  a  man  seated  and  covered  from  head  to  toe  with  a  cloth.  The  Madhyama-agama 
version  indicates  that  the  cloth  used  to  cover  the  man  is  seven  or  eight  cubits  long, 
without,  however,  describing  the  colour  of  the  cloth.159 


158  MA  81  at  T  I  555b29:  “a  mountain  spring,  completely  pure  and  clean”.  lJjS,  S/fkabs-  The  same  im¬ 
age  can  also  be  found  in  version  of  this  simile  in  DA  20  at  T  I  85b21:  ‘‘like  a  clear  spring  of  water  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain”,  ^OLbTMtfiJjfeK-  A  version  of  this  simile  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  and  in  an  individ¬ 
ual  translation  similarly  speaks  of  a  pond  that  is  located  on  top  of  a  mountain,  cf.  Gnoli  1978a:  243,18: 
“a  pond  at  the  top  of  a  mountain”,  upariparvatam  ...  udakahrado  (cf.  also  fragment  512vl  in  Wille 
1990:  125)  and  T  13  at  T  I  234c  1:  ‘‘a  spring  water  pond  on  top  of  a  hillside”,  HSIIIJsLtK /'fc  The  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  lake’s  location  on  a  mountaintop  clarifies  why  such  a  lake  would  not  receive  any  water 
from  outside,  but  is  only  fed  by  a  mountain  spring  from  inside.  At  the  same  time,  this  specification 
highlights  the  aloofness  reached  by  attaining  the  second  jhana ,  an  experience  of  non-sensual  pleasure 
born  not  only  of  seclusion  but  of  concentration  proper,  resulting  in  a  unified  and  totally  tranquil  state  of 
mind.  Although  the  first  jhana  is  already  aloof  through  being  “secluded  from  sensuality”,  vivicc’  eva 
kamehi,  it  nevertheless  is  an  experience  which  due  to  is  proximity  to  sensuality  has  not  yet  reached 
total  aloofness.  This  can  be  seen  in  SN  40:1  at  SN  IV  263,16,  according  to  which  Mahamoggallana’ s 
attainment  of  the  first  jhana  was  disturbed  by  the  "arising  of  attention  to  perceptions  related  to  sensual¬ 
ity”,  kamasahagata  sanna  manasikara  samudacaranti.  With  the  attainment  of  the  second  jhana,  the 
level  of  concentration  is  not  only  “born  of  seclusion”,  but  additionally  "born  of  concentration”  proper, 
samadhijam  pTtisukham,  a  state  of  "mental  unification  that  is  internally  tranquil”,  ajjhattam  sampasa- 
danam  cetaso  ekodibhavam  and  thereby  more  decisively  aloof  from  any  disturbance  than  the  fast  jhana 
(cf.  MN  119  at  MN  III  93,5).  The  image  of  a  pure  lake  on  top  of  a  mountain,  self-sufficient  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  external  source,  aptly  conveys  such  aloofness  and  tranquillity.  According  to  the  Path  to 
Liberation  {Vunuttunaggal^j.fjjjjjj^),  the  same  is  also  implicit  in  the  reference  to  the  absence  of  any 
inflow  of  water  from  the  outside,  which  stands  representative  for  the  absence  of  initial  and  sustained 
application  of  the  mind  in  the  second  jhana,  T  1648  at  T  XXXII  418c27.  The  same  work  explains  that 
the  welling  up  of  water  from  within,  which  causes  no  waves,  illustrates  the  welling  up  of  happiness  and 
joy  bom  of  concentration  that  completely  pervade  body  and  mind  without  causing  any  mental  agitation. 
The  Path  to  Liberation  also  offers  helpful  comments  on  the  simile  used  to  illustrate  the  first  jhana.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  T  1648  at  T  XXXII  417b8,  bath  powder  in  its  natural  state  can  easily  be  scattered  by  the 
wind  (here  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  ancient  India  bathing  usually  would  have  been  undertaken 
out  in  the  open,  such  as  by  the  side  of  a  river,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  81  at  MN  II  46,21  or  MN  93  at  MN  II 
151,19).  Similarly,  a  mind  without  joy  and  concentration  will  easily  be  scattered  by  the  ‘wind"  of  the 
five  hindrances.  Thus  joy,  happiness,  and  concentration  are  to  the  mind  what  water  is  to  the  bath  pow¬ 
der,  whose  kneading  is  comparable  to  the  action  of  initial  and  sustained  application  of  the  mind. 

159  MA  81  at  T  I  555cl9:  “clothes/robes  of  seven  units  length  or  clothes/robes  of  eight  units  length”,  tM 
A,  fRAMTL  DA  30  at  T  I  133al2  uses  the  same  measurement  given  in  MA  81  and  explains  that 
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The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  does  not  give  the  size  of  the  cloth,  but  notes  that  it  is  of 
white  colour. 160  An  individual  translation  of  the  Sangiti-sutta  also  gives  the  size  of  the 
cloth,  in  addition  to  which  it  indicates  that  this  cloth  is  white,  a  colour  also  mentioned 
in  a  Dirgha-agama  version  of  this  simile.161  According  to  the  Yogacarabhumi,  the 
whiteness  of  the  cloth  in  this  simile  stands  representative  for  the  mental  purity  reached 
with  the  fourth  jhana. 162 


seven  units  length  corresponds  to  the  average  height  of  a  person.  AJf'fStffj'-  The  character  A  in  the 
Agamas  usually  refers  to  “robes”,  although  in  the  present  instance  it  could  also  stand  for  “clothing”  in 
general.  Hirakawa  1997:  1048  lists  civara,  vastra,  cela,  pata  as  equivalents  for  a  character  trans¬ 
lated  by  Soothill  1937/2000:  222  as  “clothes,  especially  a  monk’s  robes”.  The  measurements  given  in 
MA  81  would  roughly  correspond  to  the  size  of  a  monk’s  robe,  cf.  pacittiya  rule  92  at  Vin  IV  173,24, 
according  to  which  the  proper  size  for  a  robe  is  less  than  six  sugata  spans  by  nine  sugata  spans  (on  the 
sugata  span,  sugatavidatthi ,  cf.  also  Sp  III  567,21  and  Thanissaro  1994/2007:  565-566).  The  idea  be¬ 
hind  this  image  could  thus  be  taken  from  actual  experience,  as  at  times  an  itinerant  monk  who  sits 
down  to  meditate  may  cover  himself  in  this  way  with  his  robes  as  a  protection  against  flies  and  mosqui¬ 
toes;  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  7:9  at  SN  I  167,27  (or  SN2  195  at  SN2  I  359,7)  and  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  p.  80,2,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  parallels  SA  1184  at  T  II  320b24  and  SA2  99  at  T  II  408c28,  describe  the  Buddha 
seated  in  meditation  with  his  head  covered  with  his  robe.  SA  1184  and  SA2  99  explain  that  the  Buddha 
had  just  shaved  his  head,  so  that  he  may  indeed  have  covered  himself  with  his  robe  in  order  to  protect 
his  freshly  shaven  head.  The  image  of  such  protection  against  external  disturbances  by  being  totally 
covered  with  a  robe  would  well  illustrate  the  mental  state  of  imperturbability  that  is  reached  through 
attaining  the  fourth  jhana.  Just  as  by  covering  himself  with  his  robe  a  monk  would  create  the  suitable 
conditions  for  developing  his  meditation  practice,  so  by  attaining  the  fourth  jhana  he  would  create  the 
suitable  condition  for  developing  various  supernormal  powers  and  higher  meditative  attainments.  Al¬ 
though  Ps  II  323,3  does  not  bring  in  flies  and  mosquitoes,  it  also  takes  the  point  of  the  image  of  the  cloth 
to  be  related  to  the  body,  as  it  explains  that  the  man’s  body  is  kept  warm  by  the  cloth.  T  1648  at  T  XXXII 
420c2  similarly  understands  the  image  to  imply  protection  from  heat  or  cold  through  being  completely 
covered  by  the  white  cloth. 

160  MN  1 19  at  MN  III  94,17  speaks  of  a  “white  cloth”,  odata  vattha,  thereby  making  it  clear  that  from  its 
perspective  this  would  not  be  a  monk’s  robe. 

161  T  13  at  T  I  234c  14  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  fourth  jhana  with  the  example  of  a  member  of  any  of  the 

four  classes  who  covers  himself  with  a  white  cloth  that  is  eight  to  nine  units  long  (T  12  uses  A,  which 
according  to  Mathews  1963:  21  stands  for  “a  measure  of  ten  feet”.  Applying  this  measurement  would 
result  in  a  huge  cloth,  so  that  in  the  present  context  A  is  perhaps  best  taken  to  refer  to  a  unit  of  length 
corresponding  approximately  to  A)-  DA  20  at  T  I  85c4  speaks  of  “using  a  new  white  piece  of  cloth  to 
cover  the  body”,  Jfc'KtlSTtJi'i  without  giving  any  measurements. 

162  T  1579  at  T  XXX  339c8.  The  purity  reached  with  this  deep  level  of  concentration  is  explicitly  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  standard  descriptions  of  the  fourth  jhana  as  upekhasatiparisuddhi,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  119  at 
MN  III  94,1 1,  a  qualification  referred  to  in  Madhyama-dgama  discourses  as  e.g.,  MA  2  at  T 

I  422b22.  In  its  description  of  the  effect  of  the  fourth  jhana  on  the  body,  MN  1 19  at  MN  III  94,13  de¬ 
scribes  this  purity  in  terms  of  the  pure  mind  that  pervades  the  whole  body,  parisuddhena  cetasa  ...  pha- 
ritvd,  an  experience  which  MA  81  at  T  I  555cl8  depicts  in  the  following  terms:  “in  regard  to  this  body, 
he  dwells  having  accomplished  its  complete  pervasion  within  by  means  of  purity  of  the  mind  and  men¬ 
tal  understanding”,  S'HftJi'T1  A/jf/AA'Hftf-M/ll’lAfiiMi-  Thus  the  image  used  to  illustrate  the  fourth 
jhana  in  MN  119  and  MA  81  may  convey  the  idea  of  protecting  the  body  just  as  it  may  exemplify  men¬ 
tal  purity  (yet  another  interpretation  is  suggested  by  Schlingloff  1962b:  62,  who  takes  the  image  of  the 
white  cloth  that  completely  covers  the  meditator  to  represent  the  brilliancy  and  clarity  of  the  heavenly 
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After  each  of  the  body  contemplations,  the  Kayagatasati-sutta  explains  that  practis¬ 
ing  diligently  in  this  manner  will  lead  to  overcoming  thoughts  related  to  the  household 
life  and  to  concentrating  the  mind. 163  Its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  similarly  speaks 
of  practising  diligently  in  order  to  develop  concentration,  without,  however,  mentioning 
the  removal  of  thoughts  related  to  the  household  life.164 

The  Kayagatasati-sutta  next  highlights  that  mindfulness  of  the  body  includes  all 
wholesome  things,  which  it  compares  to  developing  an  awareness  that  encompasses  the 
whole  ocean,  in  the  sense  that  such  awareness  would  automatically  include  all  the  riv¬ 
ers  that  flow  into  the  ocean.165  The  Madhyama-agama  version  makes  a  similar  procla¬ 
mation,  differing  in  so  far  as  it  describes  how  on  flowing  into  the  great  ocean  all  rivers 
become  parts  of  it,  without  mentioning  any  awareness  of  the  ocean. 166 


spheres).  It  is  noteworthy  that  according  to  the  explanation  given  in  the  Pali  commentary  the  cloth  pro¬ 
tects  the  body,  an  idea  that  also  suggests  itself  from  the  wording  of  the  Madhyama-agama  simile,  where¬ 
as  the  explanation  offered  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi  fits  well  with  the  simile  found  in  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya. 

163  MN  119  at  MN  III  89,21:  “by  dwelling  diligently,  ardently,  and  resolutely  in  this  way,  memories  and 
intentions  related  to  the  household  life  are  abandoned,  and  with  their  abandoning  the  mind  becomes  in¬ 
ternally  ...  concentrated”,  evam  appamattassa  atdpino  pahitattassa  viharato  ye  ...  gehasita  sarasahkap- 
pa  te  pahTyanti,  tesam pahdnd  ajjhattam  eva  cittam  ...  samadhiyati. 

164  MA  81  at  T  I  555al5:  “in  this  way,  dwelling  alone  in  a  secluded  spot,  with  a  mind  that  is  not  negligent 

he  practises  energetically,  removes  distress  from  the  mind,  and  attains  concentration  of  the  mind; 
having  attained  concentration  of  the  mind,  he  knows  the  above  [i.e.  what  has  been  mentioned  earlier]  as 
it  really  is”,  «)«  ftjggtSfe  T'-MS,  HMMf/ETy  ffST'E,  P,p±$0|C. 

Notably,  both  discourses  apply  this  description  to  all  of  the  body  contemplations  in  their  respective 
lists,  and  thereby  also  to  the  bodily  experience  of  the  four  jhdnas.  In  MA  81  this  is  less  problematic, 
since  this  application  results  only  in  the  proposition  that  diligent  practice  of  the  four  jhdnas  will  de¬ 
velop  concentration,  although  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  natural  to  propose  that  the  diligent 
practice  of  concentration  will  lead  to  developing  the  four  jhdnas.  In  the  case  of  MN  119,  this  passage 
becomes  considerably  more  puzzling,  since  the  Pali  discourse  follows  the  attainment  of  each  of  the  four 
jhdnas  by  describing  how,  by  abiding  in  this  way,  thoughts  related  to  the  household  life  can  be  over¬ 
come,  whose  removal  then  leads  to  settling  and  concentrating  the  mind.  Yet,  to  attain  the  jhdnas  would 
require  that  the  mind  has  already  been  settled  and  concentrated  and  that  thoughts  related  to  the  house¬ 
hold  have  long  been  left  behind.  Thus,  MN  119  seems  to  present  a  stage  of  practice  preliminary  to 
jhdna  attainment  as  if  it  were  an  outcome  of  jhdna  attainment.  This  suggests  that  perhaps  at  some  com¬ 
paratively  early  stage  during  the  discourse’s  transmission  the  description  of  diligent  practice  was  added 
to  the  treatment  of  each  of  the  jhdnas,  even  though  this  description  does  not  fit  too  well  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  passage  to  which  it  was  appended.  From  the  perspective  of  the  dynamics  of  oral  transmis¬ 
sion,  it  could  easily  be  imagined  how  the  description  of  diligent  practice,  which  anyway  was  to  be  re¬ 
peated  after  each  of  the  other  body  contemplations,  was  accidentally  also  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the 
jhdnas  during  recitation. 

165  MN  119  at  MN  III  94,25.  As  an  illustration  of  mindfulness  of  the  body,  this  simile  recurs  in  AN  1:21  at 
AN  I  43,13.  Kuan  2008:  131  points  out  that  the  image  of  the  ocean  as  the  converging  point  of  all  waters 
can  also  be  found  in  the  Brhaddranyaka  Upanisad  2.4.1 1,  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  199:  sarvdsdm 
apdim  samudra  ekayanam. 

166  M A  81  at  T  I  556c  1 1 :  “just  like  the  great  ocean,  all  the  small  rivers  completely  enter  the  ocean”, 

» :A;§,  t±M  # . 
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The  two  versions  agree  in  illustrating  the  ability  to  withstand  Mara,  once  one  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  mindfulness  of  the  body,  with  a  set  of  similes  that  contrast: 

throwing  a  heavy  ball  at  a  wet  mud  wall  with  throwing  a  light  ball  at  a  door  panel, 
trying  to  light  a  fire  with  dry  wood  with  attempting  to  do  the  same  with  wet  wood, 
pouring  water  into  an  empty  jug  with  attempting  to  do  the  same  with  a  full  jug. 

They  differ,  however,  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation  (see  table  12. 8). 167 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  continues  with  another  set  of  three  similes,  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  ability  of  reaching  any  attainment  based  on  mindfulness  of  the  body  to  being 
able  to  tip  over  a  full  water  jug,  to  loosen  the  embankment  of  a  full  pond  so  that  water 
will  flow  out,  and  to  drive  a  chariot  wherever  one  wishes.168  These  three  similes  are  not 
found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  (see  table  12.8). 

Table  12.8:  Similes  in  MN  1 19  and  MA  81 


MN  119 

MA  81 

all  rivers  flow  into  ocean  ( 1 ) 
throw  heavy  ball  at  mud  (2) 
make  fire  with  dry  wood  (3) 
pour  water  into  empty  jug  (4) 
throw  light  ball  at  panel  (5) 
make  fire  with  wet  wood  (6) 
pour  water  into  full  jug  (7) 
tip  over  full  jug  (8) 
loosen  embankment  of  pond  (9) 
drive  chariot  at  one’s  wish  (10) 

all  rivers  flow  into  ocean  (— »  1 ) 
pour  water  into  empty  jug  (— >  4) 
pour  water  into  full  jug  (— »  7) 
throw  heavy  ball  at  mud  (— ►  2) 
throw  light  ball  at  panel  (— >  5 ) 
make  fire  with  dry  wood  (— ►  3) 
make  fire  with  wet  wood  (— »  6) 

#  8-10) 

The  two  versions  conclude  by  listing  the  benefits  to  be  reached  through  mindfulness 
of  the  body  (see  table  12.9). 169  They  agree  in  listing  the  abilities  to  conquer: 
discontent,170 
fear, 

the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  hunger,  etc. 

A  benefit  of  mindfulness  of  the  body  mentioned  only  in  the  Madhyama-agama  ac¬ 
count  is  that  the  three  types  of  unwholesome  intention  will  not  be  able  to  overwhelm 


167  The  pair-wise  arrangement  in  MA  81  thus  provides  the  contrast  to  each  image  immediately. 

168  The  same  similes  recur  in  AN  5:28  at  AN  III  27,26,  where  they  illustrate  how,  based  on  developing  five 
types  of  right  concentration,  any  attainment  can  be  reached.  The  image  of  driving  a  chariot  recurs  in 
MN  21  at  MN  I  124,18  to  illustrate  the  willingness  of  the  early  generation  of  monks  to  follow  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  instructions,  while  in  SN  35:198  at  SN  IV  176,16  the  same  image  illustrates  control  of  the  senses. 

169  A  listing  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  through  developing  mindfulness  of  the  body  can  also  be  found 
in  AN  1:21  at  AN  I  43-46. 

170  In  relation  to  discontent,  it  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  MN  119  at  MN  III  97,20  speaks  of  conquering 

discontent  and  delight,  aratiratisaho ,  but  then  treats  only  the  topic  of  discontent.  MA  81  at  T  I  557b  13 
consistently  speaks  only  of  discontent:  “he  bears  discontent,  if  discontent  arises,  the  mind  nevertheless 
does  not  hold  on  to  it”,  fKHT'SI,  jib  For  a  similar  case  cf.  above  p.  47  note  105. 
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the  mind.171  Other  benefits  of  a  higher  nature,  found  in  both  versions,  are  that  mindful¬ 
ness  of  the  body  enables  attaining: 
the  jhanas, 

the  supernormal  knowledges, 
the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 

Table  12.9:  Benefits  of  Body  Contemplation  According  to  MN  119  and  MA  81 


MN  119 

MA  81 

conquer  discontent  (1) 

bear  cold,  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  etc.  (— >  3) 

conquer  fear  (2) 

endure  discontent  (— >  1) 

bear  cold,  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  etc.  (3) 

endure  fear  (— >  2) 

four  jhanas  (4) 

not  be  overwhelmed  by  unwholesome  thoughts 

supernormal  powers  (5) 

4  jhanas  (— >  4) 

divine  ear  (6) 

stream-entry 

know  others’  minds  (7) 

once-return 

recollect  past  lives  (8) 

non-return 

divine  eye  (9) 

immaterial  attainments 

destruction  of  influxes  (10) 

supernormal  powers,  divine  ear,  know  others’ 
minds,  recollect  past  lives,  know  re-arising  of 
beings,  destroy  influxes  (— *  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10) 

To  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  the  other  three 
stages  of  awakening  (which  would  be  implicit  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version).172  In 
addition  to  the  four  jhanas,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  also  mentions  the  immate¬ 
rial  attainments.173  Thus,  with  some  differences  in  their  respective  listings,  the  two  ver¬ 
sions  agree  that  a  broad  range  of  benefits  can  be  expected  from  diligent  undertaking  of 
mindfulness  of  the  body. 


MN  120  Sankharuppatti-sutta 174 

The  Sankharuppatti-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  re-arising  [in  a  particular  way  by  means 

of  an]  aspiration”,  describes  how  an  aspiration  can  influence  the  mode  of  one’s  rebirth. 

A  discourse  in  the  Madhyama-agama  takes  up  the  same  topic,  although  its  mode  of 

171  MA  81  at  T  I  577bl7. 

17~  MA  81  at  T  I  557b22.  Due  to  these  additional  five  benefits  and  because  of  considering  each  of  the  four 
jhanas  as  a  single  benefit.  MA  81  at  T  I  557b9  counts  eighteen  benefits,  T'AIH  whereas  MN  119  at 
MN  III  97,18  counts  ten  benefits,  dasa  dinisamsd. 

173  MA  81  at  T  I  577c2.  In  its  description  of  the  attainment  of  the  immaterial  spheres,  MA  81  at  T  I  557c3 
already  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  which  reads  as  if  instead  of  the  immaterial  spheres  it 
were  to  be  taking  up  the  attainment  of  cessation.  MA  81,  moreover,  presents  the  four  immaterial  attain¬ 
ments  as  a  single  benefit,  whereas  it  earlier  reckoned  the  four  jhanas  as  four  benefits.  These  irregulari¬ 
ties  suggest  that  a  textual  error  may  have  occurred  in  this  passage. 

174  Be-MN  III  140,12  and  Se-MN  III  217,1  have  the  title  Sahkhdrupapatti-sutta,  while  Ps  II  106,26  refers  to 
the  present  discourse  as  Sahkhdrabhajamya-sutta. 
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presentation  is  different  to  such  an  extent  that  these  two  discourses  do  not  seem  to  be 
“parallels”  properly  speaking.175 

The  Sankharuppatti-sutta  lists  various  possible  rebirths,  covering: 
the  human  realm, 
the  sensuous  heavens, 
the  Brahma  worlds, 
the  immaterial  realms. 

According  to  its  exposition,  a  monk  may  be  reborn  in  any  of  these  realms  if  he  as¬ 
pires  to  such  rebirth  and  has: 
faith, 
virtue, 
learning, 
renunciation, 
wisdom. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  only  covers  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  worlds  and  the 
four  immaterial  realms.  According  to  its  presentation,  to  be  reborn  in  these  realms  re¬ 
quires  developing  the  corresponding  meditative  attainment.  One  who  develops  the  first 
jhana,  for  example,  will  later  on  be  reborn  in  the  Brahma  world  corresponding  to  the 
first  jhana. 

In  this  way,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  indicates  that  meditation  practice  un¬ 
dertaken  successfully  leads  to  rebirth  in  these  realms.176  It  explains  that  rebirth  takes 
place  in  this  way  because  the  experience  of  the  particular  jhana  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  corresponds  to  the  experience  of  the  respective  Brahma  world.177 

The  treatment  given  in  these  two  discourses  thus  differs  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
range  of  rebirth  modes  taken  into  account,  but  also  about  the  principle  responsible  for 
such  rebirth.  While  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  relates  rebirth  in  a  particular  realm 
to  having  developed  the  corresponding  meditative  attainment,  the  Majjhima-nikdya 


175  MA  168  at  T  I  700b-701b,  which  agrees  with  MN  120  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Sa- 
vatthl  and  has  the  title  “discourse  on  mental  practice”,  jgfjfUg.  Although  fj  usually  stands  for  sankha- 
ra,  judging  from  the  way  f  f  is  used  in  MA  168,  it  seems  to  stand  rather  for  “practice”  in  the  present 
context.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  143  highlights  the  degree  to  which  the  theme  of  the  conditions  for  re¬ 
birth  “is  ...  differently  treated  in  both  versions”.  On  MA  168  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1987:  355  note  204. 
Besides  MA  168,  another  probable  parallel  is  Senior  Kharosthi  fragment  10  (I  am  indebted  to  Mark 
Allon  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment);  cf.  also  Allon 
2008:  166.  Fragment  10  recto  b5  appears  to  have  preserved  a  reference  to  rebirth  among  wealthy  fami¬ 
lies  and  recto  c-hl0-ll  to  rebirth  among  what  in  Pali  are  the  nimmanaratT and  paranimmitavasavattino 
deva.  Fragment  10  verso  h-cl0+13  refers  to  the  Brahma  of  Five  Thousand  and  verso  b2  and  a2  to  the 
Brahma  of  Ten  Thousand,  cf.  also  recto  c-hl6. 

176  MA  168  at  T  I  700c9:  “he  is  reborn  according  to  his  mental  practice”,  $D@sf  f  A- 

177  E.g.,  in  relation  to  the  first  jhana,  MA  168  at  T  I  700c7  explains  that  “these  two  [types  of]  joy  and  hap¬ 

piness  arisen  from  seclusion  are  not  different,  the  two  are  completely  equal  ...  one  who  first  practises 
this  concentration  will  later  be  reborn  there”,  Jtt— ...  $$ 
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version’ s  exposition  centres  on  the  idea  of  being  reborn  through  the  power  of  an  aspira¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  set  of  qualities  that  do  not  mention  the  development  of  concentration. 

A  related  treatment  can  be  found  in  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  a  discourse  in  the  Angutta- 
ra-nikciya,  which  describe  how  on  giving  a  gift  someone  may  aspire  to  rebirth  in  upper 
families  or  in  the  heavenly  realms  of  the  sensuous  sphere.  These  two  discourses  present 
the  development  of  such  an  aspiration  in  terms  similar  to  the  Sahkhdruppatti-sutta ,178 
and  also  stipulate  the  need  of  a  foundation  in  morality  for  such  an  aspiration  to  come 
true.179  Although  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  discourse  do  not  explicitly 
identify  the  person  who  develops  such  an  aspiration,180  the  circumstance  that  the  aspi¬ 
ration  is  based  on  giving  a  gift  suggests  that  a  lay  aspirant  is  intended.  In  the  Sahkhdr¬ 
uppatti-sutta,  however,  the  one  who  aspires  to  rebirth  in  an  upper-class  human  family 
or  in  a  sense-sphere  heaven  is  a  monk.181  The  Sangiti-sutta  and  the  Ahguttara-nikdya 
discourse  also  envisage  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world,  in  relation  to  which  they  addition¬ 
ally  stipulate  the  need  to  go  beyond  sensuality.182 


178  DN  33  at  DN  III  258,25  (cf.  also  AN  8:35  at  AN  IV  239,13):  lam  cittam  dahati,  tam  cittam  adhitthati, 
tain  cittam  bhaveti,  which  parallels  MN  120  at  MN  III  99,27:  tam  cittam  dahati,  tam  cittam  adhitthati, 
tam  cittam  bhdveti  (Se-MN  III  217,12:  padahati  instead  of  dahati). 

179  DN  33  at  DN  III  259,1:  “I  say  this  [is  the  case]  of  a  virtuous  one,  not  of  one  who  is  not  virtuous.  Friends, 
the  mental  aspiration  of  the  virtuous  one  thrives  due  to  its  purity”,  tan  ca  kho  stlavato  vaddmi,  no  dus- 
sflassa.  ijjhat’,  avuso,  stlavato  cetopanidhi  suddhatta  (Be-DN  III  214,19,  Ce-DN  III  442,12,  and  Se-DN 
III  272,8:  visuddhatta);  cf.  also  AN  8:35  at  AN  IV  239,17.  An  exposition  of  rebirth  due  to  an  aspiration 
in  the  Sahgttiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  442cl5,  similarly  highlights  the  causal  function  of  the  purity 
of  virtue,  PH/fhjfc  which  a  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Dharmaskandha  presents  in  terms  of 
pure  action  by  way  of  the  three  doors,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  506b3:  Hi'J/f'T- 

180  DN  33  at  DN  III  258,17  and  AN  8:35  at  AN  IV  239,4  simply  speak  of  “some”,  ekacco,  corresponding 
to  — Jff  in  the  SahgTtiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  442c6,  and  in  the  Dharmaskandha,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI 
506a29. 

181  MN  120  at  MN  III  100,17  introduces  the  aspiration  to  be  reborn  in  a  heavenly  realm  of  the  sense-sphere 
by  describing  that  the  aspirant  has  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm  are  “long-lived,  beautiful  and 
enjoy  great  happiness”,  dtghayuka  vannavanto  sukhabahula  ti.  Thus,  what  motivates  the  wish  to  be  re¬ 
born  in  such  a  realm  is  quite  different  from  the  aspiration  to  reach  liberation  from  any  type  of  rebirth, 
which  according  to  a  standard  pericope  in  the  early  discourses  is  the  normative  motivation  for  going 
forth,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  7  at  MN  I  40,2.  Vetter  2000:  45  remarks  that,  although  wisdom  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  prerequisites  for  the  aspiration  to  lead  to  a  particular  rebirth,  the  same  quality  has  clearly  not  been 
fully  “developed.  If  it  were,  the  monk  would  not  wish  to  be  reborn  somewhere”.  In  fact,  for  a  monk  to 
aspire  to  rebirth  in  a  sense-sphere  heaven  is  something  MN  16  at  MN  I  102,9  considers  a  mental  bond¬ 
age,  cetaso  vinibandha.  AN  7:47  at  AN  IV  55,21  scornfully  treats  such  an  aspiration  as  being  bound  to 
sexuality;  cf.  above  p.  129  note  148.  The  disdain  for  such  aspiration  is  of  such  degree  that,  if  someone 
were  to  ask  the  monks  if  they  were  living  the  holy  life  for  the  sake  of  being  born  in  a  heavenly  sphere, 
this  would  cause  them  to  feel  repelled,  ashamed,  and  disgusted,  cf.  AN  3:18  at  AN  I  115,4.  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  remarkable  that  according  to  MN  120  the  one  who  formulates  such  an  aspiration  is  a  monk. 

182  DN  33  at  DN  III  260,1:  “I  say  this  [is  the  case]  for  a  virtuous  one,  not  for  one  who  is  not  virtuous,  for 
one  who  is  free  from  lust,  not  for  one  who  is  with  lust.  Friends,  the  mental  aspiration  of  the  virtuous 
one  thrives  due  to  its  freedom  from  lust”,  tail  ca  kho  stlavato  vaddmi,  no  dusstlassa,  vttardgassa,  no 
saragassa.  ijjhat’,  avuso,  stlavato  cetopanidhi  vttaragattd;  cf.  also  AN  8:35  at  AN  IV  241,7.  The  Sah- 
gttipaiyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  442cl9,  similarly  highlights  the  importance  of  freedom  from  lust  for 
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Similar  to  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  another  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya 
explains  that  rebirth  in  the  Brahma  worlds  is  to  be  expected  of  those  who  develop  the 
jhanas.m  The  next  discourse  in  the  same  Anguttara-nikdya  collection  then  presents  in¬ 
sightful  contemplation  of  such  jhdna  attainment  as  the  condition  for  rebirth  in  the  Pure 
Abodes.184 

The  examination  of  various  modes  of  rebirth  in  the  Sahkhdruppatti-sutta  culminates 
with  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  According  to  its  presentation,  a  monk  who  aspires 
to  this  goal  will  realize  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  and  thereby  go  beyond  any  mode 
of  rebirth,  if  he  has  faith,  virtue,  learning,  renunciation,  and  wisdom.18' 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  also  has  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  as  its  culmi¬ 
nation  point.  In  line  with  its  presentation  of  levels  of  rebirth  reached  through  develop¬ 
ing  the  jhanas  and  the  immaterial  attainments,  it  describes  how  a  monk  goes  beyond 
the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-perception  and  attains  the  cessation  of 
perceptions  and  feelings,186  which  it  reckons  the  supreme  and  most  excellent  type  of 
concentration,187  as  a  monk  who  has  reached  it  has  completely  transcended  dukkha. 


rebirth  in  the  Brahma  world,  The  Dharmaskandha,  T  1537  at  T  XXVI  506bl4,  however,  stipu¬ 
lates  the  corresponding  meditative  attainment,  similar  to  MA  168;  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1987:  356 
note  211b.  This  highlights  another  curiosity  in  the  treatment  in  MN  120,  which  presents  the  same  set  of 
conditions  for  all  of  its  rebirth  perspectives,  without  making  any  distinctions.  Thus,  just  as  faith,  virtue, 
learning,  renunciation,  and  wisdom  are  required  for  rebirth  in  a  good  householder  family,  so  the  same 
qualities  serve  their  purpose  for  rebirth  in  the  different  Brahma  worlds,  including  the  Pure  Abodes  and 
the  immaterial  realms.  For  rebirth  in  these  quite  different  realms,  some  additional  specification  would 
fit  the  context  better,  such  as  the  removal  of  lust  stipulated  in  DN  33  and  AN  8:35,  or  the  development 
of  the  different  jhanas,,  mentioned  in  MA  168.  As  it  is,  the  presentation  in  MN  120  runs  the  risk  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  misleading  impression  that  the  five  qualities  it  mentions  are  all  that  is  required  for  such  elevated 
rebirths.  Ps  IV  149,9  makes  up  for  this  by  explaining  that,  in  addition  to  the  five  qualities  mentioned  in 
the  discourse,  the  corresponding  jhanas  need  to  be  developed,  and  for  rebirth  in  the  Pure  Abodes  in¬ 
sight  up  to  non-return  is  required. 

183  AN  4:123  at  AN  II  126-128. 

184  AN  4:124  at  AN  II  128. 

185  MN  120  at  MN  III  103,23:  “such  a  monk  does  not  re-arise  anywhere  at  all'’,  ayam  ...  bhikkhu  na  kat- 
thaci  uppajjati  na  kuhinci  uppajjatTti  (B£-MN  III  146,4:  na  katthaci  upapajjatT  ti,  Se-MN  III  225,8:  na 
katthaci  uppajjati  ti,  Be  and  Se  do  not  have  the  second  part:  na  kuhinci  uppajjati ). 

186  M A  168  at  T  I  701bl2.  Hence  this  is  a  case  where  the  Chinese  version  mentions  the  attainment  of 
cessation  while  the  same  is  absent  in  the  Pali  version. 

187  MA  168  at  T 1 701bl3  illustrates  the  superiority  of  cessation  attainment  by  comparing  it  to  obtaining  ghee 
from  milk.  This  simile  occurs  also  in  other  Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  9  at  DN  I  201,24,  SN  34:1-55 
at  SN  III  264-278,  AN  4:95  at  AN  II  95,28,  AN  5:181-190  at  AN  III  219-220,  and  AN  10:91  at  AN  V 
182,6. 
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MN  121  Culasunnata-sutta 

The  Culasunnata-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  emptiness”,  depicts  the  progress  of  a 
gradual  meditation  on  emptiness.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  and  a  parallel  preserved  in  Tibetan.1 

The  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  with  Ananda  inquiring  if  he  rightly  re-  mn  iii  104 
membered  an  earlier  occasion  when  the  Buddha  had  proclaimed  that  he  often  dwelled  in 
emptiness.2  The  Buddha  confirms  that  Ananda  has  properly  remembered  this  earlier 
statement,3  followed  by  explaining  how  to  undertake  such  dwelling  in  emptiness. 

In  relation  to  the  various  steps  to  be  taken  during  the  gradual  approach  for  such  dwell¬ 
ing  in  emptiness,  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  propose  a  similar  mode  of 
contemplation.  This  contemplation  is  based  on  developing  a  unitary  type  of  experi- 


1  The  parallels  are  MA  190  at  T  I  736c-738a  and  the  mdo  chen  po  stong  pa  nyid  ces  bya  ba,  translated  by 
Jinamitra,  Prajnavarman,  and  Ye  shes  sde,  D  (290)  or  Q  (956),  edited  in  Skilling  1994a:  146-186.  MA 
190  and  the  Tibetan  version  agree  with  MN  121  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Hall  of  Migara's  Mother 
by  Savatthl.  While  MA  190  agrees  with  MN  121  on  the  title  (/J\2g  IS),  the  Tibetan  version’s  title  would 
correspond  to  Sunyatd-ndma-mahdsutra.  MN  121  and  MA  190  have  been  compared  by  Choong  1999: 
66-76.  All  three  versions  of  the  present  discourse  have  been  studied  by  Schmithausen  1981:  232-239  and 
Skilling  1997a:  335-363;  cf.  also  Skilling  2007:  233-235.  According  to  Skilling  1997a:  14  and  338,  the 
Tibetan  version  stems  from  a  Madhyama-agama  collection  that  would  have  belonged  to  the  (Mula-)Sar- 
vastivada  tradition.  For  counterparts  to  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,7-11  in  Vydkhydyukti  literature  cf.  Skilling 
2000b:  343. 

2  Skilling  1997a:  347  note  46  notes  a  minor  difference,  as  in  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,9  the  Buddha  speaks 

of  dwelling  much  in  the  ‘emptiness  dwelling’,  sunnataviharendham  ...  etarahi  bahulam  vihardmT  ti, 
while  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  simply  speak  of  dwelling  much  in  ‘emptiness’,  MA  190  at  T  I 
737a4:  and  Skilling  1994a:  148,4:  stong  pa  nyid  kyis  lan  mang  du  gnas  so.  The  idiomatic  ex¬ 

pression  vihdrena  viharati  is  a  recurring  feature  in  the  discourses  (cf.,  e.g..  DN  16  at  DN  II  130,35,  MN 
151  at  MN  III  294,2,  SN  21:3  at  SN  II  275,22,  AN  6:10  at  AN  III  284,26,  etc.),  listed  by  Wijesekera 
1993:  84  as  an  example  for  the  instrumental  case  that  expresses  “attendant  circumstances”,  so  that  this 
difference  would  be  mainly  a  matter  of  formulation. 

3  This  earlier  statement  by  the  Buddha  has  not  been  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  Pali  discourses.  Skilling 
1997a:  346  notes  that  the  Vydkhydyukti  (cf.  Lee  2001:  206,8)  takes  up  the  absence  of  a  record  of  this  say¬ 
ing  “to  demonstrate  that  the  sutra  collection  of  the  Sravakas  is  not  complete:  that  it  does  not  record  every 
teaching  given  by  the  Buddha”  (cf.  also  Cabezon  1992:  227).  Without  intending  to  dispute  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  collection  of  discourses,  it  could  nevertheless  be  noted  that  the  argument  made  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  instance  does  not  seem  to  work  too  well.  If  the  Buddha  had  given  a  full  exposition  of 
the  matter  on  that  earlier  occasion,  Ananda  would  not  have  needed  to  inquire  about  it  again  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  This  suggests  that,  on  that  former  occasion,  the  Buddha  made  only  the  short  statement 
quoted  in  the  present  discourse.  Such  a  short  statement  would  then,  due  to  its  brevity,  not  have  stood  a 
chance  to  be  recorded  as  a  discourse  on  its  own.  Other  instances  of  this  short  statement,  where  monks 
similarly  declare  that  they  often  dwell  in  emptiness,  are  also  not  found  on  their  own  but  occur  as  part  of  a 
longer  exposition,  cf.  MN  151  at  MN  III  294,4  and  Vin  II  304,12. 
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ence,4  followed  by  considering  this  experience  as  devoid  of  the  disturbances  related  to 
the  types  of  perception  that  at  this  stage  have  been  left  behind.5  The  three  versions  in¬ 
struct  to  contemplate  what  is  present  as  “existing”  and  at  the  same  time  as  “empty”  of 
what  has  been  left  behind,6  and  conclude  that  in  this  way  a  genuine  and  undistorted  ap¬ 
proach  to  emptiness  can  be  developed.7 

According  to  the  Culasuhhata-sutta  and  its  parallels,  the  Buddha  began  his  exposi¬ 
tion  by  highlighting  the  absence  of  any  animals,  possessions,  or  human  beings  -  except 
for  the  community  of  monks  -  in  the  forest  where  the  discourse  was  taking  place.8 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  turn  to  the  presence  of  the  monk  community  as  a 
first  step  in  their  gradual  approach  to  emptiness,  presenting  it  in  the  same  manner  as  all 
the  subsequent  steps  of  practice  in  the  gradual  meditation  on  emptiness  (see  table  13. 1). 9 


4  MN  121  at  MN  I  105,5+20  introduces  each  of  its  steps  (e.g.,  for  perception  of  earth)  with  the  injunction 
to  “give  attention  to  the  unity  dependent  on”  the  particular  perception  to  be  developed,  °sannam  paticca 
manasikaroti  ekattam,  and  concludes  its  treatment  of  each  step  by  indicating  that  the  experience  based 
on  such  unity  is  what  remains  at  this  point,  ° sannarn  paticca  ekattam  (on  ekattam  in  the  sense  of  a  “uni¬ 
form”  perception  cf.  Schmithausen  1981:  233  note  122).  MA  190  at  T  I  737a21+29  (e.g.,  for  perception 
of  earth)  instructs  to  be  mindful  of  a  “unitary”  or  “single”  perception,  ^ —  ...  followed  by  conclud¬ 
ing  that  what  remains  is  such  “unitary”  or  “single”  perception,  Rfg —  ...  Jf,  (a  procedure  absent  from  the 
treatment  of  the  community  of  monks  in  MA  190  at  T  I  737a9).  The  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a: 
156,3  and  160,1  (e.g.,  for  perception  of  earth)  instructs  to  give  attention  to  unity,  de  las  kha  cig  yid  la 
bya,  and  then  concludes  that  what  remains  is  the  type  of  experience  dependent  on  such  unity,  de  las  kha 
cig  la  brten  nas ,  thereby  bringing  in  the  idea  of  “dependence”  found  also  in  the  Pali  version  (I  take  kha 
cig  to  be  a  confusion  of  ekatta  or  ekatva  for  ekacca  or  ekatya,  as  suggested  by  Skilling  1997a:  349). 

5  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,23:  ye  assu  daratha  ...  te  ’dha  na  sand,  MA  190  at  T  I  737al5:  TjTfSS'ff  ... 
xEitii,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  154,1:  nyon  mongs  pa'i  gnas  gang  dag  yin  pa  de  dag 
med.  While  MN  121  speaks  first  of  the  disturbances  and  then  of  contemplating  what  is  there  and  what  is 
not  there,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  adopt  the  opposite  sequence.  The  term  daratha,  derived  from 
dara,  for  which  Bohtlingk  1883/1998c:  70  s.v.  dara  gives  “bersten,  sprengen,  zerreissen”  and  MW:  470 
s.v.  dara  “cleaving,  breaking”,  thus  sets  a  contrast  to  the  “unitary”  character  of  these  experiences,  which 
are  developed  by  overcoming  any  daratha  related  to  the  perceptions  that  are  to  be  left  behind.  On  dara¬ 
tha  cf.  also  Brough  1962/2001:  186  and  Skilling  1997a:  352-355. 

6  MN  121  at  MN  III  105,22:  yam  hi  kho  tattha  na  hoti,  tena  tam  Surinam  samanupassati,  yam  pana  tattha 

avasittham  hoti ,  tam  santam  idam  atthi  ti  pajanati  (B‘-MN  III  147,24  and  Ce-MN  III  264,28:  santam 
idam ),  MA  190  at  T  I  737al7:  isfiSW##,  ffiMJE*#.  and  the  Ti¬ 

betan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  154,5:  de  Ita  bas  na  gang  la  gang  med  pa  de  des  stong  ngo  zhes  bya  bar 
yang  dag  par  rjes  su  mthong  yang,  de  la  lhag  ma  gang  yod  pa  de  de  la  yod  do  zhes  bya  bar  yang  dag  pa 
ji  Ita  ba  bzhin  du  rab  tu  shes  te. 

7  MN  121  at  MN  III  105,2  additionally  qualifies  this  entry  into  emptiness  as  “pure”,  parisuddha,  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  not  made  in  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels. 

8  Although  the  items  listed  in  the  Tibetan  version  are  more  numerous  than  those  listed  in  MN  121  and  MA 
190,  the  basic  idea  of  the  absence  of  animals,  possessions,  and  human  beings  (except  for  the  monks)  is 
the  same  in  the  three  versions.  For  a  discussion  and  survey  of  the  listings  in  the  three  versions  cf.  Skilling 
1997a:  348  and  363.  Hayashima  1962:  758  and  765  notes  that  the  early  Buddhist  conception  of  empti¬ 
ness  was  closely  related  to  the  solitary  and  remote  lifestyle  of  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  something 
particularly  evident  in  the  present  instance. 

9  In  MA  190  at  T  I  737al0  it  is  the  Buddha  himself  who  views  the  absence  of  animals,  etc.,  as  empty  and 
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The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  then  proceed  to  perception  of  the  forest,10  which  thus 
forms  the  second  step  of  the  meditative  development  of  emptiness  in  their  versions.  The 
Pali  version,  however,  does  not  reckon  awareness  of  the  monk  community  as  a  stage  in 
itself,  as  it  immediately  continues  by  directing  attention  to  perception  of  the  forest.11 

The  step  that  follows  perception  of  the  forest  in  the  gradual  meditation  on  emptiness,  mn  iii  105 
described  in  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels,  requires  developing  a  unitary  per¬ 
ception  of  earth  by  not  giving  attention  to  such  things  as  valleys  and  mountains,  etc.12 
The  three  versions  illustrate  this  unitary  perception  of  earth  by  comparing  it  to  fixing 
the  hide  of  an  ox  with  pegs  until  it  is  fully  stretched  and  without  any  wrinkles.13 

This  process  of  mental  abstraction  by  ‘emptying’  or  ‘voiding’  the  mind  of  its  former 
perceptions  proceeds  in  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  from  the  perception  of 
earth  to  the  perceptions  of: 
boundless  space, 
boundless  consciousness, 
nothingness. 

The  gradual  approach  to  emptiness  thus  progresses  through  the  types  of  perception 
that  correspond  to  the  first  three  of  the  four  immaterial  attainments.  Each  time,  the  re¬ 
spective  experience  is  contemplated  in  the  following  manner: 
as  empty  of  what  is  not  there  (the  former  perceptions), 
as  not  empty  of  what  is  there  (the  present  perception). 

According  to  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels,  in  this  way  it  becomes  possible 
to  develop  a  genuine  and  undistorted  meditative  entry  into  emptiness.  A  minor  differ¬ 
ence  is  that,  in  relation  to  each  perception,  the  Pali  discourse  depicts  how  the  mind  gets 
firmly  established  in  the  respective  experience,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions.14 


the  presence  of  the  monks  community  as  what  is  still  there:  “I  contemplate  it  as  empty”,  and 

"I  contemplate  it  as  truly  existing”,  fScM Km-TT-  whereas  the  ensuing  steps  of  contemplation  have  a 
monk  as  their  subject,  fx,  and  are  described  without  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  “I”,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA 
190  at  T  I  737al8:  and  MJCmIT- 

10  MA  190  at  T  I  737al3:  — and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  152,7:  dgon  par  'du  shes 
pa. 

11  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,17:  bhikkhusangham  paticca  ekattam,  directly  followed  in  the  next  line  at  MN  III 
104,18  by  arannasannatn  paticca  manasikaroti  ekattam.  The  perception  of  forest  recurs  in  AN  6:42  at 
AN  III  343,9  (=  AN  8:86  at  AN  IV  344,6)  as  a  means  to  develop  a  unitary  experience,  ekatta.  Vism  73,17 
considers  the  same  as  a  supportive  condition  for  developing  concentration. 

12  While  MN  121  at  MN  III  105,10  only  takes  up  what  should  not  be  attended  to  in  order  to  develop  a  uni¬ 
tary  perception  of  earth,  MA  190  at  T 1 737a23  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  156,9  also  men¬ 
tion  what  should  be  attended  to,  describing  that  the  meditating  monk  gives  attention  to  the  aspect  of  same¬ 
ness,  similar  to  looking  at  the  palm  of  a  hand. 

13  This  simile  recurs  in  MA  199  at  T  I  760b28  to  illustrate  a  particular  torture  administered  to  evildoers  in 
hell,  where  the  tongue  is  stretched  out  and  fixed  by  a  hundred  pegs,  a  punishment  also  described  in  Ja 
541  at  Ja  VI  112,31;  cf.  also  EA  50.5  at  T  II  810c27. 

14  MN  121  at  MN  III  104,22:  ‘‘the  mind  enters  into  it,  acquires  confidence  in  it,  is  established  in  it,  and  set¬ 
tles  into  it”,  cittain  pakkhandati  pasTdati  santitthati  adhimuccati  (I  follow  Schmithausen  1981:  234  note 
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MN  III  107 


The  Pali  version  next  takes  up  the  attainment  of  neither-perception-nor-non-percep- 
tion.  This  step  is  not  found  in  the  Chinese  and  the  Tibetan  versions  (see  table  13.1). 

Table  13.1:  Gradual  Descent  into  Emptiness  in  MN  121  and  its  Parallels 


MN  121 

MA  190  &  D  290/Q  956 

forest (1) 
earth  (2) 
infinite  space  (3) 
infinite  consciousness  (4) 
nothingness  (5) 

neither-perception-nor-non-perception  (6) 
signlessness  (7a) 
signlessness  (7b) 

monastery 

forest  (— >  1) 

earth  (— >  2) 

infinite  space  (— »  3) 

infinite  consciousness  (— >  4) 

nothingness  (— *  5) 

signlessness  (— >  7) 

(*  6) 

The  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  in  presenting  the  signless  concentration 
of  the  mind  as  the  last  step  in  this  gradual  series  of  perceptions.15 


124  and  adopt  the  reading  adhimuccati  found  in  Be-MN  III  147,18,  Ce-MN  III  264,21,  and  Se-MN  III 
227,1,  instead  of  Ee:  vimuccatv,  cf.  also  above  p.  194  note  263.  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  reading  vi- 
muccati  would  be  the  expression  vimocayam  cittam  in  MN  118  at  MN  III  83,10  which,  since  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  samadaham  cittam,  clearly  occurs  in  a  context  closely  related  to  the  development  of  concen¬ 
tration). 

15  MA  190  at  T  I  737c3  actually  speaks  of  “unconscious  concentration  of  the  mind”,  The  notion 

of  a  meditative  experience  that  involves  the  absence  of  perception  is  reflected  in  the  expression  asam- 
j[n]isa(m)[a]pattih,  found  in  the  otherwise  unrelated  fragment  SHT  IV  623  folio  40V6  (p.  256);  cf.  also 
the  asannasamapatti  mentioned  in  Sp  II  514,17.  The  reference  in  MA  190  to  T'SfE,  however,  points  to 
an  equivalent  to  cetosamadhi  instead  of  samapatti.  Moreover,  since  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  parallels  qual¬ 
ify  the  present  experience  as  “signless”,  cf.  MN  121  at  MN  III  107,29:  animitta  and  the  Tibetan  version 
in  Skilling  1994a:  172,5:  mtshan  ma  med pa  (though  the  Tibetan  version  differs  in  as  much  as  it  speaks 
of  the  signless  “element”  or  "sphere”,  dbyings,  instead  of  the  signless  “concentration  of  the  mind”),  it 
seems  that  in  the  present  case  the  character  “perception”,  should  be  corrected  to  fg,  “sign”,  resulting 
in  what  is  the  standard  rendering  of  the  signless  concentration  of  the  mind  as  MfiT'SS;  for  other  cases 
where  Jf,  and  fg  appear  to  have  been  confused  with  each  other  cf.  above  p.  274  note  54.  The  main  point 
in  developing  such  a  “signless”  form  of  meditation  appears  to  be  not  to  allow  attention  to  he  concerned 
with  any  “sign”,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  43  at  MN  1 296,33.  A  “sign”  in  such  contexts  refers  to  those  aspects,  marks, 
and  characteristics  by  which  one  recognizes  phenomena.  Several  Pali  discourses  relate  meditation  on 
signlessness  to  the  path  to  liberation  or  to  liberation  itself.  Thus  MN  43  at  MN  I  298,22  and  SN  41:7  at 
SN  IV  297,25  speak  of  unsurpassable  liberation  of  the  mind,  akuppa  cetovimutti,  as  the  highest  of  all 
signless  experiences.  According  to  SN  43:4  at  SN  IV  360,16  and  SN  43:12  at  SN  IV  363,12,  animitta 
samadhi  constitutes  a  path  that  leads  to  the  asankhata.  AN  3:163  at  AN  I  299,14  relates  animitta  sama- 
dhi  to  the  removal  of  raga,  dosa,  and  moha.  AN  7:53  at  AN  IV  78,19  takes  up  a  monk  who  dwells  in 
signlessness,  animittavihdrin,  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  of  various  noble  disciples.  To  be  able  to 
practise  signless  concentration  of  the  mind  does,  however,  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  level  of  reali¬ 
zation,  since  AN  6:60  at  AN  III  397,1 1  describes  the  case  of  a  monk  who,  priding  himself  on  having 
attained  signless  meditative  experiences,  neglects  seclusion  and  excessively  associates  with  others,  as  a 
result  of  which  lust  invades  his  mind  and  he  finally  disrobes.  An  additional  perspective  on  signlessness 
can  be  found  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  according  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
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The  three  versions  direct  insightful  contemplation  to  the  conditioned  and  mentally  mniiiios 
fabricated  nature  of  such  signless  concentration.  While  the  Pali  discourse  instructs  to 
contemplate  this  experience  as  impermanent  and  subject  to  cessation,16  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  accounts  recommend  avoiding  delight  in  relation  to  this  attainment.17 

The  Pali  discourse  stands  alone  in  taking  up  the  signless  concentration  of  the  mind 
twice  (see  above  table  13.1).  The  Chinese  and  the  Tibetan  versions  mention  signless 
concentration  only  once  and  then  continue  directly  with  the  insightful  contemplation  to 
be  undertaken  in  regard  to  this  experience. 

The  Pali  version  also  speaks  twice  of  the  only  “disturbance”  that  remains  at  this  stage, 
which  is  the  continuity  of  the  six  sense-spheres  conditioned  by  the  life  faculty.18  The 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  speak  of  the  six  sense-spheres  and  the  life  faculty  only 
once,  as  part  of  the  retrospective  knowledge  after  the  influxes  have  been  eradicated.19 


signlessness  (in  its  ultimate  sense)  without  at  first  developing  concentration  on  emptiness,  cf.  SA  80  at  T 
II  20b4:  “having  attained  emptiness,  it  is  possible  to  develop  signlessness”,  a  state¬ 

ment  SA  80  precedes  by  explaining  that  without  having  attained  emptiness,  to  develop  signlessness  is 
not  possible.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  sunyatd  and  animitta  cf.  also  SHT  V  1131  V4- 
5  (p.  126).  These  various  passages  make  it  clear  why  signless  concentration  of  the  mind  comes  as  the 
climax  of  the  gradual  development  of  emptiness  described  in  MN  121  and  its  parallels.  For  a  detailed 
study  of  different  occurrences  of  animitta  in  the  Pali  discourses  and  commentaries  cf.  Harvey  1986. 

16  MN  121  at  MN  III  108,17:  “this  is  impermanent  and  subject  to  cessation”,  tad  aniccam  nirodhadham- 
man  ti. 

17  MA  190  at  T  I  737cl  1  describes  the  reflection  like  this:  “I  do  not  delight  in  this,  do  not  seek  this,  it  is  not 

suitable  [for  me]  to  be  established  on  this”,  According  to  the  Tibetan  ver¬ 

sion  in  Skilling  1994a:  174,7:  “it  is  not  suitable  to  delight  in  it,  to  approve  of  it,  to  become  attached  to  it, 
or  to  remain  attached  to  it”  (my  translation),  de  la  ni  mngon  par  dga’  bar  bya  ba  'am,  mngon  par  brjod 
par  bya  ba  'am,  lhag  par  chags  par  bya  ba  'am,  lhag  par  chags  siting  gnas  par  bya  bar  mi  rigs  so.  Schmit- 
hausen  1981:  236  note  136  suggests  that  mngon  par  brjod  pa  could  be  a  mistaking  of  abhilasitum  for 
abhilapitum.  Although  mngong  par  brjod  pa  is  indeed  the  standard  rendering  of  abhilapanata,  cf.  eg. 
BHSD:  56  s.v.  and  entry  no.  2795  in  the  Mahdvyutpatti,  Sakaki  1926:  201  (for  a  discussion  of  abhila¬ 
panata  cf.  also  Cox  1992/1993:  79-82  and  Gethin  1992a:  39-40),  in  the  present  context  an  alternative 
way  of  understanding  mngong  par  brjod  pa  might  be  that  it  renders  abhivaditum,  found  as  part  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  sequence  of  verbs,  e.g.,  in  MN  106  at  MN  II  263,7:  abhinanditum  ...  abhivaditum  ...  ajjhositum,  or 
else  in  MN  38  at  MN  I  266,29:  abhinandati  abhivadati  ajjhosaya  titthati.  A  Sanskrit  fragment  version  of 
this  verb  series  in  SHT  III  865V4-5  (p.  114),  however,  does  not  include  abhivaditum,  as  it  only  reads 
(a)[bh](i)n(am)ditum  vd  adhyavasitum  vd  adhyava(saya)  vd  sthatum. 

18  MN  121  thereby  no  longer  conforms  to  its  own  pattern  of  overcoming  a  particular  “disturbance”  with 
each  of  the  successive  steps.  Schmithausen  1981:  237  comments  that  “this  appears  strange  in  a  text  which 
up  to  this  point  had  strictly  followed  a  pattern  of ...  progressive  spiritual  stages.  In  such  a  framework,  the 
two  final  sections  give  the  impression  of  being  ...  a  juxtaposition  of  an  original  and  a  revised  version  of 
the  final  portion”. 

19  MA  190  at  T  I  737cl5  and  Skilling  1994a:  176,11.  corresponding  to  the  second  occurrence  of  the  six 
sense-spheres  and  the  life  faculty  in  MN  121  at  MN  III  108,26;  on  the  instruction  regarding  the  six  sense- 
spheres  cf.  also  Tanto  2004.  Here  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  offer  a  more  straightforward  per¬ 
spective,  since  to  speak  of  the  six  sense-spheres  as  the  only  disturbance  left  makes  sense  in  relation  to 
retrospective  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  Once  the  influxes  are  destroyed,  sensory  ex¬ 
perience  is  indeed  the  only  disturbance  left  (Ps  IV  154,1  explains  that  the  reference  to  the  six  sense- 
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According  to  all  versions,  insight  contemplation  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  signless 
concentration  of  the  mind  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  which  the  Pali  and 
the  Tibetan  discourses  qualify  as  an  unsurpassable  manifestation  of  emptiness.20 
mn  hi  109  The  Pali  version  refers  to  recluses  and  Brahmins  in  past,  present,  or  future  times  who 
dwell  in  this  type  of  pure  and  supreme  emptiness,  while  its  two  parallels  speak  of 
Tathagatas  of  the  past,  present,  and  future.21  The  three  versions  conclude  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha  encouraging  Ananda  to  put  this  gradual  approach  to  emptiness  into  practice.22 


MN  122  Mahasuniiata-sutta22 

The  Mahasunnato-sutta,  the  “greater  discourse  on  emptiness”,  takes  up  the  topic  of 
emptiness  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhya- 
ma-agama  and  a  parallel  preserved  in  Tibetan.24 


spheres  stands  for  “what  is  related  to  the  six  sense-spheres”,  salayatanapatisamyuttam,  i.e.,  experiences 
through  the  six  senses),  standing  representative  for  the  subtlest  degree  of  dukkha  recognized  in  early 
Buddhism,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  all  that  is  conditioned,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  33  at  DN  III  216,22  and  its 
parallel  DA  9  at  T  I  50bl2  (on  the  three  types  of  dukkha  cf.  also  Schmithausen  1977;  on  a  Jain  counter¬ 
part  to  sankhdradukkhata  cf.  Jaini  1977/2001).  The  same  qualification  does,  however,  not  fit  signless 
concentration  of  the  mind,  which  by  its  very  absence  of  signs  would  be  aloof  from  sensory  experience. 

20  MN  121  at  MN  III  109,1:  paramdnuttard  sunnatavakkanti  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a: 
178,2:  stongpa  nyid  la  'jug pa  bla  na  medpa. 

21  MN  121  at  MN  III  109,2,  MA  190  at  T  I  737c21.  and  Skilling  1994a:  178,10.  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
versions  of  this  statement  fit  the  context  well,  since  the  discourse  as  a  whole  is  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  Buddha's  statement  that  he  often  dwelled  in  emptiness.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
discourse  to  conclude  by  referring  to  the  dwelling  in  emptiness  of  a  Tathagata,  an  expression  used  regu¬ 
larly  to  refer  to  the  Buddha,  but  which  in  a  more  general  sense  can  also  include  all  arahants,  cf.,  e.g., 
MN  22  at  MN  I  140,5,  SN  54:12  at  SN  V  327,8,  or  Sn  3:4  at  Sn  467-477.  Ps  IV  154,16  takes  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  “recluses  and  Brahmins”,  used  in  MN  121  for  those  who  dwell  in  emptiness,  to  intend  only 
Buddhas  and  their  disciples  in  the  present  context.  In  fact,  as  according  MN  1 1  at  MN  1 66,3,  MA  103  at  T 
I  591a20,  and  EA  27.2  at  T  II  644al6  heterodox  recluses  and  Brahmins  did  not  really  understand  the 
problem  posed  by  clinging  to  a  doctrine  of  self,  one  would  not  expect  MN  121  to  propose  that  these 
same  heterodox  recluses  and  Brahmins  were  able  to  dwell  in  supreme  emptiness. 

22  MN  121  at  MN  III  109,13,  MA  190  at  T  II  737c29,  and  Skilling  1994a:  180,5.  Skilling  1997a:  358  notes 
that  while  MN  121  and  the  Tibetan  version  report  only  that  Ananda  rejoiced  in  the  discourse,  MA  190  at 
T  I  738al  adds  that  other  monks  also  rejoiced  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition.  Such  variations  are  found  fre¬ 
quently  between  parallel  versions  of  the  same  discourse,  e.g.,  MN  122  at  MN  III  118,6  reports  only  that 
Ananda  rejoiced,  while  its  parallel  MA  191  at  T  I  740cl  reports  that  Ananda  and  the  monks  rejoiced,  and 
the  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Skilling  1994a:  262,4  mentions  only  the  monks.  It  appears  to  be  a  stylistic  de¬ 
vice  in  the  early  discourses  that  by  mentioning  the  most  important  member  of  a  group,  anyone  else  who 
may  be  present  is  implicitly  included.  Thus  by  naming  Ananda,  presumably  anyone  else  present  is  also 
taken  into  account.  In  the  case  of  MN  121  this  is  self-evident,  as  unless  other  monks  had  been  present,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  direct  Ananda’ s  awareness  to  the  community  of  monks  as  a  first  step  in 
the  meditative  development  of  emptiness;  cf.  also  above  p.  66,  p.  474  note  169  and  p.  618  note  161. 

23  Skilling  1997a:  368  draws  attention  to  an  alternative  title  given  in  the  commentary,  Ps  IV  157,13,  which 
speaks  of  the  discourse  on  ‘breaking  up  the  crowd’,  ganabhedanam  nama  idam  suttam,  a  title  that  takes 
up  the  present  discourse’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  excessive  socializing. 
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The  Mahasunhata-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  begin  by  describing 
how  the  Buddha  chanced  upon  a  number  of  resting  places  prepared  for  monks.25  The 
commentary  explains  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  Buddha  had  come  across  such  a 
large  group  of  monks  living  together  in  the  same  place.26 

According  to  all  versions,  Ananda  explained  to  the  Buddha  that  the  monks  had  come 
together  to  make  robes.27  The  Tibetan  version  provides  the  additional  indication  that 
the  seats  or  mats  had  been  left  outside  in  the  open.28 

This  could  be  a  sign  of  heedlessness,  since  according  to  the  monastic  rules  the  monks 
should  have  stored  those  mats  away.29  This  additional  detail  in  the  Tibetan  version 

24  The  parallels  are  MA  191  at  T  I  738a-740c  and  the  mdo  chen  po  stong  pa  nyid  chen  po  zhes  bya  ba, 

translated  by  Jinamitra,  Prajnavarman,  and  Ye  shes  sde,  D  (291)  or  Q  (957),  edited  in  Skilling  1994a: 
188-262,  with  a  detailed  study  in  Skilling  1997a:  365-400;  cf.  also  Skilling  2007:  235-237.  On  MA  191 
cf.  also  Choong  1999:  79-84.  MA  191  and  the  Tibetan  version  agree  with  MN  122  on  the  location.  MA 
191  also  agrees  with  MN  122  on  the  title  The  title  of  the  Tibetan  version  would  correspond  to 

Mahdsunyatd-nama-mahdsutra  and  thus  applies  the  qualification  “great”  to  “emptiness”  and  to  the  “dis¬ 
course”.  The  qualification  “great  discourse”,  mahasutra,  is  something  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  MN  122 
has  in  common  with  the  Tibetan  parallel  to  MN  121  and  a  number  of  other  selected  discourses,  so  that 
only  the  qualification  of  emptiness  as  “great”  is  specific  to  the  present  instance.  Thus,  the  Tibetan  paral¬ 
lel  to  MN  121  takes  up  “emptiness”,  while  the  parallel  to  MN  122  is  on  “great  emptiness”.  Abhidh-k 
4:60  in  Pradhan  1967:  235,17  similarly  refers  to  the  present  discourse  as  a  treatment  of  “great  emptiness”, 
mahatyam  sunyatayam.  Regarding  the  relationship  between  MN  121  and  MN  122,  Choong  1999:  83 
makes  the  pertinent  observation  that  in  MN  121  "the  practice  proceeds  vertically,  step  by  step  ...  through 
the  fading  away  of  ...  perceptions  in  the  process  of  practising  emptiness”  up  to  the  culmination  point  of 
emptiness  with  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  MN  122,  however,  “proceeds  horizontally  from  inner  to 
outer”,  as  it  progresses  from  the  meditative  abiding  in  emptiness  to  various  practices  related  to  this  abid¬ 
ing.  Skilling  1997a:  14  and  369  notes  that  the  Tibetan  version  would  have  belonged  to  a  (Mula-)Sar- 
vastivada  Madhyama-agama  collection.  Wille  2004:  146  note  5  mentions  a  Sanskrit  fragment  from  the 
British  Library  collection  as  a  possible  parallel  to  MN  122  at  MN  III  114.  For  a  discourse  quotation  in 
Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  60. 

25  MN  122  at  MN  III  110,3  stands  alone  in  describing  that,  on  seeing  these  resting  places,  the  Buddha  re¬ 
flected:  “are  many  monks  living  here”,  sambahula  nu  kho  idha  bhikkhu  viharantT  ft'? 

26  Ps  IV  155,18:  “previously  the  Blessed  One  had  not  seen  ten  or  twelve  monks  living  together  in  one  place”, 
ito  kira  pubbe  bhagavata  dasa  dvadasa  bhikkhu  ekatthane  vasanta  na  ditthapubba. 

27  While  MN  122  at  MN  III  110,9  simply  describes  that  the  Buddha  sat  down  on  a  prepared  seat,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  versions  depict  Ananda"  s  reception  of  the  Buddha  with  additional  detail.  According  to 
MA  191  at  T  I  738al2,  when  Ananda  saw  the  Buddha  approaching  he  took  the  Buddha’s  bowl  and  robe, 
set  out  a  seat,  and  brought  water  for  washing  the  Buddha’s  feet.  According  to  the  Tibetan  version  in 
Skilling  1994a:  192,6,  Ananda  arranged  a  seat  for  the  Buddha  and  welcomed  the  Buddha,  inviting  him 
to  sit  down. 

2S  Skilling  1994a:  190,9:  “outside  of  the  dwelling  place  many  mats  had  been  laid  out”  (my  translation), 
gtsug  lag  khang  du  bla  gab  med  par  stan  rab  tu  mang  po  dag  bting  ste  dong  ngo. 

29  The  injunction  to  stow  away  bedding  and  seats  is  found  in  pdcittiya  or  patayantika  rules  14  and  15  in 
the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  643c26  and  T  XXII  644c6,  in  the  Kasyaplya  Vinaya ,  T 
1460  at  T  XXIV  662bl2,  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  342al4  and  T  XXII  342c9,  in 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  42c9  and  T  XXII  43bl4.  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
T  1442  at  T  XXIII  780al9  and  T  XXIII  784a24,  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  77a21 
and  T  XXIII  78al2,  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  IV  39,24  and  Vin  IV  41,21. 


MN  III  109 


MN  III  110 
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receives  support  from  the  Pali  commentary,  which  reports  Ananda  thinking  that  the 
Buddha  must  have  seen  that  the  monks  had  not  put  away  their  bedding  and  was  going 
to  rebuke  them  for  it.3" 

The  three  versions  agree  that  the  Buddha  expressed  his  disapproval  of  excessive  so¬ 
cializing,  explaining  that  a  monk  who  delights  in  company  will  be  unable  to  easily  ex¬ 
perience  the  happiness  of  renunciation,  seclusion,  peace,  and  awakening,31  and  will  also 
be  unable  to  reach  temporary  or  perpetual  liberation  of  the  mind.32 
mn hi  ill  According  to  all  versions,  the  Buddha  explained  that  to  delight  in  any  manifestation 
of  material  form  inevitably  leads  to  dukkha,  since  material  form  is  impermanent. 

Next  the  Buddha  described  his  own  dwelling  in  emptiness,  which  the  Pali  version  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  dwelling  in  emptiness  internally  by  not  giving  attention  to  any  sign.33 
According  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions,  however,  the  Buddha’s  own  practice 
was  rather  a  dwelling  in  external  emptiness  after  overcoming  perceptions  of  form.34 


30  Ps  IV  157,27:  “surely  those  monks  have  not  set  their  bedding  in  order  and  the  Blessed  One  would  have 
seen  it.  Being  displeased  with  this,  the  teacher  well  wishes  to  admonish  them”,  addha  etehi  bhikkhfihi 
na  patisdmitdni  senasanani,  bhagavatd  ca  ditthani  bhavissanti.  iti  anattamd.no  satthd  sutthu  niggahetu- 
kamo. 

31  MA  191  at  T  I  738a23  adds  to  this  the  “noble  happiness”,  |g§^,  the  “non-carnal  happiness”, 

(nirdmisa),  and  the  “happiness  [beyond]  birth  and  death”,  The  “noble  happiness”  recurs  also 

in  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  196,3:  ’phags  pa’i  bde  ba.  It  is  perhaps  also  noteworthy  that 
MA  191  at  T  I  738a24  refers  to  the  nekkhammasukha  found  in  MN  122  at  MN  III  110,20  as  ASI, 
literally  “happiness  of  no  desire”  (cf.  also  MA  102  at  T  I  589al5,  which  has  “thought  of  no  de¬ 

sire”,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  expression  nekkhammavitakka  found  in  its  parallel  MN  19  at  MN  I  114,28), 
whereas  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  196,3  speaks  of  “going  forth  happiness”  (my  translation), 
ages  par  'byung  ba’i  bde  ba.  Bapat  1969:  3,  cf.  also  Sasaki  1963:  481,  notes  that  the  use  of  ftEgt  shows 
awareness  of  the  form  naiskamya,  instead  of  the  form  naiskramya  found  regularly  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit 
texts  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  548,20  or  Lefmann  1902:  136,8  or  in  Vaidya  1958b: 
95,12,  or  else  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  206,5  or  in  Senart  1882a:  173,13),  a  form  which  also  un¬ 
derlies  the  Tibetan  rendering  as  “going  forth”.  On  naiskamya  and  naiskramya  cf.  also  Bapat  1946,  Ge- 
thin  1992a:  191-192,  Masefield  1986:  74,  Norman  1997/2004:  115,  Sasaki  1986/1992:  1-14,  and  Shukla 
1991:  cxxvi-cxxvii. 

32  MN  122  at  MN  III  110,31:  sdmayikam  va  kantam  cetovimuttim  upasampajja  viharissati,  asamayikam  vd 
akuppan  ti  (Ce-MN  III  272,33:  sdmayikam  and  asamayikam),  MA  191  at  T  I  738b6: 

and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  198,7:  re  shig  dus  dang  sbyor  zhing 
bsrung  ba  'i  sems  mam  par  grol  ba  'am,  dus  dang  mi  sbyor  zhing  mi  nyams  pa  lus  kyis  mngon  sum  du 
byas  nas  bsgrubs  te  gnas  par  ’gyur  ba. 

33  MN  122  at  MN  III  111,7:  “not  giving  attention  to  any  sign,  to  dwell  having  attained  internal  emptiness”, 
sabbanimittdnam  amanasikara  ajjhattam  sunnatam  upasampajja  viharitum  (Se-MN  III  236,3:  viharati). 

34  MA  191  at  T  I  738bl4:  “overcoming  all  perceptions  of  form,  [I]  abide  in  external  emptiness”,  Jjf — fTJCi 

fTfr’AI'ZJ:,  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Skilling  1994a:  200,6:  “having  fully  passed  beyond  any  per¬ 
ception  of  form,  I  dwell  having  directly  attained  external  emptiness”  (my  translation),  mam  pa  thams 
cad  du  gzugs  kyi  ’du  shes  las  yang  dag  par  'das  nas,  phyi  stong  pa  nyid  skus  mngon  sum  du  mdzad  nas 
bsgrubs  te  bzhugs  pa.  Skilling  1997a:  379  notes  an  explanation  given  in  the  Yogacarabhumi,  cf.  Delhey 
2009a:  185,3  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  337b5,  according  to  which  giving  attention  to  emptiness  externally 
by  overcoming  all  perceptions  of  material  form  stands  for  going  beyond  the  five  types  of  sense  pleasure. 
This  explanation  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  context,  since  perceptions  related  to  the 
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The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  the  reference  to  the  Buddha’s  abiding  in  empti¬ 
ness  internally  intends  his  fruition  attainment.35  The  fruition  attainment  of  an  arahant 
takes  Nirvana  as  its  object  and  would  indeed  be  an  experience  devoid  of  any  signs. 

In  contrast,  the  need  to  overcome  perceptions  of  material  form,  mentioned  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  versions,  recurs  regularly  in  other  discourses  as  the  starting  point  for 
attaining  the  sphere  of  boundless  space.  The  close  relationship  between  overcoming 
perceptions  of  form  and  the  attainment  of  boundless  space  is  of  such  regularity  in  the 
discourses  as  to  make  it  quite  probable  that  the  same  attainment  is  meant  in  the  present 
context.36  The  sphere  of  boundless  space  could  indeed  be  reckoned  as  a  dwelling  in 
“external”  emptiness,  as  such  experience  of  all-pervading  space  is  devoid  of  any  mate¬ 
rial  objects.37 

Yet,  the  Culasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  consider  the  sphere  of  boundless  space  as 
only  an  intermediate  step  in  their  gradual  approach  to  emptiness,38  a  gradual  approach 
that  in  all  three  versions  leads  up  to  the  development  of  signlessness.39  This  suggests 
signless  meditation  to  be  superior  to  attaining  the  sphere  of  boundless  space. 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  continue  by  indicating 
that  abiding  in  the  attainment  reached  after  overcoming  perceptions  of  form  will  lead 


five  types  of  sense  pleasure  are  already  left  behind  with  the  first  jhana,  whereas  in  the  present  context 
the  problem  seems  to  be  that  despite  jhana  attainment  the  monk  is  not  able  to  successfully  direct  the 
mind  to  emptiness. 

35  Ps  IV  160,11:  “‘emptiness’  [refers  to]  the  fruition  attainment  of  emptiness”,  sunnatan  ti  suhnataphala- 
samapattim. 

36  Occurrences  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  are:  MN  8  at  MN  I  41,20,  MN  25  at  MN  I  159,30,  MN  26  at  MN  I 
174,30,  MN  30  at  MN  I  204,7,  MN  31  at  MN  I  208,35,  MN  52  at  MN  I  352,3,  MN  59  at  MN  I  399,22, 
MN  64  at  MN  I  436,18,  MN  66  at  MN  I  455,21,  MN  77  at  MN  II  12,34,  MN  111  at  MN  III  27,7,  MN 
1 13  at  MN  III  43,20,  and  MN  137  at  MN  III  222,16. 1  am  not  aware  of  a  Pali  discourse  where  the  formu¬ 
laic  expression  about  overcoming  all  perceptions  of  form,  sabbaso  rupasannanam  samatikkama,  does 
not  introduce  the  sphere  of  boundless  space.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Madhyama-agama ,  where  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  present  occurrence  in  MA  191  at  T  I  738bl4,  all  other  occurrences  of  the  formulaic  expres¬ 
sion  on  overcoming  all  perceptions  of  form,  [jf — tj]  f_6.fi -  introduce  the  sphere  of  boundless  space,  cf. 
MA  86  at  T  I  563b23,  MA  91  at  T  I  573c2,  MA  97  at  T  I  581b20,  MA  163  at  T  I  694bl,  MA  164  at  T  I 
695b7,  MA  168  at  T  I  701a6,  MA  176  at  T  I  714bl,  MA  177  at  T  I  717cl.  MA  196  at  T  I  720al9,  MA 
185  at  T  I  730b20,  MA  192  at  T  I  743b28,  MA  205  at  T  I  780a7,  MA  211  at  T  I  792b7,  MA  215  at  T  I 
800bl2,  MA  217  at  T  I  802b26,  and  MA  219  at  T  I  803b22.  The  same  formulation  recurs  also  as  the 
introduction  to  the  sphere  of  boundless  space  in  the  Dasottara-sutra  fragment  S  473  folio  17V2-3  in 
Mittal  1957:  48,  cf.  also  Pauly  1957:  292,  and  in  the  Mahavyutpatti  no.  1514  in  Sakaki  1926:  117;  for 
further  references  cf.  Deleanu  2006b:  546  note  208. 

37  The  attainment  of  boundless  space  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  level  of  realization  of  emptiness,  how¬ 

ever,  in  fact,  the  Brahmajala-sutta  and  its  parallels  indicate  that  the  attainment  of  the  sphere  of  bound¬ 
less  space  could  also  lead  to  the  arising  of  annihilationist  views,  cf.  DN  1  at  DN  I  35,4,  DA  21  at  T  I 

93b4,  T  21  at  T  I  269b25,  fragment  4189R1  in  Hartmann  1989:  54,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Weller 

1934:  56,13. 

38  MN  121  at  MN  III  105,26,  MA  190  at  T  I  737b6,  and  Skilling  1994a:  160,15. 

39  MN  121  at  MN  III  107,28,  MA  190  at  T  I  737c3  (cf.  the  remark  made  above  p.  274  note  54  regarding  fit 

gSC*'®,  and  Skilling  1994a:  172,5. 
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to  the  arising  of  joy,  rapture,  tranquillity,  happiness,  and  concentration.40  This  passage 
thus  depicts  mental  experiences  that  only  lead  up  to  the  development  of  concentration. 
Feelings  of  joy  and  happiness,  in  particular,  are  long  left  behind  when  the  sphere  of 
boundless  space  is  attained,  as  such  feelings  are  experienced  only  during  the  lower  jhd- 
nas.  Considered  from  this  perspective,  the  present  reference  to  overcoming  perceptions 
of  form  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  would  even  fall  short  of  being  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  boundless  space. 

In  sum,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions’  reference  to  overcoming  perceptions  of 
form  and  experiencing  joy  and  happiness  combines  an  instruction  usually  related  to  the 
attainment  of  the  first  immaterial  sphere  with  a  state  of  mind  that  would  correspond  to 
the  first  or  second  jhana.  The  two  specifications  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each 
other  and  neither  of  them  fits  the  present  context,  where  the  point  at  stake  is  a  medita¬ 
tive  dwelling  “realized”  by  the  Buddha.41  From  this  perspective,  only  the  Pali  version’s 
reference  to  leaving  behind  all  signs  would  fit  a  meditation  that  could  indeed  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  a  personal  discovery  of  the  Buddha. 

The  reference  to  overcoming  perceptions  of  form  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  version 
could  be  the  result  of  a  reciter’ s  error,  perhaps  caused  by  the  reference  to  form  in  the 
immediately  preceding  statement  of  the  Buddha,  which  explains  that  to  delight  in  any 
manifestation  of  material  form  inevitably  leads  to  dukkha. 

The  three  versions  next  take  up  the  Buddha’s  attitude  towards  visitors,42  explaining 
that  he  would  instruct  them  with  a  mind  that  inclines  to  seclusion.43 


40  MA  191  at  T 1 738bl5:  “[when]  I  have  been  dwelling  established  in  this  sphere,  joy  arises  ...  rapture  arises, 
tranquillity  arises,  happiness  arises,  concentration  arises”,  -Sf  fllbf Tl-HG,  zfefft fe  ...  §eM\  zfe.lt,  zfefit 
ffejfe,  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Skilling  1994a:  200,10:  “when  I  abide  in  this  abiding,  I  experience 
supreme  joy  ...  rapture,  tranquillity,  happiness  and  concentration”  (my  translation),  nga  gnaspa  'dis  gnas 
pa  na,  mchog  tu  dga'  ba  skyes  te  ...  dga’  ba  dang,  shin  tu  sbyangs  pa  dang,  bde  ba  dang,  ting  nge  ’dzin 
sieves  te. 

41  MN  122  at  MN  III  111,6:  tathagatena  abhisambuddho,  MA  191  at  T  I  738bl4:  ...  lEjtlljt;,  and  the 

Tibetan  version  Skilling  1994a:  200,9:  rjes  su  rtogs  siting  rab  tu  rtogs  so. 

42  MN  122  at  MN  III  111,10  stands  alone  in  mentioning  as  potential  visitors  also  kings,  ministers,  sectarian 
teachers,  and  their  disciples. 

43  According  to  MN  122  at  MN  III  111,16,  the  Buddha  would  deliver  uyyojaniyapatisamyuttam  yeva  ka- 
tham  (B‘-MN  III  153,14,  Ce-MN  III  274,11,  and  Se-MN  III  235,8:  uyyojanikapatisamyuttam).  Chalmers 
1927:  218  renders  this  as  “he  frames  his  speech  so  as  to  be  left  alone  once  more”,  Horner  1959:  154  as 
“[he]  speaks  there  as  one  intent  only  on  inspiring  them”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  972  as  “he  invaria¬ 
bly  talks  to  them  in  a  way  concerned  with  dismissing  them”;  cf.  also  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  IV 
160,18,  according  to  which  dismissal  is  meant,  uyyojanikapatisamyuttan  ti  gacchatha  tumhe  ti  evam  uy- 
yojanikena  vacanena  patisamyuttam.  The  expression  itself  is  ambiguous,  as  uyyojeti  can  mean  “to  dis¬ 
miss”  and  to  “send  away”,  but  also  “to  instigate”  and  “to  urge”,  cf.  CPD  II:  547  s.v.  uyyojeti,  DP:  508 
s.v.  uyyojana,  and  PED:  155  s.v.  uyyojeti.  Examples  where  the  sense  of  dismissal  fits  the  context  are 
Vin  IV  92,32,  where  a  monk  sends  another  monk  away,  or  Vin  IV  94,32,  where  a  layman  asks  a  monk  to 
leave.  Horner  1959:  154  note  8  draws  attention  to  the  expression  uyyojanikapatisamyuttam  yeva  katham 
in  AN  8:30  at  AN  IV  233,33,  where  the  commentary  offers  a  different  gloss,  explaining  that  uyyojanika- 
patisamyuttd  kathd  stands  for  talk  that  is  going  to  be  of  support  for  the  listeners,  Mp  IV  122,2:  tesam 
upatthanagamanakam  yeva.  This  alternative  understanding,  based  on  the  meaning  of  uyyojeti  as  “incit- 
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The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  continue  by  describing  how  a  monk  gives  attention  to  mniii  112 
emptiness  internally,  externally,  and  internally-and-externally.44  The  Tibetan  version 
differs  in  so  far  as  it  begins  with  the  external,  followed  by  the  internal,  before  coming 
to  the  external-and-internal.45  The  sequence  from  internal  via  external  to  internal-and- 
external  is  standard  not  only  in  the  Pali  discourses,46  but  also  in  the  Chinese  Agamas47 
hence  it  is  unusual  for  the  Tibetan  version  to  adopt  a  different  sequence. 

The  three  versions  precede  this  topic  by  taking  up  the  need  to  develop  concentration 
as  a  basis  for  dwelling  in  emptiness.  While  the  Pali  version  lists  the  four  j lianas  as  a 
way  of  settling  and  stabilizing  the  mind  internally,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions 
refer  only  to  the  first  jhana.4S 

The  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  describe  in  similar  ways  that,  after  being  un¬ 
successful  in  giving  attention  to  emptiness  internally,  or  externally,  or  internally-and- 
externally,  the  meditating  monk  is  also  unsuccessful  in  giving  attention  to  imperturb¬ 
ability.  According  to  the  Pali  commentary,  “imperturbability”  here  refers  to  the  imma¬ 
terial  attainments.49 


ing”,  finds  support  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  MN  122,  as  according  to  MA  191  at  T 1 738b20 
on  such  occasions  the  Buddha  would  "speak  Dharma  to  advise  and  help"  his  visitors,  efcAsljHi],  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  202,8  the  Buddha  would  "exchange  pleasant  words” 
with  his  visitors  and  “proceed  to  give  them  a  discourse  on  the  Dharma”  (my  translation),  phan  tshun  kun 
dga '  bar  gtam  'dre  bar  smra,  phebs  par  smra  zhing  chos  kyi  gtarn  yang  zer  ro.  Horner  1959:  155  note  8 
remarks  that  for  the  Buddha  to  talk  to  others  with  the  intention  of  dismissing  them  could  seem  "a  certain 
selfishness”  on  his  part.  The  commentary  at  Ps  IV  160,20,  however,  explains  that  such  dismissal  would 
only  take  place  when  something  else  needed  to  be  done  at  the  time  after  the  meal  or  at  the  time  of  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  (the  period  usually  allotted  to  meditation  practice),  pacchabhattakiccavelaya  va 
purimaydmakiccaveldya  va. 

44  Pads  II  181,3  explains  that  ajjhattasunnam  refers  to  the  absence  of  a  self  or  of  anything  permanent  in  the 
senses,  while  bahiddhasunnam  intends  the  same  in  relation  to  sense-objects. 

45  Skilling  1994a:  210,9:  phyi  stong  pa  nyid,  ibid.  p.  212,4:  nang  stong  pa  nyid,  and  ibid.  p.  212,14:  phyi 
nang  stong  pa  nyid. 

46  E.g.,  in  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,1,  MN  10  at  MN  I  56,27,  SN  47:3  at  SN  V  143,13,  SN  52:1  at  SN  V  294,19, 
SN  52:2  at  SN  V  297,6,  and  AN  6:118  at  AN  III  450,8. 

47  E.g..  in  DA  2  at  T  I  13c27,  DA  6  at  T  I  39a28,  DA  9  at  T  I  50c9,  DA  10  at  T  I  53bl  1 .  DA  1 1  at  T  I  57c20, 
DA  17  at  T  I  76b8,  DA  20  at  T  I  85a6,  MA  76  at  T  I  543cl3,  MA  98  at  T  I  582b22  (without  the  third  as¬ 
pect  [Ajyip,  SA  176  at  T  II  46bl2,  SA  177  at  T  II  46c3,  SA  298  at  T  II  85al8,  SA  536  at  T  II  139cl,  SA 
537  at  T  II  139c24,  SA  538  at  T  II  140al4,  SA  539  at  T  II  140b5,  SA  610  at  T  II  171bl6,  SA  624  at  T  II 
175a9,  SA  636  at  T  II  176bl5,  SA  639  at  T  II  177b3,  SA  647  at  T  II  182c5,  SA  733  at  T  II  196b23,  SA 
737  at  Til  197a3,  SA  1028  at  T  II  268c3,  SA  1038  at  T  II  271al8,  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568all.  EA  22.3  at  T 
II  607b  19,  EA  41.3  at  T  II  745bl5,  and  EA  47.7  at  T  II  783a21. 

48  MA  191  at  T  I  738b26  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  206,5  do  so  implicitly  by  describing 
the  bodily  experience  of  joy  and  pleasure  that  corresponds  to  the  first  jhana,  an  experience  they  illus¬ 
trate  with  the  standard  simile  of  the  bath  attendant  found  regularly  in  the  Pali  discourses  to  describe  the 
experience  of  the  first  jlrana,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  2  at  DN  I  74,1,  DN  10  at  DN  I  207,17,  MN  39  at  MN  I  276,23, 
MN  77  at  MN  II  15,11,  MN  119  at  MN  III  92,28,  and  AN  5:28  at  AN  III  25,12. 

49  Ps  IV  161,14:  arupasamdpattim  manasi  karoti.  Skilling  1997a:  383  notes  an  alternative  explanation  in 
the  Yogacdrabhumi,  cf.  Delhey  2009a:  185,10  and  354,22  as  well  as  T  1579  at  T  XXX  337bl2,  accord- 
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The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  indicate  that  the  problem  when  giving  attention  to 
internal,  external,  and  internal- and-external  emptiness  was  that  the  mind  had  been 
“perturbed”.50  This  suggests  that  the  attempt  to  develop  emptiness  in  these  different 
modes  led  to  a  loss  of  the  level  of  concentration  reached  earlier.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that  the  basis  for  developing  the  emptiness  contemplations  was  indeed  the 
fourth  jhana,  as  suggested  by  the  Pali  version,  a  level  of  concentration  with  which 
mental  stability  becomes  “imperturbable”.51 

The  three  versions  agree  that,  once  the  basis  of  concentration  has  been  stabilized  again, 
the  monk  will  be  able  to  develop  emptiness  meditation.  In  regard  to  this  and  subsequent 
stages  of  the  meditative  development  of  emptiness,  the  parallel  versions  mention  the 
presence  of  clear  comprehension  as  a  characteristic  aspect  of  this  way  of  practice.52 

The  Mahasuhhata-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  explaining  that  emptiness  can 
be  developed  during  walking  and  sitting.  While  the  presentation  in  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  versions  describes  formal  meditation  practice  in  the  sitting  and  walking  pos¬ 
ture  and  thus  only  mentions  these  two  postures,53  the  Pali  version  adds  standing  and 
lying  down,  thereby  covering  all  four  postures.54  The  parallel  versions  agree  that  one 
who  dwells  in  emptiness  in  this  way  will  stay  aloof  from  covetousness  and  dejection 
while  being  in  any  of  these  postures.55 


ing  to  which  imperturbability  in  the  present  context  refers  to  developing  perception  of  impermanence 
and  perception  of  duhkha. 

50  MA  191  at  T  I  738c4+8+12:  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  210,9:  sems  mam  par 

g.yo  bar  'gyur  zhing. 

51  To  attain  the  fourth  jhana  is  equivalent  to  having  “reached  imperturbability’",  anenjappatte  (cf.,  e.g.,  MN 
4  at  MN  I  22,10),  a  condition  which  then  enables  the  development  of  the  immaterial  attainments.  If  the 
meditating  monk  had  earlier  only  developed  concentration  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  jhana,  it  would  not 
make  sense  for  him  to  try  to  give  attention  to  imperturbability  at  a  junction  of  his  practice  where  his  ear¬ 
lier  attempts  to  develop  emptiness  had  failed.  The  point  of  the  present  passage  in  MN  122  rather  seems 
to  be  that,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  another  attempt  at  meditating  on  emptiness,  the  monk  at  first 
has  to  re-establish  the  level  of  concentration  he  had  earlier  developed,  but  which  during  his  attempts  to 
develop  emptiness  meditation  had  become  ‘perturbed’. 

52  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,14+30:  itiha  tattha  sampajano  hoti,  MA  191  at  T  I  738c27  and  T  I  739a3+7+12: 
JftgflEft],  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  220,13:  sites  bzhin  can  du  ’gyur  ro,  a  qualification 
the  Tibetan  version  combines  with  the  presence  of  mindfulness,  dran  pa.  MN  122  mentions  clear  com¬ 
prehension  already  in  regard  to  the  earlier  attempts  to  give  attention  to  emptiness  and  imperturbability. 

53  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  describe  how  a  monk  who  intends  to  do  walking  meditation  will  get 

up  and  leave  the  place  where  he  had  been  seated  in  meditation  to  go  outside,  MA  191  at  T  I  739al3: 
ttJxf/tfflaHj,  fESS'TSftfelMfT  and  Skilling  1994a:  222,1:  dge  slong  des  gtsug  lag  khang  gi  phyi 
rol  bla  gab  med  pa  ’i  'chag  sar.  These  two  versions  continue  by  describing  walking  meditation  in  terms 
similar  to  AN  7:58  at  AN  IV  87,2,  where  it  forms  a  method  to  overcome  drowsiness.  The  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  discourses  then  describe  how,  once  the  monk  wishes  to  sit  again,  he  sits  down  cross-legged  in 
meditation,  MA  191  at  T  I  739al7:  ...  and  Skilling  1994a:  224,4:  skyil  mo  krung 

bcas  te  ...  ’dug par  bya’o.  In  this  way,  their  exposition  depicts  formal  meditation  practice  that  alternates 
between  walking  and  sitting  meditation. 

54  MN  122  at  MN  III  1 13,3+10. 

55  The  three  versions  introduce  this  exposition  as  an  extension  of  the  dwelling  of  emptiness  to  other  activi- 
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According  to  the  Pali  presentation,  one  who  dwells  in  emptiness  will  refrain  from  un-  mn  iii  113 
suitable  topics  of  conversation  and  will  avoid  the  three  unwholesome  thoughts.56  The 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  present  the  same  two  issues  in  a  similar  way,  although  in 
the  opposite  order.  As  the  general  pattern  in  this  part  of  the  discourse  is  to  move  from 
formal  meditation  to  less  formal  activities,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions’  progres¬ 
sion  from  thoughts  to  conversation  would  fit  this  pattern  better. 

The  three  versions  next  take  up  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure.57  While  the  Pali  mniii  114 
version  only  indicates  that  a  monk  who  is  still  attracted  to  these  five  types  of  sensual 
pleasure  should  know  that  he  has  not  yet  overcome  desire,  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
versions  also  explain  what  should  be  done  in  order  to  go  beyond  such  desire.  For  this 
puipose,  the  monk  should  contemplate  sensual  pleasures  in  terms  of  impermanence, 
decay,  dispassion,  cessation,  and  release.58 

The  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  turn  to  the  five  aggregates,  instructing 
to  contemplate  their  arising  and  passing  away  in  order  to  go  beyond  the  conceit  ‘I  am’. 

The  Tibetan  version  introduces  these  instructions  by  describing  how  the  meditating 
monk  at  first  examines  himself  to  see  if  he  has  conceit,  desire,  or  any  underlying  ten¬ 
dency  towards  ‘I  am’  in  regard  to  these  five  aggregates.59 


ties,  thereby  making  it  clear  that  what  follows  is  an  outcome  of  dwelling  in  emptiness  and  at  the  same 
time  an  integral  part  of  its  practice,  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,31:  imina  viharena  viharato,  MA  191  at  T  I 
739al2:  fjjthfr  f  fltbfTlS.  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  220,14:  de  gnas  pa  ’dis  gnas  pa 
na.  Nanamoli  1982:  2  notes  that  Ps  I  92,32  refers  to  the  present  discourse  “as  one  of  the  ‘ patipadd ’  sut- 
tas  ...  discourses  ...  which  would  be  adopted  by  a  bhikkhu  as  a  guide  in  the  particular  mode  of  practice 
(patipadd)”,  a  practice  of  which  the  presently  described  activities  are  obviously  an  integral  part.  Another 
point  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  reference  in  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,34  to  the  absence  of  covetousness 
and  dejection,  ndbhijjha  domanassd  papakd  akusald  dhammd  anvassavissanti  ti,  and  to  the  presence  of 
clear  comprehension,  iti  ha  tattha  sampajdno  hoti,  recurs  in  a  description  of  sense-restraint  in  AN  8:9  at 
AN  IV  167,4.  Judging  from  this  parallelism,  to  maintain  one’s  dwelling  in  emptiness  would  require  the 
successful  implementation  of  sense-restraint  during  various  activities. 

56  MN  122  at  MN  III  113,15  and  MN  III  114,2  explains  that  unsuitable  conversation  and  unwholesome 
thoughts  are  avoided  because  “it/they  does/do  not  lead  to  disenchantment,  dispassion,  cessation,  peace, 
direct  knowledge,  awakening,  and  Nirvana”,  na  nihbiddya  na  viragdya  na  nirodhaya  na  upasamdya  na 
abhinndya  na  sambodhaya  na  nibbanaya  samvattati/samvattanti,  a  point  not  made  in  the  parallels. 

57  The  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  232  does  not  have  the  detailed  examination  of  the  five  types  of 
sensual  pleasure  according  to  each  sense-door,  given  in  the  other  versions.  The  Tibetan  discourse  in 
Skilling  1994a:  232,5  also  changes  from  having  as  its  subject  a  monk,  dge  slong,  to  the  noble  disciple, 
'phags  pa  nyan  thos  pa,  a  change  not  made  in  MN  122  or  MA  191.  In  its  examination  of  the  five  types 
of  sense  pleasure,  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  234,3+6+10  reverts  to  the  monk,  dge  slong,  an 
inconsistency  which  suggests  that  the  change  to  the  noble  disciple  found  at  the  outset  of  this  passage 
and  again  at  the  outset  of  the  subsequent  passage  on  the  five  aggregates  could  be  a  textual  error. 

58  MA  191  at  T  I  739bl2:  Rj®®,  MWfe,  BIMK,  ffiiff,  EM,  Klffftri!  and  the  Tibetan  version  in 
Skilling  1994a:  234,6:  mi  rtag  par  rjes  su  blta  zhing  gnas  par  bya,  zad  par  rjes  su  blta  ba  dang ,  'dod 
chags  dang  bral  bar  rjes  su  blta  ba  dang,  ’gog  par  rjes  su  blta  ba  dang,  nges  par  ’byung  bar  rjes  su  blta 
zhing  gnas  par  bya’o.  MA  191  differs  from  the  Tibetan  version  by  additionally  mentioning  “contempla¬ 
tion  of  eradication”,  Riff. 

59  Skilling  1994a:  236,7:  nga'o  snyam  pa'i  nga  rgyal  dang,  nga’o  snyam  pa’i  ’dun  pa  dang,  nga’o  snyam 
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The  three  versions  conclude  that  all  these  phenomena  are  entirely  outside  of  the  reach 
of  Mara.60  The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  the  expression  ‘phenomena’  refers  to  the 
series  of  practices  described  lip  to  this  point.61  The  Madhyama-agama  version  points 
out  that  all  these  phenomena  have  their  root  in  diligence.62  It  continues  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha  explaining  that  all  Tathagatas  reached  unsurpassable  awakening  through  diligence, 
followed  by  instructing  Ananda  that  he  should  also  train  himself  in  diligence.  As  the 
next  topic  in  all  versions  is  the  proper  conduct  of  a  disciple,  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion’  s  presentation  provides  a  smooth  transition  from  the  meditation  practices  covered 
so  far  to  the  topic  of  the  type  of  conduct  that  is  appropriate  for  a  disciple  of  the  Buddha. 
mn  hi  115  The  Pali  version  introduces  this  topic  with  the  image  of  a  disciple  who  follows  the 
teacher  even  when  the  teacher  sends  him  away.63  While  the  Tibetan  version  proceeds 
similar  to  the  Pali  account,64  the  Chinese  discourse  does  not  envisage  the  possibility 
that  a  disciple  would  follow  the  Buddha  even  when  being  sent  away,  speaking  only  of 
a  faithful  disciple  who  follows  the  Buddha  and  acts  respectfully  until  the  end  of  his  life.65 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  then  describes  how  a  disciple  might  follow  the  teacher 
for  the  sake  of  discourses,  verses-with-prose,  and  explanations.66  This  statement  thus 
takes  up  the  first  three  of  the  nine  or  twelve  ahgas,  listed  regularly  in  early  Buddhist 


pa’i  bag  la  nyal  ma  spangs  shing;  cf.  also  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  235b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  269a6  which, 
although  differently  worded,  has  the  same  reference  to  desire  and  an  underlying  tendency.  The  Tibetan 
version  thus  stands  alone  in  speaking  of  "desire”  and  "underlying  tendency”,  in  addition  to  the  “conceit” 
found  also  in  MN  122  and  MA  191.  The  Pali  commentary,  Ps  IV  163,14,  in  its  gloss  on  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  similarly  speaks  of  asm T  ti  mano,  asmT  ti  chando,  asmT  ti  anusayo.  Skilling  1997a:  390  notes  that 
the  same  threefold  presentation  recurs  in  SN  22:89  at  SN  III  130,29  (where  this  pattern  is  found  simi¬ 
larly  in  the  parallel  version  SA  103  at  T  II  30a24:  8fiD- 

60  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  reference  to  entirely  wholesome  things  that  are  beyond  Mara  in  MN 
122  at  MN  III  115,8  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  4:60  in  Pradhan  1967:  235,17,  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
83c  1 1.  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  239cl3,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  235b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  269a4. 

61  Ps  IV  163,17:  ‘“phenomena  is  said  in  relation  to  the  above  spoken  phenomena  of  tranquillity,  insight, 
path,  and  fruit”,  dhammd  ti  hetthd  kathite  samathavipassanamaggaphaladhamme  sandhay '  aha. 

62  MA  191  at  T  I  739b24:  which  would  correspond  to  appamada. 

63  MN  122  at  MN  III  115,10:  “on  seeing  what  reason  is  it  proper  for  a  disciple  to  follow  the  teacher,  even 
if  [he  is]  repulsed  [by  the  teacher]”,  kam  atthavasam  sampassama.no  arahati  savako  sattharam  anuban- 
dhitum  api  panujjamano  (following  the  reading  in  Ce-MN  III  278,41  against  the  payujjamano  in  Ee  and 
in  Se-MN  III  241,10,  while  Be-MN  III  156,27  reads  panujjamano )?  The  expression  panujjamana  occurs 
in  a  similar  context  in  MN  17  at  MN  I  108,9,  where  the  commentary  Ps  II  72,26  suggests  it  to  stand  for 
being  “thrown  out”,  api  panujjamdnend  pi  ti  api  nikkaddhiyamanena  pi.  The  two  Madhyama-agama 
parallels  to  MN  17,  MA  107  at  T  I  597c8  and  MA  108  at  T  I  598b3,  do  not  have  such  an  expression. 

64  Skilling  1994a:  242,3:  nyan  thos  dad  pa  can  dag  ji  srid  ’tsho’i  bar  du,  phyir  bkag  kyang  ston  pa’i  phyi 
bzhin  rjes  su  ’brang  bar  ’os  pa  ci  'i  phyir! 

65  MA  191  at  T 1 739b28:  JAMUSf,  In  fact,  once  the  Buddha  sends  a  dis¬ 

ciple  away,  one  would  expect  that  the  disciple  follows  such  an  order.  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  the  Cd- 
tumd-sutta  and  its  parallels,  where  a  whole  group  of  disciples  are  sent  away  by  the  Buddha  and  only 
dare  to  come  back  after  others  have  intervened  on  their  behalf,  cf.  MN  67  at  MN  I  457,10  and  its  paral¬ 
lels  EA  45.2  at  T  II  770c23  and  T  137  at  T  II  860b3. 

66  MA  191  at  T  I  739c4  lists  jpgfe  ftS,  tBtj£. 
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discourse.  The  Pali  editions  show  some  variations  in  their  formulation  of  this  passage, 
as  a  result  of  which  their  listings  could  refer  to  two  or  three  out  of  these  angas.61  The 
Tibetan  version  lists  the  whole  set  of  twelve  arigas.6S 

The  reference  in  the  Chinese  parallel  to  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  to  the  first  three  types 
of  angas  -  discourse,  verses-with-prose,  and  explanations  -  has  been  taken  by  some 
scholars  as  reflecting  an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  this  particular  listing  of  canoni¬ 
cal  texts.69 


67  E'-MN  III  115,18  reads  suttam  geyyam  veyyakaranassa  hetu,  Be-MN  III  157,4  and  Ce-MN  III  280,4  read 
suttam  geyyam  veyyakaranam  tassa  hetu,  and  Se-MN  III  241,15  reads  sutta-geyya-veyyakaranassa  so- 
tum.  Chalmers  1927:  220  renders  this  as  “for  the  interpretation  of  canonical  scriptures”,  Homer  1959: 
159  as:  “for  the  sake  of  an  exposition  of  the  discourses  that  are  in  prose  and  in  prose  and  verse”,  and  in 
note  3  remarks  that  “of  the  nine  divisions  ...  only  the  first  two  are  mentioned  here,  sutta  and  geyya ”,  Na- 
namoli  1982:  1 1  similarly  translates:  “for  the  sake  of  expositions  of  discourses  and  stanzas”. 

6S  Skilling  1994a:  242,13:  mdo’i  sde  dang,  dbyangs  kyis  bsnyad pa’i  sde  dang,  lung  bstan  pa’i  sde  dang, 
tshigs  su  bead  pa’i  sde  dang,  ched  du  brjod  pa’i  sde  dang,  gleng  gzhi’i  sde  dang,  rtogs  pa  brjod  pa’i  sde 
dang,  de  Ita  bit  byung  ba’i  sde  dang,  skyes  pa  rabs  kyi  sde  dang,  shin  tu  rgyas  pa'i  sde  dang,  rmad  du 
byung  ba’i  chos  kyi  sde  dang,  gtan  la  bab  par  bstan  pa’i  sde’i  chos  de  dag  dang.  For  a  survey  of  the 
angas,  and  a  discussion  of  their  probable  function  cf.  also  above  p.  149  and  below  p.  866  note  49. 

69  Yinshitn  1971/1983:  788  considers  the  three  angas  of  discourse,  verses,  and  exposition,  tJAIlI, 

to  be  the  earliest  organizing  principle  in  the  evolution  of  the  early  Buddhist  canon.  Choong  2010: 
56-57  explains  that  according  to  this  hypothesis  these  three  angas  underlie  the  structure  of  the  Samyuk¬ 
ta-dgama,  considered  to  be  “the  foundation  of  all  four  agamas  (nikayas)  in  the  formation  of  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  texts”,  which  then  “subsequently  expanded  and  yielded  the  other  agamas  in  the  sequence  Madhya- 
ma-dgama,  DTrgha-dgama,  Ekottarika-dgama.  Therefore,  the  ...  SA  [Samyukta-dgama]  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  four  agamas”,  in  contrast  to  “the  secondary  nature  of  [the]  Madhyamdgama/Majjhima-nikdya, 
DTrghdgama/DTgha-nikdya,  and  Ekottarikagama/Ahguttara-nikdya” .  This  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Agamas  given  in  the  VastusamgrahanT  of  the  Yogdcdrabhumi.  Although  the  indications 
made  in  the  VastusamgrahanT  have  indubitably  been  of  great  importance  for  reconstructing  the  order  of 
the  Samyukta-dgama  (T  99),  which  in  the  Taisho  edition  is  in  disarray  (cf.  also  Bucknell  2006:  685), 
from  a  methodological  viewpoint  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  reconstructed  Samyukta-dgama  in 
turn  to  prove  that  the  indications  given  in  the  VastusamgrahanT  are  correct,  since  this  would  become  a 
circular  argument.  Besides,  it  is  also  not  clear  if  the  description  of  the  Agamas  in  the  VastusamgrahanT 
has  to  be  read  as  positing  the  Samyukta-dgama  as  a  kind  of  ‘Urkanon’  in  its  own  right.  It  might  just  in¬ 
tend  to  explain  why  the  Samyukta-dgama  is  given  pride  of  place  in  its  listings  of  the  four  Agamas.  In  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  407b27,  cf.  also  Levi  1916: 
36,  the  point  at  stake  does  in  fact  not  seem  to  be  a  temporal  priority  of  the  formation  of  the  Samyukta- 
dgama,  but  only  a  temporal  priority  of  it  being  recited  by  Ananda  at  the  so-called  first  council,  before  he 
recited  the  other  Agamas.  Although  the  idea  that  the  early  Buddhist  oral  transmission  began  by  assem¬ 
bling  discourses  according  to  topics  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  not  found  in  the  Samyukta-dgama 
and  the  Samyutta-nikdya  is  certainly  appealing,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  numerical  organi¬ 
sation  could  not  have  been  in  use  as  well,  similar  to  what  underlies  the  Ekottarika-dgama  and  the  Ati- 
guttara-nikaya.  The  introduction  to  the  Ekottarika-dgama  in  fact  emphasizes  this  numerical  arrange¬ 
ment,  T  II  550b24,  and  hence  gives  pride  of  place  among  the  four  collections  to  the  Ekottarika-dgama, 
with  the  Samyukta-dgama  relegated  to  the  last  position  in  its  list,  cf.  T  II  549c29  (other  listings  that  place 
the  Ekottarika-dgama  in  first  position  and  the  Samyukta-dgama  last  can  be  found,  e.g..  in  the  (presuma¬ 
bly)  Haimavata  Vinaya,  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  820a23,  the  *Mahdprajndpdramita-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509 
at  T  XXV  69c5,  and  the  AAStlmT  T  1634  at  T  XXXII  36cl5;  for  still  other  listings  cf.  below  p.  864 
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Yet,  in  view  of  the  variations  among  the  Pali  editions  of  the  Mahdsunnata- sutta,  such 
a  conclusion  seems  uncertain.  A  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  presents  still  an¬ 
other  variation,  as  in  addition  to  discourses,  verses-with-prose,  and  explanations  it  also 
mentions  marvellous  events,  abbhutadhamma,  thereby  covering  four  out  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  listing  of  nine  arigas.10 


note  46).  Perhaps  more  than  one  organizing  principle  was  in  use  from  the  outset,  since  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  what  happened  to  those  discourses  that  do  not  neatly  fit  into  the  topic-wise 
arrangement  now  found  in  the  Samyukta-dgama/Samyutta-nikaya.  It  seems  improbable  that  these  were 
just  left  to  float  around  without  being  in  any  way  organized  at  a  time  when  other  discourses  were  for¬ 
mally  assembled  according  to  topic.  Alternatively,  all  such  discourses  must  be  considered  to  be  of  later 
origin,  resulting  in  a  presumption  about  the  nature  of  earliest  Buddhism  that  would  be  difficult  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  The  Samyukta-agama  (T  99)  itself  contains  a  number  of  passages  and  tales  that  in  the  Thera- 
vada  tradition  are  found  only  in  commentarial  literature.  This  makes  it  improbable  that  the  Samyukta- 
agama ,  at  least  in  the  form  we  have  it  now,  should  be  assigned  to  a  textual  strata  that  is  distinctively  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  other  discourse  collections  (cf.  also  Choong  2010:  63,  who  notes  that  the  discourse  material 
found  in  this  collection  does  not  “all  actually  belong  to  the  teachings  of  Early  Buddhism”).  Regarding  the 
arigas,  the  description  of  the  Agamas  in  the  passage  under  discussion  from  the  VastusamgrahanT does  not 
explicitly  refer  to  the  set  of  three  arigas.  The  only  tri-partite  analysis  found  in  the  present  passage  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Samyukta-agama  discourses  from  the  viewpoint  of  speaker,  topic,  and  audience,  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  772cl7:  — and  D  (4039)  serns  tsam,  zi  128al  or  Q  (5540)  7  143b6: 
su  ston  pa  dang,  ci  ston  pa  dang,  gang  la  ston  pa  dang  (cf.  also  Bucknell  2007:  19  and  32  note  78).  This 
division  does  not  naturally  evoke  the  three  arigas  of  sutta,  geyya,  and  veyyakarana  (on  the  significance 
of  the  last  of  these  three  cf.  also  Analayo  20091).  In  fact,  had  this  been  the  original  intention,  the  three 
arigas  could  have  been  directly  mentioned.  Another  argument  in  support  of  the  significance  of  the  three¬ 
fold  listing  is  presented  by  Sujato  2005:  62,  who  notes  that  in  a  reference  to  the  twelve  arigas  in  a  Ma- 
haparinirvana-sutra  fragment,  cf.  SN  362  folio  173R6-7  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  62,  “the  twelve  angas 
are  listed  with  the  first  three  members  declined  as  individual  words,  while  the  remaining  members  occur 
grouped  together  as  one  long  compound”,  which  he  takes  to  point  to  a  special  emphasis  on  the  first  three. 
Although  in  the  case  of  another  Mahdpetrinirvana- siitra  version,  fragment  1024R5  in  Waldschmidt 
1968:  5,  the  remainder  of  the  listing  does  not  form  a  compound:  sutrarn  geyarn  vyakaranam  gath-od- 
eland  niddnavadanet  itivr(ttkajdtaka)v[ai]pulyadbhutadharmopa(desds),  Sujato  notes  that  in  the  Sra- 
vakabhumi  listings  of  the  arigas  also  follow  the  above  pattern,  cf.,  e.g.,  Shukla  1973:  100,18  or  SSG 
1998:  154,3.  Yet,  this  form  of  presentation  need  not  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  some  underlying  aware¬ 
ness  of  an  ancient  use  of  the  three  arigas  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  canonical  collections,  other¬ 
wise  forgotten.  It  could  just  be  the  result  of  a  standard  procedure  in  Buddhist  texts,  where  the  first  three 
members  of  listing  are  always  mentioned,  even  when  the  rest  is  abbreviated  (cf.  also  note  70  below). 
This  pattern  can  in  fact  be  observed  in  the  same  Srdvakabhurni,  cf.,  e.g.,  Shukla  1973:  101,20  or  SSG 
1998:  154,25:  sutrarn  geyam  vyakaranam  iti  vistarena  purvavat,  a  formulation  that  could  easily  have 
influenced  the  pattern  noticed  by  Sujato.  In  sum,  it  seems  that  the  evidence  brought  forward  so  far  in 
support  of  a  special  significance  of  the  three  arigas  is  not  conclusive.  Hence,  the  present  passage  in  MA 
191  (and  presumably  also  in  MN  122)  might,  after  all,  be  just  the  result  of  a  transmission  error. 

70  AN  5:194  at  AN  III  237,17:  yadi  suttaso  yadi  geyyaso  yadi  veyyakaranaso  yadi  abbhutadhammaso.  Von 
Hiniiber  1994a:  129  explores  the  possibility  that  this  fourfold  presentation  may  point  to  a  beginning  stage 
of  the  list  of  nine  arigas,  suggesting  that  sutta  could  refer  to  the  Pdtimokkha- sutta  as  the  basis  for  the  later 
Vinayapitaka  (for  a  critical  reply  to  this  suggestion  cf.  Klaus  2010:  516-518),  geyya  could  stand  for  the 
verse,  and  veyyakarana  for  the  prose  out  of  which  later  the  Suttapitaka  developed,  while  abbhutadham¬ 
ma  could  stand  for  the  beginnings  of  the  Buddha  legend.  Von  Hiniiber  1994a:  124  supports  his  assump- 
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Thus,  in  spite  of  the  sometimes  ingenious  hypotheses  that  scholars  have  developed 
based  on  single  instances  of  such  shorter  listings,71  the  possibility  that  these  two  in¬ 
stances  of  a  three-fold  and  a  four-fold  listing  could  simply  be  accidents  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission  needs  to  be  seriously  taken  into  consideration. 

When  considered  within  its  context,  the  present  passage  is  in  fact  to  some  extent  puz¬ 
zling,  since  the  discourse,  verses-with-prose,  and  (their?)  explanations,  for  whose  sake 
a  disciple  should  not  follow  the  teacher,  are  contrasted  with  beneficial  types  of  talk  for 
whose  sake  he  should  follow  the  teacher.  Such  beneficial  types  of  talk  are  in  all  ver¬ 
sions  explained  to  be  talk  on  morality,  concentration,  wisdom,  liberation,  and  knowl- 
edge-and-vision-of-liberation.72  These  topics  would  be  the  very  topics  that  are  covered 
in  the  discourses,  in  the  verses-with-prose,  and  in  (their?)  explanations,  etc.  In  view  of 
this,  one  may  wonder  about  the  nature  of  the  contrast  between  the  texts  for  whose  sake 
the  disciple  should  not  follow  the  teacher  and  the  topics  for  whose  sake  the  disciple 
should  follow  the  teacher. 

Thus,  consideration  of  the  context  indicates  that  the  present  passage  should  have  some¬ 
thing  more  specific  in  mind  than  the  whole  corpus  of  early  Buddhist  canonical  texts,  in¬ 
dependent  of  whether  this  corpus  be  presented  as  two-fold,  three-fold,  four-fold,  nine¬ 
fold,  or  twelve-fold.  In  other  words,  the  original  import  of  the  present  passage  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  at  all  about  a  division  of  texts  into  arigas. 


tion  that  the  nine-fold  listing  is  later  with  the  observation  that  whereas  the  listing  sutta ,  geyya,  veyyaka- 
rana ,  abbhutadhamma  follows  the  law  of  waxing  syllables  by  having  2+2+5+5  syllables,  the  same  is  no 
longer  true  for  the  nine-fold  listing:  sutta,  geyya,  veyyakarana,  gathd,  uddna,  itivuttaka,  jdtaka,  abbhuta¬ 
dhamma,  vedalla,  resulting  in  2+2+5+2+3+5+3+5+3  syllables,  an  irregularity  that  can  be  a  sign  of  a 
later  expansion  of  an  earlier  formula.  However,  in  longer  listings  the  principle  of  waxing  syllables  is 
often  applied  to  subunits  only,  cf.  also  above  p.  15  note  102.  The  survey  of  atiga  listings  in  Mayeda  1964 
shows  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of  the  nine-fold  listing,  the  last  term  is  adbhutadhar- 
ma;  cf.  also  Choong  2010:  60.  If  the  same  sequence  were  to  be  applied  to  the  Pali  listing,  assuming  that 
perhaps  the  sequence  got  slightly  jumbled  during  the  process  of  transmission,  then  the  Pali  listing  of 
nine  ahgas  would  accord  with  the  principle  of  waxing  syllables  by  having  three  sub-groups:  2+2+5  syl¬ 
lables,  2+3+5  syllables,  and  3+3+5  syllables.  If  this  should  indeed  have  been  the  original  pattern,  then 
the  reference  to  four  ahgas  in  AN  5:194  could  simply  be  the  result  of  an  intentional  abbreviation,  which 
often  mentions  the  first  three  and  the  last  member  of  a  listing,  a  tendency  already  noted  by  von  Hiniiber 
1994a:  124. 

71  In  addition  to  the  proposals  discussed  in  the  notes  above,  Mayeda  1964:  26  and  34  (cf.  also  Nakamura 
1980/1999:  28)  offers  yet  another  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  starting  point  for  the  list  of  nine 
(and  later  twelve)  types  of  text  could  have  been  a  fivefold  listing  that  comprised  sutta,  geyya,  veyyaka- 
rana,  gathd,  and  uddna.  Yet  another  listing  can  be  found  in  the  *Karmavibhahgopadesa  in  Levi  1932a: 
161,8:  sutram  geyam  vyakaranam  itivrttam  gathoddnam,  a  listing  which  is  clearly  due  to  a  loss  of  text, 
as  the  *Karmavibhahgopadesa  continues  by  speaking  of  the  nine  types  of  canonical  text,  evatn  navah- 
gasdsanam.  This  evident  instance  of  textual  loss  makes  it  stand  to  reason  that  a  similar  explanation 
could  also  be  applicable  to  the  listings  in  MN  122  and  AN  5:194. 

72  MN  122  at  MN  III  115,25:  sTlakatha,  samadhikatha,  pahhdkathd,  vimuttikatha,  vimuttinanadassana- 
kathd,  MA  191  at  T  I  739c8:  ftScil,  aEII,  811,  Mglm,  fflftflJlAltf,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skil¬ 
ling  1994a:  244.13:  tshul  khrims  kyi  gtam  dang,  ting  nge  ’dzin  gyi  gtam  dang,  shes  mb  kyi  gtam  dang, 
mam  par  grol  ba  ’i  gtam  dang,  mam  par  grol  ba  ’i  ye  shes  mthong  ba  'i  gtam  dang. 
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The  Pali  commentators  draw  attention  to  a  discourse  found  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya, 
according  to  which  knowledge  of  the  discourses  forms  the  basis  for  overcoming  what 
is  unwholesome  and  developing  what  is  wholesome.73  This  places  the  criticism  levied 
in  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  in  proper  perspective.  The  Pali  commentary  explains  that  the 
present  passage  only  criticizes  neglecting  the  practice  for  the  sake  of  learning.74 

From  this  perspective,  then,  the  point  of  the  present  passage  in  the  Mahasunnata-sut¬ 
ta  would  simply  be  to  depict  a  disciple  who  follows  the  teacher  merely  to  receive  ever 
more  explanations  of  the  discourses,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  mere  learning.  In  contrast  to 
such  pursuits,  a  disciple  should  rather  follow  the  teacher  to  receive  just  the  type  of  talk 
that  acts  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  for  his  or  her  own  progress  on  the  path  to  liberation. 

Such  an  admonition  would  in  fact  suit  an  injunction  addressed  to  Ananda  quite  well, 
as  in  the  early  discourses  he  embodies  the  prototype  of  the  learned  disciple  who  has 
heard  much,  but  who  at  the  same  time  has  not  yet  developed  the  path  to  liberation  to  its 
fullest  potential. 

In  sum,  it  would  fit  the  context  best  if  the  Mahasunnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  were 
to  simply  speak  of  following  the  teacher  for  the  sake  of  getting  ever  more  “explana¬ 
tions”  (instead  of  engaging  in  serious  practice),  without  bringing  up  any  listing  of  ah- 
gas,  be  it  partial  or  complete.75 

Such  would  also  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  thrust  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole, 
which  appears  to  be  a  warning  to  Ananda  that  he  should  not  neglect  practice  in  seclu¬ 
sion  for  the  sake  of  making  robes  or,  in  the  present  context,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
more  learning. 

The  three  versions  continue  by  examining  three  types  of  misfortune.  The  first  of 
these  three  is  the  misfortune  of  a  teacher  who  dwells  in  seclusion  but  who  then  exces¬ 
sively  associates  with  visitors,  with  the  result  that  he  backslides  and  unwholesome 
states  arise  in  him.76 


73  AN  7:63  at  AN  IV  110,12:  sutavudho  ...  ariyasavako  akusalam  pajahati,  kusalam  bhaveti. 

74  Ps  IV  164,13  explains  that  this  instruction  refers  to  a  person  who  “has  taken  up  the  study  of  the  discourses 
and  does  not  properly  practise  the  path  accordingly”,  sutapariyattim  uggahetvd  pi  tad  anucchavikam  anu- 
lomapatipadam  na  patipajjati. 

75  In  analogy  with  the  reading  found  in  the  Ee  and  Se  editions  (cf.  above  p.  697  note  67),  such  an  injunction 
might  have  just  read  na  ...  arahati  sdvako  sattharam  anubandhitum  yadidam  suttam  veyyakaranassa  he- 
tu  or  sutta-veyyakaranassa  sotum.  The  occurrence  of  sutta  and  veyyakarana  could  easily  have  led  to  an 
accidental  supplementation  of  the  ‘missing’  part  geyya  during  an  early  stage  of  the  oral  transmission  of 
the  discourse,  early  enough  to  affect  the  MN  and  MA  versions.  Subsequently,  the  same  tendency  of  sup¬ 
plementing  what  is  presumed  to  be  missing  would  then  have  resulted  in  the  twelve-fold  listing  found 
now  in  the  Tibetan  version. 

76  MA  191  at  T  I  739cl4  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  246,10  introduce  this  teacher  as  some¬ 
one  given  to  reasoning  and  intellectual  speculation.  and  rtog  ge  pa  dpyod  pa  can.  Accord¬ 

ing  to  MA  191  at  T  I  739cl8,  while  living  in  seclusion  this  teacher  practised  earnestly  and  reached  the 
higher  mind,  (corresponding  to  adhicitta ),  dwelling  in  happiness  here  and  now  fffyS^Jlr 

(corresponding  to  ditthadhammasukhavihara),  expressions  which  suggest  that  he  had  reached  jhdna  at¬ 
tainment.  MA  191  at  T  I  739c26  and  T  I  740b6  applies  the  same  qualifications  also  to  the  case  of  a  disci¬ 
ple  in  general  and  to  the  case  of  the  disciple  of  a  Tathagata. 
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The  Mahasuhnata-sutta  and  its  parallels  apply  the  same  to  the  case  of  a  disciple  in 
general  and  to  the  case  of  a  disciple  of  the  Tathagata,  concluding  that  the  last  is  the 
worst  of  these  three  types  of  misfortune.77 

When  examining  the  third  case,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  takes  up  in  additional 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  Tathagata ’s  secluded  life  style.  In  agreement  with  a  standard 
specification  found  in  other  discourses,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that  the 
Tathagata  dwells  in  seclusion  out  of  compassion  for  others  and  because  it  constitutes  a 
pleasant  abiding  for  himself.78 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  also  gives  the  warning  that,  because  of  engaging  in 
excessive  socializing,  a  disciple  who  has  already  reached  the  four  jhdnas  may  lose 
them  again.79 

According  to  the  Mahasuhnata-sutta  and  its  parallels,  a  disciple  who  follows  the 
teacher’s  compassionate  instructions  behaves  towards  the  teacher  with  friendliness, 
whereas  not  to  follow  the  teacher’s  instruction  amounts  to  hostile  behaviour  on  the  side 
of  the  disciple. 

The  parallel  versions  report  that  the  Buddha  instructed  Ananda  that  he  should  show 
such  friendly  behaviour  towards  his  teacher.  The  Buddha  further  explained  that  he  was 
not  going  to  treat  Ananda  like  a  potter  treats  his  material.80  This  image  recurs  in  a  Jata- 
ka  tale  that  describes  a  meeting  between  the  Buddha  and  Ananda  in  a  former  life.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  tale,  on  that  former  occasion  the  Buddha  had  used  the  same  simile  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  way  of  teaching.81 

77  MN  122  at  MN  III  117,13,  MA  191  at  T  I  740bl2,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  256,8.  MN 
122  at  MN  III  1 17,14  stands  alone  in  suggesting  that  the  third  case  not  only  has  the  most  painful  and  bit¬ 
ter  results,  but  even  leads  to  rebirth  in  a  lower  realm,  vinipataya  samvattati.  The  same  dire  prospect  of 
rebirth  in  a  lower  realm  recurs  in  similar  terms  in  relation  to  ordaining  under  false  pretences  in  SN  12:70 
at  SN  II  128,19,  where  the  parallel  SA  347  at  T  II  98al0  also  does  not  mention  the  prospect  of  any  lower 
rebirth. 

7S  MA  191  at  T  I  740al9:  “because  of  dwelling  in  happiness  here  and  now  myself  and  because  of  compas¬ 
sion  for  later  born  people”,  § Hr®  •••  The  same  two  reasons  recur  in  MN  4  at  MN 

I  23,34  and  in  AN  2:3:9  at  AN  I  60,30  to  explain  the  Buddha’s  secluded  life  style. 

79  MA  191  at  T  I  740bl:  “even  if  because  of  former  energetic  and  diligent  practice  he  has  reached  the  four 
higher  states  of  mind  and  dwellings  in  happiness,  the  disciple  can  loose  these  because  of  much  socializ¬ 
ing”, 

80  MN  122  at  MN  III  118,3,  MA  191  at  T 1 740b28,  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Skilling  1994a:  260,10.  Horner 
1959:  162  note  1  comments:  “whereas  the  potter  gives,  and  can  give,  his  vessels  one  chance  only,  the 
Teacher  is  undefeated  by  any  initial  failure  there  may  be”;  cf.  also  Cicuzza  2004:  391.  Ps  IV  166,1 1,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  the  point  of  this  simile  to  be  that  a  potter  treats  his  raw  products  with  much  care,  in  order 
to  avoid  their  breaking.  Yet,  once  the  products  are  burnt,  he  tests  them  again  and  again,  just  as  the  Bud¬ 
dha  was  willing  to  test  his  disciples  again  and  again.  The  commentarial  explanation  does  not  fit  the  dis¬ 
course  too  well,  since  the  simile  does  not  allude  to  a  difference  between  raw  and  baked  products  and  also 
does  not  relate  the  Buddha's  way  of  handling  disciples  to  the  way  a  potter  handles  his  finished  products. 

81  Ja  406  at  Ja  III  368,16.  The  same  image  recurs  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  78,19,  where  it 
also  serves  to  illustrate  the  Buddha's  role  as  a  teacher,  although  the  occasion  for  this  is  a  discourse  given 
by  the  Buddha  after  Devadatta  had  requested  the  Buddha  to  retire  and  hand  over  the  leadership  of  the 
Sangha;  for  yet  another  occurrence  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  cf.  Przyluski  1914:  513. 
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MN  123  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta 

The  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  [the  Buddha’s]  wonderful  and 
marvellous  qualities”,  presents  a  description  given  by  Ananda  of  a  range  of  various 
extraordinary  qualities  and  events  related  to  the  birth  of  ‘the  bodhisattva’ ,  who  was  to 
become  the  Buddha  Gotama.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dgama . 83 
mn  hi  ns  The  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  begins  by  relating  that  a  group  of  monks  had 
been  conversing  about  the  Buddha’s  detailed  knowledge  of  Buddhas  of  the  past.  On 
being  informed  about  the  topic  the  monks  had  been  discussing,  the  Buddha  encourages 
Ananda  to  continue  by  expounding  other  marvellous  qualities  of  the  Buddha.  Ananda 
thereon  delivers  an  exposition  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  his  teacher,  beginning  each 
exposition  by  proclaiming  that  he  had  heard  about  the  respective  quality  from  the  Bud¬ 
dha  himself.84 

According  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse,  however,  after  arising  from  seclusion 
and  approaching  the  Buddha,  Ananda  had  on  his  own  begun  to  proclaim  the  Buddha’s 
marvellous  qualities.  The  Madhyama-dgama  version  also  does  not  specify  the  Buddha 
as  the  source  from  which  Ananda  had  received  his  information,  as  in  its  presentation 
Ananda  only  remarks  that  he  had  heard  about  the  Buddha’s  marvellous  qualities.85 
mn  hi  119  The  list  of  wonderful  and  marvellous  qualities  in  the  two  versions  differs  considera¬ 
bly  and  several  qualities  listed  in  one  version  are  not  found  in  the  other  (see  table  13.2). 86 

The  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  begins  its  account  of  wonderful  and  marvellous 
qualities  with  the  bodhisattva’ s  sojourn  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  describing  that  he  was 
mindful  and  clearly  comprehending  when  arising  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  during  his  stay, 
and  when  passing  awayfromthe  Tusita  heaven  to  enter  his  mother’s  womb.87  The  Madh¬ 
yama-dgama  version  only  mentions  the  bodhisattva’ s  clear  awareness  when  passing 
away  from  the  Tusita  heaven  and  entering  his  mother’s  womb.88 

82  Be-MN  III  159,21  has  the  title  Acchariya-abbhuta-sutta  and  Ce-MN  III  286,1  the  similar  title  Acchariyab- 
bhuta-sutta. 

83  The  parallel  is  MA  32  at  T  I  469c-471c  and  agrees  with  MN  123  on  location  and  title  An 

examination  of  MN  123  and  MA  32,  together  with  the  Mahapadana-sutta  and  its  parallels,  can  be  found 
in  Bareau  1974a:  203-209,  a  comparison  of  MN  123  with  MA  32  in  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  66,  159-165, 
and  205,  a  study  of  the  Sanskrit  counterparts  to  MN  123  in  Windisch  1908:  107-143.  For  a  quotation  in 
the  Tarkajvala  that  lists  three  of  the  adbhutadharmas  in  verse  form  cf.  Skilling  1997b:  610-611;  on  the 
significance  of  the  presentation  in  MN  123  cf.  also  Analayo  2010f:  28-46. 

84  MN  123  at  MN  III  119,18:  “I  heard  this,  venerable  sir,  from  the  Blessed  One's  own  mouth,  I  received  it 
from  his  own  mouth”,  sammukhd  me  tam,  bhante,  bhagavato  sutam,  sammukhd  patiggahTtam  (Be-MN 
III  161,1,  Ce-MN  III  288,1,  and  Se-MN  III  247,18:  patiggahitam).  As  the  Buddha  presumably  had  related 
these  qualities  on  a  previous  occasion  to  Ananda  and  now  requests  him  to  recount  them  in  front  of  the 
monks,  MN  123  could  even  give  the  impression  that  the  Buddha  was  keen  to  hear  his  own  praises.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  MA  32,  according  to  which  Ananda  extolled  the  Buddha  on  his  own  accord. 

85  MA  32  at  T  I  469c24:  “I  heard”, 

86  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  165  comments:  ‘‘the  accounts  of  the  Buddha’s  ...  marvellous  qualities  are  not  the 
same  in  both  versions,  each  seems  to  derive  from  an  independent  source”. 

87  MN  123  at  MN  III  1 19,19+25+35. 

8S  MA  32  at  T  I  470al4  speaks  of  the  presence  of  his  “knowledge”,  £p.  A  presentation  of  the  same  quality 
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Table  13.2:  Marvellous  Qualities  of  the  Bodhisattva  in  MN  123  and  its  Parallel 


MN  123 

MA  32 

mindful  birth  in  Tusita  (1) 

mindful  stay  in  Tusita  (2) 

whole  life  span  in  Tusita  (3) 

mindfully  passes  away  from  Tusita  (4) 

great  light  and  earthquake  on  conception  (5) 

4  deities  guard  foetus  (6) 

mother  is  virtuous  (7) 

mother  is  free  from  sensuality  (8) 

mother  is  endowed  with  5  sense  pleasures  (9) 

mother  sees  child  in  womb,  like  beryl  (10) 

mother  dies  7  days  after  birth  (11) 

pregnancy  lasts  10  months  (12) 

mother  gives  birth  standing  (13) 

newborn  first  received  by  devas  (14) 

without  touching  ground  received  by  devas  (15) 

newborn  is  unsullied,  like  gem  (16) 

2  streams  of  water  appear  (17) 
takes  7  steps  and  makes  proclamation  (18) 
great  light  and  earthquake  at  birth  (19) 
aware  of  feelings  &  perceptions  (20) 

initial  vow  as  monk  under  Kassapa  Buddha 
birth  in  Tusita  (— ►  1) 
excels  other  devas  in  Tusita 
knowingly  enters  womb,  great  light,  earth¬ 
quake  (— » 4,  5) 

stays  knowingly  on  right  side  of  womb 

remains  with  stretched  body  in  womb 

is  unsullied  while  in  womb 

great  light  and  earthquake  at  birth  (— ►  1 9) 

is  bom  with  body  stretched 

is  bom  without  being  sullied  (— »  16) 

newborn  received  by  devas  (—>  14,  15) 

fearlessly  takes  7  steps  (— *  18) 

in  front  of  mother  a  pond  manifests 

2  streams  of  water  appear  (— *  17) 
divine  music  and  shower  of  flowers 

1st  jhdna  experience  in  youth 
shadow  of  tree  does  not  move 
monkey  offers  honey 
rain  cloud  stops  until  mat  is  dry 
shadow  of  tree  does  not  move 
meditates  without  hearing  storm 
during  flood  earth  emerges  for  walking 

Mara  followed  him  for  6  years  in  vain 

7  years  mindfulness  of  body 

aware  of  feelings  and  perceptions  (— *  20) 

(A  2-3,  6-13) 

The  presence  of  mindfulness  on  the  occasion  of  departing  from  the  Tusita  heaven 
recurs  in  the  description  of  the  qualities  of  former  Buddhas  in  the  Mahapadana-sutta 
and  its  Dirgha-dgama  parallel.89 

Instead  of  describing  the  bodhisattva’ s  stay  in  the  Tusita  heaven  from  the  perspective 
of  his  possession  of  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension,  the  Mcidhyama-dgama  ver¬ 
sion  highlights  that,  during  this  stay  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  the  bodhisattva  excelled  all 


in  the  Mahasamvartamkatha,  Okano  1998:  113,  speaks  of  his  possession  of  mindfulness,  smrti.  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  165  notes  that  MA  32  does  not  use  the  expression  bodhisattva,  but  instead  refers  to  the 
Buddha  even  before  his  awakening  with  the  expression  the  “Blessed  One”,  ftfUk  for  other  comparable 
instances  cf.  Analayo  20101':  16  note  3. 

89  DN  14  at  DN  II  12,4:  sato  sampaja.no.  While  DA  1  at  T  I  3cl6  records  the  bodhisattva's  unmuddled 
mindfulness  on  entry  into  the  womb,  TF^y  if,  T  2  at  T  I  152b26  does  not  mention  mindfulness  or 
clear  comprehension.  According  to  Jinacariya  3  in  Jacobi  1879/1966:  34,7  (translated  Jacobi  1884/ 
1996:  219),  Mahavlra  was  aware  of  being  about  to  descend  into  his  mother’s  womb  and  of  having  de¬ 
scended,  only  at  the  actual  moment  of  descending  he  was  not  aware,  caissami  'tti  jcinai,  cayamane  na 
janai,  cue  'mi  ’ttijdnai. 
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the  other  previously  born  devas  in  regard  to  such  qualities  as  length  of  life,  beauty,  and 
glory.90 

The  Madhyama-agama  account  precedes  its  depiction  of  the  bodhisattva’s  sojourn  in 
the  Tusita  heaven  by  proclaiming  that  another  marvellous  and  wonderful  quality  of  the 
Buddha,  which  comes  as  the  first  in  its  listing,  was  the  bodhisattva’s  initial  vow  to  be¬ 
come  a  Buddha  when  he  lived  the  holy  life  under  Kassapa  Buddha.91  Notably  the  Gha- 
tlkara-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  whose  topic  is  the  lifetime  of  the  bo- 
dhisattva  under  Kassapa  Buddha,  do  not  mention  such  a  vow  at  all.92 
mn  hi  120  According  to  the  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel, 
the  bodhisattva’s  entry  into  his  mother’s  womb  was  accompanied  by  the  manifestation 
of  a  great  light  and  an  earthquake.93  The  presence  of  a  great  radiance  on  this  occasion 
is  also  reported  in  a  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikaya  that  is  concerned  with  four  mar¬ 
vellous  qualities  of  the  Buddha,  of  which  the  other  three  are  the  manifestation  of  a  great 
light  when  the  bodhisattva  left  the  womb,  when  he  reached  awakening,  and  when  he 
started  to  teach.94  According  to  the  Mahapadana-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Sanskrit 

90  MA  32  at  T  I  470a2.  The  bodhisattva’s  excellence  in  this  respect  is  also  recorded  in  DN  30  at  DN  III 
146,3,  which  adds  his  excellence  in  happiness,  power,  divine  sights,  divine  sounds,  divine  smells,  divine 
tastes,  and  divine  touches. 

91  MA  32  at  T  I  469c24:  “the  Blessed  One  at  the  time  of  Kassapa  Buddha  made  his  initial  vow  to  [realize] 

Buddhahood  [while]  practising  the  holy  life”,  ffKf f-  For  a  more  detailed 

examination  of  this  passage  and  its  implications  cf.  Analayo  2010f:  84-92. 

92  MN  81  MN  II  45-54  and  MA  63  at  T  I  499a-503a;  although  the  Mahavastu  does  adopt  this  perspective 
and  even  reports  that  he  received  a  corresponding  prediction  from  Kassapa  Buddha,  cf.  in  more  detail 
above  p.  450.  MA  32  at  T  I  469c27  presents  the  life  of  the  bodhisattva  under  Kassapa  Buddha  as  the  last 
life  before  his  stay  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  as  does  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  21,1.  while  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ja  I  47,16  and  Ps  IV  169,7  the  life  that  preceded  his  stay  in  the  Tusita  heaven  was  as  Vessan- 
tara,  described,  e.g.,  in  Ja  547  at  Ja  VI  479,1  (the  Sanghabhedavastu’ s  counterpart  to  this  tale  can  be 
found  in  Gnoli  1978a:  119,10). 

93  MN  123  at  MN  III  120,8+15  and  MA  32  at  T  I  470al5.  According  to  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a: 
251,6  or  in  Senart  1882a:  206,16  and  in  Basak  1965:  14,9  or  in  Senart  1890:  10,9,  the  bodhisattva’s  mind¬ 
ful  and  clearly  comprehending  descent  into  his  mother’s  womb  was  accompanied  by  six  earthquakes,  a 
number  of  earthquakes  also  recorded  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  376,4  or  in  Lefmann  1902: 
51,19  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  39,10,  whereas  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  41,7  only  reports  a  single 
great  earthquake  accompanied  by  light.  For  a  study  of  earthquakes  in  Buddhist  literature  cf.  Ciurtin  2009. 
Reynolds  1985:  214  comments  that  “the  Buddha's  birth  is  presented  as  a  cosmic  event  in  which  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  mahapurisa  ...  is  evident  to  those  who  have  the  eyes  to  see”. 

94  AN  4:127  at  AN  II  130,20.  According  to  AN  1:13:6  at  AN  I  22,28,  with  the  manifestation  of  a  Tathaga- 
ta,  a  great  eye,  a  great  clarity,  and  a  great  light  manifest,  mahato  cakkhussa  ...  mahato  dlokassa  ...  ma- 
hato  obhasassa  pdtubhavo  hoti.  Judging  from  this  reference  to  a  “great  eye”,  the  manifestations  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  passage  may  not  be  meant  literally,  but  may  rather  intend  to  symbolically  depict  the  effect 
of  the  teaching  activities  of  a  Tathagata.  Could  the  descriptions  of  actual  light  that  accompanied  the  bo- 
dhisattva's  entry  into  the  womb  or  his  birth,  such  as  found  in  MN  123  or  in  AN  4:127,  have  their  origin 
in  a  literal  interpretation  of  a  similar  passage?  On  the  other  hand,  however,  such  notions  appear  to  be 
part  of  a  shared  heritage,  in  fact  the  Jain  Thanahga  4.324  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  141,4  also  lists  four  oc¬ 
casions  for  the  manifestation  of  a  great  radiance,  namely  when  [future]  arahants  take  birth,  when  they  go 
forth,  when  they  attain  realization,  and  when  they  attain  final  Nirvana. 
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counterparts,  the  manifestation  of  a  great  light  and  an  earthquake  are  the  rule  on  the 
occasion  when  a  bodhisattva’s  descends  into  his  mother’s  womb.95  In  fact,  most  of  the 
qualities  of  Gotama  Buddha  described  in  the  remainder  of  the  Acchariyabbhutadham- 
ma-sutta  are,  according  to  the  Mahapadana-sutta  and  its  parallels,  normative  for  Bud¬ 
dhas  in  general.96 

The  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  next  takes  up  the  outer  conditions  of  the  bodhi¬ 
sattva’s  sojourn  in  his  mother’s  womb,  describing  that  four  devas  protected  him,97  and 
that  his  mother  was  virtuous,  free  from  sensual  thoughts  and  affliction,  but  at  the  same 
time  enjoyed  the  five  types  of  sense  pleasure  and  was  able  to  see  the  bodhisattva  in  her 
womb.98 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  mention  these  circumstances.  Instead,  it 
focuses  on  the  bodhisattva’s  condition  inside  the  womb  by  describing  that  he  rested  in 
the  womb  on  his  right  side,  was  able  to  stretch  his  body,  and  was  not  sullied  by  blood 
or  any  other  bodily  filth.99 


95  DN  14  at  DN  II  12,6,  DA  1  at  T  I  3cl4,  and  the  Sanskrit  version  in  fragment  420dR6  in  Fukita  2003:  53 
(93.6)  or  in  Waldschmidt  1953:  45.  Gokhale  1994/2001e:  98  explains  that  “these  events  are  explained  as 
the  result  of  dhammata  ...  implying  that  they  are  not  causally  connected  with  the  [respective]  Buddha  as 
such,  but  occur  because  it  is  the  nature  or  order  of  things”. 

96  Bareau  1974a:  240,  245,  and  254  suggests  that  several  elements  of  the  account  of  Gotama’ s  youth  may 
at  first  have  been  developed  as  part  of  a  fictional  account  of  the  former  Buddha  Vipassl.  Subsequently 
this  fictional  account  would  have  been  understood  to  exemplify  the  rule  for  all  Buddhas  and  would  then 
have  been  applied  to  the  case  of  Gotama  as  well. 

97  MN  123  at  MN  III  120,22.  The  presence  of  four  guardian  deities  is  also  recorded  in  the  Lalitavistara  in 
Flokazono  1994:  372,5  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  50,5  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  38,3,  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1965:  15,5  or  in  Senart  1890:  10,19,  and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  42,3.  Ps  IV  179,5  ex¬ 
plains  that  these  were  the  Four  Great  Kings,  catunnam  mahdrdjanam  vasena  vuttam,  to  whom  the  La¬ 
litavistara  refers  as  the  four  “protectors  of  the  four  directions”,  caturdisasu  pdldh,  and  the  Mahdvastu  as 
the  four  “world  protectors”,  lokapdld.  In  the  Sanghabhedavastu  the  protectors  are  instead  Sakra  together 
with  four  devaputras. 

98  MN  123  at  MN  III  120,30  and  MN  III  121,3+10+17+19.  According  to  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono 
1994:  352,1  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  41,18  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  29,26,  as  well  as  according  to  the  Mahd¬ 
vastu  in  Basak  1965:  8,3  or  in  Senart  1890:  6,2,  the  virtuous  conduct  of  the  bodhisattva’s  mother  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  before  the  bodhisattva  descended  into  her  womb.  MN  123  at  MN  III  121,20  illustrates  the 
ability  of  the  mother  to  see  the  child  in  her  womb  with  the  image  of  a  coloured  thread  strung  through  a 
beryl  gem,  an  image  found  in  the  same  context  also  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  42,16.  The 
Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  418,16  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  72,9  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  53,20  compares 
her  vision  of  the  bodhisattva  to  looking  at  one’s  own  face  in  a  clean  mirror.  According  to  the  Mahd¬ 
vastu  in  Basak  1965:  23,10  or  in  Senart  1890:  16,16,  she  saw  him  as  if  she  were  seeing  a  body  of  gold,  a 
vision  comparable  to  a  beryl  placed  in  a  crystal  casket.  On  the  parallelism  that  these  descriptions  estab¬ 
lish  between  the  mother  and  a  caitya  cf.  Drewes  2007:  107-110.  Durt  2003:  44  notes  that  as  part  of  “a 
larger  programme  of  quasi-deification  of  the  Buddha  ...  Maya  appears  as  a  living  tabernacle  sheltering 
her  son”.  Rhys  Davids  1910:  10  note  1  remarks  that  “the  myth  of  the  visible  embryo  recurs  in  medieval 
Christian  art”. 

99  MA  32  at  T  I  470a27.  That  the  bodhisattva  was  not  sullied  while  staying  in  the  womb  is  also  recorded  in 
the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  42,7.  For  a  study  of  marvels  related  to  the  bodhisattva’s  birth,  in 
contrast  to  ancient  Indian  perceptions  of  the  average  conditions  of  being  bom,  cf.  Hara  1980. 
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mn  iii  122  Another  marvellous  quality  of  the  Buddha,  listed  in  the  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sut- 
ta,  is  that  the  bodhisattva’s  mother  passed  away  seven  days  after  giving  birth  and  was 
reborn  in  the  Tusita  heaven. 100  The  Madhyama-agama  version  does  not  mention  the 
mother’ s  death  at  all. 

In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  parallel  versions  present 
the  qualities  they  enumerate  in  a  chronological  order.  Thus,  the  Acchariyabbhutadham- 
ma-suttci  begins  with  the  bodhisattva’s  arising  in  the  the  Tusita  heaven,  then  mentions 
the  qualities  related  to  his  sojourn  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  followed  by  taking  up  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Tusita  heaven  and  entry  into  the  mother’s  womb,  after  which  it  turns 
to  the  qualities  related  to  his  stay  in  the  mother’s  womb.  In  continuation  of  this  pattern, 
qualities  related  to  the  mother’s  pregnancy  and  her  giving  birth  should  come  next.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  takes  up  the  death  of  the  bodhisattva’s 
mother,  after  which  it  continues  by  describing  her  pregnancy  and  giving  birth. 

Thus,  the  reference  to  the  death  of  the  bodhisattva’s  mother  comes  out  of  sequence,  a 
circumstance  that  points  to  a  later  addition.  In  fact,  as  part  of  a  list  of  wonderful  and 
marvellous  qualities  of  the  Buddha,  the  premature  death  of  his  mother  does  not  fit  the 
context  too  well. 

The  Uddnci  dedicates  a  whole  discourse  to  the  premature  death  of  the  bodhisattva’s 
mother.  This  discourse,  which  also  has  the  Buddha  and  Ananda  as  its  protagonists, 
qualifies  the  mother’s  premature  death  as  something  that  is  wonderful  and  marvellous 
as  such.101  That  is,  unlike  the  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta,  the  Uddnci  discourse  does 
not  reckon  her  early  death  as  a  marvellous  quality  of  the  Buddha,  but  only  as  something 
marvellous  in  general.  This  way  of  presentation  seems  more  natural  than  the  inclusion 
of  her  death  in  a  list  of  wonderful  and  marvellous  qualities  of  the  Buddha. 

In  view  of  the  out-of-sequence  placing  of  the  mother’s  death  in  the  Acchariyabbhuta¬ 
dhamma-sutta,  it  could  be  that,  at  some  point  during  the  transmission  of  the  Pali  dis¬ 
courses,  this  passage  from  the  Uddnci  came  to  be  added  to  the  account  of  the  marvel- 

100  MN  123  at  MN  III  122,2:  “seven  days  after  the  bodhisattva  has  been  born,  his  mother  passes  away  and 
arises  in  the  Tusita  heaven  ...  this  too,  venerable  sir,  I  remember  as  a  wonderful  and  marvellous  quality  of 
the  Blessed  One”,  sattahajate  ...  bodhisatte  bodhisattamata  kalam  karoti,  tusitam  kayam  uppajjati  ti ... 
idamp’  aham,  bhante,  bhagavato  acchariyam  abbhutadhammam  dharemi.  References  to  the  death  of  the 
mother  seven  days  after  giving  birth  can  also  be  found  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  470,5  or 
in  Lefmann  1902:  98,3  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  70,25,  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  5,1  or  in  Senart 
1890:  3,18  (in  this  instance  the  same  is  implicit  in  the  indication  that  she  would  live  only  for  seven  days 
in  addition  to  the  time  of  pregnancy),  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  51,18,  and  in  several 
biographies  of  the  Buddha,  preserved  in  Chinese,  cf.,  e.g.,  T  184  at  T  III  465a23,  T  185  at  T  III  474b7,  T 
188  at  T  III  618bl4,  and  T  189  at  T  III  623b9.  Obeyesekere  1997:  475  suggests  that  “the  death  of  Maya 
seven  days  after  the  Buddha's  birth  cannot  be  taken  literally,  or  even  to  mean  that  ‘she  died  soon  after’ 
...  rather,  Maya’s  death  is  a  structural  requirement  of  the  myth:  the  pure  womb  from  which  the  Buddha 
was  born  could  not  thereafter  be  contaminated  by  childbirth  or  sexual  pollution’’.  Regarding  the  name  of 
the  bodhisattva’s  mother,  which  DN  14  at  DN II  52,10  gives  as  mayd  devT ,  von  Hiniiber  1995b:  189  sug¬ 
gests  that  perhaps  this  “was  not  originally  meant  to  be  a  personal  name,  but  simply  is  the  eastern  form 
corresponding  to  matadevT'. 

101  Ud  5:2  at  Ud  48,4. 
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lous  qualities  of  the  Buddha  in  the  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta,  an  addition  made 
without  proper  regard  for  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  qualities  in  this  discourse. 

After  referring  to  the  death  of  the  bodhisattva’ s  mother,  the  Acchariyabbhutadham¬ 
ma-sutta  continues  by  noting  the  length  of  her  pregnancy  and  by  describing  that  she  re¬ 
mained  standing  while  giving  birth,102  details  not  mentioned  in  its  Madhyama-cigama 
counterpart.  This  unusual  manner  of  giving  birth  recurs  regularly  in  various  Buddha 
biographies,  often  accompanied  by  the  further  specification  that  the  bodhisattva  issued 
from  the  right  side  of  his  mother.103  The  Mahdvastu  of  the  Mahasanghika-Lokottara- 
vada  Vinaya  reports  the  same  and  then  takes  up  the  question  how  he  managed  to  come 
out  without  hurting  her,  a  dilemma  the  Mahdvastu  solves  with  the  ingenious  suggestion 
that  a  Tathagata  takes  birth  through  a  mind-made  body.104 


102  MN  123  at  MN  III  122,7+15.  The  length  of  her  pregnancy  is  also  recorded  in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hoka- 
zono  1994:  420,15  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  73,11  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  54,7,  as  well  as  in  the  Mahdvastu  in 
Basak  1965:  25,1 1  or  in  Senart  1890:  18,7.  Franke  1914b:  337  note  1  and  Printz  1925:  120  explain  that 
the  reference  to  ten  months  of  pregnancy  would  refer  to  lunar  months;  cf.  also  Durt  2002:  46,  who  speaks 
of  a  ten  month  period  of  gestation  “according  to  the  classical  Indian  method  of  calculation”. 

103  This  is  recorded,  e.g.,  in  the  Buddhacarita  1:9  in  Johnston  1936/1995a:  1,  in  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak 
1963a:  250,8  or  in  Senart  1882a:  206,4.  in  T  184  at  T  III  463cl3,  in  T  185  at  T  III  473cl.  in  T  188  at  T 
III  618al7,  in  T  189  at  T  III  625a24,  in  T  193  at  T  IV  58b21,  and  in  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism”  in 
Obermiller  1932/1986:  11.  For  Ajanta  cave  paintings  that  represent  the  same  event  cf.  Schlingloff  1988a: 
4  and  id.  2000a:  4-5  and  60-61;  for  sculptural  representations  in  Gandharan  art  cf.,  e.g.,  Dehejia  1997: 
51  fig.  42,  Foucher  1905:  301-321,  Kurita  1988:  12  plates  Pl-V  to  VI  and  pp.  31-38  plates  31-53.  Klim- 
burg-Salter  1995:  274  and  figure  157,  Luczanits  2008a:  217  plate  147,  Stoye  2008a:  186  plate  4.  id. 
2008b:  194  plate  3,  Tanabe  2007:  18-20  figures  1-6  to  1-9.1.  Zwalf  1996:  89-95  plates  145-152  and  154; 
for  a  representation  in  the  art  of  Nagarjunikonda  cf.,  e.g.,  Rama  1995:  50-51  and  plate  4  or  Rao  1956: 
84-85  plate  25,  on  the  iconography  of  the  Buddha's  nativity  in  general  cf.  also  Foucher  1934/1991. 
That  the  Buddha  issued  from  the  side  of  his  mother  was  also  known  to  Hieronymus,  cf.  Dihle  1965:  38. 
EA  48.3  at  T  II  788b2  predicts  that  the  future  Buddha  Maitreya  will  take  birth  in  the  same  manner. 
Bollee  2005:  15  suggests  that  "the  lateral  birth  idea  ...  perhaps  ...  originated  in  the  custom  of  carrying 
children  on  the  hip”.  Dayal  1932/1970:  298  notes  that  “the  idea  of  being  born  from  the  mother’s  side  is 
referred  to  in  a  hymn  of  the  Rgveda  (iv,  18.1)”.  Printz  1925:  125  explains  that,  according  to  ancient 
Indian  beliefs,  when  a  foetus  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  mother's  womb  it  will  be  a  boy,  while  a  foetus 
on  the  left  side  shows  that  it  will  be  a  girl,  which  would  explain  why  according  to  the  traditional  account 
the  bodhisattva  dwelled  on  the  right  side  of  his  mother’s  womb  and  issued  from  her  right  side  (that  he 
dwelled  on  the  right  side  of  his  mother’s  womb  is  explicitly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  marvellous  qualities 
in  MA  32  at  T  I  470a27).  The  association  of  a  male  child  with  the  right  side  occurs,  e.g.,  in  the  Div- 
yavadana,  Cowell  1886:  2,7  or  Vaidya  1999:  1,17:  saced  ddrako  bhavati  daksinam  kuksim  nisritya 
tisthati,  saced  ddrika  bhavati  vdmam  kuksim  nisritya  tisthati;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  3:15  in  Pradhan  1967: 
126,24,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  46cl7  or  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  203b27.  Bucknell  1980:  40  explains  that  in  an¬ 
cient  Indian  religious  thought  the  female  is  associated  with  the  left  side  of  the  body,  as  well  as  with  the 
moon,  water,  the  out-breath,  and  vowels,  while  the  male  is  associated  with  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
with  the  sun,  fire,  the  in-breath,  and  consonants. 

104  The  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1963a:  266,14  or  Senart  1882a:  218,15  and  Basak  1965:  29,3  or  Senart  1890: 
20,16  explains  that  manomayena  rupena  pradurbhonti  tathagata,  a  proposition  which  Jones  1949/1973: 
174  note  1  classifies  as  a  typical  “tenet  of  the  Lokottaravadins”.  Rahula  1978:  74  notes  that,  soon  after 
giving  this  explanation,  “the  justification  is  forgotten  in  an  attempt  to  reason  the  seven  strides,  which 
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The  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  that,  on  being  born,  the  bo- 
dhisattva  was  received  by  gods.105  The  two  versions  describe  that  his  body  was  not  sul¬ 
lied  by  any  dirt,  but  nevertheless  two  fountains  of  cold  and  warm  water  appeared  mi¬ 
raculously  to  bathe  him.106  To  this  the  Madhyamo-agama  version  adds  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  a  lake  so  that  the  mother  could  also  take  a  bath,  as  well  as  a  rain  of  heav¬ 
enly  flowers  showered  on  the  newborn  baby.107 

mn  hi  123  The  two  parallel  discourses  agree  that  a  great  radiance  and  an  earthquake  accompa¬ 
nied  the  bodhisattva’s  birth,  after  which  he  took  seven  steps.108  The  Pali  commentary 
explains,  in  agreement  with  two  Chinese  biographies  of  the  Buddha,  that  the  seven 
steps  taken  by  the  bodhisattva  right  after  his  birth  symbolize  his  later  revelation  of  the 
seven  factors  of  awakening  ( bojjhanga ).109 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  not  only  was  the  bodhisattva  able  to 
walk  right  after  being  born,  he  even  spoke  at  this  point,  proclaiming  that  he  was  the 


was  necessary,  according  to  the  tradition  ( agama ),  because  the  bodhisattva  was  tired  of  the  ten  months’ 
uterine  confinement”,  cf.  Basak  1965:  29,10  or  Senart  1890:  21,3. 

105  MN  123  at  MN  III  122,21  considers  this  as  two  qualities,  as  it  distinguishes  between  the  circumstance 
that  the  bodhisattva  was  first  received  by  devas  and  the  circumstance  that,  without  touching  the  ground, 
he  was  received  by  four  gods  and  presented  to  his  mother.  MA  32  at  T  I  470b22  present  this  issue  as  a 
single  quality  and  does  not  explicitly  mention  that  he  did  not  touch  the  ground.  For  an  early  depiction 
of  this  event  in  art  cf.  Schlingloff  1981a:  186-188  (  with  references  to  other  representations). 

106  MN  123  at  MN  III  122,33  and  MN  III  123,1 1,  with  its  counterparts  in  MA  32  at  T  I  470b2  and  T  I  470c7, 
in  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono  1994:  440,16  and  442,8  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  83,10+22  or  in  Vaidya 
1958b:  61,21  and  62,1.  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  33,3  and  34,4  or  in  Senart  1890:  24,1+20  (the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  two  fountains  of  water  comes  up  again  in  Basak  1968/2004:  228,8  or  in 
Senart  1897:  380,13),  and  in  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  45,5+16.  The  Sahghabhedavastu  in 
Gnoli  1977:  40,6  expands  on  the  theme  of  the  purity  of  the  mother's  womb,  as  it  reports  that,  already 
before  the  bodhisattva  descended  into  the  womb,  Sakra  had  cleaned  up  the  mother’s  womb  to  make  it 
ready  for  receiving  the  bodhisattva  (for  a  Jain  counterpart  to  this  motif  cf.  Alsdorf  1947:  125  and  Roth 
1983:  182).  Klimkeit  2000:  222  explains  that  the  emphasis  in  these  passages  is  to  contrast  the  purity  of 
the  bodhisattva  with  the  defilement  of  worldliness  symbolized  by  the  mother’s  womb.  Robinson  1970/ 
1982:  7  remarks  that  ‘‘the  purpose  of  all  the  mythical  elements  in  the  nativity  cycle  is  to  show  that  the 
Bodhisattva  was  innately  different  from  ordinary  man”.  Schlingloff  1962b:  86  explains  that  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Buddha's  life  were  not  meant  as  historical  records,  hence  to  treat  them  as  such  misunder¬ 
stands  their  purpose  (‘‘die  Lebensbeschreibungen  wollten  nicht  historische  Reminiszenzen  an  tatsach- 
liche  Ergeinisse  ...  iiberliefern;  sie  wollten  auch  nicht  etwa  durch  erfundene  Berichte  Authentizitat  vor- 
tauschen.  Wenn  wir  derartige  Absichten  voraussetzen.  unterstellen  wir  den  Erzahlern  ein  historisches 
BewuBtsein,  da6  jener  Zeit  vollig  fremd  war”);  cf.  also  Klimkeit  1990:  35.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  appearance  of 
fountains  of  water  to  bathe  the  anyway  unsullied  bodhisattva  has  simply  a  symbolic  function. 

107  MA  32  at  T  I  470c3+ll;  cf.  also  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  45,18.  According  to  MN  123  at 
MN  III  122,14,  the  two  fountains  of  water  were  for  the  use  of  the  bodhisattva  and  of  his  mother,  so  that 
in  its  account  there  is  no  need  for  an  additional  source  of  water  for  the  mother  to  clean  herself. 

108  MN  123  at  MN  III  123,19+30  and  MN  III  124,4,  with  its  counterpart  in  MA  32  at  T  I  470b6+29. 

109  Ps  IV  186,1:  sattapadagamanam  sattabojjhahgaratanapatildbhassa  pubbanimittam ,  T  193  at  T  IV  59a8, 
and  T  194  at  T  IV  122c3;  cf.  also  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  69,4+5  or  in  Senart  1897:  1 12,12+ 
13.  Dayal  1932/1970:  299,  commenting  on  the  symbolic  nature  of  these  seven  steps,  notes  that  in  “Hin¬ 
du  marriage  ceremony,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  take  seven  steps  together  round  the  sacred  fire”. 
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highest  being  in  the  world  and  that  this  was  his  last  birth. 1 10  The  Madhyama-agama 
discourse  does  not  record  any  proclamation  made  on  this  occasion.  Other  biographies 
of  the  Buddha  preserved  in  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  concur  with  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  report  that  the  newborn  bodhisattva  made  a  proclamation.111  While  some  only 
record  his  proclamation  of  being  supreme,112  others  agree  with  the  Acchariyabbhuta- 
dhamma-sutta  that  the  bodhisattva  also  claimed  that  this  was  his  last  birth.113 

Numerous  other  discourses  associate  the  proclamation  to  have  reached  the  last  birth 
with  the  Buddha’s  awakening.114  For  the  bodhisattva  to  make  such  a  proclamation  al¬ 
ready  right  after  his  birth  would  imply  that  he  was  inevitably  destined  to  awakening. 
From  this  perspective,  his  struggle  to  reach  awakening  by  various  methods  was  any¬ 
way  destined  to  end  successfully.  The  assumption  that  the  Buddha’s  awakening  was 
inevitable  already  at  his  birth  shows  the  beginning  of  tendencies  that  in  the  course  of 
time  led  some  traditions  to  assume  that  he  was  already  awakened  at  birth  and  that  his 
activities  were  merely  an  illusory  display  for  the  sake  of  saving  sentient  beings.115 


110  MN  123  at  MN  III  123,21:  aggo  ’ham  asmi  lokassa  ...  ayam  antima  jati,  n’  atthi  ddni  punabbhavo. 
According  to  DN  3  at  DN  I  93,6  and  its  parallel  DA  20  at  T  I  83aS,  the  ability  to  speak  right  after  birth 
was  not  a  prerogative  of  the  bodhisattva,  as  the  boy  Kanha  had  also  been  able  to  speak  right  after  his 
birth.  Unlike  the  bodhisattva,  however,  instead  of  making  a  majestic  proclamation  he  asked  his  mother 
to  wash  him,  because  he  had  such  dark  skin.  For  another  instance  where  a  baby  is  able  to  speak  right  on 
being  born  cf.  Ud.  2:8  at  Ud  17,27;  for  accounts  of  the  future  Buddha’s  ability  to  speak  as  a  newly  born 
baby  in  former  lives  cf.  Ja  546  at  Ja  VI  331,15  and  Ja  547  at  Ja  VI  485,14.  Derrett  1992:  54  notes  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  motif  of  a  newly-born  baby  able  to  walk  and  speak  in  ancient  Greek  mythology.  Karet- 
zky  1992:  16  comments  that  “because  no  child  can  immediately  walk  or  talk,  let  alone  make  procla¬ 
mations  at  birth,  it  is  by  these  acts  that  the  Buddha's  prodigious  nature,  even  as  an  infant,  is  revealed”. 
On  the  significance  of  this  event  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Analayo  2010f:  38-46,  Eliade  1948,  and  Irwin  1981. 

111  Gaffney  1996:  84  notes  that  in  MN  123  “the  description  of  his  [the  Buddha's]  birth  is  full  of  what  might 
almost  be  called  doecetic  tendencies”.  Nakamura  1980/1999:  18  comments  that  “the  verse  ...  proclaimed 
by  the  Buddha  at  his  birth  was  composed  very  late”.  Silk  2003:  864  comments  that  according  to  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  supremacy  the  bodhisattva  “is  virtually  fully  awakened  (‘enlightened’)  from  the  moment  of 
his  birth”,  highlighting  the  resulting  contrast  where  “the  infant,  upon  his  birth,  knows  everything;  the 
young  man  he  becomes  knows  nothing”. 

112  T  184  at  T  III  463cl4,  T  185  at  T  III  473c2,  and  T  188  at  T  III  618al9. 

113  T  189  at  T  III  625a27,  the  Buddhacarita  1:15  in  Johnston  1936/1995a:  2,  the  Lalitavistara  in  Hokazono 
1994:  444,8  or  in  Lefmann  1902:  85,1  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  62,18,  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1965:  33,10 
or  in  Senart  1890:  24,8,  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  45,13,  and  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Bud¬ 
dhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  11. 

114  DN  29  at  DN  III  134,12,  MN  26  at  MN  I  167,28  and  at  MN  I  173,19,  MN  128atMN  III  162,25,  SN  14:31 
at  SN  II  171,2,  SN  14:32  at  SN  II  172,12,  SN  22:26  at  SN  III  28,33,  SN  22:27  at  SN  III  29,29,  SN  35:13 
at  SN  IV  8,2,  SN  35:14  at  SN  IV  8,26,  SN  35:15  at  SN  IV  9,30,  SN  35:16  at  SN  IV  10,21,  SN  48:21  at 
SN  V  204,12,  SN  48:28  at  SN  V  206,6,  SN  56: 11  at  SN  V  423,10,  AN  3:101  at  AN  I  259,1 1+32,  AN  7:47 
at  AN  IV  56,15,  AN  8:64  at  AN  IV  305,4,  and  AN  9:41  at  AN  IV  448,19.  Only  the  Mahapadana-sutta 
and  its  Sanskrit  parallel  associate  such  a  statement  with  the  birth  of  a  bodhisattva,  cf.  DN  14  at  DN  II 
15,12  and  fragment  360  folio  123V4  in  Fukita  2003:  9  or  in  Waldschmidt  1953:  19.  According  to  the 
Chinese  parallel,  DA  1  at  T  I  4c2,  after  proclaiming  to  be  supreme  the  newly  born  bodhisattva  said: 
“[my]  aim  is  to  deliver  sentient  beings  from  birth,  old  age,  disease,  and  death”,  T/ IT T.  T.  T  T S  '7 1 • 

115  Kv-a  172,4  refers  to  such  a  view,  attributed  to  the  Vetullakas,  according  to  which  the  Buddha  did  not 
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While  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  Ananda’s  account  of  wonderful  and  marvel¬ 
lous  qualities  of  the  Buddha  comes  to  an  end  at  this  point,  the  Madhyama-agama  dis¬ 
course  continues  to  explore  the  same  theme  in  relation  to  later  events  in  the  Buddha’s 
life,  describing  that: 

on  several  occasions  the  shadow  of  a  tree  did  not  move  in  order  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  Buddha  who  was  seated  at  its  roots  in  meditation,116 
a  monkey  took  the  Buddha’s  bowl,  filled  it  with  honey,  and  offered  it  to  him,117 
a  cloud  did  not  rain  until  the  Buddha  had  recovered  his  sitting  mat,  which  he  had 
put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,118 

the  Buddha  was  in  such  deep  meditation  that  he  did  not  hear  a  storm  that  killed 
four  oxen  and  two  men,119 

after  a  great  rain  and  flooding  the  path  for  the  Buddha  to  practise  walking  medi¬ 
tation  stayed  dry,120 

Mara  followed  the  Buddha  for  six  years,121 

the  Buddha  practised  mindfulness  of  the  body  uninterruptedly  for  seven  years.122 
mn  hi  124  The  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  agree  that, 
in  reply  to  Ananda’s  exposition  of  wonderful  and  marvellous  qualities,  the  Buddha  also 
came  out  with  one  of  his  outstanding  qualities.  This  was  his  ability  to  know  clearly  the 
arising,  the  presence,  and  the  disappearance  of  feelings,  perceptions,  and  thoughts,  there- 


really  leave  the  Tusita  heaven  and  what  was  seen  in  the  human  world  was  only  a  magical  apparition, 
bhagava  tusitabhavane  nibbatto  tatth  ’  eva  vasati,  na  manussalokam  dgacchati ,  nimmitarupamattakam 
pan’  ettha  dasseti.  According  to  Guang  Xing  2004:  45,  MN  123  “provides  some  vital  statements  that 
served  as  repositories  of  the  transcendental  Buddha”  conception. 

116  MA  32  at  T  I  470cl6  (this  is  the  first  meditation  while  still  being  a  bodhisattva),  T  I  471al,  and  T  I 
47  lbS. 

117  MA  32  at  T  I  471al6;  cf.  also  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1978a:  47,21. 

118  MA  32  at  T  I  471a29. 

119  MA32  at  TI471bl8.  The  same  event  recurs  in  DN  16  atDNII  131,20  and  its  parallels  DA  2  at  T 1 19a25,  T 
5  at  T  I  168bl3,  T  6  at  T  I  183c24,  T  7  at  T  I  198al7,  and  in  fragment  360  folio  190R  and  191V  in  Wald- 
schmidt  1950:  27-28. 

120  MA  32  at  T  I  471c9,  an  event  also  recorded  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  796al6,  in 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  109a21,  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1450  at  T  XXIV 
133bl6  (cf.  also  the  Catusparisat-sutra  fragment  S  362  (56)V5  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  34,  also  in  Gnoli 
1977:  227,32),  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  I  32,6. 

121  MA  32  at  T  I  471cl4.  Sn  3:2  at  Sn  446  speaks  instead  of  seven  years,  while  the  Lalitavistara  in  Lef- 
mann  1902:  260,17  or  in  Vaidya  1958b:  191,2  agrees  with  MA  32  on  six  years.  Oldenberg  1881/1961: 
366  note  50  suggests  that  references  to  seven  years  may  intend  the  whole  period  of  going  forth,  while 
those  to  six  years  may  only  cover  the  period  spent  in  ascetic  practices.  Nakamura  2000a:  170  instead 
explains  that  “in  ancient  India  periods  of  time  were  expressed  both  in  terms  of  full  years  (how  much 
time  had  actually  elapsed)  and  calendar  years.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  years  mentioned  may 
arise  from  different  methods  of  counting”. 

122  MA  32  at  T  I  471cl7:  This  brings  to  mind  the  prediction  in  the  Satipatthana-sut- 

ta  and  its  parallels,  according  to  which  non-returning  or  awakening  can  be  reached  within  a  maximum 
period  of  seven  years  of  satipatthana  practice,  cf.  DN  22  at  DN  II  314, 1 1.  MN  10  at  MN  I  62,34,  and 
MA  98  at  T  I  584bl6. 
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by  presenting  a  quality  related  to  meditative  mastery  of  the  mind  as  the  culmination  point 
of  the  present  listing  of  marvellous  qualities.123 

Thus,  even  though  a  major  part  of  the  description  of  wonderful  and  marvellous  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta  is  different  from  its  Madhyama-agama  par¬ 
allel  and  appeal's  to  be  reflecting  later  tendencies  and  ideas,  the  final  point  made  in  both 
versions  remains  the  same,  in  that  attention  is  directed  back  to  the  ability  to  observe  the 
functioning  of  the  mind.124 


MN  124  Bakkula-sutta 125 

The  Bakkula-sutta,  the  “discourse  [spoken  by]  Bakkula”,  sets  forth  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  monk  Bakkula.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama . 126 

The  Bakkula-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  relating  that  the  monk 
Bakkula  was  visited  by  a  former  friend  from  the  time  before  he  had  gone  forth.  This 
former  friend  wanted  to  know  how  often  Bakkula  had  engaged  in  sex  during  the  eighty 
years  he  had  been  a  monk. 

In  reply,  in  both  versions  Bakkula  made  it  clear  that  he  had  not  even  had  a  perception 
related  to  sensuality  during  this  entire  period.127  The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  adds  that, 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  monkhood,  Bakkula  also  never  had  a  perception  related 
to  aversion  and  cruelty,  nor  any  thought  related  to  sensuality,  aversion,  or  cruelty.128 

In  both  versions,  Bakkula  continues  by  listing  various  other  qualities  he  possesses, 
which  show  some  divergences  between  the  two  versions  (see  table  13.3).  The  Bakkula- 


123  MN  123  at  MN  III  124,11  and  MA  32  at  T  I  471c21,  which  speaks  of  feelings,  thoughts/intentions,  and 
perceptions,  Jf,  and  as  the  objects  of  such  knowledge.  This  type  of  contemplation  recurs  in  other 
Pali  discourses,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  33  at  DN  III  223,1 1  and  AN  4:41  at  AN  II  45,17,  where  the  counterpart 
passage  in  the  SangTtiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  395c21,  agrees  with  the  Pali  versions  on  speaking  of 
feelings,  perceptions,  and  thoughts,  H,  itS,  9-  (the  Sahgiti- sutra  restored  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  113 
only  lists  the  four  types  of  samadhibhavanah,  without  giving  details  of  their  implications).  Another  oc¬ 
currence  is  AN  8:9  at  AN  IV  168,12,  in  which  case  the  parallels  SA  275  at  T  II  73b24  and  SA2  6  at  T  II 
375bl0  list  “feelings”,  “perceptions”,  Jff,  and  then  Jf,  which  judging  from  the  context  might  stand 
for  “thought”,  in  fact  a  Sanskrit  fragment  of  the  same  discourse,  SHT  VI  1226  folio  5V2  (p.  22)  has  pre¬ 
served  (vi)[d](i)ta  vivar[k]a  [ujtpadyanti,  which,  as  the  editors  in  footnote  43  suggest,  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  vitarka,  “thoughts”. 

124  A  minor  difference  is  that  in  MN  123  Ananda  repeats  this  statement,  wherefore  MN  123  concludes  with 
the  monks  rejoicing  in  Ananda’s  statement,  while  MA  32  concludes  with  the  monks  and  Ananda  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  Buddha’s  exposition. 

125  Be-MN  III  165,25  has  the  title  Bakula-sutta  and  Se-MN  III  255,1  Bakkulattheracchariyabbhuta-sutta. 
The  Burmese  edition  continues  to  refer  to  its  protagonist  as  Bakula. 

126  The  parallel  is  MA  34  at  T  I  475a-c  and  agrees  with  MN  124  on  location  and  title  which 

uses  the  same  way  or  rendering  Bakkula's  name  as  Mahavyutpatti  no.  1065  in  Sakaki  1926:  81).  On 
MA  34  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  75  and  207,  for  a  translation  of  MA  34,  together  with  extracts  from 
the  present  discussion,  cf.  Analayo  2007a. 

127  MN  124  at  MN  III  125,17  and  MA  34  at  T  I  475b5. 

128  MN  124  at  MN  III  125,22. 


MN  III  125 


MN  III  126 
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sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  agree  that  for  the  entire  period  of  his  monkhood 
Bakkula  could  claim  that  he: 

never  wore  or  accepted  robes  from  householders, 
never  cut  robes, 

never  made  robes  for  another  monk, 
never  sewed  robes  with  a  needle.129 

The  two  versions  continue  with  Bakkula’s  proclamation  that  he  never  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  meal.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  he  also: 
never  hoped  for  such  an  invitation, 
never  partook  of  a  meal  inside  a  house, 
never  sat  down  inside  a  house, 
never  interrupted  the  practice  of  begging  for  alms, 
never  went  to  beg  in  superior  households  in  order  to  get  better  food.130 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  Bakkula  never  mentally  grasped  at  the 
signs  and  secondary  details  of  women.131  The  Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that 
he  never  looked  women  in  the  face.132  The  two  versions  agree  that  he  never  visited  the 
nuns’  quarters. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  report,  Bakkula  never  taught  nuns  or  female  nov¬ 
ices,  while  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama  description  he  never  spoke  to  nuns,  not 
even  when  meeting  them  on  the  road.133 


129  MN  124  at  MN  III  126,6:  nabhijanami  siiciya  civaram  sibbita  and  MA  34  at  T  I  475bl2:  A T1  fflif 
HA-  For  Bakkula  to  claim  never  having  used  a  needle  is  surprising,  since  whether  he  wore  rag  robes 
or  robes  made  by  householders,  both  types  of  robe  would  need  to  be  mended  from  time  to  time  (in  fact 
EA  23.2  at  T  II  61  lc4  describes  him  mending  his  own  set  of  robes,  on  this  discourse  cf.  also  Legittimo 
2009  and  Analayo  20 1  Oj ) .  According  to  MN  124  at  MN  III  126,8,  Bakkula  also  never  dyed  a  robe, 
which  similarly  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  in  a  hot  and  humid  climate  like  India,  where  the  natural  dye 
used  for  robes  requires  renewal  from  time  to  time.  The  commentary,  Ps  IV  193,24,  explains  that  his 
relatives  made  rag  robes  for  him  and  dyed  them,  leaving  them  out  for  him  when  he  went  to  bathe.  Bak¬ 
kula  then  dressed  in  those  new  robes  and  gave  his  old  robes  to  other  monks,  so  that  a  need  to  mend  his 
robes  never  arose.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  conduct  could  be  considered  a  particularly  praisewor¬ 
thy  way  of  obtaining  robes. 

130  MA  34  at  T  I  475bl9. 

131  MN  124  at  MN  III  126,17:  nabhijanami  matugamassa  anubyanjanaso  nimittam  gaheta. 

132  MA  34  at  T  I  475b21:  7k  If  MA  AH-  The  commentary  Ps  IV  195,7,  similarly  explains  that  he  never 
looked  at  women. 

133  MA  34  at  T  I  475b22.  MN  124  at  MN  III  126,19  also  mentions  that  he  never  taught  even  four  phrases  to 
a  woman,  while  according  to  MA  34  at  T  I  475b26  he  never  spoke  even  four  phrases  towards  laity  in 
general.  This  brings  to  mind  a  pacittiya  or  patayantika  rule  according  to  which  a  monk  should  not  speak 
more  than  five  or  six  phrases  to  a  woman  when  alone  with  her,  cf.  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya ,  T  1428 
at  T  XXII  640bl4,  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  336al7,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421 
at  T  XXII  38c24,  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya.  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  771bl8,  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
T  1435  at  T  XXIII  70c8,  and  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  IV  21,37,  all  of  which  agree  on  formulating 
the  rule  in  terms  of  speaking  not  more  than  “five  or  six  phrases”,  TLA g§,  chappancavacahi  (the  sequence 
“six  or  five”  in  the  Pali  version  would  be  due  to  the  law  of  waxing  syllables).  Horner  1930/1990:  368  is 
of  the  opinion  that  “it  is  likely  that  this  pacittiya  offence  ...  is  a  later  interpolation  of  the  editors”,  as  it 
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Table  13.3:  Bakkula’s  Qualities  in  MN  124  and  MA  34 


MN  124 _ 

never  sensual  perception  (1) 

never  perception  of  ill  will,  cruelty  (2) 

never  sensual  thought  (3) 

never  thought  of  ill  will,  cruelty  (4) 

never  robes  from  householders  (5) 

never  cut  robe  material  (6) 

never  sewed  a  robe  (7) 

never  dyed  a  robe  (8) 

never  sewed  a  kathina  robe  (9) 

never  made  robes  for  others  (10) 

never  accepted  invitation  (11) 

never  wished  for  invitation  (12) 

never  sat  down  in  a  house  (13) 

never  ate  in  a  house  (14) 

never  grasped  sign  of  woman  (15) 

never  taught  woman  (16) 

never  entered  nunnery  (17) 

never  taught  nun  (18) 

never  taught  female  probationer  (19) 

never  taught  female  novice  (20) 

never  gave  going  forth  (21) 

never  gave  full  ordination  (22) 

never  gave  dependence  (23) 

never  had  novice  attendant  (24) 

never  bathed  in  a  bathroom  (25) 

never  used  bath  powder  (26) 

never  received  a  massage  (27) 

never  got  sick  (28) 

never  carried  medicine  along  (29) 

never  used  a  support  (30) 

never  lay  down  (31) 

never  spent  rainy  season  in  village  (32) 

full  awakening  after  7  days  (33) 


MA  34. _ 

no  conceit  on  account  of  80  years  monkhood 
never  sensual  perception  (— *  1 ) 
no  conceit  on  account  of  wearing  rag  robes 
never  robes  from  householders,  never  cut  robe 
material,  never  got  robe  made  by  others,  never 
sewed  a  robe,  never  sewed  a  bag  (— >  5,  6,  7) 
no  conceit  on  account  of  begging 
never  accepted  invitation,  never  skipped  alms 
round,  never  begged  at  superior  house  (— >  11) 
never  looked  at  woman’s  face,  never  entered 
nunnery,  never  greeted  nun,  never  spoke  to  nun 
(->  15?,  17,  18?) 

never  had  novice  attendant,  never  taught  laity  (— » 
24,  16?) 

never  got  sick,  never  took  medicine  (— »  28,  29?) 

never  used  a  support  (— »  30) 

full  awakening  after  3  days  (— ►  33) 


(A  2-4,  8-10,  12-14,  19-23,  25-27,  31-32) 


The  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  moreover,  highlights  that  Bakkula  never  ordained  or 
gave  dependence,  nor  did  he  ever  have  a  novice  as  his  attendant,  while  the  Madhycima- 
agama  version  only  records  that  he  never  trained  a  novice.134 


stands  in  contrast  to  the  importance  given  elsewhere  in  the  discourses  to  teaching  laity,  both  men  and 
women.  Yet,  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  rule,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  according  to  the 
explanation  given  at  Vin  IV  23,6  there  is  no  problem  if  a  monk  teaches  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  is, 
the  regulation  only  refers  to  a  monk  who  on  his  own  approaches  a  woman  and  wants  to  give  her  teach¬ 
ings  in  private.  Besides,  the  same  rule  applies  vice  versa  to  a  nun,  who  similarly  should  not  give  private 
teachings  to  a  male  on  her  own  initiative. 

134  MA  34  at  T  I  475b26: 
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mn  iii  127  The  two  versions  continue  by  recording  that  Bakkula  never  became  sick  and  therefore 
never  made  use  of  any  medicine.135  According  to  the  list  of  eminent  disciples  in  the 
Anguttara-nikaya,  Bakkula  was  indeed  foremost  among  the  monks  in  matters  of  health.136 
The  Majjhima-nikaya  account  also  notes  that  Bakkula: 
never  engaged  in  bathing  in  a  bath  house, 
never  used  bathing  powder, 
never  gave  a  massage, 
never  used  a  reclining  board  or  a  bed, 
never  observed  the  rains  reheat  period  within  a  village.137 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  its  list  of  Bakkula’ s  qualities  with  his  attain¬ 
ment  of  final  knowledge  a  week  after  going  forth,138  while  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion  reports  that  Bakkula  attained  the  three  realizations  within  three  days  and  nights.139 

After  hearing  this  account  of  Bakkula’s  marvellous  qualities,  according  to  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikaya  version  his  former  friend  Acela  Kassapa  decided  to  go  forth  and,  having 
received  the  higher  ordination,  in  due  time  became  an  arahant.  This  series  of  events  is 
not  recorded  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  which  also  does  not  give  the  name  of 
Bakkula’s  friend  and  only  indicates  that  he  was  a  heterodox  practitioner.140 

The  going  forth  of  Acela  Kassapa  recurs  also  in  the  KassapasThandda-sutta.  This  dis¬ 
course  records  that  Acela  Kassapa  felt  so  inspired  on  hearing  an  exposition  on  the  topic 
of  asceticism  by  the  Buddha  that  he  requested  ordination  and  eventually  became  an  ara¬ 
hant.141  The  DTrgha-dgama  parallel  to  the  KassapasThandda-sutta  reports  the  same  out- 

135  MN  124  at  MN  III  127,1  and  MA  34  at  T  I  475cl,  a  statement  also  quoted  in  the  Karmavibhanga  in 
Kudo  2004:  166,4  and  167,4  or  in  Levi  1932a:  76,1 1;  cf.  also  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya ,  T  1448  at 
T  XXIV  82c25,  the  *Mahavibhasa ,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  121c4  and  again  T  XXVII  908b26,  and  the  ft 

T  199  at  T  IV  194c5. 

136  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  25,6:  etad  aggam  ...  mama  sdvakdnam  bhikkhunam  appabadhanam  yadidam  bakkulo 
(Be-AN  I  25,20:  bdkulo ),  cf.  also  the  Asokardjavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  396,5  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  253,21, 
SA  604  at  T  II  168a22,  and  T  2043  at  T  L  138c5.  The  list  of  eminent  disciples  in  EA  4.5  at  T  II  557cl6 
presents  Bakkula  as  foremost  in  longevity,  SSMftSI— tbfft  iMtSfl, 

ttftfi-  Mil  215,12  also  refers  to  Bakkula’s  health  in  one  of  its  dilemmas. 

137  MN  124  at  MN  III  126,29.  Only  the  fourth  of  these  qualities  has  a  counterpart  in  MA  34  at  T  I  475c4, 
which  describes  that,  in  order  to  sit  in  meditation,  Bakkula  never  leaned  against  a  wall  or  a  tree,  ft  g1  ft 
Hftfgf  (adopting  the  ft,  ft,  and  ft  variant  reading  ft  instead  of  ft). 

138  MN  124  at  MN  III  127,7:  “for  seven  days  I  ate  the  country's  alms  as  a  debtor,  but  on  the  eighth  day  fi¬ 
nal  knowledge  arose”,  sattaham  ...  sd.no  ratthapindam  bhunjim,  atha  atthamiyam  anna  udapadi  (Be- 
MN  III  168,3  and  Ce-MN  III  300,20  read  sarano ,  Se-MN  III  258,1  reads  sarano),  which  the  commen¬ 
tary  Ps  IV  196,14,  explains  to  refer  to  his  attainment  of  full  awakening.  SN  16: 1 1  at  SN  II  221,1  records 
Mahakassapa  making  the  same  proclamation. 

139  According  to  MA  34  at  T  I  475c7,  Bakkula  proclaimed  that  “within  three  days  and  nights,  I  attained  the 

three  realizations”,  FI  ft  ft  fjftAilftg.  His  attainment  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  recurs  in 

the  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  versions  of  his  stanzas,  cf.  T  199  at  T IV  194cl,  Bechert  1961:  145,10, 
Dutt  1984a:  193,12,  Hofinger  1954:  81,11.  and  Wille  1990:  94,  while  the  same  is  not  mentioned  in  his 
stanzas  at  Th  225-227. 

140  MA  34  at  T  I  475al5:  Sift 

141  DN8atDNI  177,1. 
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come  of  this  meeting,  differing  in  so  far  as  it  gives  the  name  of  its  protagonist  just  as 
Kassapa.142 

The  going  forth  of  Acela  Kassapa  recurs  again  in  a  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya. 
Similar  to  the  Bakkula-sutta,  this  discourse  begins  with  Acela  Kassapa  meeting  a  for¬ 
mer  friend,  which  in  this  case  was  the  householder  Citta.  When  during  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  Acela  Kassapa  found  out  that,  as  a  householder,  Citta  had  progressed  further 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  as  a  wanderer,  he  decided  to  go  forth  as  a  Buddhist  monk 
and  eventually  became  an  arahant.143 

The  Samyukta-dgama  parallel  agrees  with  the  Scimyutta-nikdya  version  that  after  a 
similar  exchange  Citta’ s  former  friend  decided  to  go  forth  and  became  an  arahant.144 
The  Samyukta-dgama  version  differs  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  for¬ 
mer  friend  of  Citta,  but  only  indicates  that  he  was  an  acela,  a  naked  ascetic.145 

The  going  forth  of  Acela  Kassapa  recurs  once  more  in  yet  another  discourse  in  the 
Samyutta-nikaya,  where  he  inquired  from  the  Buddha  whether  pleasure  and  pain  were 
caused  by  oneself,  others,  both,  or  neither.  In  this  case,  too,  Acela  Kassapa  was  so  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  Buddha’s  reply  that  he  requested  ordination  and  eventually  became  an 
arahant. 146 

This  discourse  has  three  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Samyukta-dgama,  one 
parallel  is  an  individual  translation,  and  another  parallel  has  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit 
fragments.  These  three  parallels  agree  with  the  Pali  version  that  the  protagonist  of  this 
discourse  was  indeed  Acela  Kassapa,  although  according  to  their  report  he  only  be¬ 
came  a  stream-enterer  during  the  discourse  and  was  soon  after  killed  by  a  cow.147 

Thus,  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  these  four  instances  seem  to  be  concerned  with  different 
persons,  the  DTrgha-dgama  discourse  with  a  certain  Kassapa,  the  Madhyama-dgama 
discourse  with  an  unnamed  wanderer,  the  Samyukta-dgama  with  an  unnamed  naked  as¬ 
cetic,  while  only  the  last  of  these  four  instances,  preserved  in  Chinese  and  Sanskrit,  has 
Acela  Kassapa  as  its  protagonist.  In  the  corresponding  Pali  discourses,  in  contrast,  four 
times  Acela  Kassapa  went  forth  and  became  an  arahant,  each  time  after  receiving  a  dif¬ 
ferent  discourse.  Unless  one  were  to  assume  that  the  name  Acela  Kassapa  refers  to  four 
different  persons,  the  presentation  in  the  Pali  tradition  would  be  self-contradictory. 

Returning  to  the  Bakkula-sutta,  which  in  agreement  with  its  Madhyama-dgama  par¬ 
allel  reports  that  Bakkula  announced  his  impending  final  Nirvana  to  the  other  monks,148 


142  DA  25  at  T  I  104cl2:  jM*- 

143  SN  41:9  at  SN  IV  302,9;  cf.  also  von  Hinuber  1997:  68. 

144  SA  573  at  T  II  152b24. 

145  SA  573  at  T  II  152a24: 

146  SN  12:17  at  SN  II  22,6. 

147  SA  302  at  T  II  86b3+10,  T  499  at  T  XIV  768c20+27,  and  fragment  S  474  folio  14R2+5  in  TripathI  1962: 
47;  cf.  also  SHT  V  1133aA3  (p.  128). 

148  MN  124  at  MN  III  127,24  adds  that  he  had  made  a  tour  of  the  dwelling  places  of  the  other  monks  to 
make  this  announcement.  Regarding  the  reference  to  his  taking  a  “door-opener”,  apapuranam  adaya 
(B‘-MN  III  168,16:  avdpuranani),  in  order  to  announce  his  impending  final  Nirvana  to  the  other  monks, 
helpful  information  can  be  found  in  von  Hinuber  1992:  14-18,  who  explains  that  this  expression  proba- 
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followed  by  then  passing  away  seated  amidst  the  congregation  of  monks.  According  to 
the  account  of  this  event  given  in  the  Pali  commentary,  Bakkula  had  attained  the  fire 
element  and  cremated  himself. 149 

Looking  back  on  the  two  versions  of  the  present  discourse,  it  is  noteworthy  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  both  versions  at  the  time  of  this  discourse  Bakkula  had  been  ordained  for  eighty 
years.150  For  Bakkula  to  be  a  monk  for  eighty  years  implies  that  the  meeting  recorded 
in  the  present  discourse  must  have  taken  place  after  the  Buddha’s  passing  away.  Even 
if  Bakkula  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  monks  ordained  by  the  Buddha,  for  him  to 
reach  eighty  years  of  monkhood  implies  that  the  forty-five  years  period  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  teaching  activities  was  long  over.151 

That  is,  the  events  described  in  the  Bakkula-sutta  and  its  parallel  would  have  to  be 
placed  considerably  later  than  the  so-called  first  council,  which  according  to  the 
traditional  account  was  convened  soon  after  the  Buddha’s  demise.152 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  listings  of  his  qualities  in  the  two  versions  shows  nu¬ 
merous  divergences  and  that  both  versions  follow  each  of  the  declarations  made  by 
Bakkula  with  a  narrator’s  acclamation,  which  praises  each  quality  of  Bakkula  for  its 
wonderful  and  marvellous  nature.153  This  type  of  repeated  acclamation  is  an  unusual 
feature  for  a  discourse  and  further  supports  the  impression  of  the  comparative  lateness 
of  the  Bakkula-sutta .154 

The  Pali  commentary  in  fact  explains  that  the  Bakkula-sutta  was  included  in  the  ca¬ 
nonical  collection  only  at  the  so-called  second  council.155  This  explanation  is  remark¬ 
able  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the  commentators  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  Ni- 
kayas  on  which  they  were  commenting  could  not  have  been  recited  in  this  form  at  the 
first  council  or  rehearsal,  sangiti. 


bly  refers  to  a  simple  type  of  lock,  found  at  the  inside  of  a  door,  whose  bolt  can  be  closed  from  the  out¬ 
side  with  the  help  of  a  rope  that  is  connected  to  this  bolt  and  then  put  through  a  small  hole  in  the  door 
so  as  to  be  accessible  from  the  outside.  The  same  rope  does,  however,  not  allow  opening  the  door  from 
the  outside,  for  which  an  apapurana  is  required,  a  simple  type  of  "key”  that  allows  opening  any  lock  of 
such  a  type.  Hence,  with  the  help  of  an  apapurana  any  door  with  this  kind  of  lock  in  a  monastery  could 
be  opened  in  order  to  enter  and  convey  some  message  to  the  monk(s)  staying  inside. 

149  Ps  IV  196,21. 

150  MN  124  at  MN  III  125,6:  asiti  me  ...  vassani  pabbdjitassa  and  MA  34  at  T  I  475a21: 

151  According  to  MA  34  at  T  I  475al3,  however,  this  discourse  took  place  soon  after  the  Buddha’s  final 

Nirvana,  Since  a  period  of  over  thirty-five  years  would  not  be  “soon”,  7(7 (X,  this 

seems  to  be  a  case  of  applying  a  standard  pericope  without  consideration  of  the  context. 

152  Vin  II  285,4. 

153  Ps  IV  193,10  explains  that  these  remarks  were  added  by  the  reciting  elders,  dhammasangahakatthera. 
Fukita  1986:  488  (in  relation  to  another  text)  explains  that  “the  addition  of  [such  a]  refrain  is  a  spon¬ 
taneous  interpolation  occurring  when  a  sutra  is  passed  down  by  oral ...  transmission”. 

154  The  image  of  the  ideal  monk  depicted  in  the  two  versions  shows  also  distinct  signs  of  lateness,  for  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  which  cf.  Analayo  2007a:  11-16. 

155  Ps  IV  197,2:  “this  discourse  was  recited  at  the  second  council”,  idam  pana  suttam  dutiyasangahe  san- 
gahitam. 
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MN  125  Dantabhumi-sutta 

The  Dantabhumi-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  [progressive]  stages  of  [being]  tamed”, 
compares  the  gradual  training  of  a  monk  to  the  gradual  taming  of  a  wild  elephant.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.156  A  small  section  of  the  present  dis¬ 
course  has  also  a  counterpart  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary 
on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.157 

According  to  the  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  novice 
Aciravata  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  explain  to  Prince  Jayasena  how  a  monk  by 
dint  of  diligent  practice  could  reach  unification  of  the  mind.  As  his  explanation  had  not 
met  with  the  prince’s  approval,  Aciravata  approached  the  Buddha  to  report  what  had 
happened. 

The  two  versions  record  that  the  Buddha  replied  by  pointing  out  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  Prince  Jayasena,  who  was  living  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures,  to  come  to  know 
what  can  be  realized  only  by  renouncing  sensual  pleasures.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
Buddha  contrasted  tamed  animals  with  their  untamed  counterparts.158  Another  example 
to  illustrate  the  same  point  depicts  a  man  who  takes  his  friend  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
order  to  show  him  the  scenery  that  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  a  scenery  whose 
existence  the  friend  earlier,  before  getting  on  top  of  the  mountain,  had  put  into  doubt.159 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account,  the  Buddha  told  Aciravata  that,  if  he  had 
used  these  two  similes,  he  would  have  fared  better  in  his  meeting  with  Prince  Jayasena. 
Aciravata  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  these  similes  before,  hence,  he  could  not  have 
been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  This  exchange  is  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sion. 

The  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  comparing  the 
gradual  training  of  a  disciple  to  the  gradual  taming  of  a  forest  elephant. 160  The  two 

156  The  parallel  is  MA  198  at  T  I  757a-759a  and  agrees  with  MN  125  on  location  and  title  (rS  fflWM®  •  A 
translation  of  MA  198,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2006c. 

157  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  40b3-41bl  or  Q  (5595)  thu  79a5-80a7,  which  corresponds  to 
MN  125  at  MN  III  135,20  to  MN  III  136,19;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  6:70  in  Pradhan  1967:  384,22,  parallel¬ 
ing  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,15,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  133a5  and  T  1559  at 
T  XXIX  284b2. 

158  MN  125  at  MN  III  130,2  contrasts  two  tamed  elephants,  two  tamed  horses,  and  two  tamed  oxen  with 
two  untamed  elephants,  two  untamed  horses,  and  two  untamed  oxen.  MA  198  at  T  I  757bl3  instead 
mentions  four  tameable  beings,  namely  an  elephant,  a  horse,  an  ox,  and  a  man.  Out  of  these  four,  it  then 
contrasts  two  untamed  beings  with  two  tamed  beings.  A  similar  pattern  can  be  found  in  MA  212  at  T  I 
794a29,  which  also  has  men  in  addition  to  the  elephants,  horses,  and  oxen  mentioned  in  its  counterpart 
MN  90  at  MN  II  129,4,  cf.  above  p.  522  note  388. 

159  A  minor  difference  between  the  otherwise  fairly  similar  presentations  of  this  image  in  the  two  versions 
is  that,  according  to  MN  125  at  MN  III  131,19,  the  Buddha  explained  that  the  mass  of  ignorance  cover¬ 
ing  Prince  Jayasena  was  even  greater  than  the  mountain  described  in  the  simile,  a  remark  not  found  in 
MA  198. 

160  A  minor  difference  is  that  in  MN  125  at  MN  III  132,2+15  the  king  gives  detailed  instructions  to  the  ele¬ 
phant  trainer  on  how  he  should  undertake  the  task  of  catching  and  taming  the  elephant,  whereas  in  MA 
198  at  T  I  757cl4+20  the  king  merely  tells  the  elephant  tamer  to  catch  an  elephant  and  to  tame  it,  with- 


MN  III  128 


MN  III  129 


MN  III  131 


MN  III  132 
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versions  agree  in  comparing  the  moment  when  the  disciple  decides  to  go  forth  to  the 
moment  when  the  forest  elephant  has  been  caught  and  is  brought  out  of  the  forest  into 
the  open.161 

mn  iii  134  The  Dantabhumi-sutta  next  mentions  the  need  to  observe  the  rules  and  see  danger  in 
the  slightest  transgression,162  while  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  simply  instructs  to 
purify  body,  speech,  and  mind.163 

This  in  itself  relatively  minor  difference  is  part  of  a  recurring  pattern,  where  the  Pali 
discourses  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  injunction  to  scrupulously  observe  the 
rules,  while  their  Madhyama-agama  counterparts  place  more  emphasis  on  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  rules  in  terms  of  the  need  to  develop  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  pu¬ 
rity.164 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  taking  up  the  practices  of: 
sense-restraint, 
moderation  with  food, 
wakefulness, 

mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension, 
the  removal  of  the  five  hindrances, 
the  four  satipatthanas. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  directly  turns  to  the  four  satipatthanas,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  any  of  the  other  practices  of  the  gradual  path  (see  table  13.4).  The  dis¬ 
course  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary,  however,  precedes  its  description  of 
the  four  satipatthanas  with  an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  five  hindrances.165 
mn  iii  136  From  the  perspective  of  textual  transmission,  it  would  be  easier  to  imagine  that  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  arising  of  a  Tathagata  caused  the  reciters  to  supplement  a  full  account  of 
the  gradual  path  of  practice,  detailing  the  undertaking  of  sense-restraint,  moderation 
with  food,  wakefulness  etc.,  than  to  assume  that  considerable  parts  of  an  account  of  the 
gradual  path  have  been  lost.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  other  practices  of  the  gradual 
path  may  have  been  added  to  an  originally  briefer  account  during  the  transmission  of  the 


out  getting  involved  in  the  details  of  how  this  should  be  done.  For  a  description  given  by  Arrian  of  the 
procedure  adopted  in  ancient  India  to  catch  wild  elephants  cf.  McCrindle  1877:  213-216. 

161  MN  125  at  MN  III  134,4  and  MA  198  at  T  I  758a26. 

162  MN  125  at  MN  III  134,8:  “seeing  fear  in  the  slightest  fault,  train  [by  way  of]  having  undertaken  the 
training  rules”,  anumattesu  vajjesu  bhayadassavi,  samadaya  sikkhassu  sikkhapadesu. 

163  MA  198  at  T  I  758a29. 

164  The  same  difference  of  emphasis  recurs  between  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,5  and  its  parallel  MA  105  at  T  I 
595cl9,  cf.  above  p.  47,  and  between  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,7  and  its  parallel  MA  144  at  T  I  652bl.  cf. 
above  p.  618. 

165  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  40b6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  79a8.  According  to  MN  10  at  MN  I  60,1 1  (or  DN  22  at 
DN  II  300,10)  and  MA  98  at  T  I  584a24,  awareness  of  the  presence  of  the  five  hindrances  is  a  task  that 
forms  part  of  satipatthdna ,  so  that  satipatthdna  practice  would  not  necessarily  require  the  previous  re¬ 
moval  of  the  five  hindrances;  cf.  also  AN  9:64  at  AN  IV  458,5,  which  presents  satipatthdna  as  the  tool 
for  overcoming  the  five  hindrances.  Nevertheless,  for  advanced  stages  of  satipatthdna  practice  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  five  hindrances  would  be  required. 
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Pali  version,  it  would  be  quite  understandable  how  satipatthdna  was  consequently  dis¬ 
placed  from  its  original  location  and  came  to  stand  after  the  removal  of  the  five  hin¬ 
drances  and  thereby  in  a  position  that  would  better  fit  the  attainment  of  the  jhanas. 

Table  13.4:  Gradual  Training  in  MN  125  and  MA  198 


MN  125 

MA  198 

moral  restraint  (1) 

purity  of  body,  speech,  mind  (— »  1) 

sense-restraint  (2) 

satipatthdna,  no  household  thoughts  (— »  7) 

moderation  with  food  (3) 

satipatthdna  without  any  thought  (— >  8) 

wakefulness  (4) 

1st  to  4th  jhana  (— >  9) 

clear  comprehension  of  activities  (5) 
removal  of  5  hindrances  (6) 
satipatthdna ,  no  household  thoughts  (7) 
satipatthdna  without  any  thought  (8) 

2nd  to  4lh  jhana  (9) 
recollection  of  past  lives  (10) 
divine  eye  (11) 
destruction  of  influxes  (12) 

(^  2-6,  10-12) 

The  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions  agree  in  comparing  the  practice  of  satipat¬ 
thdna  to  a  strong  post  to  which  the  elephant  trainer  binds  the  forest  elephant,  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  function  of  the  four  satipatthanas  is  to  overcome  thoughts  related  to  the 
household  life.  This  specification  further  supports  the  Madhyama-agama  version’s 
presentation,  since  if  the  practice  of  satipatthdna  were  to  take  place  after  the  five  hin¬ 
drances  have  already  been  removed,  there  would  be  little  need  for  it  to  perform  the 
function  of  overcoming  thoughts  related  to  the  household  life. 166 

The  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  with  satipatthdna 
practice  undertaken  without  thinking  certain  thoughts.  The  Pali  editions  differ  on  the 
nature  of  these  thoughts,  as  some  editions  speak  of  not  thinking  thoughts  related  to  sen¬ 
suality,  while  others  instruct  not  to  think  thoughts  related  to  the  four  objects  of  satipat¬ 
thdna  practice,  that  is,  body,  feelings,  mental  states,  and  dharmas.167 


166  Ps  IV  199,12  explains  that  the  expression  “habits  [related  to]  the  household  life”  (cf.  MN  125  at  MN  III 
136,16)  refers  to  habits  based  on  the  [enjoyment  of]  the  five  sensual  pleasures,  gehasitasTldnan  ti  pan- 
cakamagunanissitasTldnam.  With  the  removal  of  the  hindrances,  such  concern  with  the  five  types  of 
sensual  pleasure  would  have  been  already  left  behind. 

167  Ee-MN  III  136,21  and  Se-MN  III  269,16  instruct,  in  relation  to  contemplation  of  the  body:  “do  not  think 
a  thought  related  to  the  body”,  ma  ca  kayupasamhitam  vitakkam  vitakkesi,  and  continue  in  the  same  way 
for  the  remaining  three  satipatthanas  by  enjoining  ma  vedanupasamhitam  vitakkam  ...  ma  cittiipasam- 
hitam  vitakkam  ...  ma  dhammupasamhitam  vitakkam  vitakkesi.  Be-MN  III  175,20  and  Ce-MN  III  316,16 
instead  instruct  in  all  four  cases:  “do  not  think  a  thought  related  to  sensuality”,  md  ca  kamupasamhitam 
vitakkam  vitakkesi.  The  Pahcavimsatisdhasrika  Prajhapdramitd  in  Dutt  1934/2000:  204,2  has  preser¬ 
ved  a  similar  instruction,  which  describes  an  undertaking  of  body  contemplation  without  forming  any 
thoughts  associated  with  the  body,  na  ca  kayasahagatdn  vitarkdn  vitarkayati;  cf.  also  the  Pratyutpan- 
nabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhi-sutra,  Harrison  1978b:  130,13  (cf.  also  p.  155,22),  translated  in 
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The  Madhyama-dgama  version  instructs  to  avoid  thoughts  related  to  sensuality  when 
contemplating  the  body  and  to  avoid  thoughts  that  are  “against  the  Dharma”  or  perhaps 
“not  rightful’',  adharma,  when  contemplating  dharmas.168  Unfortunately,  the  instructions 
for  contemplation  of  feelings  and  states  of  mind  are  only  abbreviated  in  the  Chinese 
version,  so  that  in  these  two  cases  it  remains  open  to  conjecture  what  type  of  thoughts 
are  better  avoided. 

The  need  to  avoid  sensual  thoughts  would  fit  the  context  in  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version  well,  where  satipatthana  comes  right  after  the  disciple  has  established  a  basis 
of  moral  purity.  Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Madhyama-dgama  account,  the  pre¬ 
sent  stage  would  be  a  further  development  of  satipatthana  contemplation  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  given  to  overcoming  any  trace  of  sensuality.169 

In  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  in  contrast,  the  injunction  to  avoid  sensual  thoughts 
seems  a  little  out  of  place,  as  here  satipatthana  takes  place  after  the  five  hindrances,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  hindrance  of  sensual  desire,  have  already  been  removed.  For  satipat- 
thdina  to  take  place  at  such  a  point,  the  injunction  to  avoid  any  type  of  thought  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  object  of  satipatthana  practice  would  fit  the  context  better,  thereby  leading 
to  a  level  of  thought-free  mindfulness  that  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  jhanas. 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  compares  this  stage  of  satipatthana  to  the  elephant 
trainer’s  instruction  to  the  forest  elephant  to  lie  down  and  get  up,  to  go  forward  and 
backward,  to  take  something  up  and  put  it  down.170  Although  this  stage  of  taming  the 
forest  elephant  is  also  depicted  in  the  Dantabhumi-sutta,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  dis¬ 
course  does  not  relate  this  stage  of  the  elephant’s  training  to  any  of  the  stages  of  the 
gradual  path.171 


Harrison  1990:  125  (cf.  also  p.  144),  which  applies  the  instruction  not  to  think  any  thoughts  to  all  four 
smrtyupasthanas. 

168  MA  198  at  T  I  758bl5:  UMSHf,  U,  ;£*/'£-,  This  instruction  re¬ 

curs  in  MA  144  at  T  I  652b7,  parallel  to  MN  107,  cf.  above  p.  620  note  174.  An  extract  from  the 
present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005c:  103-104. 

169  Such  practice  could  then  be  understood  to  lead  up  to  satipatthana  being  “well-established”  (supatitthi- 
ta)  to  such  an  extent  that  sensual  thoughts  no  longer  arise,  cf.,  e.g.,  SN  22:80  at  SN  III  93,21  and  its  par¬ 
allel  SA  272  at  T  II  72a24. 

170  MA  198  at  T  I  758b20:  ffyjir,  which  it  follows  with  the  order  to  bend  and  stretch,  Jgj 

two  activities  not  mentioned  in  MN  125.  By  including  bending  and  stretching,  MA  198  provides  an 
even  closer  relation  between  these  instructions  to  the  elephant  and  the  satipatthana  practice  of  being 
aware  and  pratising  clear  comprehension  in  relation  to  bodily  activities,  described  in  MN  10  at  MN  I 
57,5  (or  DN  22  at  DN  II  292,25)  and  MA  98  at  T  I  582b25,  which  in  addition  to  mentioning  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  going  forward  and  backward,  abhikkante  patikkante/HiJ k,  of  carrying  (a  bowl,  etc.),  dharane/ 

and  of  sitting  and  lying  down,  nisinne  sutte/dt'&k,  also  take  up  the  activities  of  bending  and  stretch¬ 
ing,  samihjite  pasarite/j 3  f^. 

171  In  MN  125  at  MN  III  133,7+10+14  the  elephant  trainer  tells  the  elephant  to  take  something  up  and  put  it 
down,  to  go  forward  and  back,  to  get  up  and  sit  down,  adissa  bho,  nikkhipa  bho  ...  abhikkama  bho,  patik- 
kama  bho  ...  utthaha  bho,  nisida  bho  (Be-MN  III  173,16  and  Ce-MN  III  310,23  read  adiya  instead  of  adis¬ 
sa,  Se-MN  III  266,19  reads  nipajja  instead  of  nisida).  Since  the  interrelation  between  the  image  of  tam- 
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The  two  versions  continue  with  the  attainment  of  the  four  jhdnas.  While  the  Mcijjhi- 
ma-nikaya  discourse  directly  approaches  the  second  jhana,  without  mentioning  the  first 
jhana,112  the  Madhyama-agama  version  takes  the  first  jhana  into  account  (see  above 
table  13. 4). 173 

In  relation  to  this  difference,  it  strikes  an  unfamiliar  note  when  the  Dantabhumi-sutta 
presents  a  progression  of  practice  that  leads  from  satipatthana  meditation  directly  to 
the  second  jhcina,  without  prior  attainment  of  the  first  jhana.  Although  satipatthana  can 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  jhdnas,114  in  itself  it  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  form  of  jhcina  practice.  Perhaps  the  occurrence  of  the  word  vitakka  in  the  passage 
on  satipatthana  without  thought  has  led  to  a  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  reciter(s)  of  the 
discourse,  who  continued  straight  away  with  the  calming  of  vitakka  ( vitakka-vicdrci - 
natn  vupasama),  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  the  second  jhcina  formula,  thereby  uninten¬ 
tionally  dropping  the  first  jhcina  in  between.173 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  indicates  that,  by  attaining  the  four  jhdnas,  the  disci¬ 
ple  has  reached  a  level  of  mental  imperturbability  that  is  comparable  to  the  stage  of  im¬ 
perturbability  reached  in  the  training  of  the  elephant.176  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
does  not  relate  this  stage  of  the  gradual  path  to  the  training  of  the  elephant,  even  though 
it  earlier  explicitly  introduced  this  part  of  the  elephant’s  taming  as  a  training  in  “imper¬ 
turbability”,  a  stage  of  training  during  which,  according  to  the  description  given  in  both 
versions,  the  elephant  has  to  remain  unmoved  even  when  being  put  in  a  situation  that 
resembles  an  actual  fight.177 

The  Mcidhyama-dgamci  version  explains  that  the  imperturbability  reached  by  the  dis¬ 
ciple  also  covers  external  circumstances,  such  as  being  able  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst, 
mosquitoes  and  gadflies,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  unpleasant  words,  and  dis¬ 
ease,178  just  as  the  elephant,  on  reaching  imperturbability,  was  able  to  endure  the  blows 
and  noise  of  a  battle  situation.  The  Dantcibhumi-sutta  later  on  does  take  up  the  disci¬ 
ple’s  ability  in  endurance,  although  without  relating  it  to  the  elephant’s  endurance.179 


ing  a  forest  elephant  and  the  gradual  path  is  a  central  topic  of  both  discourses,  it  seems  probable  that  MN 
125  lost  this  interrelation  during  the  process  of  transmission. 

172  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,26.  Notably,  Ee  also  does  not  mention  the  fourth  jhcina,  although  the  same  is 
found  in  Be-MN  III  175,25,  Ce-MN  III  316,20,  and  Se-MN  III  269,20. 

173  MA  198  at  T  I  758b25. 

174  The  foundational  role  of  satipatthana  for  deeper  levels  of  concentration  can  be  seen,  e.g.,  in  DN  18  at 
DN  II  216,12,  SN  52:6  at  SN  V  299,19,  and  SN  52:11-24  at  SN  V  303-305. 

175  For  a  similar  case  cf.  above  p.  140;  cf.  also  Analayo  2012d. 

176  MA  198  at  T  I  758b29. 

177  MN  125  at  MN  III  133,16:  “the  elephant  trainer  makes  him  furthermore  perform  the  task  called  imper¬ 

turbability”,  tam  enam  hatthidamako  uttarim  anejjam  ndma  kdranam  karoti  (Be-MN  III  173,24,  Ce-MN 
III  310,31,  and  S'-MN  III  267,2  read  dnehjam  ndma  kdranam.  Be  also  reads  uttari),  MA  198  at  T 1 758a8: 
“I  will  now  train  you  in  imperturbability,  you  must  not  move”,  ,  i , ;  T'AUf  A ! 

178  MA  198  at  T  I  758c8  differs  from  the  Pali  version  in  as  much  as  it  also  envisages  the  possibility  that  the 
disciple  may  be  attacked  with  sticks,  fUlf  • 

179  MN  125  at  MN  III  136,32. 
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The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  concludes  by  declaring  that  a  disciple,  who  in  this 
way  patiently  bears  up  with  difficulties,  has  reached  a  superb  degree  of  taming  and  be¬ 
come  a  supreme  field  of  merit,  comparable  to  an  elephant  who,  by  reaching  a  superb 
degree  of  taming,  has  become  worthy  of  being  put  into  service  by  a  king. 

In  its  account  of  the  training  of  the  elephant,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  similarly 
indicates  that  after  mastering  the  stage  of  imperturbability  the  elephant  has  become 
worthy  of  being  put  into  service  by  a  king.180  Otherwise,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse 
proceeds  quite  differently,  since  before  turning  to  the  disciple’s  ability  to  bear  up  with 
various  vicissitudes,  it  describes  how  the  disciple  attains  the  three  higher  knowledges 
(see  above  table  13.4). 181 

mn  m  137  The  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  agree  in  concluding  their 
account  by  comparing  a  young,  middle  aged,  or  elder  monk,  who  passes  away  untamed, 
to  a  young,  middle  aged,  or  old  elephant,  who  passes  away  untamed,  followed  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  same  image  to  the  corresponding  cases  of  tamed  monks  or  elephants.182  In 
keeping  with  the  different  compass  of  the  training  of  the  disciple  in  each  version,  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  simply  speaks  of  a  disciple  who  is  well  trained,183  while  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  version  speaks  of  a  disciple  who  has  destroyed  the  influxes.184 


180  MN  125  at  MN  III  133,28:  rajaraho  rajabhoggo. 

181  In  regard  to  this  difference,  it  does  strike  a  somewhat  unusual  note  to  find  MA  198  praising  the  disci¬ 
ple’s  superior  degree  of  taming  without  in  any  way  relating  such  taming  to  the  development  of  liberat¬ 
ing  wisdom.  From  this  perspective,  MN  125  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency  of  an 
account  of  the  disciple’s  training  in  the  discourses  to  culminate  in  awakening.  In  the  present  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  topic  of  both  versions  is  how  a  disciple  by  dint  of  diligent  practice  reaches  unification  of  the 
mind.  From  this  perspective,  it  would  make  sense  to  only  give  an  account  of  the  disciple’s  training  until 
the  attainment  of  the  fourth  jliana ,  with  which  the  development  of  unification  of  the  mind  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  presentation  in  MA  198  would  also  receive  support  from  AN  4:114  at  AN  II  117,31 
and  AN  5:140  at  AN  III  163,28,  which  compare  qualities  of  a  trained  elephant  to  qualities  of  a  disciple. 
These  two  discourses  describe  how  a  disciple  overcomes  unwholesome  thoughts  and  develops  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  bear  patiently  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  etc.,  an  ability  they  compare  to  an  elephant’s  ability  to 
bear  patiently  a  battle  situation.  AN  4: 1 14  and  AN  5: 140  continue  by  comparing  a  disciple  who  swiftly 
approaches  liberation  to  the  elephant’s  ability  to  approach  swiftly  any  place  that  the  trainer  wants  it  to 
go  to.  From  the  perspective  of  these  two  discourses,  the  stages  of  taming  an  elephant  described  in  MN 
125  and  its  parallel  only  illustrate  the  stages  that  lead  up  to  the  point  when  the  disciple  is  ready  to  ap¬ 
proach  liberation,  but  do  not  correspond  to  his  actual  attainment  of  awakening.  The  actual  attainment  of 
realization,  judging  from  AN  4:114  and  AN  5:140,  would  correspond  to  the  elephant  swiftly  going  to 
whatever  place  he  is  being  told  to  go,  something  not  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  elephant’s  train¬ 
ing  in  MN  125  or  MA  198.  From  the  perspective  of  transmission,  it  could  more  easily  be  imagined  that 
a  reciter  supplied  the  ‘missing"  attainment  of  the  three  higher  knowledges  to  an  account  of  the  gradual 
path,  than  to  assume  that  the  higher  knowledges  were  lost.  Since  already  at  an  earlier  point  MN  125  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  expanded  along  the  lines  of  a  full  account  of  the  gradual  path,  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  the  same  should  have  happened  also  at  this  point. 

182  Wayman  1982:  282  notes  that  the  image  of  passing  away  untamed  or  tamed  recurs  in  a  listing  of  six  types 

of  death  in  the  Yogacarabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  776cl4:  DUfATE- 

183  MA  198  at  T  I  759a6:  ...  T  ... 

184  MN  125  at  MN  III  137,24:  thero  ...  majjhimo  ...  navo  ...  bhikkhu  khinasavo. 
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MN  126  Bhumija-sutta 

The  Bhumija-sutta ,  the  “discourse  to  Bhumija”,  examines  if  an  aspiration  is  required 
for  the  holy  life  to  bear  fruit.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.m 
Parts  of  the  introductory  narration  to  this  discourse  appear  to  also  have  been  preserved 
in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.186 

The  Bhumija-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  reporting  that  the  monk  mn  iii  138 
Bhumija  visited  Prince  Jayasena.187  According  to  both  versions,  Prince  Jayasena  wanted 
to  know  the  opinion  of  Bhumija’s  teacher  on  whether  the  fruitfulness  of  living  the  holy 
life  depends  on  making  an  aspiration.  The  two  versions  present  this  proposal  in  the  te- 
tralemma  form,  by  distinguishing  between: 
making  an  aspiration, 
making  no  aspiration, 

making  both  an  aspiration  and  no  aspiration, 
neither  making  an  aspiration  nor  no  aspiration. 

They  differ  in  as  much  as  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  the  four  possibilities  of  this 
tetralemma  are  concerned  with  the  outcome  that  no  fruit  is  produced,  whereas  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  version  the  tetralemma  is  concerned  with  the  result  that  a  fruit  will 
be  produced. 

The  use  of  the  tetralemma  scheme  in  both  versions  is  to  some  extent  puzzling,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  someone  makes  an  aspiration  and  at  the  same  time  makes 


185  The  parallel  is  MA  173  at  T  I  709c-711b  and  agrees  with  MN  126  on  the  location  and  on  taking  the 
name  of  its  main  protagonist,  BhOmija/;f  ^f|,  as  its  title.  On  MA  173  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991: 
69-70.  The  Ekottarika-agama  list  of  eminent  disciples  reckons  Bhumija  as  outstanding  for  never  being 
separated  from  his  three  robes  (according  to  Nissaggiya  Pdcittiya  rule  2  at  Vin  III  198,22,  it  is  an  of¬ 
fence  for  a  monk  to  be  separated  from  any  of  his  three  robes  over  night,  a  regulation  found  similarly  in 
the  other  Vinayas ,  cf.  Pachow  1955:  98)  and  for  being  content  with  food,  EA  4.3  at  T  II  557b29:  Tfkr 
HlkT-ift,  (literally  being  “peaceful  in  regard  to  food”).  The  Anguttara-nikaya  does  not  include 
Bhumija  in  its  list  of  eminent  disciples. 

186  SHT  VIII  1919Bw-z  (p.  100,  identified  in  Skilling  2001b:  249).  SHT  VIII  1919Bw  agrees  with  MN  126 
and  MA  173  on  the  location  of  the  discourse.  Instead  of  Prince  Jayasena,  however,  SHT  VIII  1919Bz 
speaks  of  Abhaya,  which  makes  the  identification  of  this  fragment  as  a  parallel  to  MN  125  and  MA  173 
uncertain.  Skilling  2001b:  249  comments  that  “the  fragment  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  ...  al¬ 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  that  Jayasena  and  Abhaya  denote  the  same  person”. 

1S7  While  MN  126  at  MN  III  138,4  simply  reports  that  Bhumija  went  to  Prince  Jayasena's  place  and  sat 
down,  MA  173  at  T  I  710al  relates  that  Bhumija  had  been  on  his  way  into  town  to  collect  alms  but  then 
had  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to  rather  pay  a  visit  to  the  prince.  MA  173  at  T  I  710a5  also  depicts 
Prince  Jayasena’s  behaviour  in  more  detail,  reporting  that  he  respectfully  welcomed  Bhumija  by  getting 
up,  arranging  his  clothes  so  as  to  bare  one  shoulder  and  holding  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  reverence  to¬ 
wards  Bhumija,  followed  by  inviting  him  to  sit  down.  According  to  Ps  IV  199,20,  Bhumija  was  the 
uncle  of  Prince  Jayasena,  in  which  case  it  would  indeed  have  been  appropriate  for  the  prince  to  show  a 
more  respectful  behaviour  than  he  had  displayed  according  to  MN  125  and  MA  198  when  meeting  the 
novice  Aciravata.  Regarding  the  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  prince  given  in  MA  173  at  T  I  710a4  as 
iS'lcvt A;,  the  { Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  1555  note  9  notes  that  this  suggests  an  original  like 
JIvasena  instead  of  Jayasena. 
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no  aspiration,  or  else  how  someone  neither  makes  an  aspiration  nor  no  aspiration.188 
The  commentary  suggests  that  to  make  an  aspiration  and  make  no  aspiration  refers  to 
someone  who  at  times  makes  an  aspiration  and  at  other  times  makes  no  aspiration.189 
On  adopting  this  commentarial  explanation,  one  would  still  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
other  alternative,  where  someone  neither  makes  an  aspiration  nor  makes  no  aspiration. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  Bhumija  replied  that  he  would  expect  the 
Buddha  to  state  that  rightly  living  the  holy  life  will  be  fruitful  independent  of  an  aspira¬ 
tion.190  The  prince  was  pleased  with  this  reply,  concluding  that  on  making  such  a  state¬ 
ment  the  Buddha  was  superior  to  other  teachers.  The  two  versions  record  that  Prince 
Jayasena  was  so  pleased  that  he  invited  Bhumija  for  a  meal,  according  to  the  Majjhi¬ 
ma-nikaya  version  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  Bhumija  the  food  that  had  been  prepared 
for  himself.191  The  Madhyama-agama  version  additionally  reports  that  after  the  meal 
Bhumija  delivered  a  talk  on  the  Dharma  that  satisfied  and  pleased  the  prince.192 
mn  iii  139  According  to  both  versions,  Bhumija  reported  his  conversation  with  Prince  Jayasena 
to  the  Buddha.193  Having  heard  Bhumija’s  report,  the  Buddha  explained  that  a  holy  life 
undertaken  by  developing  the  wrong  path  factors  will  be  fruitless,194  independent  of  an 
aspiration,  just  as  one  will  not  obtain  oil  by  pressing  sand,  milk  by  milking  a  cow’s 
horn,  butter  by  churning  water,  or  fire  by  rubbing  wet  sticks.  On  developing  the  right 
factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path,  however,  the  holy  life  will  be  fruitful,  independent 
of  an  aspiration,  just  as  oil,  milk,  butter,  and  fire  can  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  pro¬ 
per  methods  for  producing  them.195  The  two  versions  present  these  similes  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  sequence  (see  table  13.5). 


188  MN  126  at  MN  III  138,15:  Usance  anasan  ce  pi  karitva  ...  n’  ev’  asarn  nandsan  ce  pi  karitva  and  MA 

173  at  T  I  710al4:  HKIIlpEII,  The  idea  of  making  an  aspiration  recurs  in  the  Chdn- 

dogya  Upanisad  stanza  7:14:2  in  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992:  481  (noted  by  Neumann  1896/1995:  1141 
note  452),  according  to  which,  by  making  an  aspiration,  all  desires  will  reach  fulfilment,  asayasya  sar- 
ve  kdmdh  samrdhyanti.  Quite  possibly  some  idea  similar  to  this  proposition  would  be  implicit  in  Prince 
Jayasena"  s  inquiry. 

189  Ps  IV  199,22:  dsaii  ca  anasan  cd  ti,  kdlena  dsam  kdlena  anasanv,  cf.  also  Hoffman  1982:  333. 

190  In  MA  173  at  T  I  710al8  he  merely  repeats  the  words  used  by  the  prince.  Since  such  a  reply  would  be 
meaningless  and  would  hardly  have  evoked  approval,  this  appears  to  be  a  textual  error,  where  the  speci¬ 
fication  that  the  holy  life  is  lived  “rightly”,  IE,  has  accidentally  made  its  way  from  Bhumija’s  reply  to 
the  prince’s  question  that  elicited  this  reply.  For  a  similar  case  cf.  above  p.  508  note  323. 

191  MN  126  at  MN  III  139,13  specifies  that  the  prince  served  Bhumija  from  his  own  dish  of  milk  rice,  sa- 
ken  ’  eva  thalipakena  parivisi. 

192  MA  173  at  T  I  710a27. 

193  While  in  MA  173  at  T  I  7 lObl  Bhumija  merely  reports  the  conversation,  in  MN  126  at  MN  III  139,29 
he  inquires  whether  he  has  presented  the  Buddha’s  position  correctly,  which  the  Buddha  confirms. 

194  MA  173  at  T  I  710b5  literally  speaks  of  “wrong  view,  wrong  view  concentration”,  f]3M/E-  In 

analogy  with  MN  126  at  MN  III  140,7,  which  lists  all  eight  path-factors,  I  assume  the  passage  in  MA 
173  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  same,  i.e.,  where  the  implications  of  “wrong  view 

concentration”,  TAiL/tl  could  intend  “concentration  [based  on]  wrong  view”,  similar  to  a  formulation 
found  in  MA  64  at  T  I  503c9:  J [oMhSifcWMH- 

195  MN  126  applies  the  four  negative  similes  to  the  fruitless  holy  life,  followed  by  taking  up  the  fruitful 
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Table  13.5:  Similes  in  MN  126  and  MA  173 


MN  126 

MA  173 

wrongly  searching  for  oil  (1) 
wrongly  searching  for  milk  (2) 
wrongly  searching  for  butter  (3) 
wrongly  searching  for  fire  (4) 
rightly  searching  for  oil  (5) 
rightly  searching  for  milk  (6) 
rightly  searching  for  butter  (7) 
rightly  searching  for  fire  (8) 

wrongly  searching  for  milk  (— »  2) 
rightly  searching  for  milk  (— ►  6) 
wrongly  searching  for  butter  (— ►  3) 
rightly  searching  for  butter  (— ►  7) 
wrongly  searching  for  oil  (— »  1) 
rightly  searching  for  oil  (— »  5) 
wrongly  searching  for  fire  (— ►  4) 
rightly  searching  for  fire  (— ►  8) 

According  to  the  Bhumija-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Buddha  told  Bhumija  that,  if  he 
would  have  employed  these  similes,  the  prince  would  have  acquired  confidence  in  him 
and  also  shown  his  confidence.196  Bhumija  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  these  similes 
before,  so  that  it  could  not  really  be  expected  of  him  to  make  use  of  them.197 

The  Buddha’s  suggestion  is  slightly  puzzling,  since  in  both  versions  Bhumija’ s  ex¬ 
planation  had  inspired  confidence  in  the  prince,  so  much  so  that  he  treated  Bhumija  to 
a  meal.  This  suggests  that  the  prince  had  understood  the  point  made  by  Bhumija,  even 
though  the  matter  had  not  been  illustrated  by  similes. 

A  similar  remark  by  the  Buddha  is  found  also  in  the  Dantabhumi-sutta,  where  it  fits 
the  context  better,  since  in  this  case  the  exposition  given  by  another  Buddhist  monk  to 
Prince  Jayasena  had  not  convinced  the  prince.198 


holy  life  and  illustrating  it  with  the  four  corresponding  positive  versions  of  the  same  similes  (i.e.,  press¬ 
ing  sesame  to  get  oil,  milking  a  cow’s  udder  to  get  milk,  churning  curd  to  get  butter,  and  rubbing  dry 
sticks  to  get  fire).  MA  173  instead  takes  up  each  image  from  its  negative  and  positive  side  and  applies 
it  to  the  fruitless  and  the  fruitful  holy  life,  before  proceeding  to  the  next  image.  The  similes  of  trying  to 
get  oil  from  sand  and  ghee  from  water  recur  in  T  203.113  at  T  IV  493c7,  translated  in  Willemen  1994: 
228,  while  the  image  of  milking  a  cow’s  horn  can  also  be  found  in  the  Saundaranandakavya  16:50  in 
Johnston  1928:  118.2. 

196  MN  126  at  MN  III  144,16  explains  that  if  Bhumija  had  spoken  these  four  similes  to  the  prince,  “it 

would  not  have  been  surprising  if  Prince  Jayasena  had  developed  confidence  in  you  and,  being  confi¬ 
dent,  would  have  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  his  confidence”,  anacchariyam  te  jayaseno  rdja- 
kumaro  pasTdeyya,  pasanno  ca  te  pasanndkdram  kareyyd  ti.  According  to  MA  173  at  T  I  710b3,  even 
before  delivering  the  four  similes  the  Buddha  asked:  “why  did  you  not  think  of  expounding  the  four 
similes  to  the  prince”,  After  completing  his  exposition,  according  to  MA 

173  at  T  I  71  lb  10  the  Buddha  explained  that  if  Bhumija  had  delivered  these  four  similes  to  the  prince, 
“on  having  heard  them,  the  prince  would  certainly  have  been  greatly  pleased  and  would  have  offered 
you  his  support”,  TEjfT'ME,  AcABlW-,  followed  by  suggesting  that  the  prince  would 

have  supported  Bhumija  for  all  his  life  with  the  four  requisites. 

197  According  to  MN  126  at  MN  III  144,20,  Bhumija  explained  that  the  similes  were  anacchariya  pubbe 

assutapubba.  In  MA  173  at  T  I  7 1  lbl  2  he  similarly  states  that  “before  I  had  never  heard  these  four 
similes”,  Von  Hiniiber  1970/1994:  22-23  explains  that  “an-acchariya  ...  can  be 

derived  from  an-aksar-ika ”  and  suggests  to  render  the  expression  as  “unarticulated  before,  unheard 
before”. 

198  MN  125  at  MN  III  131,28. 


MN  III  144 
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The  Dantabhumi-sutta  and  the  Bhumija-sutta  show  several  similarities: 

both  have  as  their  protagonist  a  monk  who  does  not  feature  prominently  in  other 
discourses, 

this  monk  has  a  discussion  with  Prince  Jayasena  and  later  reports  this  discussion 
to  the  Buddha, 

this  discussion  causes  the  Buddha  to  deliver  a  series  of  illustrative  similes. 

From  the  perspective  of  oral  transmission,  the  similarity  between  the  two  discourses 
could  have  caused  the  reciters  to  apply,  perhaps  quite  accidentally,  the  Dantabhumi- 
sutta  passage,  in  which  the  Buddha  reproves  the  monk  for  failing  to  convince  Prince 
Jayasena,  to  the  Bhumija-sutta  as  well. 199  Such  an  application  would  then  have  to  have 
occurred  at  a  relatively  early  stage  in  the  transmission  of  the  discourse,  as  it  is  now  found 
in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions. 


MN  127  Anuruddha-sutta 

The  Anuruddha-sutta ,  the  “discourse  by  Anuruddha”,  takes  up  differences  between 
various  types  of  mental  liberation  and  various  devas.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Madhyama-agama.200 

mn  hi  145  The  Anuruddha-sutta  begins  by  reporting  that  the  caipenter  Pancakanga  invited  Anu¬ 
ruddha  together  with  three  other  monks  for  a  meal.201  The  Madhyama-agama  account 

199  Alternatively,  even  though  Bhumija"  s  exposition  was  basically  correct  and  did  convince  the  prince,  per¬ 
haps  he  had  not  explored  the  situation  to  its  fullest  potential.  In  support  of  this  alternative  explanation, 
another  discourse  concerned  with  Bhumija  could  be  taken  up.  According  to  SN  12:25  at  SN  II  38,6, 
Bhumija  had  approached  Sariputta  and  inquired  about  the  Buddha’s  position  in  regard  to  recluses  and 
Brahmins  who  propose  happiness  and  pain  to  be  caused  by  oneself,  by  an  external  agency,  by  both,  or 
by  neither.  The  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  fragment  versions  of  this  discourse  report  that,  before  approaching 
Sariputta  with  this  question,  Bhumija  had  been  confronted  with  this  query  by  heterodox  practitioners. 
In  reply,  he  had  proclaimed  that,  according  to  his  teacher,  pleasure  and  pain  were  conditionally  arisen 
phenomena,  SA  343  at  T  II  93cl4:  “they  are  produced  through  dependent  arising”,  {ftHhiEzk,  fragment 
S  474  folio  15V9  in  TripathI  1962:  48:  pratTtyasamutpannam  ...  bhagavata  sukhadukham  prajnaptam 
(which  ibid,  note  13  suggests  to  correct  to  sukhaduhkham).  On  hearing  this  reply,  the  heterodox  practi¬ 
tioners  had  left  without  further  ado.  Thus,  according  to  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  versions  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  on  this  other  occasion  Bhumija  had  also  been  unable  to  present  the  teachings  convincingly.  In 
this  particular  case,  his  brief  reference  to  conditionality  would  not  have  been  sufficient  as  an  explana¬ 
tion,  as  his  visitors  would  have  been  unfamiliar  with  the  early  Buddhist  conception  of  the  nature  of  con¬ 
ditionality  and  thus  unable  to  appreciate  fully  the  implications  of  the  reply  given  by  Bhumija.  Hence  in 
this  case,  too.  Bhumija’s  reply  was  correct,  yet,  if  he  had  explained  a  little  more,  his  visitors  might  have 
understood  better. 

200  The  parallel  is  MA  79  at  T I  549b-551c,  which  agrees  with  MN  127  on  the  location  and  has  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  on  the  existence  of  superior  devas ”,  J5! On  MA  79  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  146. 

201  According  to  MN  127  at  MN  III  145,5.  Pancakanga  told  his  messenger  to  ask  the  monks  to  come  page- 
vatara,  which  Horner  1959:  190  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1002  translate  as  “punctually”.  According 
to  MA  79  at  T  I  549b20,  the  monks  had  been  asked  to  come  “early”,  ip..  For  a  householder  to  invite 
monks  and  then  tell  them  to  be  punctual  strikes  an  unusual  note,  whereas  to  ask  them  to  come  early 
because  he  has  work  to  attend  to  would  be  more  natural.  In  line  with  the  sense  suggested  by  the  Chi- 
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differs  in  as  much  as  its  protagonist  is  not  the  carpenter  Pancakanga,  but  rather  Isidatta, 
one  of  the  chamberlains  of  King  Pasenadi.202  The  ensuing  meal  offering  provided  the 
occasion  for  asking  Anuruddha  if  “immeasurable”  liberation  of  the  mind  ( appamana 
cetovimutti )  was  the  same  as  liberation  of  the  mind  that  has  “become  great”  ( mahcigga - 
td  cetovimutti).203' 

According  to  both  versions,  Anuruddha  corrected  the  assumption  of  his  host  that  mn  iii  146 
these  two  mental  liberations  have  the  same  meaning,  explaining  that  “immeasurable” 
liberation  of  the  mind  stands  for  practising  the  brahmavihdras ,204  whereas  liberation  of 
the  mind  that  has  “become  great”  refers  to  pervading  an  area  of  a  size  ranging  from 
[the  shade  provided  by]  a  single  free  root  to  the  whole  earth  with  one’s  meditation  ob¬ 
ject,  which  could  be  quite  different  from  the  brahmavihdras.205 

The  Anuruddha- suttci  and  its  parallel  differ  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation.  The 
Majjhima-nikdya  version  first  examines  the  immeasurable  liberation  of  the  mind,  and 
then  takes  up  the  liberation  of  the  mind  that  has  become  great,  whereas  the  Madhyama- 
dgcima  version  adopts  the  opposite  sequence  (see  below  table  13.6).206 

The  Anuruddha- suttci  next  takes  up  four  types  of  heavenly  rebirth,  distinguishing  be-  mn  iii  147 
tween  devas  that  are  endowed  with: 


nese  translation,  pageva  +  the  comparative  suffix  °tara  could  also  be  translated  as  “earlier”,  in  the  sense 
of  asking  the  monks  to  come  earlier  than  they  would  usually  come. 

202  MA  79  at  T  I  549b6:  fLU  fiTHT"  A,  which  Akanuma  1930/1994:  231  explains  to  refer  to  the  chamberlain 
Isidatta,  with  HT~F.  rendering  “chamberlain”,  f[I|  rendering  “sage”  (ist),  while  §£  according  to  ibid,  should 
rather  be  §3  (a  confusion  between  these  two  characters  would  be  facilitated  by  their  similar  Early  Mid¬ 
dle  Chinese  pronunciation,  cf.  Pulleyblank  1991:  380  and  382),  on  which  assumption  fS,  “to  give”, 
would  render  datta  (cf.  also  the  {ffiidc  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  667  note  6). 

203  The  narration  in  MA  79  that  leads  up  to  this  question  is  more  detailed,  as  according  to  MA  79  at  T  I 
549b6  the  messenger  was  to  approach  first  the  Buddha  and  inquire  after  the  latter's  health,  before  ap¬ 
proaching  Anuruddha.  After  describing  the  actual  exchange  that  took  place  between  the  Buddha  and 
the  messenger,  MA  79  at  T  I  549c3  continues  by  reporting  that  Kaccana,  who  was  present  when  Anu¬ 
ruddha  was  invited  for  the  meal,  suggested  that  Anuruddha  should  accept  the  invitation.  MA  79  at  T  I 
549c  19  also  narrates  in  detail  the  respectful  reception  of  Anuruddha  (and  implicitly  of  his  companions), 
when  they  arrived  for  the  meal.  While  in  MN  127  at  MN  III  145,22  Pancakanga  first  offered  the  food, 
according  to  MA  79  at  T  I  549c26,  when  Anuruddha  arrived,  his  host  immediately  put  his  question  and 
the  offering  of  the  meal  took  place  only  after  the  discussion  was  completed,  cf.  MA  79  at  T  I  551c  16. 
Another  difference  is  that,  while  according  to  MN  127  at  MN  III  145,29  elder  monks,  therd  bhikkhu, 
had  recommended  to  develop  these  two  liberations  of  the  mind,  according  to  MA  79  at  T  I  549c29  this 
recommendation  came  from  recluses  and  Brahmins. 

204  MN  43  at  MN  I  297,20  also  identifies  appamana  cetovimutti  with  the  brahmavihdras',  cf.  also  the  simi¬ 
lar  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  liberation  of  the  mind  in  the  Yogdcdrabhumi,  Delhey  2009a: 
189,5  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  338a3. 

21)3  Besides  a  possible  difference  in  the  meditation  object,  another  difference  could  also  be  that  a  mind  that 
has  become  great  may  pervade  areas  of  various  size,  whereas  a  mind  that  has  become  immeasurable 
pervades  a  quite  literally  no  longer  measurable  area.  That  the  latter  would  be  superior  to  the  former  sug¬ 
gests  itself  from  a  listing  of  four  progressively  subtler  types  of  sahha  in  AN  10:29  at  AN  V  63,17, 
where  mahaggata  precedes  appamana. 

206  MN  127  at  MN  III  146,13  and  MA  79  at  T  I  550a9. 
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a  limited  radiance, 
a  boundless  radiance, 
a  defiled  radiance, 
a  pure  radiance.207 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  instead  examines  three  types  of  heavenly  rebirth,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  devas  that  are  endowed  with: 
radiance, 
pure  radiance, 

all-pervasive  pure  radiance.208 

The  two  versions  agree  that,  when  these  different  devas  come  together,  their  radiance 
is  the  same,  comparable  to  numerous  lamps  placed  together  in  a  single  room. 
mn  hi  148  The  Anuruddha-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  explain  that  those  devas  de¬ 
light  wherever  they  are,  comparable  to  a  fly  that  delights  wherever  it  settles  down.209 
While  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  these  devas  do  not  have  the  thought 
that  their  existence  is  permanent,210  according  to  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  they  do 
not  think  of  the  realm  where  they  have  arisen  as  “mine”.211 

Another  difference  is  that,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  first  describes  the 
similarity  of  the  radiance  when  the  devas  congregate  (illustrated  with  the  simile  of  the 
lamps)  and  only  then  turns  to  their  mental  attitude  towards  their  existence  (illustrated 
with  the  simile  of  the  fly),  the  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  covers  these  two  topics  in 
the  opposite  sequence  (see  table  13.6). 

Both  versions  report  that  the  monk  Kaccana  intervened  at  this  point,  asking  Anurud- 
dha  why  devas  that  have  arisen  in  the  same  realm  differ  from  each  other.212  While  in 


207  MN  127  at  MN  III  147,17  lists  parittabha  deva,  appamanabhd  deva,  samkilitthabha  deva,  and  parisud- 
dhabha  deva  (Ce-MN  III  334,40  and  Se-MN  III  287,19:  sankilitthabha).  The  first  two  could  refer  to  two 
sub-realms  of  the  Brahma  world  of  the  second  jhana,  cf.  MN  120  at  MN  III  102,27. 

208  MA  79  at  T  I  550b4:  AnWc,  M'Sjtjki-  According  to  Hirakawa  1997:  1155,  M/PAc  stands  for 

the  subhakrtsna  deva ,  representative  of  the  Brahma  world  that  corresponds  to  the  third  absorption,  cf. 
also  Soothill  1937/2000:  414. 

209  A  minor  difference  in  relation  to  this  image  is  that,  according  to  MN  127  at  MN  III  148,14,  the  flies  are 
“being  carried  away  on  a  carrying  pole  or  a  basket”,  kajena  vd  pitakena  vd  hanyamandnam,  whereas 
according  to  MA  79  at  T  I  550b7  the  fly  is  “on  a  piece  of  meat”,  ]T[f(lf§;.  The  commentary  at  Ps  IV 
202,7  explains  that  such  a  carrying  pole  is  employed  for  the  puipose  of  carrying  various  victuals, 
among  them  also  meat,  so  that  the  idea  behind  the  two  versions  of  the  simile  would  be  quite  similar. 

210  MN  127  at  MN  III  148,11:  “this  [existence]  of  ours  is  permanent,  stable,  and  eternal”,  idam  amhakam 
niccan  ti  vd  duvan  ti  va  sassatan  ti  vd. 

211  MA  79  at  T  I  550b6:  “this  is  mine”,  itbSffrW- 

212  The  Pali  editions  vary  on  his  name.  While  Ee-MN  III  148,22  and  Se-MN  III  289,10  refer  to  this  monk  as 

Abhiya  Kaccana,  Be-MN  III  187,22  and  Ce-MN  III  336,26  speak  of  Sabhiya  Kaccana.  The  name  sabhi- 
ya  was,  according  to  Th-a  II  113,29,  given  to  an  (apparently  different)  Sabhiya  because  his  mother  had 
given  birth  to  him  out  on  the  road,  in  an  inn,  antardmagge  sabhdyam  vijayi,  ten'  assa  sabhiyo  tveva 
namam  akakamsu.  The  same  explanation  recurs  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Senart  1897:  394,7,  according  to 
which  sabhdye  jato  ti  sabhiko  ’tti  ndma  krtah  (Basak  1968/2004:  235,33  and  Oguibenine  1996:  69,41: 
krtam) ;  cf.  also  Jones  1956/1978:  394  note  2.  The  version  of  this  story  found  in  the  T  190 
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the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  his  question  takes  up  the  difference  between  devas  of  lim¬ 
ited  radiance  and  devas  of  boundless  radiance,21’  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  his 
question  is  about  differences  in  subtlety  among  radiant  devas.214 

In  reply,  Anuruddha  explained  that  devas  reborn  in  the  same  realm  differ  due  to  the 
different  size  of  the  area  that  they  had  been  able  to  pervade  with  their  meditation  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  former  existence.215 


Table  13.6:  Progression  of  Topics  in  the  First  Part  of  MN  127  and  MA  79 


MN  127 

MA  79 

immeasurable  liberation  of  the  mind  (1) 
great  liberation  of  the  mind  (2) 
list  of  4  types  of  re-arising  as  a  deva  (3) 
devas  radiance  like  lamp  (4) 
devas'  attitude  like  fly  (5) 

great  liberation  of  the  mind  (—>2) 
immeasurable  liberation  of  the  mind  (— »  1) 
list  of  3  types  of  devas  (— *  3) 
devas ’  attitude  like  fly  (— >  5) 
devas’  radiance  like  lamp  (— >  4) 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  Kaccana  asked  the  same  question  again  mnihisi 
about  devas  with  a  defiled  radiance  or  a  pure  radiance,216  while  according  to  the  Madh- 
yama-dgama  version  he  inquired  about  differences  in  subtlety  among  devas  of  pure  ra¬ 
diance.217  The  two  versions  agree  that  the  difference  between  these  devas  was  also  due 
to  their  former  lifetime’s  meditation  practice.  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  explains 


at  T  III  832b5,  explains  that  he  received  his  name  because  he  was  “born  inside  of  the  district”,  iTffilAfh, 
which  Beal  1875:  281  understands  to  mean  the  he  was  born  in  the  “district-hall”  (according  to  Mathews 
1963:  400,  however,  ||  means  just  “district”).  MA  79  at  T  I  549c3  speaks  of  JdSliff^LE,  “real”  Kacca¬ 
na,  which  the  {•fade  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  668  note  1  relates  to  gjfep'bjMSBSPifs  the  protagonist 
of  SA  959  at  T  II  244c25,  a  discourse  counterpart  to  an  occurrence  of  Sabhiya  Kaccana  in  SN  44:11  at 
SN  IV  401,13. 

213  MN  127  at  MN  III  149,1  contrasts  devata  parittdbhd  with  devata  appamandbha. 

214  MA  79  at  T  I  550bl9  examines  “radiant  devas”,  TcTi,  that  differ  in  their  respective  “subtlety”,  a 

character  that  often  renders  sukhuma  or  siiksma.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  both  versions  Anuruddha 
and  Kaccana  address  each  other  in  the  way  that  according  to  DN  16  at  DN  II  154,8  and  EA  42.3  at  T II 
752cl7  (translated  in  Bareau  1987:  28)  was  instituted  only  immediately  before  the  Buddha's  demise, 
with  Kaccana  addressing  Anuruddha  as  bhante/t$.j=j,  while  Anuruddha  in  reply  uses  dvuso/% f  cf. 

also  above  p.  212.  As  a  description  of  a  conversation  that  according  to  both  versions  took  place  during 
the  Buddha’s  lifetime,  this  would  be  an  anachronism.  For  this  discourse  to  be  located  after  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  demise  would,  however,  conflict  with  the  introductory  reference  to  the  Buddha  staying  at  Jeta’s 
Grove,  found  in  MN  127  at  MN  III  144,25  and  MA  79  at  T  I  549b5. 

215  While  MN  127  at  MN  III  149,6  simply  speaks  of  “dwelling  having  pervaded  and  resolved  as  ‘become 

great’”,  mahaggatan  ti  pharitvb  adhimuccitva  viharati ,  MA  79  at  T  I  550b26  speaks  of  “making  the 
mental  resolve  to  put  into  operation  perception  of  light,  mentally  creating  the  acme  of  perception  of 
light”,  In  its  recapitulation.  MA  79  at  T  I  550c28  adds  that 

practice  undertaken  in  this  way  can  be  refined  or  crude,  a  point  MA  79  at  T  I  551b3  and 

at  T  I  551c4  makes  also  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  remaining  two  types  of  deva. 

216  MN  127  at  MN  III  151,6  contrasts  devata  sankilitthdbha  with  devata  parisuddhabha. 

217  MA  79  at  T  I  551a2  inquires  after  the  respective  “subtlety”,  jt!p,  of  the  “pure  radiant  devas ”,  Ifi-TcAc. 
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that  the  inferior  devas  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  bodily  inertia  and  the  hindrances 
of  sloth-and-torpor  and  restlessness-and-worry.218  The  Madhyama-agama  version  does 
not  mention  any  hindrance,  but  simply  indicates  that  the  inferior  types  of  deva  did  not 
fully  develop  their  meditation  practice.219 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  illustrates  this  case  with  the  example  of  an  oil  lamp 
whose  wick  and  oil  are  not  pure,  due  to  which  the  oil  lamp  burns  only  dimly.  The  Madh- 
yama-dgama  version  uses  a  different  image  at  this  point,  as  it  compares  the  differences 
among  pure  radiant  devas  to  various  lotus  flowers,  some  of  which  remain  in  the  water 
while  others  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.220 

At  this  point  the  examination  of  the  relation  between  meditation  practice  and  subse¬ 
quent  rebirth  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  has  taken  into  account  all  of  the  four 
types  of  deva  mentioned  in  its  version,  the  devas  with  a  limited  radiance,  with  a  bound¬ 
less  radiance,  with  a  defiled  radiance,  and  with  a  pure  radiance.  In  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  version,  however,  the  examination  so  far  has  only  covered  two  out  of  its  three  types 
of  deva,  namely  the  radiant  devas  and  the  pure  radiant  devas.  So  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  continues  by  examining  differences  to  be  found  among  devas  that  are  of  an  all- 
pervasive  pure  radiance. 

The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  relates  such  differences  to  the  influence  of  the  hin¬ 
drances  sloth-and-torpor  and  restless-and-worry  during  former  life  meditation  practice, 
hindrances  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  had  mentioned  in  its  discussion  of  devas  with 
a  defiled  radiance  or  a  pure  radiance.221  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  these  two  hindrances, 
the  Madhyama-agama  version  makes  use  of  the  same  image  of  an  oil  lamp  found  earlier 
in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version. 

mn  hi  152  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  Kaccana  remarked  that  Anuruddha  had 
described  those  devas  as  if  he  had  personal  experience  of  them.  Anuruddha  explained 
that  he  had  personally  met  those  devas,  so  that  he  indeed  spoke  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Before  giving  this  reply,  Anuruddha  noted  that  Kaccana’s  remark  was  discourte¬ 
ous,  perhaps  because  it  was  made  in  an  ironic  tone.222  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse 


218  MN  127  at  MN  III  151,15:  “bodily  inertia  has  not  been  fully  allayed,  sloth-and-torpor  have  not  been 
fully  removed,  and  restlessness-and-worry  have  not  been  fully  dispelled”,  kayadutthullam  pi  na  sup- 
patippasaddham  hod,  thinamiddham  pi  na  susamuhatam  hod,  uddhaccakukkuccam  pi  na  suppativinT- 
tam  hod  (Be-MN  III  190,7:  thinamiddham,  Se-MN  III  293,1:  supativimtam). 

219  MA  79  at  T  I  551al0:  “they  did  not  cultivate  this  concentration,  did  not  practise  it,  did  not  widely  [un¬ 
dertake]  it,  did  not  fully  put  it  into  operation”,  fjSilbSi'TflJ,  T'U.  -TUS,  TTSfSst- 

220  MA  79  at  T  I  551al4+25.  The  same  image  recurs  in  other  Pali  discourse,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  14  at  DN  II  38,24, 
MN  26  at  MN  I  169,10,  MN  85  at  MN  II  93,25,  and  SN  6:1  at  SN  I  138,8  (or  SN2  172  at  SN2  I  302,3). 

221  MA  79  at  T  I  551bl4,  which  does  not  mention  the  bodily  inertia  listed  in  MN  127  at  MN  III  151,15. 

222  MN  127  at  MN  III  152,14:  addha  kho  te  ayam,  avuso  kaccana,  dsajja  upanlya  vacd  bhdsita  (Be-MN  III 
190,29  and  Se-MN  III  294.4  without  te).  A  similar  remark  was  according  to  MN  36  at  MN  I  240,5,  AN 
3:60  at  AN  I  172,20,  and  AN  4:35  at  AN  II  37,1  made  by  the  Buddha  on  other  occasions.  In  each  case, 
the  respective  visitor  had  just  acknowledged  some  accomplishment  of  the  Buddha.  In  MN  36  the  debater 
Saccaka  stated  his  belief  that  the  Buddha  was  developed  in  body  and  mind;  in  AN  3:60  a  Brahmin  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  Buddha  must  be  endowed  with  supernormal  powers,  telepathic  knowledge,  and  the 
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concludes  with  Kaccana  turning  to  the  host  and  congratulating  him  on  being  able  to 
hear  such  an  exposition. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  proceeds  differently,  as  it  begins  with  this  comment 
by  Kaccana  to  the  host.  Anuruddha  then  explained  that  there  were  even  more  dev  as 
whom  he  had  not  mentioned,  but  had  personally  met.223  Thus,  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  there  seem  to  be  nothing  inappropriate  in  Kaccana’ s  behaviour.  Unlike  the 
Majjhima-nikdya  version,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  concludes  with  the  delight  of 
the  host  and  the  assembled  monks.224 


MN  128  Upakkilesa-sutta 

The  Upakkilesa-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  [minor]  defilements”,  records  the  Buddha’s 
attempt  to  settle  a  quarrel  among  the  monks  at  Kosambi  and  his  subsequent  visit  to  an¬ 
other  group  of  monks,  a  visit  during  which  the  Buddha  gave  a  detailed  description  of 
various  mental  obstacles  to  the  development  of  deeper  stages  of  concentration.  This 
discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-cigama  and  a  partial  parallel  in  the  Ekottari- 
ka-dgama.225  The  first  part  of  the  Upakkilesa-sutta,  which  records  the  Buddha’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  the  Kosambi  quarrel,  has  also  counterparts  in  the  Dharmaguptaka,  Ma- 
hasanghika,  Mahlsasaka,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  and  Theravada  Vinayas.226  Parts  of  the 
Upakkilesa-sutta  have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  Uighur  fragments,227  and  in 
a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’ s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
extant  in  Tibetan.228 


ability  to  teach  how  to  develop  the  mind;  and  in  AN  4:35  a  Brahmin  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  was  acting  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  had  control  over  his  mind,  was  able  to  attain  the  jhanas,  and 
had  destroyed  the  influxes.  In  all  these  cases,  the  reply  given  by  the  Buddha  gives  the  impression  as  if 
the  earlier  statements  by  his  visitors  were  made  in  an  ironic  manner. 

223  MA  79  at  T  I  551cl2. 

224  MA  79  at  T  I  551c23,  preceded  by  describing  the  offering  of  food  to  the  monks,  which  in  its  account 
took  place  only  at  the  end  of  the  discussion. 

225  The  parallels  are  MA  72  at  T  I  532c-539b  and  EA  24.8  at  T  II  626b-630a.  MA  72  has  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  on  the  apadana  of  King  Long  Lifespan”,  The  summary  verse  at  T  II  630bl6 

refers  to  EA  24.8  as  “Long  Lifespan”,  the  name  of  the  king  put  to  death  by  King  Brahmadatta. 
MA  72  and  EA  24.8  agree  with  MN  128  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Kosambi.  Lor  remarks  on  MA  72 
cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  36,  64-65  and  204;  a  brief  survey  of  MN  128  can  be  found  in  Analayo  20081. 

226  T  1428  at  T  XXII  879b-882c,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  333c-335b,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  158c-160b,  Dutt  1984b: 
177-186,  and  Vin  I  337-353. 

227  The  Sanskrit  fragment  is  SHT  VI  1384  (p.  109),  which  parallels  sections  of  what  is  found  in  MN  128  at 
MN  III  157  to  MN  III  161,  referring,  e.g.,  to  the  disappearance  of  light,  to  vision  of  forms,  and  to  the 
arising  of  mental  defilements,  cf.  V2:  avabhdso- [nta]rhi(to ),  V5:  (avabh)[d]sam  samjdndmi  da(r)sa(nam 
ca  rupanam),  R5:  [darsajnam  ca  rupandm,  R2:  upaklesd  u[da]pa[di],  Parts  of  what  seems  to  be  yet  an¬ 
other  parallel  to  MN  128  can  be  found  in  Uighur  fragment  T  II  S  59  in  von  Gabain  1954:  25-29. 

228  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  275b6-276b2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  19b7-20b3,  which  corresponds  to 
MN  128  at  MN  III  157,20  to  MN  III  158,6;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  5:27  in  Pradhan  1967:  300,12,  with  its 
Chinese  parallels  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  105c29  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  259b5. 
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mn  in  153  The  Upakkilesa-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  recording  that  the  Buddha  attempted 
to  stop  a  quarrel  that  had  arisen  among  the  KosambI  monks.229  According  to  the  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions,  in  order  to  inspire  the  KosambI  monks  to 
forgiveness,  the  Buddha  delivered  the  tale  of  Prince  Dlghavu’s  patience.230  This  tale  re¬ 
ports  that,  wishing  to  avenge  the  cruel  killing  of  his  father  by  King  Brahmadatta,  Prince 
Dlghavu  had  under  cover  enrolled  in  the  services  of  King  Brahmadatta.  When  an  occa¬ 
sion  arose  to  carry  out  his  plan,  however,  he  remembered  his  father’s  advice  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  decided  to  spare  King  Brahmadatta’ s  life. 

The  accounts  of  the  KosambI  quarrel  in  the  Dharmaguptaka,  Mahasanghika,  Mahlsa- 
saka,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada,  and  Theravada  Vinayas ,231  together  with  records  of  the  same 
incident  in  two  Pali  Jataka  tales  and  a  Chinese  Uddnci-(varga)  tale,232  agree  with  the 
Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions  that  the  Buddha  related  this  tale  to 
the  quarrelling  monks  at  KosambI. 

mn  hi  154  When  the  monks  of  KosambI  were  unwilling  to  follow  his  advice,  the  Buddha  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  them.233  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  ver¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  the  Dharmaguptaka,  MahTsasaka,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada,  and  Theravada 
Vinayas ,  the  Buddha  spoke  a  set  of  stanzas  on  this  occasion.234 


229  On  this  quarrel  cf.  also  above  p.  204.  How  the  Buddha  took  the  quarrelling  KosambI  monks  to  task  is 
also  described  in  MN  48,  according  to  which  he  taught  them  six  factors  conducive  to  communal  har¬ 
mony.  MN  48  at  MN  I  325,28  ends  by  reporting  that  the  monks  delighted  in  what  the  Buddha  had  said, 
so  that  this  discourse  gives  the  impression  that  he  had  been  successful  in  settling  the  quarrel.  Perhaps 
the  KosambI  monks  were  at  first  delighted  with  the  Buddha's  instruction,  but  after  he  had  left  them,  their 
quarrel  nevertheless  flared  up  again.  On  this  interpretation,  the  Buddha's  intervention  described  in  MN 
128  and  its  parallel  would  have  taken  place  at  a  later  point  in  time,  after  the  events  described  in  MN  48. 

230  According  to  the  version  of  this  tale  found  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya,  the  father’s  name  was  DIghIti  and 
his  son’s  name  Dlghavu,  cf.  Vin  I  342,6  and  Vin  I  343,30.  Most  of  the  Chinese  versions  of  this  tale  give 
the  name  of  the  father  as  “Long  Lifespan”,  -JUU,  corresponding  to  dTgha  +  dyu,  and  the  name  of  the 
son  as  “Long  Life”,  ITT.,  corresponding  to  dTgha  +  jdti ,  cf.  MA  72  at  T  I  532cl6  and  T  I  534a3,  EA 
24.8  at  T  II  626c5  and  T  II  627a29,  T  152.10  at  T  III  5a20,  T  161  at  T  III  386a8,  T  212  at  T  IV  693b26 
and  T  IV  694all,  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  159al5  and  T  XXII  159b7.  T  1428  at  T  XXII  880bl9  and  T 
XXII  880c26  instead  introduces  the  father  as  “Long  Life”.  TT,  and  gives  the  name  of  the  son  simply 
as  “Long”,  f|.  T  152.10  at  T  III  6al4  and  T  161  at  T  III  387b21  identify  the  father  as  a  former  life  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  son  as  a  former  life  of  Ananda.  Fragments  of  a  version  of  this  tale  can  also  be  found 
in  SHT  X  3306  (p.  36).  For  a  representation  of  this  tale  on  a  dome-slab  in  Nagarjunikonda  cf.  Ahir 
2000:  21,  Duroiselle  1912/1990:  98  and  plate  7,  Lai  Nagar  1993:  178  and  plate  72  (cf.  also  plate  41), 
Longhurst  1938/1991:  55  and  plate  47a,  Rama  1995:  118  and  plate  43,  or  Ray  1965:  23  plate  26. 

231  T  1428  at  T  XXII  880bl8,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  335al6  (which  only  refers  to  the  tale,  without  giving  it  in 
full).  T  1421  at  T  XXII  159al4,  Dutt  1984b:  182,7  (which  also  only  refers  to  the  tale,  indicating  that  it 
should  be  supplied  from  the  DTrghila-sutra  of  the  Madhyama-agama ),  and  Vin  I  342,3;  cf.  also  Levi 
1908:  132-135.  Von  Hiniiber  1998:  187  note  553  suggests  that  the  Theravada  Vinaya  account  was  taken 
from  MN  128,  with  the  Dlghavu  tale  subsequently  added  to  this  extract. 

232  Jataka  tales  371  and  428  at  Ja  III  211,3  and  Ja  III  486,8,  as  well  as  T  212  at  T  IV  693b25. 

233  According  to  MA  72  at  T  I  535cl7,  T  212  at  T  IV  694c26,  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  160a9,  the  Buddha  de¬ 
parted  by  rising  up  in  the  air. 

234  MN  128  at  MN  III  154,1,  MA  72  at  T  I  535b24,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  882bl9,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  160all, 
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In  spite  of  some  differences  in  formulation  and  sequence,  the  stanzas  in  the  Upcik- 
kilesa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  touch  on  the  same  themes.  Thus,  both 
versions  highlight  that  anger  can  never  be  overcome  by  anger,  but  only  by  abstaining 
from  anger,  a  point  also  made  in  the  Vinaya  versions  of  these  stanzas.235  The  same  two 
discourses  and  the  Dharmaguptaka,  Mahlsasaka,  (Mula-)Sarvastivada,  and  Theravada 
Vinaya s  contrast  the  ability  of  thieves  to  act  in  concord  with  the  inability  of  the  monks 
to  live  in  harmony.23”  In  the  Upakkilesa-sutta,  its  Madhyama-cigama  parallel,  and  in  the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  and  Theravada  Vi  nay  as,  the  verses  spoken  by  the  Buddha  culmi¬ 
nate  in  three  stanzas  in  praise  of  a  solitary  life  style.237 

According  to  the  Upakkilesa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  after  leaving  mn  hi  155 
the  KosambI  monks  the  Buddha  went  to  visit  the  monk  Bhagu.238  On  being  asked  by 
the  Buddha  if  he  was  living  at  ease,  Bhagu  affirmed  that  this  was  the  case.  According 


Dutt  1984b:  182,13,  and  Vin  I  349,25;  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  these  stanzas  cf.  Dietz  1998.  EA  24.8 
at  T  II  629a8  records  only  a  single  stanza  spoken  by  the  Buddha  as  part  of  his  third  attempt  to  convince 
the  monks  to  stop  quarrelling,  a  stanza  that  recommends  developing  loving  kindness  instead  of  disput¬ 
ing.  Vin  I  350,15  continues  similar  to  MN  128  by  reporting  the  Buddha’s  visit  to  Bhagu  and  to  Anurud- 
dha,  without,  however,  giving  a  full  record  of  the  instruction  that,  according  to  MN  128  at  MN  III  157,20, 
the  Buddha  thereon  delivered  to  Anuruddha  and  his  companions. 

235  MN  128  at  MN  III  154,10,  MA  72  at  T  I  535c3,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  882b27,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  160a21, 
Dutt  1984b:  184,5  (for  the  Tibetan  counterpart  cf.  Dietz  1998:  16),  and  Vin  I  349,34.  This  stanza  recurs 
in  the  tale  of  DIghavu  in  MA  72  at  T  I  532cl4  and  in  EA  24.8  at  T  II  627b23  and  T  II  628a27,  it  also 
forms  the  theme  of  the  corresponding  tale  in  T  212  (with  some  variations),  found  at  the  beginning  and 
conclusion  of  this  tale  at  T  IV  693bl9  and  T IV  694c28.  Other  parallels  are  Dhp  5,  la  371  at  Ja  III  212,10, 
la  428  at  la  III  488,9,  Patna  Dharmapada  stanza  253  in  Cone  1989:  169  or  stanza  254  in  Roth  1980b: 
120,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  14:11  in  Bernhard  1965:  210  and  in  Beckh  1911:  47  or 
in  Zongtse  1990:  148,  T  153  at  T  III  69a6,  T  210  at  T  IV  562al9,  T  212  at  T  IV  697a4,  and  T  213  at  T 
IV  784bl. 

236  MN  128  at  MN  III  154,14,  MA  72  at  T  I  535b26,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  882b21,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  160al3, 
Dutt  1984b:  183,1  (for  the  Tibetan  counterpart  cf.  Dietz  1998:  11),  and  Vin  I  350,1.  This  stanza  recurs 
in  la  428  at  Ja  III  488,13,  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Udana-(varga)  stanza  14:6  in  Bernhard  1965:  209 
and  in  Beckh  1911:  47  or  in  Zongtse  1990:  146;  cf.  also  T  212  at  T  IV  696cl3. 

237  MN  128  at  MN  III  154,17,  MA  72  at  T  I  535c9,  Dutt  1984b:  185,1  (for  the  Tibetan  counterparts  cf.  Dietz 
1998:  18-20),  and  Vin  I  350,4;  cf.  also  T  1428  at  T  XXII  882cl6.  These  stanzas  recur  in  Ja  428  at  Ja  III 
488,16,  in  Dhp  328-330,  Patna  Dharmapada  stanzas  9-11  in  Cone  1989:  106-107  or  in  Roth  1980b:  98- 
99,  Udana-(varga)  stanzas  14:13-14  and  14:16  in  Bernhard  1965:  211-212  (cf.  also  stanza  166  in  Naka- 
tani  1987:  42-43  and  the  study  of  14:16c-d  in  Schmithausen  1970:  67-68)  and  in  Beckh  1911:  48  or  in 
Zongtse  1990:  149-150,  T  212  at  T  IV  697al6+27  and  T  IV  698a2,  and  T  213  at  T  IV  784b5.  The  first 
two  stanzas  can  also  be  found  in  the  Paccekabuddhapadana  Ap  2:19-20  at  Ap  I  9,15;  cf.  also  T  210  at 
T  IV  559c6.  Sn  1:3  at  Sn  45-46  and  its  Gandharl  counterpart  in  Salomon  2000:  109  also  have  these  two 
stanzas,  differing  in  so  far  as,  instead  of  comparing  such  solitary  dwelling  to  an  elephant,  these  stanzas 
speak  of  a  rhinoceros.  On  the  question  of  whether  the  expression  khaggavisanakappa  refers  to  the  horn 
of  the  rhinoceros  or  to  the  rhinoceros  itself  cf.  BHSD:  202  s.v.  khadga-visana,  Caillat  2003:  38,  Jaya- 
wickrama  1977:  22-23,  Jones  1949/1973:  250  note  1.  Kloppenborg  1974:  59-60,  Norman  1996/2001, 
Salomon  2000:  10-14,  Schmithausen  1999:  233  note  13,  and  Wright  2001:  3-5.  For  a  description  of  the 
Indian  rhinoceros  according  to  Megasthenes  cf.  McCrindle  1877:  59. 

238  MN  128  at  MN  III  154,28  and  MA  72  at  T  I  535cl8.  EA  24.8  does  not  report  this  visit. 
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to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  the  Buddha  further  inquired  in  what  way  Bhagu 
lived  at  ease,  to  which  Bhagu  replied  by  describing  his  diligent  meditation  practice.239 

Thus,  while  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  presents  Bhagu  simply  as  a  well-behaved 
monk  who  lives  on  his  own,  the  Madhyama-agama  depicts  him  as  a  serious  meditator. 
In  this  way,  the  present  passage  seems  to  be  yet  another  instance  of  a  tendency  in  Chinese 
Agama  discourses  to  give  emphasis  to  the  practice  of  meditation.240 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  account,  after  leaving  Bhagu  the  Buddha  went 
to  live  alone  in  a  forest  with  only  an  elephant  as  his  company.  This  elephant  had  left 
the  herd  of  elephants  in  order  to  be  at  ease  on  his  own.241 

The  Mahlsasaka  and  the  Theravada  Vi  nay  as  also  relate  that,  after  leaving  the  KosambI 
monks,  the  Buddha  dwelled  in  the  company  of  an  elephant  that  had  left  his  herd.242 
While  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  this  took  place  right  after  the  Buddha  had  left  the 
quarrelling  monks,  according  to  the  Theravada  Vinaya  this  happened  after  the  Buddha 
had  visited  Anuruddha. 

mn  hi  157  The  Upakkilesa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  report  that,  on  visiting 
Anuruddha  and  his  companions,  the  Buddha  asked  them  about  their  meditative  devel¬ 
opment,  a  part  of  the  discourse  also  preserved  in  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samatha- 
deva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasyar 43  In  reply,  Anuruddha  described 
that  he  and  his  companions  experienced  meditative  light  and  saw  forms,  which  then 
disappeared  again.  They  failed  to  penetrate  or  apprehend  the  ‘sign’  responsible  for  this.244 


239  MA  72  at  T  I  535c26:  “I  day  and  night  energetically  practise  the  path  without  drowsiness,  being  resolved 

to  practise  concentration  continuously  and  to  be  established  in  the  requisites  of  awakening  ( bodhipak - 
khiya  dhamma )”,  SltiJjT'tE,  fflfrffil,  fiMnoS-  MA  72  adds  that,  in  approval  of  Bha- 

gu's  practice,  the  Buddha  decided  to  give  him  a  discourse.  The  expression  jitpoiS  recurs  in  SA  733  at 
T  II  196bl5  and  SA  737  at  T  II  196c25  with  the  further  specification  “seven”,  introduced  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  -VMAja,  the  seven  bojjharigas.  In  Ekottarika-agama  discourses,  however,  the  expressions  jit 
op  or  ModAL'/A  are  introduced  as  a  set  of  “thirty-seven”,  cf.,  e.g.,  EA  1.1  at  T  II  551a4,  EA  16.4  at  T  II 
579c26,  EA  23.3  at  T  II  612al9,  EA  26.2  a  T  II  635b27,  EA  26.4  at  T  II  635c21,  EA  34.5  at  T  II  696c9 
(cf.  also  MA  120  at  T  I  609cl0,  where  the  expression  t Mpp  has  a  jf,  0fj,  and  variant  reading  which 
turns  the  seven  into  thirty-seven).  In  the  Pali  discourses,  references  to  “seven”  bodhipakkhiya  dhamma 
can  be  found  in  DN  27  at  DN  III  97,8,  It  3:4:3  at  It  75,13,  and  It  3:5:8  at  It  96,20,  while  in  several  dis¬ 
courses  in  the  Indriya-samyutta  the  expression  bodhipakkhiya  dhamma  stands  for  the  five  faculties  (cf. 
SN  48:51  at  SN  V  227,21,  SN  48:55  at  SN  V  231,23,  SN  48:67  at  SN  V  237,24,  SN  48:68  at  SN  V 
238,6,  SN  48:69  at  SN  V  238,19,  SN  48:70  at  SN  V  239,1),  for  a  discussion  of  which  cf.  Gethin  1992a: 
295,  who  also  notes  that  Vibh  249,40  defines  the  bodhipakkhika  dhamma  to  stand  for  the  seven  boj- 
jhahgas. 

240  Cf.  also  above  pp.  206,  404,  516,  and  540. 

241  MA  72  at  T  I  536a7. 

242  T  1421  at  T  XXII  160a24  and  Vin  I  353,7.  Another  reference  to  the  Buddha  dwelling  in  solitude  in  the 
company  of  a  solitary  elephant  is  recorded  in  Ud  4:5  at  Ud  41,4  which,  judging  from  the  parallel  ver¬ 
sion  T  212  at  T  IV  762c3  and  Ud-a  248,18,  is  also  related  to  the  KosambI  incident. 

243  For  a  discussion  of  the  introductory  narration  to  this  meeting  cf.  above  p.  203.  As  the  later  part  of  EA 
24.8  parallels  MN  31,  for  a  comparative  study  of  this  part  of  MN  128  only  MA  72  is  of  relevance. 

244  MN  128  at  MN  III  157,27:  tan  ca  nimittam  na  pativijjhama  ti  (Be-MN  III  195,29:  nappativijjhama,  Se- 
MN  III  302,4:  appativijjhama).  MA  72  at  T  I  536cl8  (which  differs  by  having  the  Buddha  point  this  out 
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The  use  of  the  expression  ‘sign’  in  the  present  context  is  to  some  extent  ambiguous. 
The  Pali  word  for  sign  is  nimitta,  a  term  that  can  also  have  a  plain  causal  sense.  On  fol¬ 
lowing  this  causal  sense,  the  idea  behind  the  need  to  ‘penetrate  the  sign’  would  be  that 
Anuruddha  and  his  companions  needed  to  discover  the  ‘cause’  for  the  disappearance  of 
their  meditative  visions. 

This  way  of  understanding  fits  the  context  well,  since  in  both  versions  the  Buddha 
continued  by  describing  a  set  of  mental  obstructions  that  were  the  cause  for  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  these  meditative  visions.  The  Pali  commentary  on  the  present  passage  in 
fact  takes  nimitta  in  a  causal  sense.245 

A  related  meaning  of  the  same  term  nimitta  is  ‘sign’  as  a  ‘mark’,  in  the  sense  of  the 
characteristics  of  phenomena  by  which  perception  recognizes  an  object.  This  meaning 
preserves  the  causal  nuance,  since  it  is  due  to  the  nimitta  that  recognition  takes  place. 
In  a  more  specific  sense,  such  a  ‘sign’  also  plays  a  role  in  relation  to  the  practice  of 
meditation.  The  use  of  nimitta  in  the  sense  of  a  meditative  ‘sign’  as  a  causal  factor  in 
the  development  of  concentration  comes  to  the  fore  particularly  in  the  commentaries, 
where  it  regularly  stands  for  the  meditative  object  used  for  entering  into  deeper  stages 
of  concentration.246 

The  use  of  the  term  nimitta  in  a  context  related  to  the  development  of  concentration  is, 
however,  not  confined  to  the  commentaries,  but  can  already  be  found  in  the  discourses, 
which  repeatedly  speak  of  the  “sign  of  tranquillity”,  samathanimitta ,247  or  of  the  “sign  of 
concentration”,  samadhinimitta .24S 

This  sense  of  nimitta  as  a  mental  ‘sign’  or  object  used  for  the  development  of  con¬ 
centration  would  also  fit  the  present  context  well,  which  describes  meditative  visions 
and  the  development  of  concentration.  At  a  later  point  of  its  exposition,  the  Upakkile- 
sa-sutta  in  fact  explicitly  uses  the  term  nimitta  in  order  to  refer  to  the  vision  of  light 
and  forms  that  Anuruddha  and  his  companions  had  been  unable  to  stabilize,  a  usage 
where  nimitta  clearly  stands  for  a  mental  sign,  for  something  that  is  perceived.249 


to  them):  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  276a2  or  Q  (5595)  thu  20a3:  bdag  gis  gzugs  mthong 

zhing  shes  pa  de  ’i  rgyu  mtshan  legs  par  yid  la  byas  te  rtogs  par  nus  pa  ma  yin  la. 

245  Ps  IV  207,13  glosses  nimitta  with  karana ,  thereby  indicating  that  in  the  present  context  nimitta  should 
be  understood  as  “cause”;  on  the  term  nimitta  cf.  also  Analayo  2003b. 

246  Vism  125,1  describes  the  progress  of  concentration,  based  on  a  kasina  object,  as  proceeding  from  a  first 
apperception  of  the  meditation  object,  via  the  ability  to  remember  and  thereby  mentally  see  this  medita¬ 
tion  object  with  closed  eyes,  the  uggahanimitta ,  to  the  stage  when  this  memory  image  becomes  a  very 
bright,  clear,  and  stable  mental  image,  the  patibhdganimitta,  heralding  the  entry  into  jhana. 

247  DN  33  at  DN  III  213,14,  SN  46:2  at  SN  V  66,31,  and  SN  46:51  at  SN  V  105,3. 

248  DN  33  at  DN  III  226,29,  DN  33  at  DN  III  242,23,  DN  34  at  DN  III  279,11,  MN  36  at  MN  I  249,29,  MN 
44  at  MN  I  301,14,  MN  122  at  MN  III  112,15,  AN  3:19  at  AN  I  115,26,  AN  3:100  at  AN  I  256,31,  AN 
4:14  at  AN  II  17,2,  AN  5:26  at  AN  III  23,19,  and  AN  6:28  at  AN  III  321,4. 

249  MN  128  at  MN  III  161,12  refers  to  giving  attention  to  the  meditative  experience  of  forms  in  terms  of 
the  “sign  of  form”,  rupanimitta ,  and  to  giving  attention  to  the  meditative  experience  of  light  in  terms  of 
the  “sign  of  light”,  obhdsanimitta.  Cousins  1973:  119,  in  the  context  of  examining  the  commentarial 
usage  of  nimitta  as  a  mental  sign  that  leads  to  deeper  concentration,  comments  that  “the  most  striking 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  concept  is  to  be  found  in  the  Upakkilesa-sutta ”, 
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That  the  development  of  deeper  stages  of  concentration  forms  a  central  theme  in  this 
part  of  the  Upcikkilesa-sutta  and  its  parallel  can  also  be  seen  from  the  mental  obstruc¬ 
tions  listed  in  both  versions.  This  list  of  mental  obstructions  does  not  mention  the  first 
two  of  the  five  hindrances,  sensual  desire  and  aversion.  Their  absence  indicates  that  the 
meditative  development  described  in  the  present  discourse  sets  in  at  a  more  advanced 
stage,  when  these  two  comparatively  gross  mental  defilements  have  been  subdued  and 
a  minimum  degree  of  mental  tranquillity  has  already  been  established.  It  is  precisely  at 
this  point,  when  the  gross  hindrances  of  sensual  desire  and  aversion  have  been  over¬ 
come  and  the  mind  becomes  increasingly  concentrated,  that  according  to  the  Visuddhi- 
magga ’s  account  the  mental  sign,  the  nimitta,  will  manifest  to  the  meditator.250  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  present  passage  covers  the  same  phenomena  described  in  the  Visuddhi- 
maggci  in  terms  of  a  nimitta  that  needs  to  be  stabilized  and  mastered  in  order  to  be  able 
to  attain  jhana.25 

mn  hi  158  According  to  the  Upakkilesa-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Buddha  told  Anuruddha  and 
his  companions  that  during  the  time  before  his  awakening  he  similarly  experienced 
meditative  visions  of  light  and  forms,  which  then  again  disappeared.  On  investigating 
this  phenomenon,  he  found  out  that  a  series  of  eleven  mental  obstructions  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disappearance  of  these  meditative  visions.  The  two  versions  list  these 
mental  obstructions  with  a  few  differences  (see  below  table  13. 7). 252 

The  Upakkilesa-sutta  and  its  parallel  agree  in  listing  the  mental  obstructions  doubt, 
lack  of  attention,  sloth- and-toipor,  fear,253  elation,254  inertia,255  excess  of  energy,256  lack 
of  energy,257  and  perception  of  diversity.258 


250  Vism  125,32. 

251  This  is  not  the  way  the  commentary  understands  this  passage,  however,  as  Ps  IV  207,1 1  takes  the  ex¬ 
pression  “vision  of  forms”  to  stand  for  seeing  forms  with  the  divine  eye,  dassanan  ca  rupanan  ti  dibba- 
cakkhuna  rupadassanan  ca  sahjandma.  The  commentarial  explanation  could  be  inspired  by  AN  8:64  at 
AN  IV  302,14,  where  to  see  forms  and  perceive  lights  leads  to  being  able  to  converse  with  devas.  In  the 
present  context,  however,  the  commentarial  explanation  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  context,  pace  Schling- 
loff  1985:  330,  since  the  exercise  of  the  divine  eye  requires  the  concentrative  stability  of  the  fourth  jha- 
na,  whereas  in  MN  128  and  MA  72  the  level  of  concentration  achieved  through  stabilizing  the  vision  of 
lights  and  forms  is  evidently  lower,  leading  at  MN  128  at  MN  III  162,14  and  MA  72  at  T  I  538c3  to 
concentration  with  initial  and  sustained  mental  application,  savitakka  savicdra  samadhU'UftUi WjE, 
which  corresponds  to  the  first  jhana  only. 

252  The  overall  count  of  eleven  mental  obstructions  recurs  in  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  Delhey  2009a:  193,3  and 
T  1579  at  T  XXX  338cl0,  which  continues  with  detailed  explanations  on  their  respective  significance. 
A  similar  listing  of  upakkilesas  can  also  be  found  in  the  Path  to  Liberation  (VimuUimaggaYfd%dilm), 
in  the  context  of  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  divine  eye,  cf.  T  1648  at  T  XXXII  444b  1. 

253  MN  128  at  MN  III  158,25:  chambhitatta  and  MA  72  at  T  I  537cl6:  jfjffflj,  which  both  versions  compare 
to  being  attacked  while  travelling. 

254  MN  128  at  MN  III  159,4:  ubbilla  (Be-MN  III  197,5:  uppilla,  Se-MN  III  303,19:  ubbila)  and  MA  72  at  T 
I  538a4:  5§tfj£.  While  MN  128  illustrates  this  obstruction  with  the  image  of  coming  across  five  entrances 
to  a  treasure  when  searching  for  only  one  entrance,  MA  72  speaks  of  coming  across  four  treasure  depos¬ 
its  when  searching  for  only  one  treasure  deposit  (the  Yogdcarabhumi,  Delhey  2009a:  194.4  and  T  1579 
at  T  XXX  338c23,  just  speaks  of  obtaining  two). 
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They  differ  on  two  of  the  mental  obstructions  that  prevent  stabilizing  the  meditative 
light  and  forms.  Where  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  speaks  of  longing,  its  Madhyama- 
dgama  counterpart  lists  conceit;259  where  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  mentions  exces¬ 
sive  contemplation  of  forms,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  speaks  of  not  contemplat¬ 
ing  forms.260 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  also  differs  in  as  much  as,  according  to  its  account, 
the  Buddha  explained  why  the  first  obstruction  of  doubt  arose  in  him.  Apparently  doubt 
arose  due  to  his  reflection  whether  he  might  be  seeing  something  that  does  not  exist.261 


255  MN  128  at  MN  III  159,15:  dutthulla.  MA  72  at  T  I  537a20  speaks  of  “body  disease  perception”,  TTllA 

where  Jf-ffif  could  be  rendering  an  equivalent  to  kayadutthulla ,  to  which  the  translator  may  have 
added  Jf,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  point  at  stake  was  not  a  physical  disease  (in  the  case  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  expression  kayadausthulya  in  the  Yogacarabhumi ,  Delhey  2009a:  193,11.  the  Chinese  ver¬ 
sion,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  338cl8,  employs  the  rendering  IfliS).  Hecker  1994:  169  notes  that  in  sari- 
ghadisesa  rule  3  at  Vin  III  128,22  and  in  aniyata  rule  2  at  Vin  III  191,27  dutthulla  vdca  refers  to  speak¬ 
ing  lewd  words  to  a  woman,  and  in  SN  8:2  at  SN  I  187,4  (or  SN2  210  at  SN2  I  402,8)  dutthullabhdni  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  set  of  stanzas  spoken  by  Vanglsa  after  overcoming  lust  in  his  mind  (the  subcommentary  at  Be- 
Spk-pt  I  283  glosses  dutthulla  in  this  context  as  referring  to  talk  that  is  “related  to  sensuality”,  dutthul- 
lavacanam  kdmapatisamyuttakatha).  These  occurrences  invest  the  word  dutthulla  with  a  strong  nuance 
of  being  related  to  sensuality  (although  Vin  IV  31,17  explains  dutthulla  dpatti  to  stand  for  any  grave  of¬ 
fence,  i.e.  parajika  or  sahghadisesa).  In  the  present  context,  however,  the  nuance  of  sensuality  would 
not  fit,  as  the  word  occurs  in  the  context  of  a  series  of  refined  mental  obstructions.  While  the  rendering 
in  MA  72  is  far  from  conclusive,  it  suggests  the  term  kayadutthulla  instead  of  dutthulla.  The  same 
meaning  is  also  reflected  in  the  commentary  at  Ps  IV  208,10,  which  glosses  dutthulla  in  the  present 
context  as  “bodily  inertia,  bodily  distress,  bodily  sloth”,  kayadutthullam  kayadaratho  kayalasiyam.  The 
term  kayadutthulla  recurs  in  MN  64  at  MN  I  435,29  and  in  MN  127  at  MN  III  151,15  in  the  context  of  a 
development  of  deeper  stages  of  concentration,  which  indicates  that  this  term  would  fit  the  present 
examination  of  stages  bordering  on  deep  concentration  better  than  dutthulla.  The  term  kayadutthulla 
occurs  also  in  Th  114  and  in  Vibh  352,16,  where  it  seems  to  stand  for  some  form  of  bodily  inertia  or 
sloth.  The  idea  of  bodily  inertia  would  suit  the  present  context  well,  as  in  this  part  of  the  exposition  in 
MN  128  the  obstacles  appear  to  come  in  pairs  that  contrast  opposite  qualities,  the  preceding  pair  being 
sloth-and-torpor  in  contrast  to  the  [agitation]  of  fear,  and  the  next  pair  being  excess  of  energy  in  con¬ 
trast  to  lack  of  energy.  In  this  pair-wise  presentation,  the  contrast  to  the  term  under  discussion  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  elation,  ubbilla.  Kayadutthulla  in  the  sense  of  bodily  inertia  or  sloth  would  fit  as  a  contrast  to 
elation  (although  this  argument  does  not  hold  for  the  different  sequence  in  MA  72).  Thus,  perhaps  the 
original  treatment  spoke  of  an  equivalent  to  kayadutthulla  instead  of  dutthulla,  as  suggested  by  the  use 
of  #  in  MA  72. 

256  MN  128  at  MN  III  159,21:  accaraddhaviriya  (B£-MN  III  197,19:  accaraddhaviriya )  and  MA  72  at  T  II 
537bl3:  Mflffij.  While  MN  128  compares  this  to  gripping  a  quail  so  tight  that  it  will  die,  MA  72  speaks 
of  gripping  a  fly  so  tight  that  it  will  die.  The  Uighur  fragments  refer  to  a  bird,  cf.  T  II  S  59  14  in  von 
Gabain  1954:  27,  as  does  the  Yogacarabhumi,  Delhey  2009a:  194,1  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  338c22,  in 
relation  to  lack  of  energy. 

257  MN  128  at  MN  III  159,32:  atilTnaviriya  (Be-MN  III  197,28:  atilinaviriya)  and  MA  72  at  T  II  537b29: 
A'flW.V.,  which  the  two  versions  compare  to  gripping  a  quail  or  a  fly  so  loosely  that  it  will  fly  away. 

258  MN  128  at  MN  III  160,13:  ndnattasannd  and  MA  72  at  T  I  538b5:  AT'.tT 

259  MN  128  at  MN  III  160,8:  abhijappd  and  MA  72  at  T  I  538a21:  “conceited  mind”,  §  jfJ'lj- 

260  MN  128  at  MN  III  160,23:  atinijjhdyitattam  rupdnam  and  MA  72  at  T  I  538bl 8:  T-ftfe- 

261  MA  72  at  T  I  536c27:  “‘what  in  the  world  does  not  exist,  can  I  see  and  know  that?",  in  my  mind  this 
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This  statement  further  supports  the  assumption  that  the  stages  of  meditation  described 
at  this  point  are  related  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  sign,  the  nimitta.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  shift  from  the  commonly  experienced  world  of  the  senses  to  mental  visions 
and  signs  during  the  progress  towards  deeper  stages  of  concentration  that  easily  can 
cause  the  arising  of  such  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  it  entails  a  shift  from  the  known 
world  of  sensory  experience  to  an  unknown  terrain  consisting  of  purely  mental  visions 
and  experiences,  something  that  from  the  perspective  of  normal  experience  does  not 
really  seem  to  exist. 

Table  13.7:  Mental  Obstructions  to  Concentration  in  MN  128  and  MA  72 


MN  128 _ 

doubt  (1) 

lack  of  attention  (2) 
sloth-and-torpor  (3) 
fear  (4) 
elation  (5) 
inertia  (6) 

excess  of  energy  (7) 
lack  of  energy  (8) 
longing  (9) 

perception  of  diversity  (10) 
excessive  meditation  on  forms  (11) 


MA  72 _ 

doubt  (— >  1) 
lack  of  attention  (— »  2) 
inertia  (— >  6) 
sloth-and-torpor  (— ►  3) 
excess  of  energy  (— ►  7) 
lack  of  energy  (— *  8) 
fear  (— +  4) 
elation  (— ►  5) 
conceit  (— ►  9?) 

perception  of  diversity  (— ►  10) 
not  contemplating  forms  (— »  11?) 


After  surveying  the  obstructions  to  deeper  concentration,  in  the  Madhyama-agama 
version  the  Buddha  continues  by  describing  his  development  of  three  types  of  concen¬ 
tration.  Although  the  Mcijjhima-nikdya  version  does  not  take  up  these  three  types  of 
concentration  at  the  present  junction  of  its  account,  the  same  threefold  development  of 
concentration  comes  up  again  towards  the  end  of  both  versions.  The  two  versions  agree 
that  these  three  types  of  concentration  cover: 

concentration  with  initial  and  sustained  mental  application, 

concentration  without  initial  but  with  a  remainder  of  sustained  mental  application, 
concentration  free  from  both.262 


doubt  arose”,  ArffiTM/l:,  SSMADTffilP,  SA'TSlfctli.il  (adopting  the  jc,  and  EJf}  variant 
reading  JJt  instead  of  ju),  The  Abhidharmakosabhasya  quote  of  this  statement  actually  denies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  something  non-existent  can  be  seen  or  known,  cf.  Abhidh-k  5:27  in  Pradhan  1967:  300,12: 
yat  tat  loke  nasti  tad  aham  jndsyami  va  draksyami  vd,  nedam  sthanam  vidyata  iti;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  105c29:  SAD,  SH,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  259b5:  SHAD, 

SlffiMi,  MS  S®!  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  276a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  20a8:  gang  yang  jig  rten  na  med 
pa  gang  yin  pa  de  ni  bdag  gis  shes  pa  'am  mthong  ba  'i  gnas  med  do.  On  the  relation  of  this  statement 
to  Sarvastivada  doctrine  cf.  Enomoto  1986:  21. 

262  MA  72  at  T  I  538c3  lists  WKWfitE.  MJEiWtS/E'  and  corresponding  to  the  savitakka 

savicdra  samadhi,  avitakka  vicaramatta  samadhi,  and  avitakka  avicdra  samadhi  mentioned  in  MN  128 
at  MN  III  162,14.  Stuart-Fox  1989:  93  suggests  that  the  descriptions  of  the  second  type  of  concentration 
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The  first  of  these  three  types  of  concentration  corresponds  to  concentration  up  to  the 
level  of  the  first  jhana,  while  the  last  of  these  three  corresponds  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  jhanas.  Concentration  without  initial  but  with  still  a  remainder  of  sustained 
mental  application  represents  a  level  of  concentration  situated  between  the  first  and  the 
second  jhana,  a  level  not  explicitly  taken  into  account  in  the  usual  fourfold  reckoning 
of  the  j  lianas  found  in  the  discourses.263 

In  relation  to  these  three  types  of  concentration,  according  to  the  Madhyama-agama 
account  the  Buddha  realized  that,  while  dwelling  in  one  of  them  and  inclining  the  mind 
to  another  of  these  three  types  of  concentration,  the  knowledge  and  vision  (of  light  and 
forms)  would  certainly  not  get  lost.264  On  realizing  this,  he  developed  each  of  these  con- 


in  MN  128  and  MA  72  differ,  as  according  to  him  in  MA  72  “the  second  samadhi  is  described  as  one  in 
which  vitakka  is  absent  and  vicdra  is  reduced.  In  the  Pali  version,  vicdra  is  simply  stated  to  be  present”. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  the  'J/  used  in  MA  72  to  qualify  fU  seems  to  render  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  qualification  matta  appended  to  vicdra  in  the  Pali  version,  the  translator  apparently  taking 
mallei  in  the  sense  of  qualifying  vicdra  to  be  reduced  in  strength,  so  that  the  two  versions  rather  seem  to 
agree  in  their  description;  cf.  also  Bucknell  2010:  49-50.  In  fact,  the  expressions  saddhamattakena  and 
pemamattakena  in  MN  65  at  MN  I  444,28  have  their  counterpart  in  MA  194  at  T  I  749a3  in  'J/fg  and 
which  confirms  that  in  the  Madhyama-agama  corresponds  to  matta  or  mattaka  (cf.  also 
Hirakawa  1997:  398,  who  under  -'J/  lists  matra  and  mdtraka). 

263  Although  this  type  of  presentation  comes  to  the  fore  mainly  with  the  Abhidharma  and  the  commentar¬ 
ies,  references  to  a  stage  of  concentration  where  vitakka  has  been  overcome  but  vicdra  still  persists  can 
be  found  already  in  several  discourses,  cf.  DN  33  at  DN  III  219,18,  SN  43:3  at  SN  IV  360,11,  and  AN 
8:63  at  AN  IV  300,5.  SN  43:3  and  AN  8:63  do  not  appear  to  have  a  Chinese  parallel.  In  the  case  of  DN 
33,  the  fragments  of  the  SangTti-sutra  have  preserved  a  reference  to  these  three  samadhis ,  K  484Vc  in 
Stache-Rosen  1968:  23,  cf.  also  the  Sahgitiparydya,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  389b4:  H(Ei§\  — Tj TygJ {g 

The  same  three  samadhis  recur  in  Abhidh-k  8:23 
under  the  heading  of  an  exposition  given  in  a  discourse,  cf.  Pradhan  1967:  448,18:  trayah  samadhayah 
uktah  sutre,  savitarkah  saviedrah  samadhih,  avitarko  viedramatrah,  avitarko  ’vicdra,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
149c4:  HiEapftff  •  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  301a24:  jftgg 

— WSSTfll HBKf ,  ,  HHJI&SK3&JI.  Whether  the  stage  where 

vitakka  has  been  overcome  but  vicdra  still  persists  is  taken  into  account  explicitly  or  only  covered  im¬ 
plicitly  in  a  description  of  the  development  of  deeper  concentration  depends  on  the  perspective  taken  in 
regard  to  this  stage  of  development.  The  threefold  way  of  presentation  found  in  MN  128  focuses  on  the 
role  of  vitakka  and  vicdra  in  particular,  and  thus  explicitly  takes  up  the  intermediate  stage  where  the 
former  has  disappeared  and  the  latter  still  persists.  In  contrast,  the  presentation  by  way  of  the  four  jhd- 
nas  has  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  affective  tone  of  the  progress  through  the  jhana,  a  progress  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  rapture  and  happiness  of  seclusion  (1st  jhana),  via  the  rapture  and  happiness  of  concen¬ 
tration  (2nd  jhana)  and  the  happiness  devoid  of  rapture  (3rd  jhana)  to  equanimity  (4th  jhana).  This  more 
affectively  oriented  perspective  does  not  need  to  take  into  account  the  stage  where  vicdra  still  persists, 
as  this  stage  still  falls  under  the  category  of  “rapture  and  happiness  related  to  seclusion”  and,  although 
being  more  refined  than  the  rapture  and  happiness  of  seclusion  experienced  when  vitakka  is  still  pre¬ 
sent,  still  falls  short  of  being  the  “rapture  and  happiness  of  concentration”  experienced  with  the  second 
jhana.  Thus,  these  two  modes  of  reckoning  jhana  experience  do  not  entail  a  substantial  difference  in  re¬ 
gard  to  actual  jhana  experience,  but  are  complementary  perspectives  on  the  same  process  of  deepening 
concentration. 

264  MA  72  at  T 1 538c8:  “in  this  way  I  will  certainly  not  lose  that  knowledge  and  vision  [of  light  and  forms]”, 
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centrations  for  a  whole  day,  a  whole  night,  or  even  a  whole  day  and  night.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  is  not  found  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version. 

mn  hi  161  The  undertaking  of  practice  for  a  whole  day,  a  whole  night,  or  even  a  whole  day  and 
night  comes  up  in  both  versions  again  as  part  of  an  examination  that  investigates  why 
at  times  only  light  is  experienced  and  at  other  times  only  forms  are  seen.265  The  Upak- 
kilesa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  explain  that  in  each  case  attention  has 
been  given  to  only  one  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  meditative  experience,  thereby  ne¬ 
glecting  to  give  corresponding  attention  to  the  other  aspect. 

The  two  versions  continue  by  explaining  that  to  experience  limited  light  and  forms  is 
due  to  having  developed  only  a  limited  degree  of  concentration.266  They  indicate  that, 
once  concentration  has  become  immeasurable,  the  experienced  light  and  forms  will 
similarly  become  immeasurable.  That  is,  the  nature  of  the  experienced  light  and  forms 
is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  degree  to  which  the  mind  has  become  concentrated.  This 
presentation  further  supports  the  impression  that  the  point  at  stake  is  the  development 
of  a  nimitta  in  the  sense  of  a  mental  sign,  whose  form  and  brilliancy  reflects  the  depth 
of  concentration. 

mn  hi  162  The  Upakkilesa-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  round  off  their  exposition  by 
recapitulating  the  mental  obstructions  to  be  overcome,  after  which  they  take  up  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  concentration  by  way  of  initial  and  sustained  mental  application,  absence 
of  initial  but  presence  of  sustained  mental  application,  and  absence  of  both.  The 
Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  listing  concentration  with  and  without  rapture, 
concentration  with  enjoyment,  and  concentration  with  equanimity.267  The  Madhyama- 
agama  account  instead  lists  one-sided  and  variegated  concentration,  as  well  as  limited 
and  immeasurable  concentration.268 


Jll-  MA  72  continues  by  examining  the  possibility  that  the  mind  may  incline  to¬ 
wards  another  of  the  three  types  of  concentration  for  all  possible  cases,  that  is,  not  only  in  the  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  order  of  these  three  levels  of  concentration,  but  also  for  the  possibility  that  the  mind 
may  incline  from  initial  and  sustained  mental  application  directly  to  the  absence  of  both,  and  vice  versa. 

265  MN  128  at  MN  III  161,4  and  MA  72  at  T  I  539a2. 

266  MN  128  at  MN  III  161,30  explains  that  “at  the  time  when  concentration  is  limited,  at  that  time  my 

[mental]  eye  is  limited”,  yasmim  kho  samaye  paritto  samadhi  hoti,  parittam  me  tamhi  samaye  cakkhu 
hoti  (Be-MN  III  200,8  and  Ce-MN  III  356,39  add  me  after  kho  and  read  tasmim,  Se-MN  III  308,18  adds 
me  after  paritto),  which  then  results  in  experiencing  limited  light  and  forms.  MA  72  at  T  I  539al8  of¬ 
fers  a  small  but  noteworthy  additional  detail  in  this  respect,  as  it  indicates  that  “because  of  entering 
concentration  to  a  limited  degree,  the  purity  of  the  [mental]  eye  is  limited,  and  because  of  the  limited 
purity  of  the  [mental]  eye,  I  experience  light  and  see  forms  to  a  limited  degree”,  fl?  {P’M'M'S, 

El-  The  reference  to  “purity”  helps  to  clarify  the  idea  behind  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  “limited  [mental]  eye”  in  MN  128. 

267  MN  128  at  MN  III  162,17:  sappitikam  pi  samadhim  ...  nippitikam  pi  samadhim  ...  satasahagatam  pi 
samadhim  ...  upekhasahagatam  pi  samadhim  (Be-MN  III  201,8,  Ce-MN  III  358,24,  and  Se-MN  III 
310,8:  upekkhasahagatam).  The  same  series  of  concentrations  recurs  in  AN  8:63  at  AN  IV  300,8, 
preceded  by  the  three  types  of  concentration  (with  and  without  vitakka). 

268  MA  72  at  T  I  539b4:  “one-sided  concentration”,  — “variegated  concentration”,  ||/E,  “limited 
concentration”,  j/fyi,  and  “immeasurable  concentration”,  Jjf4Ejj|f£.  The  expressions  “one-sided  con- 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  introduces  this  survey  of  concentrations  with  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Buddha  that  he  will  develop  a  threefold  concentration.269  This  sug¬ 
gests  the  three  types  of  concentration  mentioned  in  both  versions  to  be  the  more  origi¬ 
nal  part  of  the  exposition,  while  the  other  concentrations  listed  subsequently  in  each 
version,  which  are  without  a  counterpart  in  the  parallel  version,  could  be  later  additions. 

The  Upcikkilesa-sutta  concludes  with  the  Buddha’s  explanation  that,  after  developing 
these  types  of  concentration,  he  attained  awakening.270  The  Madhyama-agama  version 
makes  explicit  what  is  only  implicit  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  as  it  mentions  that 
after  developing  these  types  of  concentration  the  Buddha  practised  the  requisites  of 
awakening  and  thereby  reached  awakening,  clarifying  that  the  present  passage  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  jhana  alone  will  suffice  for  awakening.271 


MN  129  Balapandita-sutta 

The  Bcilapandita-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  wise  and  the  fool”,  examines  what  makes 
the  difference  between  a  fool  and  a  wise  person.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Madhyama-agama  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.272  A  smaller  part  of 
the  discourse  has  also  been  preserved  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhcisya,  extant  in  Tibetan.273  Moreover,  a  counterpart 


centration”  and  “variegated  concentration”  recur  in  Paramartha's  translation  of  the  Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  168all,  which  uses  — in  the  context  of  discussing  the  three  types  of 
concentration  mentioned  also  in  MN  128  and  MA  72,  while  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  277b2  explains  that  the 
development  of  leads  to  rebirth  in  the  Akanittha  Brahmaloka,  ilrfliftSE,  kt  AAAIHMIbffiFhA- 

269  MN  128  at  MN  III  162,13:  “let  me  now  develop  concentration  in  three  ways”,  handa  danaham  tividhe- 
na  samadhim  bhavemi  ti  (Se-MN  III  310,4:  bhdvesin  ti).  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1340  note  1 195 
suggests  this  expression  to  stand  for  the  three  types  of  concentration  (with  and  without  vitakka),  as  DN 
33  at  DN  III  219,19  lists  the  same  three  under  the  heading  tayo  samadhi. 

270  According  to  Ps  IV  209,26,  the  development  of  this  threefold  concentration  took  place  during  the  last 

watch  of  the  night  of  the  Buddha’s  awakening,  mahabodhimule  nisinno  pacchimaydme.  This  explana¬ 
tion  does  not  fit  MN  128  at  MN  III  161,5  and  its  parallel  MA  72  at  T  I  538c9,  according  to  which  the 
Buddha  repeatedly  spoke  of  developing  these  different  types  of  concentration  for  a  whole  day,  a  whole 
night,  and  a  whole  day  and  night,  kevalam  pi  rattim  kevalam  pi  divasam  kevalam  pi  rattindivam  (Be- 
MN  III  199,20:  divam  instead  of  divasam),  jIcBlA.  indicating  that  this  whole  development 

was  not  confined  to  a  single  night. 

271  MA  72  at  T  I  539b6:  “progressing  in  this  concentrative  dwelling,  I  diligently  cultivated  the  requisites  of 
awakening  [until]  birth  was  destroyed”,  ffilBAfl:,  If fMlfatoo,  ABU- 

272  The  parallels  are  MA  199  at  T  I  759a-763a  and  T  86  at  T  I  907a-919b.  MA  199  and  T  86  agree  with  MN 
129  on  the  location.  MA  199  has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  stages  of  the  fool  and  the  wise”, 

while  T  86  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  hell”,  According  to  the  infor¬ 

mation  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  86  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa.  Several  parts  of  MA  199  have 
been  compared  to  MN  129  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  132-139. 

273  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  66b5-67b6  or  Q  (5595)  lu  74a8-75b5;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  2:37  in 
Pradhan  1967:  63,6,  paralleling  MN  129  at  MN  III  172,10,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T 
XXIX  22bl  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  181a6;  for  another  quote  from  a  description  of  a  wheel-turning  king 
cf.  Abhidh-k  3:96  in  Pradhan  1967:  184,12,  with  its  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  64c3  and  T  1559  at 
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to  the  Balapandita-sutta’ s  description  of  suffering  in  hell  can  be  found  in  the  Divydva- 
dana,  explicitly  identified  as  belonging  to  a  version  of  the  present  discourse.274 
mn  hi  163  The  Bcdapandita-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  begin  by  defining  the  fool  as  one  who 
performs  evil  by  way  of  body,  speech,  and  mind.275  They  differ  to  some  degree  in  their 
description  of  what  such  evil  conduct  entails  (see  table  13.8). 

The  Balapandita-sutta  illustrates  performance  of  evil  with  the  examples  of  killing, 
stealing,  sexual  misconduct,  false  speech,  and  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.276 


Table  13.8:  Evil  Conduct  in  MN  129  and  its  Parallels 


MN  129 

MA  199 

T  86 

killing  (1) 

killing  (-+  1) 

killing  (->  1) 

stealing  (2) 

stealing  (— »  2) 

stealing  (— »  2) 

sexual  misconduct  (3) 

sexual  misconduct  (— ►  3) 

sexual  misconduct  (— ►  3) 

false  speech  (4) 

false  speech  (— >  4) 

cheating 

taking  liquor  (5) 

(etc.  up  to)  wrong  view 

divisive  speech 
harsh  speech 
false  speech  (— »  4) 
envy 

covetousness 

no  faith  in  Buddha 
no  faith  in  discourses 
no  faith  in  karmic  retribution 
no  faith  in  rebirth 

#5) 

#5) 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  on  the  first 
four,  from  killing  to  false  speech,  but  then  continues  with  the  remaining  actions  found 
in  the  standard  expositions  of  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  (although  it  pre¬ 
sents  these  in  an  abbreviated  manner).277  The  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  thereby 
does  not  include  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  its  exposition.  The  same  type  of 
indulgence  is  also  absent  from  the  individual  translation,  which  in  addition  to  the  evil 


T  XXIX  222bl5.  Abhidh-k-t  gives  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  byis  pa  dang  mkhas  pa’i  mdo ,  “discourse 
on  the  wise  and  the  fool”,  corresponding  to  the  title  of  MN  129.  The  quoted  extract  parallels  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  pleasures  of  a  heavenly  rebirth  with  the  example  of  a  wheel-turning  king  in  MN  129  at 
MN  III  171,35  to  MN  III  177,33.  For  another  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  292. 

274  Cowell  1886:  375,7  or  Vaidya  1999:  236,11,  reading:  Balapanditah  sutram.  For  a  survey  of  hell  realms 
in  the  Buddhist  traditions  cf.,  e.g.,  Demoto  2009:  67-70,  Feer  1892,  Haidar  1977:  50-64  and  183-185, 
Kirfel  1920:  199-206,  Masson  1942:  89-98,  Matsunaga  1972:  41-45,  Sadakata  1997/2004:  41-54,  van 
Put  1999/2000,  id.  2007,  and  Witanachchi  1992:  429-430.  On  hell  realms  in  the  Jain  tradition  cf.  von 
Glasenapp  1925/1999:  258-262,  for  some  descriptions  of  hell  tortures  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Uttardjjhayana 
19.47ff  in  Charpentier  1922:  147,10  or  the  Suyagada  1.5. 1-2  in  Vaidya  1928:  30-35. 

275  This  part  of  MN  129  recurs  in  AN  3:2-3  at  AN  I  102,1+16. 

276  MN  129  at  MN  III  163,19. 

277  MA  199  at  T  I  759b4  (with  the  courses  of  action  between  false  speech  and  wrong  view  abbreviated). 
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deeds  listed  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  mentions  other  unwholesome  modes  of 
speech,  envy  and  covetousness,  as  well  as  lack  of  faith  in  the  Buddha,  in  the  discourses, 
in  the  karmic  retribution  for  evil  and  meritorious  deeds,  and  in  the  possibility  of  being 
reborn  in  hell.278 

The  Balapandita-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  take  up  three  instances  where  the 
fool  experiences  retribution  for  evil  conduct  during  the  same  lifetime.  Two  of  these 
three  instances  take  place  when  the  fool  hears  others  speak  about  such  evil  conduct  and 
when  he  sees  the  punishments  inflicted  on  someone  who  has  been  caught  for  perform¬ 
ing  such  evil  conduct,279  situations  which  make  him  realize  that  the  same  awaits  him  if 
he  is  found  out. 

The  Balapandita-sutta  illustrates  the  third  instance  of  retribution  in  the  present  life 
by  describing  how  a  fool  is  overwhelmed  by  memories  of  his  deeds  when  taking  a  rest, 
just  as  towards  evening  the  shadow  of  a  great  mountain  covers  the  whole  ground  in  its 
vicinity.280  The  Madhyama-agama  version  differs  in  so  far  as  here  the  fool  is  not  simp¬ 
ly  taking  a  rest,  but  is  sick  and  in  pain.281 

Although  the  individual  translation  also  takes  into  account  that  the  fool  will  not  find 
peace  when  lying  down  to  rest,282  it  agrees  with  the  Madhyama-agama  account  on 
associating  the  manifestation  of  such  regret  to  an  occasion  when  the  fool  is  affected  by 
disease.  A  discourse  in  the  Ahguttara-nikdya  similarly  relates  the  regretful  reflection  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Balapandita-sutta  to  the  time  of  being  sick  and  on  the  verge  of  death.283 

The  Balapandita-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  next  turn  to  the  retribution  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  death,  illustrating  the  intensity  of  suffering  in  hell  with  the  example  of  a 
culprit  whose  punishment  is  to  have  three  hundred  spears  thrown  at  him.284  Just  as  a 


278  T  86  at  T  I  907b2,  where  this  listing  comes  at  a  different  junction  of  the  discourse,  namely  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  the  evil-doer  on  rebirth  in  hell  will  be  reminded  of  his  or  her  deeds. 

219  MN  129  at  MN  III  163,26,  MA  199  at  T  I  759bl  1,  and  T  86  at  T  I  907a20.  For  a  more  detailed  compari¬ 

son  of  the  various  punishments  that,  according  to  MN  129  and  MA  199,  are  inflicted  by  a  king  on  such 
an  occasion  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  133-134.  T  86  at  T  I  907al7  differs  on  the  first  of  these  two  in¬ 
stances,  as  it  instead  describes  how  a  fool  suffers  on  hearing  the  wise  predict  rebirth  in  hell  for  evil  con¬ 
duct,  a  difference  in  line  with  a  general  tendency  of  this  discourse  to  emphasize  the  topic  of  the  hells. 

2S0  This  simile  also  occurs  in  the  Sravakabhiimi,  Shukla  1973:  80,17  or  SSG  1998:  124,12  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  408c27;  cf.  also  the  Yogdcarabhumi,  Bhattacharya  1957:  17,6  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  281cl3. 

281  MA  199  at  T  I  759b25:  “at  a  time  [when  he  is]  sick  and  experiences  suffering”,  MA 

199  continues  by  describing  that  in  this  way  the  fool  will  meet  with  an  unfavourable  death,  while  T  86 

depicts  how,  on  being  affected  by  disease,  the  fool  gets  visions  of  the  tortures  that  await  him  in  hell. 

282  T  86  at  T  I  907 a26:  “[when]  the  fool  lies  or  gets  up,  be  it  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  he  is  never  at  peace”, 

SI  AH^EJdffi,  A  if  AH- 

283  The  reflection  in  AN  4:184  at  AN  II  174,19  is  worded  in  the  same  way  as  in  MN  129  at  MN  III  165,4, 
differing  from  MN  129  in  as  much  as  it  notes  that  this  person,  on  being  “affected  by  some  strong  dis¬ 
ease”,  AN  II  174,17:  aimatarena  galhena  rogatankena  phuttassa ,  is  under  fear  of  death,  AN  II  174,25: 
bhayati  santasam  apajjati  maranassa. 

284  MN  129  at  MN  III  165,26,  MA  199  at  T  I  759c21,  and  T  86  at  T I  907bl  1 .  This  simile  recurs  in  SN  12:63 
at  SN  II  100,10  and  in  its  parallel  SA  373  at  T  II  102c23  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  consciousness  as  one 
of  the  four  nutriments. 


MN  III  164 


MN  III  165 
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pebble  is  insignificant  compared  to  a  mountain,  so  the  suffering  of  this  culprit  is  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  to  the  suffering  in  hell. 

mn  hi  166  The  three  versions  expand  on  the  same  topic  by  describing  the  various  tortures  that 
await  the  evildoer  in  hell,  such  as  having  blazing  stakes  put  through  each  limb,  being 
dragged  across  blazing  ground,  being  put  on  a  blazing  mountain,  or  lowered  into  a 
blazing  cauldron.285  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  the  individual  translation  culmi¬ 
nate  their  description  with  a  hell  completely  made  of  blazing  iron.286  The  Madhyama- 
agama  version  instead  describes  a  hell  where  all  sensory  experiences  are  totally  un¬ 
pleasant  and  undesirable.287 

mn  hi  167  The  Balapandita-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  take  up  the  prospect  of  being  born  in  the 
animal  realm,  distinguishing  between  animals  that  feed  on  grass  or  on  dung,  or  that 
live  in  darkness,  in  water,  or  in  filth.  The  three  versions  list  these  in  differing  sequences 
(see  table  13.9).288 

Table  13.9:  Types  of  Animal  Rebirth  in  MN  129  and  its  Parallels 


MN  129 

MA  199 

T  86 

feeding  on  grass  (1) 
feeding  on  dung  (2) 
living  in  darkness  (3) 
living  in  water  (4) 
living  in  filth  (5) 

living  in  darkness  (— »  3) 
living  in  the  body  (— »  5) 
living  in  water  (— >  4) 
feeding  on  grass  (— ►  1 ) 
feeding  on  dung  (— +  2) 

feeding  on  grass  (— >  1) 
living  in  darkness  (— »  3) 
living  in  water  (— ►  4) 
living  in  filth  (— >  5) 
feeding  on  impure  (— ►  2) 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  describes  how  dung-eating  animals  will  rush  forwards 

on  smelling  dung  in  the  hope  of  getting  food,  comparable  to  Brahmins  who  rush  for¬ 
wards  when  they  smell  sacrifices.289 

285  MN  129  at  MN  III  166,19+32  and  MN  III  167,2+6,  MA  199  at  T  I  760bl9  and  T  I  760c5+16+23,  and  T 
86  at  T  I  907c2 1+13+2+16.  MA  199  and  T  86  compare  the  cauldron  punishment  to  boiling  legumes  in  a 
pot.  For  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  hell  tortures  described  in  MN  129  and  MA  199  cf.  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  135-137.  A  description  of  these  tortures  can  also  be  found  in  the  Divyavaddna  in  Co- 
well  1886:  375,22  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  236,20.  Braarvig  2009:  269  note  24  comments  that  “one  is  struck 
by  the  imaginary  power  of  cruelty  and  the  highly  developed  ancient  science  of  torture”. 

286  MN  129  at  MN  I  167,13  and  T  86  at  T  I  907c26.  T  86  at  T  I  907c29  continues  by  describing  that  the  fire 
in  this  hell  rebounds  from  each  wall,  depicting  how  at  times  the  doors  are  opened,  only  to  close  again 
before  the  culprit  can  make  an  escape,  details  also  mentioned  in  a  description  of  this  hell  in  MN  130  at 
MN  III  183,29. 

287  MA  199  at  T  I  761a6  speaks  of  this  hell  as  the  hell  of  “six  contacts”,  /\3[§?l  (on  cf.  above  p.  270 
note  31);  cf.  also  a  reference  to  this  hell  as  A®  AlSfMff  in  SA  210  at  T  II  53al3,  and  the  similar  ex¬ 
pression  chaphassdyatanika ,  which  in  MN  50  at  MN  I  337,7  ranks  as  one  of  the  appellations  of  the 
great  hell. 

288  In  regard  to  animals  born  in  filth,  MN  129  at  MN  III  168,32  speaks  of  animals  born  in  rotten  fish,  rotten 
corpses,  rotten  food,  a  cesspit,  or  a  sewer;  MA  199  at  T  I  761a22  describes  animals  born  inside  the  body, 
such  as  worms;  and  T  86  at  T  I  908cl3  mentions  various  worms  that  live  in  filth. 

289  MN  129  at  MN  III  167,32.  Neumann  1896/1995:  1145  note  469  points  out  that  a  similarly  derogatory 
image  can  be  found  in  Chandogya  Upanisad  1:12,  which  compares  Brahmin  priests  that  officiate  at  a 
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Instead  of  this  somewhat  derogatory  comparison,  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
illustrates  the  behaviour  of  dung  feeding  animals  with  the  example  of  boys  and  girls 
who  come  running  when  they  smell  food,  and  the  individual  translation  describes  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  who  rush  forwards  in  expectation  of  food.290 

The  three  versions  agree  in  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  higher  rebirth,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  reborn  in  a  lower  sphere,  with  the  example  of  the  time  it  will  take  a 
blind  turtle  that  comes  up  to  the  water  surface  only  once  every  hundred  years  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  putting  its  head  through  a  hole  in  a  yoke  or  a  piece  of  wood  that  floats  some¬ 
where  on  the  great  ocean.291 

Even  if  the  fool  manages  to  be  reborn  as  a  human,292  he  will  be  reborn  in  bad  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  prompt  him  to  do  evil  again,  whereby  he  will  soon  return  to  a  lower 
realm.  The  three  versions  agree  that  the  misfortune  of  a  lower  rebirth  is  far  worse  than 
the  misfortune  of  a  gambler  who  at  the  first  throw  has  lost  all  his  family,  wealth,  and 
property/ 

The  Balapandita-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  taking  up  the 
complementary  case  of  a  wise  person,  giving  it  a  treatment  that  mirrors  the  treatment 
they  had  given  to  the  fool.  The  theme  of  the  wise  person  is  not  covered  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  translation.294 


sacrifice  to  hungry  dogs.  A  rather  sarcastic  comparison  of  Brahmins  with  dogs  can  also  be  found  in  AN 
5:191  at  AN  III  221,10,  according  to  which  in  five  aspects  contemporary  Brahmins  are  worse  than  dogs. 

290  MA  199  at  T  I  761bl2  and  T  86  at  T  I  908cl7. 

291  MN  129  at  MN  III  169,9,  MA  199  at  T  I  761b25,  and  T  86  at  T  I  909a5.  This  image  recurs  again  in  SN 
56:47  at  SN  V  455,23  and  in  its  parallel  SA  406  at  T  II  108c7,  is  referred  to  in  ThI  500,  and  can  also  be 
found  in  a  Chinese  Udana  collection,  T  212  at  T  IV  615cll.  For  a  Gandharl  version  cf.  Allon  2007. 
The  same  simile  recurs  in  the  Sutrasamuccaya ,  which  gives  a  Samyukta-agama  collection  as  its  source, 
cf.  T  1635  at  T  XXXII  50a26  and  the  Tibetan  version  in  Pasadika  1989b:  4,19.  Norman  1972/1990:  157 
draws  attention  to  a  Jain  version  of  this  simile,  which  instead  of  a  turtle  speaks  of  a  yoke-pin  entering 
the  hole  of  a  yoke  that  floats  somewhere  on  the  ocean.  Upadhye  1972:  323  quotes  another  occurrence 
in  Matrceta’s  Adhyardhasataka  1.5,  cf.  Jayaswal  1973:  1;  cf.  also  De  1907:  173-175  and  Hara  1986b: 
46-47,  who  provides  further  references  in  id.  p.  58  note  24. 

292  A  discourse  quotation  that  parallels  the  reference  to  rebirth  as  a  man  in  MN  129  at  MN  III  169,26  can 
be  found  in  Abhidh-k  2:41  in  Pradhan  1967:  68,7;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  24b7,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX 
182cl8,  and  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  68al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  75b7. 

293  MN  129  at  MN  III  170,7,  MA  199  at  T  I  761c22,  and  T  86  at  T  I  909al8.  Liiders  1940e:  147  explains 
that  the  expression  kaliggaha ,  used  in  this  simile  in  MN  129  at  MN  III  170,8,  refers  to  a  particular  type 
of  throw,  the  kali  throw.  In  his  detailed  study  of  dice  game  in  ancient  India,  ibid.  p.  161  explains  that 
such  dice  game  can  involve  a  considerable  number  of  unmarked  dice.  At  first  an  accidental  number  of 
these  dice  are  thrown.  Then  the  task  of  the  gamblers  is  to  recognize  as  quickly  as  possible  the  number 
of  dice  that  have  been  thrown  in  order  to  be  able  to  throw  another  number  of  dice  in  addition  to  those  al¬ 
ready  thrown  with  the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  particular  total  number.  Ibid.  pp.  167-168  applies  this  expla¬ 
nation  to  DN  23  at  DN  II  348,20,  where  a  gambler  cheats  by  swallowing  a  dice,  an  action  that  would 
alter  the  total  number  of  dice  and  could  thus  turn  defeat  into  victory,  and  to  Dhp  252,  which  compares 
hiding  one’s  own  mistakes  to  a  swindler  who  tries  to  hide  a  kali  throw,  a  bad  throw,  from  his  opponent, 
presumably  also  trying  to  conceal  a  dice  in  order  to  change  their  total  number. 

294  T  86  instead  continues  to  examine  evil  deeds  that  lead  to  rebirth  in  hell,  paralleling  MN  130.  This  treat- 


MN  III  169 


MN  III  170 
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The  Balapandita-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  compare  the  happiness  to 
be  experienced  by  the  wise  on  being  reborn  in  heaven  to  the  happiness  experienced  by 
a  wheel-turning  king,  explaining  that  if  the  happiness  of  a  wheel-turning  king  were  to 
be  compared  to  a  pebble,  the  happiness  of  rebirth  in  heaven  would  correspond  to  a  great 
mountain.  The  present  section  has  also  been  preserved  in  the  discourse  quotation  in 
Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  which  differs  in  so  far  it 
compares  dust  on  the  Buddha’s  finger  tip  to  the  dust  of  the  great  earth.295 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  at  this  point  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  seven  treas¬ 
ures  and  four  types  of  success  of  a  wheel-turning  king,  not  found  in  the  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma  version  or  in  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhi¬ 
dharmakosabhasya.296  Judging  from  the  absence  of  such  an  exposition  in  the  parallel 
versions,  this  detailed  treatment  could  be  a  case  of  expansion  on  the  side  of  the  Majjhi¬ 
ma-nikaya  version.  Perhaps  the  increasing  interest  in  the  topic  of  a  wheel-turning  king 
caused  a  more  in  depth  exposition,  which  originally  was  of  a  commentarial  nature,  to 
become  part  of  the  discourse  during  the  course  of  transmission.297 

When  describing  the  happiness  of  a  heavenly  rebirth,  the  Madhyama-agama  account 
and  the  Tibetan  discourse  quotation  indicate  that  the  wise  will  experience  six  types  of 
pleasant  contact.298  In  this  way,  the  description  of  rebirth  in  heaven  stands  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  earlier  description  of  hell  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  according  to 
which  the  fool  experiences  six  types  of  unpleasant  contact. 
mn  hi  178  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  agree  that  the  fortune  of  re¬ 
birth  in  heaven  is  far  superior  to  the  fortune  of  a  gambler  who  at  the  first  throw  wins  a 
great  fortune.  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  with  the  delight  of  the 
monks,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  precedes  the  same  with  the  Buddha  enjoining 
the  monks  to  train  themselves  in  adopting  the  course  of  action  of  the  wise  and  avoiding 
the  course  of  action  of  a  fool.299 


ment  begins  in  T  86  at  T  I  909b2  with  the  standard  opening  for  a  discourse,  reading  “I  heard  like  this,  at 
one  time  the  Blessed  One  was  staying  in  SavatthT',  KftOJjl,  — HfffjfEltHiTSi-  The  circumstance  that 
this  introductory  phrase  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  text  shows  that  T  86  is  a  collection  of  different 
discourses  relevant  to  the  topic  of  hell  realms,  collected  under  the  title  “discourse(s)  spoken  by  the 
Buddha  on  hell”,  Such  an  anthology  of  passages  on  the  suffering  in  the  hell  realms  might 

have  been  put  together  for  a  specific  preaching  purpose,  such  as  to  inculcate  moral  behaviour. 

295  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  67a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  75al . 

296  MN  129  from  MN  III  172,14  to  MN  III  177,5.  Fragments  of  a  treatment  of  the  seven  treasures  of  a 
wheel-turning  king  can  be  found  in  SHT  VI  1387  (p.  110)  and  in  SHT  VIII  1857  (p.  50).  The  Jain 
Thananga  7.558  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  232,9  lists  two  sets  of  treasures  of  a  wheel-turning  king,  of  which 
one  set  of  seven  comprises  material  treasures,  while  the  other  set  of  seven  covers  human  treasures. 

297  In  fact  the  Pali  commentary  at  Ps  IV  214-230  devotes  approximately  four  times  as  much  space  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  treasures  of  the  wheel-turning  king  compared  to  the  space  it  devotes  to  commenting  on  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse  at  Ps  IV  210-214,  which  reflects  the  considerable  interest  of  the  commenta¬ 
tors  in  the  topic  of  the  wheel-turning  king.  On  the  increasing  importance  accorded  to  the  motif  of  the 
wheel-turning  king  in  Buddhist  texts  cf.  also  Reynolds  1972:  14. 

298  MA  199  at  T  I  762c20  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  67bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  75a5. 

299  MA  199  at  T  I  763a20. 
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MN  130  Devaduta-sutta 

The  Devaduta-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  divine  messengers”,  depicts  the  hellish 
suffering  that  awaits  an  evildoer  after  death.  This  discourse  has  a  Pali  parallel  in  the 
Ariguttara-nikaya  and  six  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  as  part  of  a  Dirgha- 
dgama  discourse,  two  parallels  are  discourses  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  and  in  the 
Ekottarika-dgama,  and  the  remaining  three  parallels  are  individual  translations.300 

The  Devaduta-sutta  begins  by  comparing  the  Buddha’s  vision  of  the  good  and  bad  mniiii78 
destiny  of  beings  after  death,  in  accordance  with  their  deeds,  to  standing  between  two 
houses  and  seeing  people  go  back  and  forth,  a  simile  found  also  in  the  Madhyama-dga¬ 
ma  and  Ekottarika-dgama  versions,  as  well  as,  with  some  variations,  in  the  individual 
translations.301 


300  The  Pali  parallel  is  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  138-142.  The  Chinese  parallels  are  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126b-127a  (the 

section  corresponding  to  MN  130  is  part  of  a  considerably  longer  discourse),  MA  64  at  T  I  503a-506a, 
EA  32.4  at  T  II  674b-676b,  T  42  at  T  I  826c-828b,  T  43  at  T  I  828b-829b,  and  the  later  part  of  T  86  at 
T  I  909b-910c,  a  discourse  whose  first  part  parallels  MN  129.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the 
Taisho  edition,  T  42  and  T  86  were  translated  by  Dharmaraksa,  while  T  43  was  translated  by  Huijian 
(ifffi)-  MA  64  agrees  with  MN  130  on  the  title  “discourse  on  the  divine  messengers”,  tkfSitSL  a  title 
also  given  to  AN  3:35  in  the  Burmese  edition;  cf.  also  the  summary  verse  at  T  II  681c7,  which  refers  to 
EA  32.4  as  “divine  messenger”,  ykfih  T  42  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  iron 
wall  hell”,  T  43  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  King  Yama’s  five 

divine  messengers”,  fffiS&llitfp  T? W ~3r .  and  T  86  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha 
on  hell”,  MA  64,  EA  32.4,  T  42,  T  43,  and  T  86  agree  with  MN  130  on  locating  the  dis¬ 

course  at  SavatthI,  DA  30.4  and  AN  3:35  do  not  give  a  location.  For  a  partial  translation  of  MA  64  cf. 
Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  139-142,  for  a  study  of  the  designation  of  hells  in  T  42  cf.  van  Put  2003.  Skil¬ 
ling  1997a:  282  notes  references  to  the  present  discourse  in  the  Abhidharmakosavyakhya  as  Devadutl- 
ya-sutra  and  in  the  Lokaprajnapti  as  *Pancadevadutavyakarana-sutra;  Mejor  2010:  680  notes  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  Vinayaksudraka  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  as  lha’i  mdo.  The  use  of  the  Devaduta- 
sutta  for  preaching  and  conversion  is  reported  in  the  Mahdvamsa  12:29  and  14:63  in  Be-Mhv  70  and 
79,  according  to  which  its  delivery  by  Mahadeva  in  Mahisamandala  (on  this  location  cf.  Geiger  1912: 
84  note  5  and  Hirakawa  1993/1998:  88)  caused  forty-thousand  people  to  attain  stream-entry  and  the 
like  number  to  go  forth,  while  its  preaching  in  Sri  Lanka  by  Mahinda  caused  a  thousand  stream-entries. 
A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  verse  description  of  the  great  hell  in  MN  130  at  MN  III  183,25 
can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  3:59  in  Pradhan  1967:  163,12;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  58bl6  and  T  1559 
at  T  XXIX  215cl0.  Extracts  from  the  present  study  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2007c.  Obeyesekere 
2002:  171  notes  that  the  motif  of  King  Yama’s  judgement  is  popular  in  modern  Sri  Lankan  drama. 

301  MN  130  at  MN  III  178,20,  MA  64  at  T  I  503c4,  and  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674bl7.  This  simile  recurs  in  other 
Pali  discourses  to  illustrate  the  vision  of  the  re-arising  of  beings  in  accordance  with  their  karmic  deeds 
through  exercise  of  the  divine  eye,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  2  at  DN  I  83,4,  DN  10  at  DN  I  209,12,  MN  39  at  MN  I 
279,12,  and  MN  77  at  MN  II  21,24.  Unlike  MN  130,  these  instances  first  take  up  the  case  of  those  who 
perform  evil  deeds  and  only  then  turn  to  those  who  do  good  deeds.  The  departure  in  MN  130  from  the 
standard  pericope  is  due  to  the  context,  as  in  the  present  case  the  point  is  not  the  divine  eye  as  such,  but 
rather  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  retribution  to  be  experienced  when  reborn  in  hell.  By  men¬ 
tioning  the  evildoers  in  second  position,  MN  130  is  able  to  directly  continue  with  its  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  rebirth  in  hell.  While  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674b22  agrees  in  both  respects  with  MN  130,  MA  64  at  T  I 
503c9  does  not  mention  rebirth  as  a  human,  a  ghost,  or  an  animal;  it  also  mentions  first  the  evildoers 
and  then  those  who  perform  wholesome  deeds.  MA  64  at  T  I  503b3  also  differs  from  MN  130  in  that  it 
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The  Devaduta-sutta  and  its  Ekottarika-agama  parallel  examine  four  alternative  modes 
of  rebirth  -  heaven,  human  realm,  animal  realm,  and  ghosts  -  before  turning  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rebirth  in  hell.  The  examination  of  the  fruit  of  good  and  evil  deeds  in  the  Mcidh- 
yama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translations,  however,  focuses  only  on  the  con¬ 
trast  between  rebirth  in  heaven  and  in  hell. 

The  Dirgha-dgama  and  the  Anguttara-nikdya  discourses  do  not  begin  by  describing 
the  Buddha’s  vision  of  the  destiny  of  beings  at  all,  but  instead  directly  approach  the 
topic  of  rebirth  in  hell.302 

mn  hi  179  According  to  the  Devaduta-sutta,  on  arrival  in  hell  the  culprit  will  be  questioned  by 
King  Yama  if  he  never  saw  the  divine  messengers,  which  are: 
a  baby  lying  in  its  excrement, 
an  old  person, 
a  sick  person, 

a  criminal  caught  and  punished  for  his  deeds, 
a  dead  person. 

These  are  five  ‘divine  messengers’  in  the  sense  that  they  exemplify  the  inevitability 
of  birth,  old  age,  disease,  karmic  retribution,  and  death.  This  interrogation  by  King  Ya¬ 
ma  is  found  in  all  parallels  to  the  Devaduta-sutta,  and  additionally  also  in  several  other 
texts  preserved  in  Chinese.303 

The  sequence  of  listing  the  five  divine  messengers  differs  between  the  Devaduta-sut¬ 
ta  and  its  Chinese  parallels.  While  in  the  Pali  account  the  criminal  caught  and  punished 


employs  a  whole  series  of  other  similes,  in  addition  to  the  simile  of  standing  between  two  houses.  Thus, 
MA  64  compares  the  destiny  of  beings  after  death  to  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  bubbles  on  a  wa¬ 
ter  surface  during  rain  and  to  raindrops  falling  on  upper  and  lower  places  during  a  great  rain,  followed 
by  illustrating  the  vision  of  their  samsaric  journey  to  seeing  a  gem  strung  on  a  string  (on  this  simile 
from  a  comparative  perspective  cf.  Meisig  1987b:  68-72,  for  an  interpretation  of  the  image  used  in  this 
simile  cf.  Hamilton  1996:  87)  or  to  standing  on  top  of  a  building  and  watching  people  below  act  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  In  a  similar  vein.  T  42  at  T  I  827a5  and  T  86  at  T  I  909b7  describe  bubbles  arising  and  pass¬ 
ing  away  during  rain,  someone  who  stands  at  a  city  gate  at  night  in  the  light  of  a  fire  and  sees  people 
come  in  and  go  out  (this  seems  to  be  their  counterpart  to  the  simile  found  in  MN  130),  someone  who 
stands  on  top  of  a  tall  building  and  sees  all  other  households  around,  someone  who  is  in  a  boat  and  sees 
the  fishes  and  stones  below  in  the  water,  and  someone  who  looks  at  a  gem  strung  on  a  string.  T  43  at  T 
I  828b24  has  the  simile  of  the  bubbles  during  rain  and  the  gem  strung  on  a  string,  after  which  it  de¬ 
scribes  seeing  people  at  night  come  in  and  out  through  an  entrance  (being  its  counterpart  to  the  simile 
in  MN  130),  and  seeing  people  from  on  top  of  a  building. 

302  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126bl9  and  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  138,7. 

303  The  interrogation  by  King  Yama  can  also  be  found  in  T  24  at  T  I  331a5,  T  25  at  T  I  386al,  T  212  at  T 
IV  668c3,  and  T  741  at  T  XVII  547al0  (which  the  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  441  note  4  lists  as 
one  of  the  parallels  to  MA  64  and  therewith  to  MN  130).  A  presentation  of  the  same  themes  as  modes 
of  reflections  about  old  age,  death,  etc.,  without  being  related  to  Yama  or  the  devadutas,  can  be  found 
in  AN  5.57  at  AN  III  71-75.  It  also  needs  to  be  noted  that  the  role  of  King  Yama  is  not  that  of  a  judge, 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Siklos  1996:  176,  would  conflict  with  the  theory  of  karma.  Marasinghe  2002b: 
63 1  explains  that  “Yama,  the  Rg  Vedic  god  of  death  and  the  king  and  ruler  of  the  underworld  ...  has  been 
reduced  in  Buddhism  to  a  mere  passive  onlooker  at  the  uninfluenced  operation  of  the  law  of  kamma”. 
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comes  before  the  messenger  of  death,  in  those  parallel  versions  that  also  have  five  di¬ 
vine  messengers  the  criminal  is  the  last  in  the  list  (see  table  13. 10). 304 

Table  13.10:  Listings  of  Divine  Messengers  in  MN  130  and  its  Parallels 


MN  130 

MA  64  &  EA  32.4 

T  42  &  T  86 

T  43 

DA  30  &  AN  3:35 

infant (1) 

infant  (— >  1) 

disrespect  parents 

infant  (— »  1) 

old  age  (— ►  2) 

old  age  (2) 

old  age  (— ►  2) 

disease  (— ►  3) 

old  age  (— ►  2) 

disease  (— ►  3) 

disease  (3) 

disease  (— ►  3) 

old  age  (— ►  2) 

disease  (— *  3) 

death  (— ►  5) 

criminal  (4) 

death  (— ►  5) 

death  (— >  5) 

death  (— >  5) 

death  (5) 

criminal  (— >  4) 

criminal  (— » 4) 

(*D 

criminal  (— » 4) 

(*1,4) 

Unlike  the  Devaduta-sutta  and  its  other  parallels,  the  DTrgha-agama  and  Anguttara- 
nikaya  versions  only  list  three  divine  messengers,  namely  old  age,  disease,  and  death.303 
According  to  the  traditional  account,  these  are  the  three  aspects  of  human  life  that  had 
been  instrumental  in  stirring  the  bodhisattva  to  go  forth  and  eventually  become  a  Bud¬ 
dha,306  although  they  are  not  designated  as  “divine  messengers”  in  this  context.307 

The  first  out  of  the  set  of  five  divine  messengers  is  a  small  infant  that  is  lying  in  its 
own  excrement.308  The  Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that  the  infant  is  not  able  to 


304  MA  64  at  T  I  504b25,  EA  32.4  at  T  II  675al5,  T  42  at  T  I  827b20,  T  43  at  T  I  829a20,  T  86  at  T  I  909c26, 
T  212  at  T  IV  669a24,  and  T  741  at  T  XVII  547b5  (AN  3:35,  DA  30.4.  T  24,  and  T  25  list  only  three  di¬ 
vine  messengers,  none  of  which  corresponds  to  the  criminal;  cf.  also  Masson  1942:  87,  who  notes  that 
the  criminal  is  the  only  divine  messenger  that  does  not  represent  a  stage  in  life).  Since  the  punishment 
for  evil  deeds  described  in  the  present  discourse  takes  place  after  death,  when  the  evildoer  has  to  face 
hell,  this  sequence  fits  the  context  well.  Another  difference  in  sequence  is  that  T  42  at  T  I  827b3+8.  T 
86  at  T  I  909c7+13,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  668cl7+28  have  disease  as  their  second  and  old  age  as  their  third, 
while  the  other  versions  agree  on  listing  old  age  as  their  second  and  disease  as  their  third. 

305  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126b20  and  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  138,7.  T  24  at  T  I  330c25  and  T  25  at  T  I  385c22  also  men¬ 
tion  only  three  divine  messengers. 

306  The  effect  of  these  three  divine  messengers  on  the  bodhisattva  is  described  in  AN  3:38  at  AN  I  145,21, 
according  to  which  on  seeing  others  grow  old,  become  sick,  and  pass  away,  all  pride  in  his  youth,  health, 
and  [future]  life  span  disappeared  (cf.  also  MN  83  at  MN  II  75,17  for  the  effect  the  divine  messenger  of 
old  age  had  on  the  bodhisattva  in  a  previous  life),  themes  that  recur  in  the  description  of  his  motivation 
to  go  forth  in  MN  26  at  MN  I  163,15.  AN  3:38  could  be  the  nucleus  out  of  which  the  traditional  account 
developed,  according  to  which  the  bodhisattva  was  totally  unaware  of  these  predicaments  of  human  ex¬ 
istence  until  during  pleasure  outings  he  saw  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  an  old  person,  a  sick  person,  and 
a  dead  person,  cf.,  e.g.,  the  Jataka  Nidanakatha  in  Ja  I  58,31,  the  Mahdvastu  in  Basak  1965:  212,5  or  in 
Senart  1890:  150,18,  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  101b22,  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli 
1977:  65,7,  and  a  Chinese  Udana  collection,  T  212  at  T  IV  619bl4;  cf.  also  above  p.  172. 

307  Kariyawasam  1988:  421  points  out  that  the  “portents  that  prompt  a  bodhisatta  to  renounce  the  world  are 
called  pubbanimitta  (signs,  which  herald)  and  not  devadutas”;  cf.  also  Borges  1974:  740,  who  notes 
that  the  present  discourse  does  not  provide  any  explicit  relation  between  the  devadutas  and  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  own  life. 

308  Instead  of  describing  an  infant  that  is  lying  in  its  excrements,  according  to  T  42  at  T  I  827a28  and  T  86 
at  T  I  909c  1  Yama  first  of  all  asked  the  culprit  why  he  did  not  respect  his  father  and  mother,  even  though 
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call  his  parents  and  ask  them  to  wash  him,  a  point  made  also  in  one  of  the  individual 
translations  and  in  the  Pali  commentary.309  In  addition  to  referring  to  the  infant’s  need 
to  be  fed  and  washed  by  others,  the  Ekottarika-dgama  also  mentions  the  suffering  ex¬ 
perienced  while  still  being  in  the  womb.31" 

mn  hi  iso  In  relation  to  the  divine  messenger  that  manifests  in  the  sight  of  an  old  person,  while  the 
other  versions  only  describe  various  physical  manifestations  of  old  age,  the  Ekottarika- 
dgama  version  additionally  points  out  that  the  mind  of  elderly  people  will  no  longer  be 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  had  been  in  their  youth.311 
mn  hi  181  When  turning  to  a  sick  person  in  its  function  as  a  divine  messenger,  the  Devaduta- 
sutta  depicts  how  such  a  person  is  being  lifted  up  and  put  down  by  others.312  The  Ekot¬ 
tarika-dgama  discourse  describes  how  a  sick  person  may  lie  in  his  own  excrement  and 
be  unable  to  get  out  of  it  on  his  own,313  in  the  DTrgha-dgama  account  the  sick  person  is 
in  tears  and  moaning  due  to  pain,314  and  according  to  one  of  the  individual  translations 
this  sick  person’s  disease  is  incurable.315 

In  relation  to  the  divine  messengers  of  death,  manifesting  in  the  vision  of  a  coipse,  the 
DTrgha-dgama  and  Madhyama-dgama  versions  describe  how  such  a  corpse  becomes 


they  had  brought  him  up  and  nourished  him.  As  the  point  of  the  other  divine  messengers  in  all  versions 
is  that  on  seeing  others  subject  to  old  age,  disease,  etc.,  the  culprit  should  have  realized  that  he  will  him¬ 
self  be  subject  to  the  same  predicament,  it  would  be  more  natural  if  the  same  point  were  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  birth  as  well.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  on  mentioning  lack  of  respect  for  mother 
and  father,  or  even  ill-treating  them,  among  the  evil  deeds  of  the  culprit.  Perhaps  this  reference  to  lack 
of  respect  has  led  to  a  misunderstanding  or  mistranslation  of  the  first  divine  messenger  in  T  42  and  T 
86,  two  discourses  that  according  to  the  indication  given  in  the  Taisho  edition  were  translated  by  the 
same  translator.  Van  Put  2003:  227  remarks,  regarding  T  42,  “quite  interesting  is  the  emphasis  put  on 
piousness  towards  one's  parents,  a  virtue  which  is  usually  seen  as  a  typical  Confucian  addition”. 

309  According  to  MA  64  at  T  I  504a3,  the  child  is  lying  in  its  own  excrement  and  “is  not  able  to  call  [its] 

mother  and  father,  [asking]  the  mother  and  father  to  take  it  up  out  of  the  dirt  and  wash  its  body”,  j Tir. 
Hd5££5,  3H;'§JiJ§'.  T  43  at  T  I  828cl4  explains  that  the  child  is  lying  in  its  own 

excrement  and  “is  not  able  to  look  after  itself  and  does  not  [yet]  know  how  to  speak  words  with  its 
mouth”,  PbtblifS,  thus  apparently  making  the  same  point  as  MA  64.  Ps  IV  231,26  de¬ 

picts  the  predicament  of  the  child  in  the  following  terms:  “I  have  fallen  into  my  own  urine  and  faeces,  I 
am  not  able  to  properly  get  up  and  wash  myself  ...  I  am  not  able  to  say  ‘wash  me!’”,  sake  pana  ’mhi 
muttakanse  palipanno,  attano  dhammataya  utthahitva  nahayitum  na  sakkomi ...  nahapetha  man  ti  vat- 
tum  pi  na  sakkomi. 

310  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674c7.  T  741  at  T  XVII  547a22  also  draws  attention  to  the  suffering  experienced  by  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  and  when  giving  birth. 

311  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674cl9: 

312  MN  130  at  MN  III  181,6:  annehi  vutthapiyamdnam  aniiehi  samvesiyamanan  ti  (Se-MN  III  337,18:  pa- 
vesiyamanam). 

313  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674c29:  T'lbiUfiJIi-  During  Yama’s  investigation  in  EA  32.4  at  T  II  675a3,  the  culprit 
denies  having  seen  such  a  sick  person,  Tc'JfT'MicI.  which  judging  from  the  context  and  the  pattern 
adopted  in  the  exposition  in  general  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  5£l!fM2l>  in  fact,  just  a  few  lines 
earlier  the  culprit  admits  having  seen  such  a  sick  person,  EA  32.4  at  T  II  674c29:  Sf  jf,;T . 

314  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126cl0. 

313  T  43  at  T  I  829a4:  “the  assembled  doctors  are  unable  to  cure  [him]”,  qJlf 'TiblMia- 
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food  for  animals,  or  else  will  be  cremated,316  while  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  draws 
attention  to  the  sorrow  of  the  relatives.317 

The  Chinese  discourses  agree  with  the  Pali  versions  in  describing  how  King  Yama 
made  it  clear  after  each  inquiry  that  the  culprit  had  performed  the  evil  deed,  not  anyone 
else,  wherefore  the  culprit  will  also  have  to  experience  the  retribution  for  these  deeds.318 

The  Devaduta-sutta  continues  by  describing  the  suffering  to  be  experienced  in  hell, 
where  the  guardians  of  hell  inflict  the  following  punishments: 
driving  hot  iron  stakes  through  the  limbs  of  the  culprit, 
cutting  him  to  pieces, 

harnessing  him  to  a  chariot  and  dragging  him  across  blazing  ground, 
making  him  climb  up  and  down  a  blazing  mountain, 
hanging  him  into  a  blazing  cauldron, 
finally  throwing  him  into  the  great  hell.319 

In  this  great  hell  made  of  iron  walls  a  terrible  fire  rages.  Once  in  a  long  time  one  of 
the  four  doors  of  this  hell  opens,  but  then  closes  again  before  the  culprit  has  been  able 
to  escape.  When  after  a  long  time  the  culprit  does  manage  to  get  out  before  the  door 
closes  again,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  other  types  of  suffering. 

According  to  the  Devaduta-sutta,  the  sufferings  to  be  expected  after  escape  from  the 
great  hell  are: 

falling  into  a  hell  of  excrement  where  little  creatures  bore  into  the  culprit’s  body, 
falling  into  a  hell  of  hot  embers, 

having  to  climb  up  and  down  trees  with  long  blazing  thorns, 

having  to  go  into  a  forest  with  sword  leaves  that  cut  the  culprit  to  pieces, 

falling  into  a  river  with  caustic  water.320 

The  Madhyama-cigama  and  the  Ekottarika-agama  versions  list  a  similar  set  of  hellish 
sufferings.321 


316  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126c21  and  MA  64  at  T  I  504bl3.  T  43  at  T  I  829al3  and  T  212  at  T  IV  669al3  also  de¬ 
scribe  that  the  corpse  will  be  eaten  by  birds  and  dogs,  while  T  42  at  T  I  827bl5  and  T  86  at  T  I  909c20 
depict  how  it  will  be  eaten  by  worms  and  ants. 

317  EA  32.4  at  T  II  675a8,  a  point  also  made  in  T  24  at  T  I  33  let  1  and  in  T  25  at  T  I  386c7. 

318  MN  130  at  MN  III  179,33,  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  139,6,  DA  30.4  at  T  I  126c2,  MA  64  at  T  I  504al0,  EA 
32.4  at  T  II  674cl3,  T  24  at  T  I  331b3,  T  25  at  T  I  386b22,  T  42  at  T  I  827bl.  T  43  at  T  I  828cl8,  T  86 
at  T  I  909c  10,  and  T  212  at  T  IV  668cl3. 

319  MN  130  at  MN  III  182,34,  a  description  found  also  in  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  141,1.  This  set  of  tortures  recurs 
in  MN  129  at  MN  III  166,19  and  in  its  parallels  MA  199  at  T  I  760bl9  and  T  86  at  T  I  907c2,  cf.  above 
p.  744  note  285.  DA  30.4  at  T  I  127a2,  MA  64  at  T  I  504cl3,  and  T  42  at  T  I  827b27  turn  directly  to  the 
great  hell,  without  describing  these  preliminary  tortures.  T  43  at  T  I  829bl  ends  after  the  five  messen¬ 
gers  and  thus  does  not  depict  the  hells  in  which  the  culprit  will  have  to  suffer  at  all.  EA  32.4  at  T  II 
675bl6+26  and  T  II  675c9  describes  how  the  culprit  is  pared  with  axes,  harnessed  to  a  chariot,  made  to 
climb  up  and  down  a  blazing  mountain,  has  hot  iron  stakes  driven  through  his  limbs,  and  is  hung  into  a 
cauldron.  A  description  of  various  hells  that  culminates  by  depicting  the  suffering  in  the  great  hell  can 
also  be  found  in  the  Mahavastu  in  Basak  1963a:  1 1-19  or  in  Senart  1882a:  9-15. 

320  MN  130  at  MN  III  185,1. 


MN  III  183 


MN  III  185 
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The  Devaduta-sutta  continues  by  describing  that,  when  the  culprit  mentions  that  he  is 
hungry  or  thirsty,  the  wardens  of  hell  put  a  blazing  metal  ball  into  the  culprit’s  mouth 
or  pour  molten  metal  down  his  throat,  after  which  he  is  thrown  back  into  hell,  a  treat¬ 
ment  also  recorded  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  Ekottarika-agama  versions.322  These 
graphic  descriptions  of  various  tortures  reflect  ancient  Indian  conceptions  of  the  hell 
realms.323 

mn  hi  186  The  Devaduta-sutta  reports  an  aspiration  by  King  Yama  in  which  he  expresses  his 
wish  to  be  reborn  as  a  human  and  to  be  able  to  receive  and  understand  the  teachings  of 
a  Buddha,  an  aspiration  also  recorded  in  the  Anguttara-nikdya  discourse.324  Yama’s  as¬ 
piration  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version  is  more  detailed,  as  he  wishes  to  be  reborn  in 
a  wealthy  and  good  family,  from  which  he  then  hopes  to  go  forth  and  reach  full  awak¬ 
ening  under  a  Buddha.325 

According  to  the  Dirgha-dgama  and  Ekottarika-cigama  presentations,  however,  Ya¬ 
ma  was  not  concerned  with  future  wealth  or  a  good  family.  Instead,  he  simply  wished 
to  be  reborn  as  a  human  in  order  to  go  forth  and  undertake  the  path  to  awakening.326 


321  MA  64  at  T  I  505al  1  describes  the  excrement  hell,  MA  64  at  T  I  505b9  the  thorn  forest,  MA  64  at  T  I 
505a24  the  sword  leaf  forest,  and  MA  64  at  T  I  505b23  the  caustic  river.  EA  32.4  at  T  II  676al8  takes 
up  the  excrement  hell,  while  EA  32.4  at  T  II  675bl9  and  again  at  T  II  676a9+15  refers  to  a  sword  thorn 
forest.  A  sword  mountain,  a  thorn  forest,  and  a  caustic  river  can  be  found  in  T  42  at  T  I  827cl7+24  and 
at  T  I  828a4,  as  well  as  in  T  86  at  T  I  910a28  and  T  I  910b8+18  (in  its  earlier  part,  which  parallels  MN 
129,  T  86  at  T  I  908al6  and  T  I  908b3  also  describes  a  hell  of  hot  embers  and  a  sword  forest). 

322  MN  130  at  MN  III  186,3+13,  MA  64  at  T  I  505c5+14,  EA  32.4  at  T  II  676a24  and  T  II  676b5.  T  42  at  T 
I  828all  and  T  86  at  T  I  907b25  have  this  as  a  single  treatment  of  pouring  molten  metal  into  the  cul¬ 
prit’s  throat,  after  which  he  is  thrown  back  into  hell.  A  similar  treatment  is  described  in  DA  30.4  at  T  I 
126bl6  and  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  375,8  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  236,12  (in  the  Divyavadana 
this  description  is  part  of  a  parallel  to  MN  129).  MA  64  at  T  I  505c26  concludes  its  description  of  the 
different  hell  realms  by  explaining  that,  once  the  retribution  for  the  evil  deeds  has  been  exhausted,  the 
culprit  might  be  reborn  in  the  animal  realm,  or  the  realm  of  ghosts,  or  in  a  heavenly  realm.  In  this  way, 
MA  64  at  this  point  takes  up  the  realms  of  rebirth  covered  already  in  the  introductory  sections  of  MN 
130  and  EA  32.4.  The  possibility  of  being  directly  reborn  in  heaven  after  a  life  spent  in  hell  is  also  en¬ 
visaged  in  AN  1:19:2  at  AN  I  37,26.  According  to  the  Jain  Thananga  2.68  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  20,1, 
however,  beings  passing  away  from  hell  could  be  reborn  as  animals  or  humans,  not  as  denizens  of  heaven. 

323  Law  1925/1998:  1 15  and  124  comments  on  the  Buddhist  descriptions  of  hells  that  “a  comparison  with 
the  Brahminical  idea  of  hell  will  show  that  the  conception  of  the  infernal  regions  is  very  much  the  same 
in  the  two  systems.  The  names  are  often  the  same  and  the  tortures  described  in  the  literature  of  the  re¬ 
spective  faiths  have  much  in  common”.  Similarly,  “sufferings  in  hell  described  in  the  Buddhist  and  Jain 
books  are  almost  identical”.  Teiser  2004a:  316  sums  up  that  “Buddhist  ideas  of  hell  grew  out  of  Vedic 
conceptions  and  share  much  with  Brahmanical  (and  later  Hindu)  views  of  the  underworld”.  Schmit- 
hausen  2000d:  266-268  notes  that  some  of  the  hellish  tortures  appear  to  mirror  acts  of  cruelty  or  harm¬ 
ing  inflicted  by  human  beings  on  animals  and  thus  could  be  reflecting  the  ancient  Indian  conception  of 
the  victim  taking  revenge  in  the  after  life. 

324  MN  130  at  MN  III  186,25  and  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  142,5. 

325  MA  64  at  T  I  506a5. 

326  DA  30.4  at  T  I  127al3  and  EA  32.4  at  T  II  676b21.  A  similar  aspiration  by  King  Yama  can  also  be  found 
in  T  24  at  T  I  330c8  and  in  T  25  at  T  I  385c5. 
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The  two  Pali  versions  continue  with  a  remark  by  the  Buddha  that  he  had  witnessed 
all  this  himself,  a  remark  not  found  in  any  of  the  parallel  versions.327  This  remark  makes  it 
clear  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  Pali  discourses,  the  above  depiction  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tortures  in  hell  should  be  taken  literally.  The  Pali  commentary  explicitly  refutes  the 
opinion  that  the  guardians  of  hell  do  not  really  exist.328 

The  two  Pali  versions  conclude  with  a  set  of  stanzas  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  in  which  mn  m  187 
he  contrasts  those  who  disregard  the  divine  messengers  and  are  reborn  in  the  lower 
worlds  with  those  who  heed  the  divine  messengers,  practise  the  path,  and  go  beyond  all 
fear  and  distress  by  attaining  liberation.329  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  concludes 
with  a  similar  set  of  stanzas,  although  according  to  its  presentation  it  was  King  Yama 
who  spoke  these  stanzas.330  The  Dirgha-agama  account  agrees  with  the  Pali  versions 
on  attributing  this  set  of  stanzas  to  the  Buddha.331  The  Ekottarika-agama  version  does 
not  have  these  stanzas  and  instead  concludes  with  the  Buddha  exhorting  the  monks  that 
they  should  be  mindful  of  their  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  actions,  should  overcome  the 
five  fetters,  and  should  develop  the  five  faculties.332 


327  MN  130  at  MN  III  186,32  (cf.  also  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  142,12):  yad  eva  me  sdman  natam  sdmam  dittham 
samam  viditam,  tad  evdham  vadamT  ti. 

328  Ps  IV  231,4;  cf.  also  Kv  597,8  and  the  detailed  discussion  in  Mori  1997. 

329  MN  130  at  MN  III  187,3  and  AN  3:35  at  AN  I  142,14;  cf.  also  Franke  1912:  211-216  (whose  survey 
also  covers  the  stanza  found  at  MN  III  183,25). 

330  MA  64  at  T  I  506al7. 

331  DA  30.4  at  T  I  127al7.  T  24  at  T  I  332a3  and  T  25  at  T  I  386c29  attribute  to  the  Buddha  a  considerably 
longer  set  of  stanzas  that  revolve  around  the  same  theme.  The  Chinese  Udcma-(varga)  account  in  T  212 
at  T  IV  669bl  1  has  only  a  single  stanza  on  the  impossibility  of  escaping  karmic  retribution,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Dhp  127.  T  42  at  T  I  828a25  and  T  86  at  910cl3  take  up  the  same  topic  as  MN  130,  as  they  con¬ 
trast  people  who  even  for  a  minor  evil  may  fall  into  hell  with  those  who  pursue  the  path  and  become 
arahants,  thereby  going  forever  beyond  the  danger  of  rebirth  in  hell;  this  part  in  T  42  and  T  86  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  verse. 

332  EA  32.4  at  T  II  676b24. 
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MN  131  Bhaddekaratta-sutta 

The  Bhaddekaratta-sutta ,  the  discourses  on  “an  auspicious  night”,  is  the  first  of  four 
consecutive  Pali  discourses  on  the  same  set  of  stanzas,1  whose  theme  is  an  ‘auspicious 
night’.2  The  first  of  these  four  discourses,  the  Bhaddekaratta-sutta,  does  not  have  a  par¬ 
allel  in  the  Chinese  Agamas,  although  a  few  parts  of  what  appears  to  be  a  parallel  to  the 
Bhaddekaratta-sutta  have  been  preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.’ 


MN  132  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta 

The  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta,  the  “discourse  by  Ananda  on  an  auspicious  night”, 
reports  an  explanation  by  Ananda  of  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night,  which  is  then 
repeated  by  the  Buddha.  This  explanation  is  the  same  as  the  exposition  given  in  the 
Bhaddekaratta-sutta.  The  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama- 
agama ,4 


1  Skilling  2009a:  406  comments  that  “the  Majjhimanikaya  preserves  four  commentaries  on  a  single  verse 
passage,  showing  that  from  the  beginning  multiple  interpretations,  whether  by  the  Buddha  himself  or  by 
his  auditors,  were  the  normal  course  of  affairs”;  cf.  also  von  Hiniiber  2007:  107. 

2  Concerning  the  term  bhaddekaratta,  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1342  note  1210  explains  that  “ ratta 

and  ratti  could  be  taken  to  represent  respectively  either  Skt  ratra  and  ratri  (=  night)  or  Skt  rakta  and  rak- 
ti  (=  attachment)  ...  the  Central  Asian  Skt  version,  the  Skt  title  at  the  head  of  the  Tibetan  version  and  the 
Tibetan  translation  itself  all  use  bhadrakaratri.  This  confirms  the  identification  of  ratta  with  ‘night" ;  [in 
regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  compound]  the  change  from  -e-  to  -a-  can  be  understood  as  an  attempt  to 
convert  a  difficult  reading  into  a  more  familiar  one”.  SHT  III  816V3  reads  bhadragaratnya  (cf.  also  R2), 
while  fragment  3b3  in  Minayeff  1983:  243  reads  bhadrakaratriyah,  and  fragment  4bl  refers  to  the  whole 
discourse  as  bhadrakaratrTyasya  sutrasya.  Out  of  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  MN  132,  MN  133, 
and  MN  134,  MA  165  at  T  I  696c7  transcribes  the  expression  as  ,  bat  dih  la  tejh  (following 

Pulleyblank  1991:  27,  76,  and  203).  T  1362  at  T  XXI  881cl0  speaks  of  the  “wholesome  night”,  Hfl'. 
The  Tibetan  versions  D  (313)  nulo  sde,  sa  161b2  or  Q  (979)  shu  171a7,  D  (617)  rgyud  ’bum,  ba  56a7  or 
Q  (599)  ya  96b3,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  ’dus,  warn  90a3  refer  to  the  “auspicious  night”,  mtshan  mo  bzang 
po.  This  is  preceded  by  ’phags  pa,  which  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  arya  and  qualifies  the  discourse  itself, 
hence  this  is  not  part  of  a  rendering  of  the  term  under  discussion,  cf.  Skilling  1997a:  585-586.  T  77  at  T  I 
886b7  speaks  of  the  “noble  wholesome  verses”,  which  could  perhaps  originally  have  been  “no¬ 

ble  verses  on  a  wholesome  night”,  from  which  a  reference  to  the  “night”  was  lost. 

3  The  fragment  is  SHT  III  816  (pp.  32-33).  SHT  III  816V1-2  records  that  the  Buddha  was  at  Jeta’s  Grove 
and  addressed  the  monks  on  his  own,  so  that  the  Sanskrit  version  appears  to  be  a  parallel  to  MN  131.  SHT 
III  816V4-5  has  preserved  parts  of  the  verses,  while  the  rest  of  the  fragment  continues  with  dharams,  so 
that  the  remainder  of  this  discourse  must  have  been  quite  different  from  MN  131.  Ja  509  at  Ja  IV  482,1 
refers  to  the  Bhaddekaratta-sutta  in  the  context  of  an  account  of  a  past  life  of  the  Buddha  as  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Varanasi. 

4  The  parallel  is  MA  167  at  T  I  699c-700b,  which  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  Ananda”,  MSItsiiMj 
and  agrees  with  MN  132  in  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthi.  Sanskrit  fragments  in  Mi- 
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MN  III  189 


MN  III  190 


The  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  begin  by  re¬ 
lating  that  Ananda  had  taught  other  monks  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night,  together 
with  an  explanation.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  that  he  had  given  this  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  which  would  indeed  provide  a  suitable  occasion  for 
delivering  such  a  teaching.3 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Buddha  came  to  join  the  monks  and 
asked  them  who  had  just  given  an  exposition  on  the  bhaddekaratta  stanzas.6  On  being 
informed  that  Ananda  had  been  the  speaker,  the  Buddha  told  Ananda  that  he  should  re¬ 
peat  his  exposition. 

The  Madhyama-agama  account  instead  reports  that,  once  the  night  was  over,  a  monk 
went  to  visit  the  Buddha  and  told  him  about  the  teachings  given  by  Ananda.  The  Bud¬ 
dha  then  called  Ananda  to  his  presence  and  asked  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  taught. 

The  subject  of  Ananda’ s  exposition  in  both  versions  are  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious 
night,  which  begin  by  enjoining  the  letting  go  of  past  and  future,  as  the  past  is  gone  and 
the  future  has  not  yet  come.7  Besides  the  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhya- 
ma-dgama  parallel,  these  stanzas  can  be  found  in  Sanskrit  fragments  as  well  as  in  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  the  Loma- 


nayeff  1983:  242-243  have  also  preserved  a  discourse  on  the  verses  on  an  auspicious  night,  with  Ananda 
as  the  main  protagonist.  Judging  from  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  introductory  narration,  this  dis¬ 
course  begins  with  a  tale  found  also  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  611,2  and  in  the  Siirangama- 
sutra,  T  945  at  T  XIX  106c9.  According  to  this  tale,  Ananda  had  been  overpowered  by  a  magic  spell  cast 
by  a  woman  whose  daughter  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  He  was  rescued  by  a  magical  counterspell  by 
the  Buddha  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  having  sexual  intercourse  with  the  girl.  Winternitz  1912: 
249  comments  that  “the  whole  great  literature  of  mantras  and  dharams,  of  spells  and  incantations,  found 
in  later  Mahayana,  finds  its  explanation  in  this  episode.  The  common  people  felt  a  need  for  mantras  and 
spells,  and  Buddhism  had  to  take  this  need  into  account.  In  order  to  be  able  to  confront  the  mantras  of 
other  sorcerers,  the  Buddhist  monks  needed  their  own  mantras.  At  first  these  'mantras'  were  moral  say¬ 
ings  like  the  Mangala-sutta  and  the  Ratana-sutta  ...  but  eventually  that  did  not  suffice”  (“die  ganze  groBe 
Literatur  der  Mantras  und  Dharanls,  der  Zauberspriiche  und  Beschworungsformeln,  irn  spateren  Maha¬ 
yana,  findet  in  dieser  kleinen  Episode  ihre  Erklarung.  Es  war  das  Bedurfnis  nach  Mantras,  nach  Zauber- 
spriichen,  irn  Volke  vorhanden  und  diesem  Bedurfnis  rnuBte  auch  der  Buddhismus  Rechnung  tragen.  Urn 
den  Mantras  der  Zauberer  entgegenzutreten,  muBten  auch  die  buddhistischen  Monche  ihre  ‘Mantras’  haben. 
Zuerst  waren  diese  ‘Mantras’  noch  moralische  Spriiche  wie  Mangalasutta  und  Ratanasutta  ...  das  geniigte 
aber  auf  die  Dauer  nicht”).  Similar  to  the  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Minayeff  1983:  242-243,  SHT  III  816,  as 
well  as  the  individual  Chinese  parallel  and  the  three  Tibetan  parallels  to  MN  133,  continue  after  the  verses 
on  an  auspicious  night  with  dharams. 

5MA  167  at  T 1 700al:  g/M- 

6  According  to  the  commentary,  the  Buddha  knew  who  had  given  the  exposition  and  only  asked  in  order  to 
start  the  conversation,  Ps  V  4,12 .janantova  kathdsamutthdpanattham  pucchi. 

7  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,20:  “one  should  not  follow  after  the  past,  one  should  not  yearn  for  the  future,  what 
is  past  has  been  abandoned  and  the  future  has  not  yet  come”,  atitam  nanvagameyya,  nappatikankhe  an- 
dgatarn,  yad  atitam  pahman  tam,  appattah  ca  anagatam  (Be-MN  III  229,5  and  Ce-MN  III  404,24:  pahT- 
nam );  on  this  and  the  subsequent  stanzas  cf.  also  Franke  1912:  216-218.  MA  167  at  T  I  700al5:  “be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  think  about  the  past,  and  do  not  long  for  the  future,  matters  of  the  past  have  already  ceased,  the 
future  has  not  yet  come”, 
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sakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta.  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  stanzas,  the  Chinese, 
Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  versions  agree  closely  with  the  Pali  presentation.8 

The  next  stanza  in  the  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  recommends  seeing  with  insight 
whatever  arises  in  the  present  moment.'1  Instead  of  the  Pali  version’s  injunction  to  re¬ 
main  “unshakeably”  ( ascmkuppa )  established  in  this  practice,  the  Sanskrit  fragments 
recommend  avoiding  “deliberations”  ( vikcdpa ).10  Some  of  the  Chinese  translations  could 
be  based  on  a  similar  reading,  as  they  speak  of  thoughts  that  are  unstable." 

The  third  stanza  recommends  that  one  should  begin  practising  diligently  at  once, 
since  the  time  of  death  is  unpredictable.12  The  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions  of  this 


Sanskrit  fragment  3a2-3  in  Minayeff  1983:  243  has  preserved  part  of  this  verse:  atitam  nanvagamayed ... 
yad  atitam  niruddham  tad  asampraptam  andgatam.  In  T  77  at  T  I  886bl4  (parallel  to  MN  134)  this  verse 
runs:  “do  not  recall  the  past,  do  not  have  thoughts  that  seek  the  future,  the  past  has  already  ceased,  the 
future  is  not  obtainable”,  MSBIlS,  T  1362  at  T  XXI  882a3 

(partial  parallel  to  MN  133)  has  only  preserved  the  first  part  of  this  verse:  “it  is  not  proper  to  think  of  the 
past,  do  not  long  for  the  future”,  The  Tibetan  parallels  to  this  verse  at  D  (313) 

mdo  sde,  sa  162bl  or  Q  (979)  shu  172a7,  D  (617)  rgyud  ’bum,  ba  57a6  or  Q  (599)  ya  97b3,  and  D  (974) 
gzungs  'dus,  wain  91a2  (all  of  which  are  partial  parallels  to  MN  133)  indicate  that  “what  is  past,  one 
does  not  get  back,  one  [should]  not  long  for  the  future,  the  past  has  ceased,  the  future  has  not  [yet]  come”, 
’das  pa  rjes  su  phrad  mi  byed,  ma  ’ongs  pa  la  re  ba  med,  ’das  pa  gang  yin  de  ’gags  te,  ma  ’ongs  de  ni 
maphyin  pa’o  (D  (313)  1 62b  1 :  ’das  la  and  Q  (979)  172a7  ’dis  la  instead  of  ’das  pa).  Notably,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  past  having  “ceased”,  niruddha/S/’ gags  te,  would  be  quite  appropriate  to  the  context,  whereas 
the  Pali  version’s  pahma  employs  an  expression  that  is  more  usual  in  contexts  where  an  active  aban¬ 
doning  or  giving  up  is  implied,  an  implication  that  would  fit  the  first  part  of  the  verse  better  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  section.  This  verse  is  cited  in  the  Yogacdrabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  387c28  and  D  (4035)  sems 
tsam,  tshi  260b3  or  Q  (5536)  dsi  303b3,  cf.  Enomoto  1989b:  35  and  Wayman  1989:  209. 

9  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,22:  “[whatever]  thing  that  arises  now,  here  and  there,  he  sees  it  with  insight,  im¬ 
movable  and  unshakeable,  having  known  it  let  him  [continue  to]  cultivate  [in  this  way]”,  paccuppannan 
ca  yo  dhammam,  tattha  tattha  vipassati,  asamhTram  asankuppam,  tain  vidva-m-anubruhaye  (B'-MN  III 
229,8:  asamkuppam,  S'-MN  III  353,4:  viddha). 

10  Sanskrit  fragment  3a3-4  in  Minayeff  1983:  243:  pratyutpanndmc  ca  ye  dharma  ...  samhdrya  vikalpamc 
ca  vidvams  tan  ndvagamyate ;  SHT  III  816V4-5:  pratyutpanna  ca  ddharme  tatra  tatra  vipasakah  asam- 
hdry(d)vikalpast[h]ah  vidvas-tam.  The  couplet  asamhTram  asankuppam  recurs  in  Sn  5:17  at  Sn  1149 
and  in  Th  649. 

11  MA  167  at  T  I  T  I  700al7:  “as  for  phenomena  in  the  present  moment,  one  should  attend  with  mindful¬ 
ness  to  [their]  lack  of  stability,  the  wise  awaken  in  this  way”, 

W:[tj T  77  at  T  I  886bl6:  “[what  are]  reckoned  presently  existing  things,  on  these  one  should  re¬ 
flect,  that  thoughts  are  not  stable,  the  wise  are  able  to  realize  themselves”, 

H,  S  it  T  1362  at  T  XXI  882a4:  “in  relation  to  the  present,  contemplate  all  according 

to  the  Dharma,  erroneous  thinking  is  difficult  to  dispel,  the  wise  should  contemplate  properly”, 

Hi*  4k  !r#D?£8i?&  ifi&Bltlilt,  IfAi®#®!.  The  Tibetan  parallels  to  this  verse  at  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa 
162bl  or  Q  (979)  shu  172a8,  D  (617)  rgyud  'bum,  ba  57a6  or  Q  (599)  ya  97b3,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  ’dus, 
warn  91a2  indicate  that  “having  observed  here  and  there,  whatever  phenomena  that  have  arisen  now,  one 
[should]  thoroughly  understand  them  without  being  led  astray  by  false  discrimination”,  gang  dag  da  Itar 
byung  pa  ’i  clios,  de  dang  de  la  rab  bltas  nas,  main  par  rtog  pas  mi  ’phrogs  par,  de  dag  mkhas  pas  khong 
du  chud  (D  (617)  57a7:  thams  cad  instead  of  mkhas  pas). 

12  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,25:  “right  now  diligence  should  be  done,  who  knows  if  death  will  come  tomor¬ 
row,  there  is  no  bargaining  with  death  and  its  great  armies”,  ajj'  eva  kiccam  dtappam,  ko  jahha  mara- 
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stanza  are  similar  to  the  Pali  version.13  Even  though  the  Chinese  versions  of  this  stanza 
differ  to  some  extent,  the  main  import  of  this  injunction  remains  the  same.14 

The  last  of  these  four  stanzas  concludes  that  practice  undertaken  continuously  in  this 
manner  deserves  to  be  reckoned  a  way  of  spending  an  “auspicious  night”,15  a  conclu¬ 
sion  found  in  similar  terms  in  the  Chinese,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions.16 

The  idea  that  such  diligent  practice  of  meditation  in  the  present  moment  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  way  of  spending  an  “auspicious  night”  might  be  intending  to  set  a  contrast  to 
more  external  or  ritualistic  ways  of  spending  a  night  that  is  considered  spiritually  aus¬ 
picious.17 


nam  suve,  na  hi  no  sahgaram  tena,  mahdsenena  maccuna  (Ce-MN  III  404,27:  kiccam,  Se-MN  III  353,6: 
sahgaran). 

13  Sanskrit  fragment  3a4+bl  in  Minayeff  1983:  243:  adyaiva  kuryad  dtaptam  ko  ...  na  hi  vah  samganitena 
mahasainyena  mrtyuna;  SHT  III  816V5:  ady-eva  k[u]ryyam-adaptam,  ko  jane  maranamn-hi.  The  Ti¬ 
betan  parallels  to  this  verse  at  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa  162b2  or  Q  (979)  shu  172a8,  D  (617)  rgyud  ’bum.  ba 
57a7  or  Q  (599)  ya  97b4,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  ’dus,  warn  91a3  enjoin:  “should  one  die  just  tomorrow  - 
who  knows?  Already  today  one  should  be  diligent,  lest  the  Lord  of  Death  and  [his]  big  army  should 
know  oneself”,  sang  tsam  ’chi  'am  su  shes  kyis  (D  (974)  91a3:  ’chi  'am  sus ,  D  (313)  162b2  and  Q  (979) 
172a8:  shi  yang  su,  Q  (599)  97b4:  su  shes  kyi),  de  ring  nyid  du  brtun  te  bya  (D  (617)  57a7  and  D  (974) 
91a3:  rtun  te  bya ,  Q  (599)  97b4:  rten  te  bya,  Q  (979)  172bl:  brtun  ta  byas),  ’chi  bdag  sde  chen  de  dang 
ni,  bdag  tu  shes  pa  ma  yin  no  (D  (313)  162b2  and  Q  (979)  172b  1 :  bshes  pa). 

14  MA  167  at  T  I  T  I  700al9:  “if  one  undertakes  [such]  practice  of  noble  ones,  who  [would]  be  worried 
about  death?  I  shall  disengage  from  that  [which  is  related  to  death],  [so  that  this]  great  suffering  and 
misery  comes  to  an  end”,  ISlf !=  Aff,  fAfS§jt“R,  SScA#®,  Al'rAiSJf-  The  use  of  %  could 
reflect  a  mistaking  of  sam  +  ygr  for  sam  +  V/tan.  The  parallel  to  this  verse  in  T  77  at  T  I  886b  18  indi¬ 
cates  that  “having  attained  [such  knowledge]  one  is  able  to  proceed,  why  [should]  the  wise  be  dejected 
about  the  end  of  life?  [If]  my  mind  does  not  detach  from  this  [dejection],  I  will  not  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  [fate  of]  the  great  multitude”,  ffBIbjfif f,  fnJlfJtnrjt?,  SA'AStlft,  AxSAtbii-  In  T  1362 
at  T  XXI  882a6,  the  verse  enjoins  that  “it  is  fitting  to  quickly  make  an  effort,  who  knows  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  tomorrow,  because  that  Lord  of  Death  [and  his]  assembly  are  closely  following  you”,  [iTAfSStlfii, 

15  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,27:  “dwelling  diligently  like  this,  day  and  night  without  laziness,  to  him,  indeed, 
the  night  is  auspicious,  so  the  peaceful  sage  has  explained”,  evam  viliarim  atapim,  ahorattam  atanditam, 
tain  ve  bhaddekaratto  ti,  santo  acikkhate  mum  ti  (Be-MN  III  228,1 1 :  vihdrim  and  muni,  without  ti). 

16  MA  167  at  T  I  T  I  700a21:  “practise  diligently  like  this,  day  and  night  without  negligence!  Therefore, 

the  verses  on  an  auspicious  night  should  regularly  be  taught”,  JnSf  ffiflt),  'S' 

Betty® 'Si’fii-  T  77  at  T  I  886b20:  “like  this  firmly  established,  without  forsaking  it  day  and  night,  for 
this  reason  [these  are]  the  verse  on  noble  wholesomeness,  people  should  undertake  this  contemplation”, 

il'S'AfifA,  JfiSIfli®,  A^®&.  T  1362  at  T  XXI  882a8  has  only  preserved  the 
last  part  of  this  verse,  according  to  which  “for  this  reason  I,  the  sage,  have  now  expounded  the  discourse 
on  the  auspicious  night”,  cl'SIMAIti-  Sanskrit  fragment  3b3  in  Minayeff  1983:  243:  bha- 

drakaratriyah  sadaiva  munir  abhravit.  The  Tibetan  parallels  to  this  verse  at  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa  162b3 
or  Q  (979)  shu  172b2,  D  (617)  rgyud  ’bum  ba  57bl  or  Q  (599)  ya  97b5,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  ’dus,  warn 
91a4  indicate  that  “abiding  very  diligently  in  this  way,  without  being  lazy  day  and  night,  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  discourse  of  the  auspicious  night  has  always  been  taught  by  the  sage”,  de  Itar  gnas  siting 
rab  brtson  la  (Q  (979)  172b2:  siting  bar),  nyin  mtshan  snyom  las  med pas  na,  de  phyir  mtshan  mo  bzang 
po  yi,  mdo  sde  thub  pas  rtag  tu  gsungs  (Q  (599)  97b6:  mdo  sde  phub  bas). 

17  Nanaponika  1977:  346  note  966  relates  the  expression  bhaddekaratta  to  ekaratri,  which  he  explains  to 
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The  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  agree  that  to  let 
go  of  past  and  future  requires  avoiding  desire  and  attachment  towards  past  or  future 
manifestations  of  the  five  aggregates.18  A  difference  in  their  mode  of  presentation  is 
that,  while  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  the  whole  exposition  is  a  repetition  by  Anan- 
da  of  what  he  had  been  teaching  the  monks  earlier,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version 
the  same  takes  the  form  of  a  question  and  answer  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and 
Ananda,  with  the  Buddha  asking  after  the  meaning  of  each  key  expression,  in  reply  to 
which  Ananda  offers  his  explanations. 

In  regard  to  presently  arisen  phenomena,  the  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  enjoins  to 
avoid  any  of  the  twenty  modes  of  construing  a  sense  of  self  in  regard  to  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates,  while  its  Madhyama-agama  counterpart  simply  speaks  of  avoiding  any  desire  or 
attachment  towards  the  five  aggregates.19 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  concludes  with  the  Buddha  praising  Ananda’ s  ex-  mniiii91 
position  and  telling  the  monks  that  they  should  bear  it  in  mind.20  According  to  the  Maj¬ 
jhima-nikdya  version,  after  expressing  his  approval  in  this  way,  the  Buddha  repeated 
the  whole  exposition  given  by  Ananda.21 


stand  for  the  Brahminical  custom  of  spending  a  religious  observance  night  by  fasting,  staying  awake, 
and  meditating,  “der  Ausdruck  bhaddekaratta  ...  bezieht  sich  auf  eine,  auch  heute  noch  begangene  und 
als  ekaratri  bekannte  brahmanische  Feier-Nacht,  die  fastend,  wachend  und  meditierend  verbracht  wurde”. 
This  suggests  that  the  expression  bhaddekaratta  was  perhaps  indeed  “a  popular  phrase  taken  over  by  the 
Buddha  and  given  a  special  sense  by  him”,  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1343  note 
1210,  who  expressed  some  uncertainty  about  this  suggestion.  Yet,  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  a  re¬ 
ligiously  auspicious  night  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  DN  2  at  DN  I  47,12,  where  the  night  of  the  upo- 
satha,  the  ancient  Indian  religious  observance  day,  serves  as  the  suitable  occasion  for  visiting  some  re¬ 
cluses  or  Brahmins.  Although  the  central  idea  of  the  bhaddekaratta  verses  might  indeed  revolve  around 
such  a  spiritually  auspicious  night,  the  last  verse  makes  it  clear  that  the  recommendations  given  are  not 
meant  for  a  single  night  only,  as  according  to  all  versions  such  practice  should  be  undertaken  ‘‘day  and 
night”,  that  is  to  say,  continuously.  Nanananda  1973/1984:  3  explains  that  ‘‘the  Bhaddekaratta- suttas  do 
not  appear  to  envisage  withdrawal  from  thoughts  of  the  past,  future  and  present  for  so  little  as  one  night. 
On  the  contrary,  the  verses  ...  say  that  the  person  to  be  called  bhaddekaratta  is  he  who  abides  ardently 
and  unweariedly  day  and  night,  that  is,  surely  for  some  consecutive  time  lasting  longer  than  ‘one  night”’. 
In  fact  according  to  Thanissaro  2002:  346,  the  reference  to  a  night  in  the  expression  bhaddekaratta 
“should  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  custom  -  common  in  cultures  that  follow  the  lunar  calendar  -  of 
calling  a  24-hour  period  of  day-and-night  a  ‘night’”;  cf.  also  Winternitz  1908:  361  note  1,  who  notes 
that  in  India  time  is  reckoned  in  “nights”,  instead  of  “days”. 

ls  While  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,30  speaks  of  delight,  nandi,  in  regard  to  past  or  future  manifestations  of 
the  five  aggregates,  MA  167  at  T  I  700a24  mentions  “delight”,  §^,  “desire”,  “attachment”,  /§-,  and 
being  “established”,  fj,  in  regard  to  past  or  future  manifestations  of  the  five  aggregates. 

19  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,32  employs  the  standard  formula  for  such  construction  of  a  sense  of  self,  which 
takes  up  four  modes  of  considering  each  of  the  five  aggregates  as  self,  making  up  twenty  ways  of  con¬ 
struing  a  self  in  total.  MA  167  at  T  I  700bl3  instead  uses  the  same  set  of  terms  it  had  earlier  employed 
in  relation  to  past  and  future,  as  it  recommends  “not  delighting”,  7j7§P§»  “not  desiring”,  T-SA  “not  attach¬ 
ing”,  Tf'll',  and  “not  being  established”,  Tf'fi,  in  relation  to  the  five  aggregates  of  clinging. 

20  MA  167  at  T  I  700bl7. 

21  MN  132  at  MN  III  191,11. 
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MN  133  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta 

The  Mahcikacccmabhaddekaratta-sutta ,  “the  discourse  by  Mahakaccana  on  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night”,  records  an  explanation  of  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night  by  Mahakac¬ 
cana.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama.22  The  first  part  of  the  Mci- 
hakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  also  has  partial  parallels  in  an  individual  Chinese  trans¬ 
lation  and  in  a  Tibetan  discourse  found  several  times  in  the  Tibetan  canon.23 
mn  hi  192  The  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  narrate 
in  similar  terms  that  the  monk  Samiddhi,24  who  had  gone  to  the  hot  springs  to  take  a 
bath,  was  asked  by  a  dev  a  if  he  knew  the  bhaddekaratta  stanzas.25  Samiddhi  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  did  not  know  the  stanzas.  On  asking  the  deva  the  same  question,  Samiddhi 
found  out  that  the  deva  also  did  not  know  the  stanzas. 

A  minor  difference  in  relation  to  this  exchange  is  that,  according  to  the  Pali  account, 
the  deva  first  asked  Samiddhi  if  he  knew  the  “summary  and  the  analysis”  on  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night,  after  which  the  deva  asked  if  Samiddhi  knew  the  “stanzas”  on  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night.26  Since  the  stanzas  correspond  to  the  summary,27  this  double  inquiry  seems 


22  The  parallel  is  MA  165  at  T  I  696b-698c,  which  has  the  title,  “discourse  on  a  deva  at  the  Hot-spring 
Grove”,  ;£  TTf  AS,  and  agrees  with  MN  133  on  locating  the  meeting  between  Samiddhi  and  the  deva 
at  the  hot  springs  by  Rajagaha.  A  translation  of  MA  165  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2008o;  on  MA  165  cf. 
also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  59. 

23  The  partial  Chinese  parallel  is  T  1362  at  T  XXI  881c-882c,  which  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the 

Buddha  on  [the  topic  of]  a  good  night”,  a  discourse  that  according  to  the  information  given 

in  the  Taisho  edition  was  translated  by  Yijing  The  Tibetan  parallel  is  found  thrice  in  the  Derge 

edition  and  twice  in  the  Peking  edition:  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa  161b-  163b  or  Q  (979)  shu  171a-173b,  D 
(617)  rgyud  ’bum,  ba  56a-58b  or  Q  (599)  ya  96b-98b,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  ’dus,  warn  90a-92a.  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  three  versions  of  this  translation  in  the  Derge  edition  and  two  versions  in  the  Peking  edition 
appears  to  be  due  to  some  degree  of  uncertainty  about  the  category  to  which  this  text  should  be  assigned, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  finally  placed  into  two  or  even  into  three  categories,  namely  sutra,  tantra,  and 
dharani,  cf.  also  Skilling  1997a:  81-83.  The  Tibetan  versions  are  entitled  “auspicious  night”,  ’phagspa 
mtshan  mo  bzang  po  zhes  bya  ba’i  mdo,  corresponding  to  BhadrakaratrT-nama-arya-sutra  (the  prefix 
’phags  pa  qualifies  the  discourse  itself,  cf.  Skilling  1997a:  585-586).  T  1362  and  the  Tibetan  versions 
agree  with  MN  133  on  locating  the  discourse  at  the  hot  springs  by  Rajagaha. 

24  While  MA  165  at  T  I  696b29  agrees  with  MN  131  on  the  monk’s  name,  which  it  renders  as  HjfJ,  T 
1362  and  the  Tibetan  versions  do  not  record  his  name. 

25  While  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,17  and  in  MA  165  at  T  I  696c7  the  deva  inquired  after  the  verses,  ga- 
tha/%,  in  T  1362  at  T  XXI  88 lc  1 1  and  in  the  Tibetan  versions  at  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa  161b4  or  Q  (979) 
shu  171b2,  D  (617)  rgyud  ’bum,  ba  56b2  or  Q  (599)  ya  96b6,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  ’dus,  warn  90a5  the 
deva  inquired  after  the  whole  discourse,  S_/mdo  sde.  A  meeting  between  Samiddhi  and  a  deva  recurs  in 
the  introductory  narration  to  another  discourse  of  different  content,  SN  1:20  at  SN  I  8,16  (or  SN2  20  at 
SN2  I  18,10),  which  similarly  records  a  visit  by  a  deva  to  Samiddhi  who  had  just  taken  a  bath  at  the  hot 
springs  (cf.  also  Ja  167  at  Ja  II  56,24).  This  meeting  led  to  a  different  discussion,  as  the  visiting  deva 
tried  to  tempt  Samiddhi  with  sensual  pleasures.  The  parallels  to  SN  1:20,  SA  1078  at  T  II  281c4  and 
SA2  17  at  T  II  379a24,  do  not  report  the  name  of  the  monk. 

26  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,10:  “do  you  remember  the  summary  and  analysis  on  an  auspicious  night”,  dha- 
resi ...  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhangah  ca  tit,  followed  in  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,16  by:  “do  you 
remember  the  verses  on  an  auspicious  night”,  dharesi ...  bhaddekarattiyo  gatha  tit 
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to  some  degree  to  be  redundant.  Such  a  redundancy  is  not  found  in  the  Chinese  and  Ti¬ 
betan  versions,  which  report  only  a  single  inquiry.28 

According  to  the  Pali,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan  versions,  the  deva  told  Samiddhi  that  he 
should  learn  those  stanzas.  The  Majjhima-nikdya  discourse  reports  the  deva ’s  explana¬ 
tion  that  these  stanzas  are  beneficial  and  of  fundamental  relevance  for  the  holy  life,  to 
which  the  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  that  they  lead  to  knowledge,  realization,  and 
Nirvana.29 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  accounts  report  that  Samiddhi  asked  the  deva  from  whom 
he  could  learn  these  stanzas.  In  reply,  he  was  told  that  he  should  approach  the  Buddha. 
This  exchange  is  not  found  in  the  Pali  version. 

Samiddhi  then  approached  the  Buddha  and  related  what  had  taken  place.30  In  reply, 
the  Buddha  taught  Samiddhi  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night.31  According  to  the 
Majjhima-nikdya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions,  having  taught  the  stanzas  the  Bud¬ 
dha  retired  to  his  dwelling.32  The  individual  Chinese  translation  and  the  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  continue  differently,  as  in  their  account  the  Buddha  continues  by  delivering  a  se¬ 
ries  of  dhdranTs ,33  Thus,  the  remainder  of  these  versions  is  no  longer  a  parallel  to  the 
Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  for  the  Buddha  to  retire  to  his 
dwelling  at  this  point  is  rather  puzzling,  since  he  did  not  deliver  any  explanation  of 
these  stanzas,  even  though  he  had  earlier  agreed  to  give  such  an  explanation.  In  the 


27  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,24  reports  that,  after  the  Buddha  had  spoken  the  verses  without  drawing  out  their 
meaning,  the  monks  were  wondering  who  would  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  “summary”,  ud- 
desa,  thereby  identifying  the  verses  as  the  summary.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  verses  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  else  that  could  be  reckoned  as  a  summary. 

28  MA  165  at  T  I  696c7:  “do  you  remember  the  verses  on  an  auspicious  night”, 

1362  at  T  XXI  881cl0:  “have  you  heard  the  discourse  on  the  wholesome  night”,  MiJfSMT2?  D  (313) 
mdo  sde,  sa  161b4  or  Q  (979)  shu  171bl,  D  (617)  rgyud  'bum,  ba  56b2  or  Q  (599)  ya  96b5,  and  D  (974) 
gzungs  ’dus,  wain  90a5:  “monk,  do  you  know  the  discourse  on  an  auspicious  night”,  dge  slong  khyod 
kyis  mtshan  mo  bzang  po'i  mdo  sde  shes  saml 

29  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,26:  atthasamhito  ...  adibrahmacariyako  (Se-MN  III  357,20:  atthasanhito )  and 

MA  165  at  T  I  696c  16:  ffi*,  ffiKlgfS- 

30  According  to  MA  165  at  T  I  697all.  T  1362  at  T  XXI  881c23,  and  the  Tibetan  versions  at  D  (313)  mdo 
sde,  sa  162a5  or  Q  (979)  shu  172a3,  D  (617)  rgyud  'bum,  ba  57a3  or  Q  (599)  ya  97a7,  and  D  (974)  gzungs 
’dus,  warn  90b6,  the  Buddha  told  Samiddhi  the  name  of  this  deva  and  explained  that  it  belonged  to  the 
heaven  of  the  Thirty-three.  A  similar  exchange  on  the  identity  of  a  visiting  deva  can  be  found  in  MN  134 
at  MN  III  201,19  and  its  parallels  MA  166  at  T  I  699b21  and  T  77  at  T  I  886c29. 

31  T  1362  at  T  XXI  882a3  has  only  preserved  half  of  the  first  and  fourth  verse,  after  which  it  adds  a  verse 
expressing  an  aspiration  for  the  welfare  of  all  beings.  A  similar  verse  can  be  found  in  the  Tibetan  ver¬ 
sions  at  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa  162b2  or  Q  (979)  shu  172bl,  D  (617)  rgyud  'bum,  ba  57a7  or  Q  (599)  ya 
97b4,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  'dus,  warn  91a3.  Parts  of  such  a  verse  have  also  been  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
fragment  3bl-2  in  Minayeff  1983:  243. 

32  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,20  and  MA  165  at  T  I  697a26. 

33  T  1362  at  T  XXI  882al4,  D  (313)  mdo  sde,  sa  162b4  or  Q  (979)  shu  172b3,  D  (617)  rgyud  'bum,  ba 
57b2  or  Q  (599)  ya  97b7,  and  D  (974)  gzungs  'dus,  warn  91a5.  Skilling  1992a:  155  notes  invocations  of 
the  names  of  female  deities  found  among  these  dhdranTs. 
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MN  III  194 


MN  III  196 


Madhyama-dgama  version,  however,  the  (leva  and  Samiddhi  had  only  been  discussing 
the  stanzas,  so  that  when  Samiddhi  came  to  see  the  Buddha  he  only  asked  to  be  taught 
the  stanzas.34  In  view  of  this,  in  the  Madhyama-dgama  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  taught  only  the  stanzas.35 

The  Mahakaccdnabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  describe  in 
similar  terms  that  the  monks  approached  Mahakaccana  and  requested  him  to  explain 
the  stanzas.  In  reply  to  their  request,  Mahakaccana  explained  that  to  let  go  of  past  and 
future  stands  for  avoiding  delight  and  attachment  in  regard  to  the  six  senses  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  has  been  experienced  or  will  be  experienced  through  them. 

A  minor  but  telling  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version’s  examination  of  experiences  of  the  past  qualifies  the  sense-organs  as  “truly 
existent”.36  This  appears  to  be  an  instance  where  the  school  affiliation  of  the  Madhya¬ 
ma-dgama  reciters  has  led  to  an  intrusion  of  a  school-specific  tenet,  in  this  case  the  Sar¬ 
vastivada  theory  that  past  and  future  phenomena  truly  exist. 

What  is  particularly  noteworthy  about  this  case  is  that  the  same  expression  is  not  used 
to  qualify  sense-organs  in  future  times.37  Hence,  although  the  use  of  the  qualification 
“truly  existent”  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Sarvastivada  thought,  this  influence 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  accidental  type,  since  it  is  not  applied  consistently. 
If  the  present  passage  were  the  outcome  of  a  conscious  editing,  the  same  qualification 
would  certainly  have  been  applied  to  the  case  of  future  sense-organs. 

This  finding  is  significant,  as  it  indicates  that,  even  in  the  case  of  evident  influence  of 
the  school  affiliation  of  the  reciters  on  the  text,  such  influence  need  not  be  the  outcome 
of  deliberate  editing,  since  in  such  a  case  all  occurrences  would  have  been  taken  care 
of.  Instead  it  seems  that  part  of  a  Sarvastivada  commentary  on  this  passage,  which  pre¬ 
sumably  would  have  made  some  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  sense-organs  “truly  ex¬ 
ist”,  became  part  of  the  discourse  during  the  process  of  transmission.  Due  to  the  acci¬ 
dental  nature  of  this  intrusion  of  commentarial  material  into  the  discourse,  only  the 

34  According  to  MA  165  at  T  I  697al3,  Samiddhi  requested  that  the  Buddha  teaches  the  verses  on  an  auspi¬ 
cious  night,  while  according  to  MN  133  at  MN  III  193,5  he  requested 

a  teaching  on  the  summary  and  analysis  on  an  auspicious  night,  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhaii- 
gaii  ca  desetu  ti,  a  request  which  in  both  versions  is  followed  by  the  Buddha  telling  Samiddhi  that  he 
should  pay  proper  attention  to  what  was  about  to  be  said,  a  standard  pericope  in  the  discourses  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  impending  delivery  of  a  teaching  and  thus  an  expression  of  the  Buddha’s  willingness  to 
comply  with  Samiddhi"  s  request.  A  minor  difference  is  that  the  request  in  MA  165  is  made  in  the  name 
of  the  monks  (that  were  present  on  this  occasion),  JltbJfL  while  in  MN  133  Samiddhi  only  requested  to 
be  instructed  himself.  This  difference  is  merely  formal,  as  both  versions  continue  by  depicting  how  the 
monks  wondered  who  could  give  them  a  detailed  explanation,  so  that  from  the  perspective  of  both  ver¬ 
sions  other  monks  were  present  during  this  meeting  between  Samiddhi  and  the  Buddha. 

35  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  point  cf.  below  p.  788. 

36  MA  165  at  T  I  697c20  begins  its  treatment  by  indicating  that  “the  truly  existing  eye  knows  forms”, 
iSffPEiPlia,  an  expression  used  also  for  the  other  sense-organs  in  relation  to  past  experiences. 

37  In  its  expositions  of  the  future  and  the  present,  MA  165  at  T  I  698al5+21  does  not  employ  the  expres¬ 
sion  “truly  existent”,  but  simply  speaks  of  future  or  present  eye,  forms  and  eye-consciousness  (etc.), 

iswsi,  a,  BiiifcJk#,  or  nip!,  a,  Biinfiii#. 
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treatment  of  the  past  was  affected,  and  the  treatment  of  present  and  future  experiences 
remained  in  a  more  original  form. 

The  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Madhyamci-dgama  parallel  continue 
by  reporting  that,  in  relation  to  the  present  moment,  Mahakaccana  again  spoke  of  avoid¬ 
ing  delight  and  attachment  towards  the  six  senses  and  their  objects.  The  two  versions 
conclude  with  the  Buddha’s  approval  of  Mahakaccana’ s  exposition. 


MN  134  Lomasakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta 

The  Lomasakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  Lomasakangiya  on  an 
auspicious  night”,  records  the  Buddha’s  explanation  of  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious 
night  to  the  monk  Lomasakangiya.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  and  another  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.38 

The  Lomasakahgiyabhaddekaratta-sutta  begins  by  describing  how  a  dev  a  visited  Lo- 
masakangiya  and  asked  if  he  knew  the  summary  and  analysis  on  an  auspicious  night. 
When  Lomasakangiya  had  to  admit  that  he  did  not  know  them,  the  deva  further  asked 
if  he  knew  the  stanzas  on  an  auspicious  night,  which  Lomasakangiya  also  did  not  know. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta,  this  double  enquiry  seems 
somewhat  redundant,  since  the  stanzas  correspond  to  the  summary.  The  two  Chinese 
versions  record  just  a  single  inquiry,  which  was  if  he  knew  the  stanzas  and  their  mean¬ 
ing.39  Thus,  they  do  not  mention  any  “summary”  in  addition  to  the  stanzas.  According 
to  all  versions,  while  Lomasakangiya  did  not  know  either  the  stanzas  or  their  meaning, 
the  deva  knew  the  stanzas  and  was  able  to  teach  them  to  Lomasakangiya. 

The  Pali  account  notes  that  the  deva  had  heard  these  stanzas  on  an  earlier  occasion, 
when  the  Buddha  visited  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three.40  The  two  Chinese  versions 
differ  in  as  much  as,  according  to  them,  this  earlier  teaching  of  the  bhaddekaratta  stan¬ 
zas  had  taken  place  in  the  Bamboo  Grove  by  Rajagaha.41 

Lomasakangiya  reported  the  matter  to  the  Buddha,42  who  informed  him  of  the  name  of 
the  deva.43.  The  Lomasakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta  indicates  that  the  Buddha  also  ex- 


38  The  parallels  are  MA  166  at  T  I  698c-699c  and  T  77  at  T  I  886a-887a.  According  to  the  information 

given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  77  was  translated  by  Dharmaraksa.  MA  166  has  the  title  “discourse  on  a 
venerable  one  in  a  meditation-hut  among  the  Sakyas”,  while  T  77  has  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  a  venerable  elder”,  H.f.  MA  166  and  T  77  agree  with  MN  134 

on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  On  MA  166  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  70. 

39  MA  166  at  T  I  698cl4:  gMi  and  T  77  at  T  I  886b7: 

40  MN  134  at  MN  III  200,12:  “at  one  time  the  Blessed  One  was  living  among  the  devas  of  the  Thirty-three”, 
ekamidam  ...  samayam  bhagava  devesu  tavatimsesu  viharati  (Ce-MN  III  424,20:  ekamidaham).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commentary,  Ps  V  7,8,  this  took  place  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  Buddha’s  awakening,  a 
specification  which  according  to  Mochizuki  1940:  35  is  in  agreement  with  other  sources  on  the  place 
where  the  Buddha  spent  his  seventh  rains  retreat. 

41  MA  166  at  T  I  698c20  and  T  77  at  T  I  886bl2. 

42  Similar  to  the  difference  found  between  MN  133  and  its  parallels,  according  to  MA  166  at  T  I  699a2  and 
T  77  at  T  I  886b22  Lomasakangiya  asked  the  deva  from  whom  he  could  learn  these  verses,  whereupon 


MN  III  197 


MN  III  199 


MN  III  200 


MN  III  201 
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plained  that  this  deva  listened  closely  and  gave  full  attention  when  hearing  the  Dhar- 
ma,44  a  remark  not  made  in  the  Chinese  versions.45 

According  to  all  versions,  the  Buddha  explained  that  to  let  go  of  the  past  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  requires  avoiding  any  desire  and  attachment  in  regard  to  the  five  aggregates.  Simi¬ 
lar  to  the  case  of  the  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  parallel,  the  Lomasakangiya- 
bhaddekaratta-sutta  explains  that  in  relation  to  presently  arisen  phenomena  one  should 
avoid  any  of  the  twenty  modes  of  construing  a  sense  of  self  in  regard  to  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates,  while  the  Chinese  versions  simply  speak  of  avoiding  desire  or  attachment  to¬ 
wards  the  five  aggregates.46 

The  Apadana  collection  reports  that,  based  on  this  instruction  on  an  auspicious  night, 
Lomasakangiya  eventually  became  an  arahant.47 


the  deva  told  him  to  approach  the  Buddha,  an  exchange  not  reported  in  MN  134.  Another  parallelism  to 
the  Chinese  versions  of  MN  133  is  that,  according  to  MA  166  at  T  I  699a8  and  T  77  at  T  I  886c25,  the 
deva  recommended  the  verses  because  they  were  conducive  to  Nirvana.  While  according  to  MN  134  at 
MN  III  200,34  Lomasakangiya  left  the  next  morning  and  went  in  stages  towards  SavatthI,  where  the  Bud¬ 
dha  was  staying,  in  MA  166  at  T  I  699al2  and  T  77  at  T  I  886c3  the  meeting  between  Lomasakangiya 
and  the  deva  took  place  during  the  rains  retreat,  so  that  he  had  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  rains  retreat  pe¬ 
riod  before  he  could  set  out  to  visit  the  Buddha. 

43  MN  134  at  MN  III  201,21  gives  the  deva’s,  name  as  Candana,  a  name  MA  166  at  T  I  699b22  and  T  77  at 
T  I  887al  render  as  fxSP  (identified  in  Akanuma  1930/1994:  115  to  stand  for  Candana),  adding  that  he 
came  from  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three  (which  would  be  implicit  in  the  Pali  version’s  report  that  the 
deva  had  heard  the  verses  when  the  Buddha  was  on  visit  in  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three).  MN  134  at 
MN  III  201,21,  MA  166  at  T  I  699b21,  and  T  77  at  T  I  887al  agree  on  specifying  that  Candana  was  a  de- 
vaputta/^-f-  ■  Liiders  1940a:  86  explains  that  at  times  putta  or  putra  is  used  as  a  suffix  to  denote  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  particular  group  of  beings,  social  class,  or  type  of  occupation,  instances  where  it  has  lost  its 
original  connotation  of  being  a  “son”;  cf.  also  Fick  1897:  179.  Thus  a  devaputta,  as  Childers  1875/1993: 
115  s.v.  devaputta  explains,  “means  simply  a  male  deva”. 

44  MN  134  at  MN  III  201,22:  “having  made  [it]  the  object  [of  his  mind],  having  given  attention,  having 
collected  his  whole  mind,  he  hears  the  Dharma  attentively”,  atthikatva  manasikatva  sabbam  cetaso 
samanndharitvd  ohitasoto  dhammam  sundti  (Be-MN  III  242,8:  atthim  and  sabbacetasa,  Ce-MN  III 
428,2:  sabbacetaso). 

45  This  remark  does  not  fit  too  well  with  the  report  in  MN  134  that  on  a  former  occasion  this  deva  had 
heard  the  Buddha  teaching  the  verses  and  their  analysis,  MN  134  at  MN  III  200,14:  “there  the  Blessed 
One  spoke  the  summary  and  the  analysis  on  an  auspicious  night  to  the  devas  of  the  Thirty-three”,  tatra 
bhagavd  devanam  tdvatimsanam  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhangan  ca  abhdsi  (Se-MN  III  369,19 
adds  kho  after  tatra).  As  the  deva  now  remembered  only  the  verses  and  had  already  forgotten  the  expla¬ 
nation,  it  would  seem  that  the  deva  did  not  pay  too  careful  attention  when  the  teaching  was  originally 
delivered,  cf.  MN  134  at  MN  III  200,4  where  the  deva  has  to  admit  that  “I  do  not  remember  the  sum¬ 
mary  and  the  explanation  on  an  auspicious  night”,  na  dharemi  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhangan 
ca.  Ps  V  7,23  confirms  that  the  deva  had  learned  both  verse  and  analysis,  but  out  of  negligence  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  explanation.  According  to  MA  166  at  T  I  698c21  and  T  77  at  T  I  886bl3,  however,  on  that 
former  occasion  the  Buddha  had  only  taught  the  verses,  without  the  analysis,  so  that  in  the  Chinese  ver¬ 
sions  the  deva  had  not  forgotten  what  the  Buddha  had  taught. 

46  MA  166  at  T  I  699cl9  speaks  of  “delight”,  “desire”,  “attachment”,  g:,  and  being  “established”, 
fT,  while  T  77  at  T  I  887a20  only  takes  up  “delight”,  @j|,  “attachment”,  -if,  and  being  “established”,  [T- 

47  Therapadana  Ap  545:19  at  Ap  II  505,26:  bhaddekarattam  ovadam,  arahattam  apdpunim. 
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Looking  back  on  the  four  Pali  discourses  concerned  with  the  bhaddekaratta  stanzas, 
a  noteworthy  circumstance  is  that  the  chapter  in  which  they  are  found,  the  Vibhahga- 
vagga,  has  twelve  discourses.48  All  other  chapters  in  the  Majjhima-nikciya  consist  of 
ten  discourses  only.49  Due  to  the  present  chapter’ s  departure  from  the  standard  count  of 
ten  discourses,50  the  overall  count  of  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  runs  into  one-hun- 
dred-fifty-two,  even  though  the  Mcijjhima-nikdya  is  divided  into  three  groups  labelled 
“fifties”,  panndsa,  which  gives  the  impression  that  there  should  be  only  one-hundred- 
fifty  discourses.51 

Perhaps  the  division  heading  of  “fifty”  is  best  understood  as  an  approximation,  as  in 
the  Khandha-samyutta  and  in  the  Saldyatana-samyutta  most  “fifties”  contain  more 
than  fifty  discourses.52  Yet,  the  actual  content  of  the  “fifties”  in  these  two  samyuttas 
could  be  due  to  later  developments.  In  fact,  in  the  Jcitaka  collection  the  division  into 
fifties  is  also  employed,  and  here  the  actual  number  of  discourses  contained  in  each 
“fifty”  is  indeed  fifty.53 

On  the  assumption  that  at  an  earlier  stage  the  final  “fifty”  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
contained  just  fifty  discourses,  built  on  the  pattern  of  ten  discourses  per  chapter,  the  Vi¬ 
bhahga-vagga  would  originally  have  had  only  ten  discourses,  to  which  subsequently 
two  discourses  were  added. 

The  first  discourse  in  the  Vibhahga-vagga ,  the  Bhaddekaratta- sutta,  records  exactly 
the  same  exposition  as  found  in  the  Lomasakahgiyabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  its  Chi¬ 
nese  parallels,  namely  a  treatment  of  the  implications  of  the  bhaddekaratta  stanzas 
from  the  perspective  of  the  five  aggregates,  given  by  the  Buddha.  It  could  easily  be 
imagined  that,  during  the  course  of  transmission,  the  introductory  part  of  the  Lomasa- 
kahgiyabhaddekaratta- sutta  was  lost  and  only  the  exposition  itself  was  remembered, 
which  then  became  the  Bli a ddeka ra tta-sutta. 5 4  On  this  hypothesis,  perhaps  the  Bhad¬ 
dekaratta- sutta  was  added  to  the  Vibhahga-vagga  after  this  chapter  had  already  been 


48  Extracts  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2010m. 

49  Renou  1957:  2  and  29  notes  that  groups  of  ten  form  a  principle  grouping  in  Vedic  texts,  which  was  also 
frequently  used  by  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains. 

50  A  comparable  departure  from  a  standard  count  of  ten  can  also  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  pacittiya  rules 
where,  similar  to  the  present  case,  the  penultimate  chapter  counts  twelve,  resulting  in  an  overall  count  of 
ninety-two  rules  in  nine  chapters,  cf.  Vin  IV  157,8. 

51  Norman  1983a:  48. 

52  The  first  and  the  third  “fifty”  of  the  Khandha-samyutta  contain  more  than  fifty  discourses,  as  is  the  case 
for  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  “fifties”  in  the  Saldyatana-samyutta  (the  third  “fifty”  has  fifty  discourses 
in  Ee,  but  over  fifty  in  other  editions).  Bodhi  2000:  22  comments  that  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  the  expres¬ 
sion  fifty  “is  only  an  approximation,  since  the  sets  usually  contain  slightly  more  than  fifty  suttas”.  Som- 
aratne  2006a:  689  notes  that  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  “the  word  pannasaka  is  used  as  a  round  number”. 

53  A  division  into  three  fifties  in  the  Ekanipata  of  the  Jdtaka  collection  (cf.  Ja  I  261,22,  Ja  I  410,19,  and  Ja 
I  511,19)  groups  exactly  one-hundred-and-fifty  tales  into  three  groups  of  fifties;  cf.  also  von  Hiniiber 
1998:  109. 

54  That  the  Bhaddekaratta- sutta  could  be  the  outcome  of  a  transmission  mistake  within  the  Pali  tradition  is 
supported  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  four  Pali  discourses  that  does  not  have  a 
Chinese  counterpart,  although  such  absence  in  itself  is  certainly  not  conclusive,  cf.  also  above  p.  318. 
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formed  in  accordance  with  the  ten  discourses  per  chapter  pattern,  thereby  causing  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  discourses.55  The  Sanskrit  fragments  paralleling  the  Bhad- 
dekarcitta-sutta  do  not  necessarily  contradict  this  hypothesis,  as  after  the  stanzas  on  an 
auspicious  night  the  Sanskrit  version  continues  with  dharams,  so  that  the  Sanskrit  dis¬ 
course  seems  to  stem  from  a  different  line  of  development.56  On  the  assumption  that  the 
Bhaddekaratta-sutta  could  be  a  later  addition  to  the  Vibhcmga-vagga ,  the  count  of  dis¬ 
courses  in  this  chapter  could  be  reduced  to  eleven. 

Another  discourse  that  could  have  made  its  way  into  the  Vibhcmga-vagga  at  a  later 
stage  is  the  Dakkhindvibhahga-sutta,  a  discourse  which  records  how  the  Buddha  re¬ 
fused  a  gift  made  to  him  by  his  fostermother  and  then  gave  an  exposition  on  the  merits 
of  offerings  to  different  recipients.57  While  all  the  other  discourses  in  the  Vibhcmga-vag- 
ga  follow  the  same  pattern  of  beginning  with  a  summary  statement,  followed  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  statement,  this  pattern  is  less  evident  in  the  Dakkhind¬ 
vibhahga-sutta.  Although  this  remains  hypothetical,  perhaps  the  Dakkhindvibhahga- 
sutta  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  group  of  ten  discourses  that  were  assembled 
under  the  heading  “analyses  of  a  summary”,  but  was  later  added  to  the  chapter  on 
analyses  as  it  has  the  term  “analysis”  in  its  title.58  The  Bhaddekciratta-sutta  and  the 
Dakkhindvibhahga-sutta  are  respectively  the  first  and  the  last  discourse  in  the  Vibhcm¬ 
ga-vagga,  which  would  be  the  most  probable  positions  for  later  additions  to  the  group. 

The  hypothesis  that  these  two  discourses  could  have  been  added  later  to  the  Vibhcm¬ 
ga-vagga  does  not  imply  an  assessment  of  the  authenticity  of  their  content,  since  it 
could  well  be  that  relatively  early  material  was  shifted  to  a  different  position  within  a 
discourse  collection  at  a  later  time.  This  hypothesis  only  entails  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  did  not  come  into  existence  in  a  single  moment, 
but  rather  is  the  product  of  a  gradual  development. 

This  much  would  seem  to  be  also  implicit  in  a  statement  made  by  the  commentaries, 
according  to  which  the  Bakkula-sutta  was  only  included  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  at  the 
second  council.59  From  this  it  follows  that  the  chapter  in  which  the  Bcikkula-sutta  is  now 


55  Horner  1959:  233  note  1  arrives  at  the  opposite  hypothesis,  suggesting  that  “this  is  the  Vagga  that  has  12 
Discourses.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  reduce  them  to  the  normal  10,  this  Discourse  [i.e.  the 
Bhaddekaratta-sutta],  spoken  by  the  Lord,  would  rank  as  one,  and  the  next  three,  spoken  by  disciples, 
would  have  to  be  counted  together  as  another  single  Discourse".  Yet,  only  MN  132  and  MN  133  are 
spoken  by  disciples,  whereas  the  exposition  in  MN  134  is  spoken  by  the  Buddha,  so  that  authorship 
alone  would  not  suffice  for  considering  MN  132,  MN  133,  and  MN  134  to  be  three  versions  of  a  single 
original. 

56  Cf.  SHT  III816R. 

57  MN  142  at  MN  III  253-257. 

5S  According  to  Rhys  Davids  1902:  475,  the  Dakkhindvibhahga-sutta  “seems  to  belong,  in  its  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  to  the  Vinaya”  and  thus  as  a  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  was  “probably  interpolated”;  cf.  also  Arnore 
1971:  69,  who  similarly  suggests  that  this  discourse  “may  have  been  added  after  the  [Majjhima-nikaya] 
collection  was  organized”. 

59  Ps  IV  197,2  comments  on  the  Bakkula-sutta  that  “this  discourse  was  included  at  the  second  council”, 
idam  pana  suttam  dutiyasahgahe  sahgahitam ,  cf.  also  above  p.  716. 
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found  could  not  have  been  a  product  of  the  recitation  that,  according  to  the  traditional 
account,  was  carried  out  at  the  so-called  first  council. 


MN  135  Culakammavibhanga-sutta6' 

The  Culakammavibhanga-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  an  analysis  of  karma”,  ex¬ 
plains  in  what  way  beings  are  the  heirs  of  their  own  past  deeds.  This  discourse  has  six 
Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  while  the  other  five 
parallels  are  individual  translations.61  The  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  also  has  two  San¬ 
skrit  parallels  as  well  as  two  Tibetan  parallels.  In  what  follows,  I  will  refer  to  the  two 
Sanskrit  versions  as  the  “Karmavibhahga”  and  the  “Suka-sutra” ,62  and  to  the  two  Ti- 


60  Ps  V  15,16  records  Subha-sutta  as  an  alternative  title  for  MN  135. 

61  The  Chinese  parallels  are  MA  170  at  T  I  703c-706b,  T  78  at  T  I  887b-888b,  T  79  at  T  I  888b-891a,  T  80 

at  T  I  891a-895b,  T  81  at  T  I  895b-901b,  and  T  755  at  T  XVII  588c-590b.  MA  170  has  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  to  the  [Brahmin]  Parrot  (Suka)”,  HittlS,  T  78  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha 
[about  the  Brahmin]  Todeyya”,  T  79  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  the 

[Brahmin]  Parrot  (Suka)”,  UlSiliHIS,  T  80  has  the  title  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  kar¬ 
ma,  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  the  householder  Suka“,  T  81  has  the  title 

“discourse  on  an  analysis  of  good  and  bad  [karmic]  retribution’",  and  T  755  has  the 

title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  [in  reply]  to  a  question  put  by  the  lay  follower  Pure  Mind”, 

reconstructed  by  Lin  Li-Kouang  1949:  274  as  *Sukla-maty-updsaka-pariprcchd- 
sutra.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  78  was  translated  by  an  unknown 
translator,  T  79  was  translated  by  Gunabhadra,  T  80  was  translated  by  Qutan  Fazhi  which 

according  to  Levi  1932a:  6  corresponds  to  Gautama  Dharmaprajna  or  Dharmajnana),  T  81  was  translated 
by  Tianxfzai  (^,§[,10,  and  T  755  was  translated  by  Danapala  (Mil®)-  The  Chinese  versions,  the  San¬ 
skrit  and  Tibetan  Karmavibharigas,  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha  agree  with 
MN  135  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Savatthl.  Parts  of  MA  170  have  been  studied  and  translated  by  Minh 
Chau  1964/1991:  31,  72,  128-130,  184,  and  207.  A  to  some  extent  comparable  exposition  of  the  fruits  of 
karma,  based  on  the  ten  courses  of  action,  can  be  found  in  SA  1048  at  T  II  274a26. 

62  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhahga  has  been  edited  in  Kudo  2004:  2-227  (cf.  also  id.  2006a,  id.  2006b,  and  id. 
2007)  and  in  Levi  1932a:  21-105;  the  fragments  of  the  Suka-sutra  have  been  published  by  Hoernle  1916/ 
1970:  48-52.  Other  fragments  are  SHT  VI  1210  (pp.  5-6)  and  probably  the  so  far  unpublished  fragments 
no.  2382/49a,  2382/176,  2382/252,  2382/255,  2382/258a,  2382/ufl/lb,  2382/uf  19/lb  of  the  Schpyen  col¬ 
lection  (2382/49a,  2382/252,  2382/255,  2382/258a,  2382/ufl/lb,  and  2382/ufl9/lb  have  been  identified 
by  Klaus  Wille,  2382/176  has  been  noted  as  a  possible  parallel  by  Noriyuki  Kudo  in  his  presentation  at 
the  IABS  conference,  London  2005;  I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with 
a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  these  fragments).  The  Schpyen  fragments  are  rather  brief,  mostly 
being  on  the  advantages  of  giving.  Regarding  the  title  of  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga,  I  follow  Kudo 
2004:  x,  instead  of  using  the  title  Mahakarmavibhanga  given  to  the  same  work  by  Levi  (although  a 
recently  discovered  manuscript  of  the  Karmavibhahga  in  Kudo  2006b:  49,3  has  preserved  the  title  as 
Kukkura-sutra,  "the  discourse  on  the  dog”).  Hoernle  1916/1970:  48  suggests  the  Suka-sutra  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  T  80,  as  the  sequence  of  the  three  topics  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment  recurs  in  this  Chi¬ 
nese  version.  Yet  MA  170.  T  78.  T  79,  and  T  755  also  have  the  sequence  found  in  the  Sanskrit  frag¬ 
ment,  which  proceeds  from  deeds  that  result  in  being  influential,  via  deeds  that  result  in  being  reborn  in 
a  high  family,  to  deeds  that  lead  to  becoming  wealthy.  Thus,  this  parallelism  on  its  own  would  not  suf¬ 
fice  for  concluding  that  T  80  and  the  Suka-sutra  stand  in  a  particularly  close  relationship  to  each  other. 
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betan  versions  as  the  “Tibetan  Karmavibhafiga ”  and  the  “Tibetan  Kcmnavibhanga-na- 
m  a  -  dh  a  nn  agra  n  tha”. 63  Versions  of  the  present  analysis  of  karma  have  also  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Khotanese,64  in  Sogdian,65  and  in  Tocharian.66 

With  this  impressive  number  of  versions  preserved  in  various  languages,  the  Cilla- 
kammavibhanga-sutta  becomes  the  discourse  with  more  parallels  than  any  other  dis¬ 
course  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  collection.  The  reason  for  the  considerable  interest  that 
this  particular  discourse  appears  to  have  aroused  would  probably  be  the  clear-cut  rela¬ 
tions  it  establishes  between  particular  deeds  done  in  the  past  and  particular  qualities  in 
a  future  life.67 

The  basic  treatment  of  this  topic  is  quite  similar  in  the  parallel  versions,  which  show 
considerable  differences,  however,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  this  basic  treatment 
is  then  elaborated  and  amplified. 

mn  iii  202  While  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  directly  begins  with  the  meeting  between  Su¬ 
bha  and  the  Buddha,68  several  of  its  parallels  provide  an  introductory  narration  to  this 


63  The  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  is  the  las  mam  par  ’byed  pa,  translated  by  Jinamitra,  Danaslla,  Munivar- 
man,  and  Ye  shes  sde,  cf.  Skilling  1997a:  151.  The  las  mam  par  ’byed pa,  D  (338)  or  Q  (1005),  has  been 
edited  in  Levi  1932a:  183-214.  The  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha  is  the  las  kyi  mam  par  'gyur 
ba  zhes  bya  ba'i  chos  kyi  gzhung,  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  298b-310a  or  Q  (1006)  shu  310b-322a.  This  dis¬ 
course  has  been  translated  in  Feer  1883:  252-279.  On  a  third  Tibetan  version  cf.  Simon  1970,  who  ex¬ 
amines  the  differences  between  this  version  and  the  las  mam  par  'byed  pa. 

64  The  fragments  of  the  Khotanese  version  have  been  edited  and  translated  by  Maggi  1995:  33-82  (being 
unable  to  read  Khotanese,  my  study  of  this  version  is  based  on  the  translation  provided  by  Maggi). 

65  The  Sogdian  fragment  has  been  edited  and  translated  in  Rosenberg  1920  (being  unable  to  read  Sogdian, 
my  comments  on  this  version  are  based  on  the  translation  provided  by  Rosenberg).  Another  Sogdian 
discourse  related  to  the  same  topic  is  the  “discourse  on  causes  and  effects”,  edited  and  translated  by 
Gauthiot  1926  and  Mackenzie  1970.  A  Chinese  parallel  to  this  discourse  can  be  found  in  T  2881  at  T 
LXXXV  1380b- 1383b,  entitled  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  good  and 
bad  [deeds]”,  fttltflrSSHJIltM.  This  discourse  starts  with  an  interrogation  by  Ananda  somewhat  similar 
to  the  question  posed  by  Subha.  The  Buddha’s  reply  lists  a  whole  range  of  different  actions  and  their  re¬ 
tribution.  The  discourse  ends  with  eighty-thousand  listeners  aspiring  for  supreme  Buddhahood  and  a 
hundred-thousand  females  spontaneously  transforming  themselves  into  males,  cf.  Gauthiot  1926:  29  or 
MacKenzie  1970:  32,  and  T  2881  at  T  LXXXV  1383bl. 

66  The  Tocharian  fragments  have  been  edited  and  translated  in  Levi  1933,  with  corrections  by  Sieg  1938 
(being  unable  to  read  Tocharian,  my  comments  on  this  version  are  based  on  the  translation  provided  by 
Levi).  The  Tocharian  fragments  parallel  parts  of  the  detailed  examination  of  deeds  in  the  Karmavibhan¬ 
ga  not  found  in  MN  135,  hence  for  a  comparative  study  of  MN  135,  these  fragments  are  not  of  direct 
relevance. 

67  The  popularity  of  this  theme  can  also  be  seen  in  sculptures  found  in  Borobudur,  Java,  which  illustrate 
the  relationship  between  deeds  and  their  fruits;  for  a  description  of  these  sculptures  cf.  Levi  1937/1996. 
Another  indication  of  the  importance  accorded  to  karmic  retribution  would  be  implicit  in  the  definition 
of  the  faculty  ( indriya )  of  faith  given  in  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra  in  Samtani  1971:  31,10.  Unlike  the  stan¬ 
dard  definition  given  in  the  early  discourses,  which  speaks  of  faith  in  the  awakening  of  the  Buddha,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Arthaviniscaya-sutra’ s  definition  such  faith  is  in  rebirth  and  the  fact  that  karma  bears  fruit. 

68  MN  135  at  MN  III  202,13  gives  the  Brahmin  youth’s  name  as  Subha,  “beautiful”,  a  name  he  received, 
according  to  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  V  8,9,  because  of  his  beauty.  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in 
Kudo  2004:  4,10  and  id.  2006a:  35,7  (cf.  also  id.  2006b:  49,10)  or  in  Levi  1932a:  21,15  instead  gives  his 
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meeting,  a  narration  also  found  in  the  Pali  commentary.69  According  to  this  narration, 

Subha’s  father  had  been  reborn  in  his  own  household  as  a  dog.  When  the  Buddha 
passed  by  Subha’s  house  during  his  alms  round,  the  dog  barked  at  him.70  The  Buddha 
thereon  admonished  the  dog. 

When  Subha  came  to  know  about  this,  he  approached  the  Buddha  and  asked  about 
the  reasons  for  this  admonishment.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  informed  Subha  that  the  dog 
had  formerly  been  his  father.  Subha  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  his  father  had  been 
reborn  in  what,  from  an  ancient  Indian  viewpoint,  was  a  rather  low  condition.  On  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Buddha’s  instruction,  however,  Subha  got  the  dog  to  reveal  some  treasures 
that  his  father  had  buried,  which  convinced  him  that  the  dog  was  indeed  his  former 
father.  This  discovery  stirred  Subha’s  interest  in  the  working  mechanism  of  karma  so 
that  he  approached  the  Buddha  again  and  inquired  about  the  reason  why  people  differ  in 
regard  to  such  things  as  life  span,  health,  beauty,  wealth,  social  position,  and  intelligence. 

According  to  the  Ciilakammavibhanga-sutta  and  most  of  its  parallels,  the  Buddha  ex-  mn  m  203 
plained  that  karma  is  responsible  for  the  differences  among  beings.71  Subha  did  not 


name  as  Suka,  “parrot”.  MA  170  at  T  I  703c25  similarly  renders  his  name  as  “parrot”,  |§jt$,  as  does  T 
79  at  T  I  888b20:  g§jt|.  Transcriptions  that  express  the  same  are  used  in  T  80  at  T  I  891a21 :  jq'jiO  and  T 
81  at  T  I  895c3:  fljjjn.  T  755  at  T  XVII  588cl5,  however,  translates  his  name  as  “pure  mind”, 
which  thus  agrees  with  MN  135  on  the  name  subha  or  subha  instead  of  suka  or  suka,  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  mistaking  manava  for  manas.  The  rendering  used  in  T  80.  if®,  recurs  in  DA  22  at  T  I  95a25. 
DA  23  at  T  I  97c28  uses  yet  another  way  of  rendering  Suka,  namely  iff®;  on  which  cf.  also  Meisig 
2010:  67.  According  to  Levi  1932a:  21  note  3,  suka  could  stem  from  an  original  sua,  that  developed  via 
Suva  (which  together  with  suka  renders  “parrot”  in  Pali,  cf.  Geiger  1916:  55  and  Liiders  1954:  80)  to  su- 
ba  and  thence  to  subha.  T  78  at  T  I  887b8  has  fy  as  the  name  of  its  protagonist,  which  does  not  seem  to 
fit  either  Subha  or  Suka. 

69  This  narration  can  be  found  in  MA  170  at  T  I  703c24,  T  78  at  T  I  887b7,  T  79  at  T  I  888bl9,  T  81  at  T  I 
895c2,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  2,13  and  id.  2006a:  35,5  (cf.  also  id.  2006b:  49,8)  or 
in  Levi  1932a:  21,13,  and  in  Ps  V  9,12;  for  a  reference  to  the  Brahmin’s  rebirth  as  a  dog  cf.  also  the  *Ma- 
havibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  521c29  (another  reference  in  the  same  work  to  an  element  from  the  in¬ 
troductory  narration  in  MA  170  at  T  I  704al7  can  be  found  in  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  903al7).  The  Sogdian 
fragment  in  Rosenberg  1920:  405  has  the  beginning  of  this  narration,  which  unfortunately  is  all  it  has 
preserved  of  the  present  discourse.  On  some  vernacular  elements  found  in  this  narration  in  the  case  of  T 
78  cf.  Zurcher  1996:  14-17. 

70  A  sculptural  representation  of  this  event  can  be  found  in  Foucher  1905:  525,  which  depicts  the  dog  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  luxurious  bed  and  angrily  barking  at  the  Buddha. 

71  A  brief  statement  to  this  effect  is  found  in  MN  135  at  MN  III  203,4,  MA  170  at  T  I  704c26,  T  79  at  T  I 
889b21,  T  80  at  T  I  891a25,  T  81  at  T  I  896b25,  T  755  at  T  XVII  588c29,  in  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhahga 
in  Kudo  2004:  26,5  and  27,7  or  in  Levi  1932a:  30,3,  in  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhahga  in  Levi  1932a:  183,14, 
and  in  the  Karmavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mclo  sde,  sa  299a7  or  Q  (1006)  shu  311a3, 
which,  however,  does  not  report  that  Subha  asked  for  a  more  detailed  explanation.  The  Buddha's  short 
reply  on  karma  and  Subha's  request  for  an  explanation  are  not  found  in  T  78.  T  80  differs  from  the  other 
versions  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  record  any  question  put  by  Subha,  as  in  its  version  the  Buddha  rather 
addressed  Subha  on  his  own  accord.  Dcmieville  1924:146  note  3  points  out  that  Mil  65,26  quotes  this 
statement  in  a  form  that  corresponds  to  MN  135  at  MN  III  203,4  (cf.  also  the  formulations  in  AN  5:57  at 
AN  III  74,30  and  AN  10:48  at  AN  V  88,8)  whereas  the  equivalent  quote  in  the  Chinese  translation  of 
this  work,  T  1670B  at  T  XXXII  714b7  (translated  in  Guang  Xing  2007:  167),  corresponds  closer  to  the 
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understand  the  implications  of  this  brief  statement  and  requested  a  more  detailed  expla¬ 
nation. 

The  first  illustration  of  this  principle,  given  in  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its 
parallels,  takes  up  the  case  of  killing  living  beings.72  According  to  the  Pali  version,  the 
retribution  for  killing  will  be  rebirth  in  a  lower  world,  or  else,  if  the  culprit  is  reborn  as 
a  human  being,  he  or  she  will  be  short-lived.73  To  abstain  from  killing  leads  to  a  heav¬ 
enly  rebirth,  or  else  to  a  long  life  span  if  one  is  reborn  as  a  human  being. 

Several  of  the  Chinese  versions  differ  from  the  presentation  in  the  Pali  discourse  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  seem  to  envisage  human  rebirth  as  an  alternative  to  rebirth  in  hell 
or  heaven,  but  rather  present  it  as  something  that  apparently  takes  place  only  after  one 
has  already  been  reborn  in  hell  in  retribution  for  killing  or  in  heaven  for  abstaining  from 
killing.74  Thus,  their  presentations  give  the  impression  that  the  act  of  killing  definitely 
leads  to  hell,  just  as  to  abstain  from  killing  definitely  leads  to  heaven. 

In  the  Pali  account  and  in  some  other  Chinese  versions,  however,  the  correlation  of 
these  acts  with  these  two  modes  of  rebirth  is  less  absolute,  a  difference  that  recurs  also 
in  the  subsequent  treatments  of  other  deeds  and  their  karmic  fruits.  The  Sanskrit  and 
Tibetan  Karmavibhahgas  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha  agree 
in  this  respect  with  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta,  as  they  also  do  not  envisage  that 
killing  inevitably  will  be  followed  by  rebirth  in  hell.77 

According  to  the  detailed  examination  of  karma  and  its  fruit,  given  in  the  Mahakar- 
mavibhahga-sutta  and  in  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  working  mechanism  of 
karma  would  in  fact  be  of  such  complexity  that  it  would  be  possible  for  someone  who 
has  killed  to  be  reborn  in  heaven  (provided  he  or  she  has  additionally  done  numerous 
wholesome  deeds),  just  as  it  would  be  possible  for  someone  who  abstains  from  killing 


wording  in  MA  170  at  T  I  704c26.  Krishan  1997:  60  notes  that  a  comparable  relationship  between 
former  deeds  and  rebirth  is  established  in  the  KausTtaki  Upanisad  1.2,  cf.  Radhakrishnan  1953/1992: 
754:  tesu  tesu  sthdnesu  pratydjayate,  yathd-karma ,  “in  this  or  that  condition  he  is  born  again  according 
to  his  deeds”. 

72  Before  turning  to  this  first  case,  several  versions  offer  a  detailed  breakdown  of  types  of  karma,  examin¬ 
ing  its  ripening  from  such  perspectives  as  location  and  time  of  ripening,  manner  of  ripening,  etc.,  cf.  T 
80  at  T  I  891a29,  T  81  at  T  I  896b29,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  26,8  and  27,11  (cf. 
also  id.  2006b:  56,18)  or  in  Levi  1932a:  30,5,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhariga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D 
(339)  mdo  sde,  sa  299b2  or  Q  (1006)  shu  31  la6,  and  the  Khotanese  version  in  Maggi  1995:  56,22. 

73  MN  135  at  MN  III  203,16.  According  to  the  Jain  Viydhapannatti  5.6.1  in  Lalwani  1974:  182,2,  harming 
or  killing  living  beings,  speaking  falsehood,  and  offering  improper  food  to  ascetics  leads  to  a  short  life 
span,  cf.  also  the  Thdnahga  3.133  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  49,3  and  Kriimpelmann  2006:  3. 

74  MA  170  at  T  I  705a6+13,  T  78  at  T  I  887c21+22,  T  79  at  T  I  889c2+9,  and  T  755  at  T  XVII  589a9+14. 

75  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  40,5,  41,5,  and  id.  2007:  94,22  or  in  Levi  1932a:  33,10  and 
the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  184,26  do  so  explicitly  by  quoting  a  discourse  according  to 
which  killing  can  lead  to  rebirth  in  hell  or  in  the  animal  realm,  or  among  ghosts,  or  to  short  life  among 
humans.  A  similar  presentation  can  be  found  in  AN  8:40  at  AN  IV  247,8  and  EA  14.1  at  T  II  576al8;  cf. 
also  EA  47.2  at  T  II  781al2  and  EA  48.1  at  T  II  785c25  (as  well  as  EA  52.8  at  T  II  828bl0,  which  only 
mentions  the  retribution  of  having  a  short  life  span  one  being  reborn  as  a  human),  with  the  positive  case 
of  abstaining  from  killing  and  its  result  in  a  long  life  span  taken  up  in  EA  14.2  at  T  II  576a26. 
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to  be  reborn  in  hell  (provided  he  or  she  has  additionally  done  numerous  unwholesome 
deeds).76 

Two  of  the  individual  Chinese  translations,  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Karmavibhcm- 
gas,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha,  and  the  Khotanese  version  ex¬ 
amine  different  types  of  relationship  to  the  act  of  killing,  such  as  undertaking  the  kill¬ 
ing  oneself,  ordering  someone  else  to  do  it,  speaking  in  praise  of  killing,  delighting  on 
seeing  someone  being  killed,  etc.,  all  of  which  they  explain  to  be  conducive  to  a  short 
life  span.77  When  applying  the  same  detailed  treatment  to  the  positive  counterpart  of 
abstaining  from  killing,  the  same  versions  mention  such  wholesome  acts  as  rescuing  a 
being  about  to  be  killed,  consoling  a  being  afraid  of  dying,  or  caring  for  a  being  that  is 
sick  and  in  pain.78  The  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Karma vibhanga s  further  illustrate  their 
treatment  by  giving  examples  of  how  a  deed  of  killing  has  led  to  a  short  life,  narrating 
the  tale  of  someone  who  had  instituted  a  cow  sacrifice  and  in  retribution  was  reborn 
again  and  again  as  a  cow  to  be  sacrificed.79 

The  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  indicate  that  harm  inflicted  on  others  mniii204 
leads  to  being  afflicted  with  disease  oneself,  while  to  abstain  from  harm  and  injury  leads 
to  health.80  Here,  again,  the  two  individual  Chinese  translations,  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan 
Karmavibhanga^ ,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha,  and  the  Khotan¬ 
ese  parallel  offer  additional  perspectives,  explaining  that,  for  example,  to  give  medicine 
to  the  sick  will  lead  to  future  health  for  oneself.81 


76  MN  136  at  MN  III  209,28  and  MN  III  210,5,  as  well  as  MA  171  at  T  I  707a26+28.  Mitchell  1975:  101 
sums  up  that  a  certain  “deed  is  a  necessary  condition  for  karmic  reward,  but  not  a  sufficient  condition”. 

77  T  80  at  T  I  892al.  T  81  at  T  I  896c21,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  36,2,  37,2,  and  id. 
2007:  93,2  or  in  Levi  1932a:  32,4,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  183,18,  the  Tibetan  Karma- 
vibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  300b2  or  Q  (1006)  shu  312a6,  and  the  Khotan¬ 
ese  version  in  Maggi  1995:  63,22.  These  versions  adopt  a  pattern  of  treating  each  case  in  a  tenfold  man¬ 
ner  by  presenting  ten  aspects  related  to  killing,  followed  by  ten  aspects  related  to  refraining  from  killing, 
etc.  The  same  pattern  can  also  be  found  in  the  Suka-sutra ,  although  the  fragments  have  not  preserved  the 
part  that  corresponds  to  the  topics  of  killing  or  abstention  from  killing. 

78  T  80  at  T  I  892a8.  T  81  at  T  I  896c26,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  42,3,  43,3,  and  id. 
2007:  95,3  or  in  Levi  1932a:  33,18,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  184,36,  and  the  Tibetan 
Karmavibhahga-ndma-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  300b4  or  Q  (1006)  shu  312b  1 . 

79  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  36,9,  37,8,  and  id.  2007:  93,8  or  in  Levi  1932a:  32,12  and 
the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  184,4.  When  turning  to  the  opposite  case  of  how  saving  life 
leads  to  longevity,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  44,2,  45,2,  and  id.  2007:  95,13  or  in  Levi 
1932a:  34,8  takes  up  the  former  good  deeds  that  caused  Baka  Brahma  to  possess  long  life,  paralleling  the 
reasons  given  for  his  longevity  in  SN  6:4  at  SN  I  143,20  (or  SN2  175  at  SN2  I  312,15)  and  in  its  parallels 
SA  1 195  at  T  II  324b24  and  SA2  108  at  T  II  412cl  (with  some  variations). 

80  MN  135  at  MN  III  204,3,  MA  170  at  T  I  705al6,  T  78  at  T  I  887c23,  T  79  at  T  I  889cl3,  T  80  at  T  I 
892al3,  T  81  at  T  I  896c29,  T  755  at  T  XVII  589al7,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  50,6 
and  id.  2007:  97,16  or  in  Levi  1932a:  37,5,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  185,7,  the  Tibetan 
Karmavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  300b6  or  Q  (1006)  shu  312b2,  and  the 
Khotanese  version  in  Maggi  1995:  65,17  (the  part  on  harming  has  only  been  partially  preserved). 

81  T  80  at  T  I  892a24,  T  81  at  T  I  897a7,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  52,2  and  id.  2007: 
98,7  or  in  Levi  1932a:  37,16,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  185,22,  the  Tibetan  Karmavi- 
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The  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  taking  up  the  cause  for 
ugliness,  which  they  relate  to  anger  and  irritability  in  a  former  existence,  while  forbear¬ 
ance  and  patience  lead  to  future  beauty.82  The  more  detailed  treatments  offered  in  the 
two  individual  Chinese  translations,  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga^,,  and  the 
Tibetan  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha  note  that  to  look  down  on  others  who 
are  ugly  or  even  to  deride  them  will  also  lead  to  becoming  ugly  oneself.83 

The  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  take  up  what  prevents  one  from 
being  influential,  which  they  explain  to  be  the  outcome  of  having  been  envious  of  the 
honour  and  gains  someone  else  had  received.  In  contrast,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
others  will  lead  to  being  influential  in  the  future.84  According  to  an  individual  Chinese 
translation  and  the  Suka-sutra,  another  cause  for  not  being  influential  in  the  future  is  if 
one  looks  down  on  someone  who  is  of  little  influence.85 
mn  hi  205  The  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  next  takes  up  wealth  and  poverty.  In  agreement  with  its 
parallels,  it  relates  wealth  to  giving  food  and  requisites  to  recluses  and  Brahmins,  while 
those  who  did  not  make  such  offerings  will  be  reborn  in  poverty.86  The  Madhyama-agama 
version,  several  individual  Chinese  translations,  and  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Karmavi- 


bhanga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  301a3  or  Q  (1006)  shu  312b7,  and  the  Khotanese 
version  in  Maggi  1995:  66,27. 

82  MN  135  at  MN  III  204,18,  MA  170  at  T  I  705a29,  T  78  at  T  I  887c27,  T  79  at  T  I  889c27,  T  80  at  T  I 
892a28,  T  81  at  T  I  897a9.  T  755  at  T  XVII  589a27,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  52,6 
and  id.  2007:  98,10  or  in  Levi  1932a:  37,18,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  185,25,  and  the 
Tibetan  Karmavibhahga-ndma-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  301a4  or  Q  (1006)  shu  312b8. 
The  same  point  is  also  made  in  AN  4:197  at  AN  II  203,14,  to  which  AN  5:148  at  AN  III  172,11  adds 
that  to  be  full  of  faith  when  making  offerings  will  also  conduce  to  future  beauty. 

83  T  80  at  T  I  892b3.  T  81  at  T  I  897all,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  52,9  and  id.  2007: 
98,13  or  in  Levi  1932a:  38,3,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  185,30,  and  the  Tibetan  Kar- 
mavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  301a5  or  Q  (1006)  shu  313a2. 

84  MN  135  at  MN  III  204,32,  MA  170  at  T  I  705bl3,  T  79  at  T  I  890al3,  T  80  at  T  I  892bll,  T  81  at  T  I 
897al8,  T  755  at  T  XVII  589b8,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  54,15  and  id.  2007:  99,18 
or  in  Levi  1932a:  39,1,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  186,5,  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhah- 
ga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  301a7  or  Q  (1006)  shu  313a4.  The  same  point  is  also 
made  in  AN  4:197  at  AN  II  203,19.  The  fragments  of  the  Suka-sutra  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  48  set  in 
with  the  last  of  the  deeds  that  lead  to  little  influence,  followed  by  the  treatment  of  deeds  that  lead  to 
being  influential.  The  deeds  related  to  being  influential  or  to  being  of  no  influence  are  not  taken  up  at  all 
in  T  78,  which  instead  mentions  lack  of  respect  for  elders  and  parents,  cf.  T  78  at  T  I  888a3. 

85  T  80  at  T  I  892bl7  and  the  Suka-sutra  fragment  folio  56  obverse  1  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  48. 

86  MN  135  at  MN  III  205,6,  MA  170  at  T  I  705cl4,  T  78  at  T  I  888al3,  T  79  at  T  I  890bl7,  T  80  at  T  I 
892cl3  (which  even  envisages  taking  away  their  property),  T  81  at  T  I  897b7,  T  755  at  T  XVII  589c3, 
the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  60,14  and  id.  2007:  101,23  or  in  Levi  1932a:  41,6,  the  Suka- 
sutra  fragment  folio  57  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  50,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  187,7,  the 
Tibetan  Karmavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  302a2  or  Q  (1006)  shu  313b7, 
and  the  Khotanese  version  in  Maggi  1995:  69,4.  The  same  point  is  also  made  in  AN  4:197  at  AN  II 
203,17  and  in  EA  19.6  at  T  II  595al.  The  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  versions  differ  from  the  se¬ 
quence  adopted  in  MN  135,  as  they  follow  the  topic  of  being  influential  with  the  topic  of  being  born  in  a 
high  position,  before  taking  up  the  reasons  for  future  wealth. 
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bhcmgas  also  mention  giving  to  those  who  are  poor  and  needy  as  a  condition  for  being 
reborn  in  an  affluent  condition.87  According  to  the  more  detailed  treatments  in  the  two 
individual  Chinese  translations,  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Karmavibhahgas,  in  the 
Suka-sutra,  in  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha,  and  in  the  Khotan- 
ese  version,  theft  is  another  prominent  condition  for  poverty  in  a  future  life.88 

The  Culakammavibhahga-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  arrogance  leads  to  being 
reborn  in  a  low  social  position,  whereas  to  be  respectful  is  the  cause  for  rebirth  in  a 
high  family.89  One  of  the  individual  Chinese  translations,  together  with  the  Sanskrit 
and  Tibetan  Karmavibhangas  and  the  Suka-sutra,  warns  that  to  look  down  on  those  of 
low  families  will  lead  to  being  reborn  in  a  low  family  oneself.90 

Regarding  rebirth  in  a  low  condition  due  to  pride,  according  to  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  version’s  introductory  narration  of  the  Buddha’s  first  meeting  with  Subha  (after  the 
encounter  with  the  dog  while  begging  for  alms)  the  Buddha  had  explained  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  pride  of  Subha’s  father  had  been  responsible  for  his  rebirth  as  a  dog,91  a  remark 


87  MA  170  at  T  I  705cl6,  T  78  at  T  I  888al7,  T  79  at  T  I  890bl8,  T  81  at  T  I  897bl5,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavi- 
bhahga  in  Kudo  2004:  62,7,  63,6,  and  id.  2007:  102,10  or  in  Levi  1932a:  41,16,  and  the  Tibetan  Karma- 
vibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  187,20,  a  point  made  in  T  80  at  T  I  892c23  in  terms  of  recommending  a  com¬ 
passionate  attitude  towards  the  poor.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  31  takes  this  difference  to  exemplify  a 
greater  emphasis  given  in  the  Chinese  texts  to  compassion.  However,  the  importance  of  giving  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  in  addition  to  giving  to  recluses  and  Brahmins,  is  mentioned  also  in  other  Pali  dis¬ 
courses,  cf.,  e.g..  It  3:3:6  at  It  65,10. 

8S  T  80  at  T  I  892cll.  T  81  at  T  I  897b7,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  60,14  and  id.  2007: 
101,23  or  in  Levi  1932a:  41,6,  Suka-sutra  fragment  folio  57  obverse  3  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  50,  the  Ti¬ 
betan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  187,8,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D 
(339)  mdo  sde,  sa  302a2  or  Q  (1006)  shu  313b7,  and  the  Khotanese  version  in  Maggi  1995:  69,4.  The 
same  point  is  also  made  in  SHT  VI  1210V1.  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  62,1 1,  63,10, 
and  id.  2007:  102,13  or  in  Levi  1932a:  41,18,  as  well  as  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a: 
187,22  conclude  their  exposition  of  the  causes  for  wealthy  rebirth  by  quoting  a  discourse  whose  counter¬ 
part  can  be  found  in  AN  5:199  at  AN  III  244,21,  according  to  which  giving  to  a  virtuous  recluse  will 
conduce  to  becoming  wealthy  in  a  future  life.  The  relation  of  theft  to  future  poverty  is  also  highlighted 
in  AN  8:40  at  AN  IV  247,11,  EA  14.3  at  T  II  576b6,  EA  47.2  at  T  II  781al3,  EA  48.1  at  T  II  785c28, 
and  EA  52.8  at  T  II  828bl2,  with  the  positive  case  of  charity  taken  up  in  EA  14.4  at  T  II  576bl5. 

89  MN  135  at  MN  III  205,16,  MA  170  at  T  I  705b26,  T  78  at  T  I  888a9,  T  79  at  T  I  890a27,  T  80  at  T  I 
892b27,  T  81  at  T  I  897a27,  T  755  at  T  XVII  589b20,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  58,2 
and  id.  2007:  100,17  or  in  Levi  1932a:  40,9,  the  Suka-sutra  fragment  folio  56  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  49, 
the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  186,21,  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhahga-nama-dharma- 
grantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  301b4  or  Q  (1006)  shu  3 1 3bl .  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo 
2004:  60,1  and  id.  2007:  101,9  or  in  Levi  1932a:  40,20  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a: 
186,36  quote  a  discourse  whose  counterpart  can  be  found  in  AN  5:199  at  AN  III  244,15,  according  to 
which  respectful  behaviour  towards  a  virtuous  recluse  will  conduce  to  rebirth  in  a  family  of  high  stand¬ 
ing.  A  similar  point  is  also  made  in  EA  19.7at  T  II  595al0.  For  a  comparable  position  taken  in  a  Iain 
text  cf.  Uttardjjhayana  29.10  in  Charpentier  1922:  200,16. 

90  T  80  at  T  I  892c3,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  58,5  and  id.  2007:  101,1  or  in  Levi  1932a: 
40,13,  Suka-sutra  fragment  folio  56  reverse  3  in  Hoernle  1916/1970:  49,  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhan¬ 
ga  in  Levi  1932a:  186,27. 

91  MA  170  at  T  I  704bl3:  iAA’fRf  lAlfcttSJh'B,  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  184. 
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recorded  as  well  in  one  of  the  individual  translations.92  Another  individual  translation 
also  mentions  Subha’s  father  abusive  speech  as  a  factor  that  led  to  his  low  rebirth.93 
Thus,  out  of  the  different  deeds  examined  in  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its 
parallels,  according  to  these  Chinese  versions  pride  and  abusive  speech  had  caused  the 
rebirth  of  Subha’s  father  in  a  low  position.  Another  of  the  individual  translations  and 
the  Pali  commentary  add  to  this  his  former  stinginess  as  a  factor  responsible  for  his 
rebirth  as  a  dog.94 

The  final  topic  in  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  is  the  cause  for  being  wise.  In  agree¬ 
ment  with  its  parallels,  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  explains  that  approaching  re¬ 
cluses  and  Brahmins  in  order  to  learn  what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  unwholesome 
will  lead  to  being  reborn  endowed  with  wisdom.  In  contrast,  those  who  did  not  under¬ 
take  such  inquiries  will  be  reborn  as  fools.93  According  to  one  of  the  individual  Chi¬ 
nese  translations,  to  despise  someone  for  being  a  fool  and  to  be  unwilling  to  teach  the 
Dharma  will  also  conduce  to  becoming  a  fool  oneself  in  the  future.96  In  order  to  avoid 
being  reborn  as  a  fool,  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga^  furthermore  recom¬ 
mend  abstinence  from  alcohol.97 


92  T  79  at  T  I  889a6. 

93  T  78  at  T  I  887b8  explains  that  Subha’s  father  had  been  reborn  as  a  dog  due  to  his  abusive  speech,  and  at 
T  I  887c2  relates  his  rebirth  as  a  dog  to  his  former  pride. 

94  T  81  at  T  I  896a  17  mentions  Subha’s  father's  stinginess  and  also  notes  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  three 
jewels.  Ps  V  9,3  reports  the  Buddha  reflecting  that  Subha's  father  had  been  reborn  as  a  dog  due  to  his 
stinginess,  todeyya  brdhmano  dhanalobhena  attano  va  ghare  sunakho  hutvd  nibbatto.  In  MA  170  at  T  I 
704bl  1.  however,  when  told  by  the  Buddha  that  his  father  had  been  reborn  as  a  dog.  Subha  proclaimed 
that  his  father  had  been  a  generous  donor,  ft fif- IT Cd\ I SEE •  A  similar  remark  by  Subha  is  also  found 
in  T  79  at  T  I  889a4  and  in  T  81  at  T  I  896a20,  which  in  the  case  of  T  81  appears  to  refer  to  offering  sac¬ 
rifices,  as  suggested  also  by  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  14,7  and  id.  2006a:  40,9  (cf. 
also  id.  2006b:  53,4)  or  in  Levi  1932a:  27,26.  T  81  at  T  I  896a23  continues  with  a  remark  by  the  Buddha 
that  Subha’s  father  did  not  practise  generosity.  This  suggests  that  perhaps  the  references  to  Subha’s  fa¬ 
ther  being  a  generous  donor  should  be  understood  to  intend  only  the  making  of  offerings  in  the  context 
of  Brahminical  sacrifices,  whereas  when  it  came  to  giving  on  other  occasions  to  recluses  or  the  needy  he 
was  stingy. 

95  While  according  to  MN  135  at  MN  III  205,28,  MA  170  at  T  I  706a3,  T  79  at  T  I  890c6,  and  T  755  at  T 
XVII  589cl7  a  central  topic  of  this  inquiry  is  the  difference  between  what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  according  to  T  78  at  T  I  888a20  the  inquiry  is  about  the  path  that  leads  to  deliverance,  JTJftt; 
iTjlf.  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  64,3,  65,2,  and  id.  2007:  102,22  or  in  Levi  1932a: 
41,24,  as  well  as  in  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  187,29  the  inquiry  is  about  what  should 
better  be  done,  which  thus  seems  to  correspond  to  the  inquiry  about  what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  found  in  most  versions.  T  80  at  T  I  892c25,  T  81  at  897bl7,  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhah- 
ga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde,  sa  302a6  or  Q  (1006)  shu  314a4  do  not  mention  the  topic 
of  the  inquiry  at  all.  The  relation  between  inquiring  from  recluses  and  future  wisdom  recurs  in  AN  5: 199 
at  AN  III  244,26,  which  also  does  not  specify  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  asked. 

96  T  80  at  T  I  893al  (despise  others)  and  T  80  at  T  I  892c28  (not  teaching  the  Dharma). 

97  The  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  68,16,  69,15,  and  id.  2007:  104,16  or  in  Levi  1932a:  44,6  and 
the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  188,6.  AN  8:40  at  AN  IV  248,9  broaches  the  same  topic,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  consumption  of  alcohol  may  even  lead  to  being  reborn  as  a  mad  person.  The  dire  conse- 
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While  several  versions  continue  to  explore  the  topic  of  karma  and  its  retribution  with 
various  other  examinations,98  the  Culakammavibhanga-sutta  and  most  of  its  Chinese 
parallels  conclude  their  expositions  at  this  point  by  summing  up  that  beings  are  the  heirs 
of  their  own  deeds,  since  through  undertaking  particular  actions  they  will  come  to  have 
a  particular  quality  or  defect  in  the  future.99  One  of  the  individual  Chinese  translations 
illustrates  this  principle  with  the  image  of  different  seeds,  which  when  planted  will  lead 
to  harvesting  the  type  of  grain  that  corresponds  in  nature  to  the  seeds. 100  The  Pali  discourse 
and  most  of  its  parallels  conclude  with  Subha  taking  refuge.101 


MN  136  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta 

The  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta ,  the  “greater  discourse  on  an  analysis  of  karma”,  re¬ 
veals  the  complexity  of  the  ripening  of  karma.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madh- 
yama-agama.102  Another  parallel  can  be  found  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathade- 
va’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.103 

The  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  describing  that  the  wan¬ 
derer  Potaliputta  visited  the  monk  Samiddhi.104  Potaliputta  proclaimed  to  have  person- 


quences  of  drinking  are  also  described  in  EA  14.9  at  T  II  576c28,  with  the  positive  case  of  abstaining 
from  alcohol  taken  up  in  EA  14. 10  at  T  II  577a8. 

9S  T  80  at  T  I  893a8,  T  81  at  T  I  897b27,  the  Sanskrit  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  70,4,  71,4,  and  id. 
2007:  104,20  or  in  Levi  1932a:  44,9,  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  188,10,  the  Tibetan 
Karmavibhahga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde ,  sa  302b4  or  Q  (1006)  shu  314bl,  and  the 
Khotanese  version  in  Maggi  1995:  72,7. 

99  MN  135  at  MN  III  206,6,  MA  170  at  T  I  706a20,  T  78  at  T  I  888a26,  T  79  at  T  I  890c23,  and  T  755  at  T 
XVII  590a3. 

100  T  78  at  T  I  888b2. 

101  MN  135  at  MN  III  206,29,  MA  170  at  T  I  706b5,  T  78  at  T  I  888b7,  T  79  at  T  I  891a7,  T  755  at  T  XVII 
590a29,  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga-nama-dharmagrantha  at  D  (339)  mdo  sde ,  sa  310a7  or  Q 
(1006)  shu  322a6.  Although  T  80  at  T  I  895bl4  and  the  Tibetan  Karmavibhanga  in  Levi  1932a:  214,29 
do  not  explicitly  speak  of  taking  refuge,  they  nevertheless  report  that  Subha  had  acquired  faith  and  in¬ 
vited  the  Buddha  to  his  house.  In  T  81  at  T  I  901bll,  however.  Subha  only  expressed  his  appreciation 
by  explaining  that  anyone  who  heard  this  exposition  would  derive  great  joy  and  benefit  from  it. 

102  The  parallel  is  MA  171  at  T  I  706b-708c,  which  agrees  with  MN  136  on  the  location  and  has  the  title 

which  literally  would  be  the  "discourse  on  an  analysis  of  great  karma”,  although  the  sense 
would  probably  rather  be  a  “great  analysis  of  karma”  or  else  a  "greater  discourse  on  an  analysis  of  kar¬ 
ma”;  on  MA  171  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  70,  131,  and  199.  A  quotation  from  the  present  dis¬ 
course  in  the  *Mahdprajhdparamitd-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  238bl5,  cf.  also  Lamotte 
1970a:  1534,  records  the  discourse’s  title  as  “an  analysis  of  karma”, 

103  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  262bl-268a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  4b8-llb2,  which  gives  the  title  of 

the  discourse  as  las  mam  par  'byed pa  chen  po'i  mdo ,  “the  greater  discourse  on  an  analysis  of  karma” 
and  agrees  with  MN  136  on  the  location;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  5:7  in  Pradhan  1967:  281.1 1:  Mahdkarmavi- 
bhagasutre,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  99cl9:  and  T  1559  at 

T  XXIX  253cl7: 

104  As  88,29,  in  a  quote  from  MN  136,  records  the  wanderer’s  name  as  Pataliputta.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
262b3  or  Q  (5595)  thu  5a2  gives  the  monk’s  name  as  dran  pa,  the  usual  rendering  of  mindfulness. 


MN  III  206 


MN  III  207 
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ally  heard  the  Buddha  state  that  bodily  and  verbal  actions  are  vain,  as  only  mental  ac¬ 
tion  is  real.105  The  Majjhima-nikaya  and  Madhyama-agama  versions  report  that  Samid- 
dhi  told  Potaliputta  that  this  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching,  whereas 
according  to  the  Tibetan  version  he  said  that  he  had  not  heard  this  from  the  Buddha.106 
According  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  accounts,  Samiddhi  affirmed  that  the  fruits  of 
deeds  would  be  experienced,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,107  a  statement  not  found 
in  the  Pali  version. 

The  Mahakammavibhahga-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  Potaliputta  asked  Samid¬ 
dhi  in  what  way  the  fruition  of  action  will  be  experienced.108  Samiddhi  replied  that  it 
will  be  experienced  as  dukkha ,109  According  to  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions,  on  hear¬ 
ing  this  reply  Potaliputta  got  up  and  left  without  further  ado. 

In  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  however,  before  leaving  Potaliputta  asked  Samid¬ 
dhi  how  long  he  had  been  ordained,  to  which  Samiddhi  replied  that  he  had  gone  forth 
only  three  years  ago.  The  same  question  and  reply  are  also  found  in  the  Pali  and  Tibetan 
versions,  where  they  occur  before  the  exchange  on  how  intentional  action  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced.110 

mn  hi  208  The  Mahdkammavibhahga-sutta  continues  by  describing  how  Samiddhi  approached 
Ananda  and  related  the  discussion  he  been  having  had  with  Potaliputta,  on  hearing 
which  Ananda  decided  to  report  the  whole  matter  to  the  Buddha.  According  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  versions,  however,  another  monk  had  overheard  the  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Samiddhi  and  Potaliputta  and  then  reported  the  matter  to  Ananda,  whereon 
Ananda  decided  to  inform  the  Buddha  about  what  had  happened. 


105  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  262b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  5a5  differs  in  as  much  as  here  he  also  affirms  that  mental 
action  is  fruitless,  yid  kyi  las  kyi  'bras  bu  med  pa,  presumably  a  textual  error.  Ps  V  15,20  explains  that 
Potaliputta  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  according  to  the  Buddha's  teaching  only  mental  action  is 
real,  since  he  had  heard  about  (and  misunderstood)  the  emphasis  given  by  the  Buddha  to  mental  action 
in  the  Updli-sutta,  MN  56  at  MN  I  373,19.  Regarding  Potaliputta’s  reference  to  a  statement  by  the  Bud¬ 
dha  about  a  state  of  concentration  in  which  nothing  is  felt,  according  to  the  commentary  this  remark 
originated  from  having  heard  about  the  exposition  on  abhisannanirodha  given  in  the  Potthapada-sutta, 
DN  9  at  DN  I  184,26.  Premasiri  2006c:  739  comments  that  “the  Buddha  appears  to  have  been  known 
among  contemporary  ascetics  for  his  teaching  concerning  the  cessation  of  sanna”. 

106  MN  136  at  MN  III  207,14,  MA  171  at  T  I  706b23,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  262b7  or  Q  (5595)  thu 
5a7. 

107  MA  171  at  T  I  706b25:  “one  will  experience  it  either  in  this  life,  or  else  experience  it  hereafter”, 

SitlS,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  263al  or  Q  (5595)  thu  5a8:  “that  is,  in  this  lifetime  or  on 

being  reborn  another  time”,  de  yang  mthong  ba’i  chos  dang  skyes  nas  dang  Ian  grangs  gzhan  la’o.  MA 
171  stands  alone  in  reporting  that  Potaliputta  repeated  his  earlier  proposal  twice  and  Samiddhi  also  re¬ 
peated  his  reply  twice. 

108  MN  136  at  MN  III  207,24,  MA  171  at  T  I  706c9,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  263a3  or  Q  (5595)  thu  5b4. 

109  Ps  V  16,14  explains  that  Samiddhi  had  thought  the  question  was  about  unwholesome  conduct,  akusa- 
lam  eva  sandhaya  paribbajako  pucchatT  ti  sahhaya  evam  vadati. 

110  Another  difference  is  that  in  MN  136  at  MN  III  207,22  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  263a2  or  Q  (5595) 
thu  5b2  Potaliputta,  on  hearing  that  Samiddhi  had  been  a  monk  for  only  three  years,  makes  a  remark 
that  in  MA  171  at  T  I  706cl5  only  takes  the  form  of  a  mental  reflection. 
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The  three  versions  report  the  Buddha  clarifying  that  Samiddhi  had  answered  in  a  one¬ 
sided  manner  a  question  that  should  have  been  answered  after  carrying  out  an  analy¬ 
sis.111 

According  to  the  Mahakammavibhcinga-suttci ,  the  Buddha  also  pointed  out  that  he 
had  never  met  Potaliputta,  so  that  there  was  little  ground  for  Potaliputta  to  claim  that 
he  had  heard  anything  directly  from  the  Buddha. 

The  Pali  account  indicates  that  at  this  point  the  monk  Udayl  made  the  suggestion  that 
Samiddhi  perhaps  answered  in  this  manner  because  he  had  in  mind  the  Buddha’s  state¬ 
ment  that  whatever  is  felt  is  included  in  dukkha.112  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  re¬ 
cord  a  similar  intervention,  although  according  to  their  account  it  was  Ananda  who 
made  this  remark.113 

The  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  clarifying  that  the  ap¬ 
propriate  answer  to  Potaliputta’ s  question  would  have  been  to  explain  that  deeds  lead¬ 
ing  to  pleasant  results  will  be  felt  as  pleasant,  just  as  deeds  that  lead  to  painful  or  neu¬ 
tral  results  will  be  experienced  as  painful  or  neutral. 

111  MN  136  at  MN  III  208,23,  MA  171  at  T  I  707a6,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  263b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu 
6a8.  The  distinction  between  questions  that  require  a  one-sided  answer  and  questions  that  require  an 
analysis  recurs  in  AN  3:67  at  AN  I  197,19  and  in  its  parallel  MA  1 19  at  T  I  609a25;  cf.  also  AN  4:42  at 
AN  II  46,5. 

112  MN  136  at  MN  III  208,26:  “could  it  be  ...  that  the  venerable  Samiddhi  said  this  in  relation  to  [the  state¬ 
ment  that]  ‘whatever  is  felt  is  included  in  dukkha’”,  sace  pana  ...  ayasmata  samiddhina  idatn  sandhaya 
bhasitam,  yam  kind  vedayitam  tam  dukkhasmin  ti  (Se-MN  388,9:  yah)?  In  MN  136  at  MN  III  208,30, 
the  Buddha  then  remarks  that  he  had  already  anticipated  that  the  foolish  Udayl  would  interfere  in  this 
improper  manner,  ahhdsim  kho  ahatn  ...  idan’  evdyam  ...  moghapuriso  ummujjamdno  ayoniso  ummuj- 
jissatT  ti  (Se-MN  388,13:  ummujjissati  without  ti),  translated  by  Chalmers  1927:  273  as  “I  knew  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  this  foolish  person  would  pop  up  with  a  blunder”,  by  Gethin  2008:  197  as  “this  confused 
person  ...  I  knew  just  now  that  he  was  trying  to  come  up  with  something  and  that  he  would  come  up 
with  the  wrong  idea”,  by  Horner  1959:  256  as  “I ...  knew  that  this  foolish  man  Udayin,  opening  up  (this 
question)  now,  would  open  it  up  to  no  purpose”,  and  by  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1059  as  “I  knew  ...  that 
this  misguided  man  ...  would  unduly  interfere  right  now”,  a  remark  without  counterpart  in  the  parallel 
versions.  The  commentary  further  enhances  the  inappropriateness  of  Udayin’ s  conduct  by  describing 
that  due  to  his  wish  to  speak  he  got  so  agitated  that  he  stretched  his  neck,  moved  his  jaws,  his  face 
started  to  twitch  and  he  was  unable  to  sit  still,  Ps  V  17,2:  kathetukamo  givam  pagganhdti,  hanukan 
caleti,  mukham  assa  phandati,  sannisTditum  na  sakkoti. 

113  MA  171  at  T  I  707a8  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  263b6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  6bl.  SN  36:11  at  SN  IV  216,17 
and  its  parallels  SA  473  at  T  II  121a8  and  SA  474  at  T  II  121a24  clarify  the  uncertainty  another  monk 
had  in  regard  to  this  statement  about  the  relationship  of  all  feelings  to  dukkha.  These  three  discourses 
clarify  that  the  statement,  according  to  which  all  feelings  are  included  in  dukkha,  refers  to  their  condi¬ 
tioned  nature,  not  to  their  affective  tone.  That  is,  not  all  feelings  are  dukkha  in  the  sense  of  being  “suf¬ 
fering”,  since  some  feelings  are  pleasant  or  neutral,  but  all  feelings  are  dukkha  in  the  sense  of  being  ul¬ 
timately  “unsatisfactory”,  because  all  feelings  are  conditioned  and  impermanent.  Similar  to  MA  171,  in 
SA  474  the  monk  who  inquires  about  this  statement  is  Ananda.  The  exposition  in  SN  36: 1 1  at  SN  IV 
217,14  and  SA  474  at  T  II  121b8  culminates  in  the  attainment  of  the  cessation  of  perceptions  and  feel¬ 
ings,  a  topic  that  according  to  MN  136  at  MN  III  207,12  and  MA  171  at  T  I  706b22  appears  to  have  also 
been  on  Potaliputta’ s  mind,  as  in  his  initial  statement  he  had  referred  to  a  type  of  concentration  during 
which  feelings  cease. 
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mn  iii  209  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  with  the  Buddha  remarking  that  foolish  het¬ 
erodox  wanderers  will  be  unable  to  understand  the  Buddha’s  great  analysis  of  karma,114 
a  remark  not  found  in  the  parallel  versions.  According  to  the  Mahakammavibhahga- 
sutta,  the  Buddha  continued  by  saying:  “if  you,  Ananda,  would  hear  the  detailed  great 
analysis  on  karma  by  the  Tathagata”,  at  which  point  the  sentence  stops.115  The  way  this 
sentence  reads  gives  the  impression  that  it  has  been  truncated,  since  even  though  it  be¬ 
gins  with  the  hypothetical  indeclinable  “if’,  sace,  it  ends  without  explaining  what  will 
happen  if  Ananda  (and  the  monks)  hear  the  detailed  great  analysis  on  karma. 

The  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  this  sentence  supplies  the  missing  part,  indicating 
that  the  monks  and  Ananda  would  experience  great  joy  if  they  were  to  hear  this  analy¬ 
sis.116^  all  versions,  Ananda  understood  the  hint  and  requested  that  the  Buddha  ex¬ 
pounds  the  greater  analysis  on  karma. 

This  greater  analysis  on  karma  in  the  Mahdkammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels 
takes  up  four  possible  cases: 

someone  engages  in  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  and  is  reborn  in  a 
lower  realm, 

someone  engages  in  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  and  is  reborn  in  a 
heavenly  realm, 

someone  abstains  from  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  and  is  reborn  in  a 
heavenly  realm, 

someone  abstains  from  the  ten  unwholesome  courses  of  action  and  is  reborn  in  a 
lower  realm. 


114  MN  136  at  MN  III  209,10:  “who  are  these  stupid  and  foolish  heterodox  wanderers,  that  they  should  [be 
able  to]  understand  the  great  analysis  on  karma  by  the  Tathagata”,  ke  ca  annatitthiyaparibbajaka  bald 
avyatta ,  ke  ca  tathdgatassa  mahakammavibhangam  jdnissanti  (Be-MN  252,1  and  Ce-MN  446,28:  ailna- 
titthiya paribbajakd,  Se-MN  389,2  begins  with  te  instead  of  ke  ca)l 

115  MN  136  at  MN  III  209,12:  sace  turnhe,  ananda,  suneyyatha  tathdgatassa  mahakammavibhangam  vi- 
bhajantassa  ti. 

116  MA  171  at  T  I  707al9:  “if  you  were  to  hear  from  the  Blessed  One  a  discourse  on  a  great  analysis  on 
karma,  you  would  develop  more  and  superior  mental  tranquillity  and  happiness  towards  the  Tathagata”, 

f#B  (adopting  the  ,  ft,  and  Bf|  variant  reading 
m  instead  of  fo|).  Although  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  264a4  or  Q  (5595)  thu  6b8  does  not  start  with  an 
“if”  clause,  but  instead  with  a  simple  announcement  of  the  impending  exposition,  it  follows  this  with  a 
comparable  passage  on  the  effects  of  a  delivery  of  such  a  teaching  by  the  Tathagata,  de  bzhin  gshegs  pa 
las  las  mam  par  ’byed  pa  chen  po  zhes  by  a  ba  ’i  chos  kyi  mam  grangs  nyon  cig  dang  bshad  par  by  a  ’o. 
In  regard  to  a  similar  proclamation  by  the  Buddha  in  AN  6:62  at  AN  III  404,5:  sace  tumhe,  ananda, 
suneyyatha  tathdgatassa  purisindriyahanani  vibhajantassa  ti  (Be-AN  II  353,20:  vibhajissdmT  ti),  the 
Madhyama-agama  counterpart,  MA  112  at  T  I  601al5,  also  completes  the  sentence  in  a  way  closely 
resembling  MA  171:  A#_hf§ AAffi'Rfftlf-.  a  reading  which  in 

this  case  is,  moreover,  found  similarly  in  another  parallel  to  AN  6:62,  T  58  at  T  I  854b7:  AI®Jltt,  HA i 
AAH,  AB[JAAfSfS#fB_h,  If  one  were  to  attempt  to  restore  the  Pali  sen¬ 

tences  in  MN  136  and  AN  6:62,  based  on  their  Chinese  parallels,  the  resultant  sentences  could  become: 
sace  tumhe,  ananda,  suneyyatha  tathdgatassa  mahakammavibhangam  (or:  purisindriyahanani )  vibha¬ 
jantassa,  tatra  vo,  ananda,  tathagate  cittam  bhiyyosomattaya  pasfdeyya  pdmojjam  labheyya. 
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The  parallel  versions  differ  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation  of  these  four  cases 
(see  table  14.1). 

The  three  versions  describe  in  similar  terms  how  recluses  or  Brahmins,  who  witness 
the  performance  of  these  actions  and  the  subsequent  rebirth  through  exercise  of  the  di¬ 
vine  eye,  come  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  about  the  working  mechanism  of  karma. 

Those  who  witnessed  evil  conduct  followed  by  a  heavenly  rebirth  or  good  conduct 
followed  by  rebirth  in  a  lower  realm  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  moral 
retribution  for  good  and  evil  deeds. 

Those  who  witnessed  evil  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  a  lower  realm  or  good  con¬ 
duct  followed  by  rebirth  in  a  heavenly  realm  instead  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
moral  retribution  for  deeds,  but  then  they  also  conclude  that  whosoever  undertakes 
good  conduct  will  be  reborn  in  a  heavenly  realm,  while  all  those  who  undertake  bad  con¬ 
duct  will  be  reborn  in  a  lower  realm. 

Table  14.1:  Analysis  of  Karma  and  Rebirth  in  MN  136  and  MA  17 1 1 17 


MN  136 

MA  171 

evil  conduct  leading  to  hell  ( 1 ) 
evil  conduct  leading  to  heaven  (2) 
good  conduct  leading  to  heaven  (3) 
good  conduct  leading  to  hell  (4) 

evil  conduct  leading  to  heaven  (— »  2) 
good  conduct  leading  to  hell  (— >  4) 
evil  conduct  leading  to  hell  (— »  1) 
good  conduct  leading  to  heaven  (— ►  3) 

The  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  acknowledge  that  these  recluses  and 
Brahmins  speak  from  direct  experience.  Yet,  in  all  four  cases  the  dogmatic  conclusions 
of  these  recluses  and  Brahmins  are  not  justified.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
witnessed  evil  conduct  followed  by  heavenly  rebirth  and  good  conduct  followed  by  re¬ 
birth  in  a  lower  realm,  their  assumption  that  there  is  no  retribution  for  deeds  at  all  is 
mistaken. 

The  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta  explains  that  the  heavenly  rebirth  of  an  evildoer 
could  be  because  of  following  reasons: 

this  person  performed  good  deeds  before  doing  the  evil  conduct  that  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  those  recluses  and  Brahmins  with  the  divine  eye, 
he  performed  good  deeds  after  this  evil  conduct, 
at  the  time  of  passing  away  he  had  right  view.118 


117  The  present  survey  does  not  take  into  account  the  Tibetan  version,  as  its  presentation  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  a  translation  or  transmission  error,  causing  several  irregularities. 

118  MN  136  at  MN  III  214,20.  MN  136  at  MN  III  214,14+25  and  MN  III  215,2+13  concludes  each  of  its  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  four  cases  (evil  or  good  conduct,  combined  with  rebirth  in  a  lower  realm  or  in  a  heav¬ 
enly  realm)  by  stating  that  “he  experiences  the  result  either  here  and  now,  or  on  having  been  reborn,  or 
in  another  existence”,  tassa  ditthe  vci  dhamme  vipakam  patisamvedeti  uppajjam  vd  apare  vd  pariydye 
(Be-MN  III  257,12  reads  upapajja,  while  Ce-MN  III  454,37  and  Se-MN  III  397,11  read  upapajje).  Von 
Hiniiber  1971:  247  suggests  to  adopt  apare  va  pariydye  instead  of  apare  vd  pariydye,  so  that  the  result¬ 
ing  reading  uppajjam  vd  apare  va  pariydye  would  envisage  only  two  alternatives  for  karmic  fruition. 


MN  III  210 


MN  III  212 


MN  III  214 
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The  Madhyama-agama  version  explains  that  the  heavenly  rebirth  of  an  evildoer 
could  be  because  of  these  reasons: 

he  already  experienced  the  retribution  for  his  evil  conduct  in  his  present  life, 
the  retribution  may  be  bound  to  ripen  only  in  a  future  rebirth, 
he  performed  good  deeds  before  his  evil  conduct, 
at  the  time  of  passing  away  he  had  right  view. 1 19 


either  in  the  present  life  or  else  on  arising  in  a  future  existence.  When  examining  a  similar  case  in  AN 
6:63  at  AN  III  415,18,  where  the  same  type  of  statement  is  explicitly  introduced  as  a  "three-fold”  dis¬ 
tinction,  tividhaham,  bhikkhave,  kammanam  vipakam  vadami,  von  Hiniiber  1971:  246-248  suggests  to 
adopt  the  variant  reading  imdham.  Von  Hiniiber's  reason  for  preferring  imdham  to  tividhaham  is  that 
other  discourses  usually  distinguish  only  between  ditthadhamma  and  samparayika.  Yet,  this  would  not 
necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  threefold  presentation,  since  the  next  life  and  later  lives  together 
fit  under  samparayika,  so  that  the  threefold  presentation  could  be  understood  as  a  more  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  twofold  exposition  found  in  other  discourses.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  that  in  the  present  case 
the  term  samparayika  is  not  used  would  support  the  impression  that  the  present  case  is  not  a  mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  distinction  between  ditthadhamma  and  samparayika.  That  the  present  instance  could  be  a 
more  detailed  exposition  of  the  same  issue  can  also  be  seen  in  MA  171  at  T  I  706b27,  which  speaks  of 
deeds  ripening  in  this  world  or  in  an  afterworld,  but  then  MA  171  at  T  I  708bl7  takes  up  the  possibility 
that  instead  of  affecting  the  next  rebirth,  a  deed  may  have  its  effect  only  subsequent  to  that,  thereby 
showing  how  the  threefold  presentation  acts  as  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  twofold  mode  within  a 
single  discourse.  The  threefold  mode  seems  to  be  in  fact  quite  central  to  the  exposition  in  MN  136, 
whose  puipose  is  to  show  that  a  particular  deed  done  in  the  present  life  need  not  ripen  in  the  next  life. 
To  illustrate  this,  the  threefold  presentation  would  be  quite  to  the  point.  Von  Hiniiber  1971:  246,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  assumption  that  the  original  treatment  was  only  twofold,  traces  the  threefold  presentation 
to  a  15th  century  commentary  on  the  Nettipakarana  and  suggests  that  this  reading  influenced  the  word¬ 
ing  in  the  Nettipakarana,  cf.  Nett  37,21  and  also  Vism  601,2,  as  well  as  the  wording  of  the  discourses 
(in  addition  to  MN  136  and  AN  6:63  other  relevant  instances  are  AN  3:33  at  AN  I  134,22  and  AN  10:206 
at  AN  V  292,3).  Von  Hiniiber  1978:  57  then  concludes  that  the  present  case  shows  how  "the  very  word¬ 
ing  of  the  canon  could  be  influenced  by  the  scholastic  views  of  the  commentators  living  only  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  ago”,  a  conclusion  accepted  in  turn  by  Norman  1997:  166.  Yet,  as  von  Hiniiber  1971:  248  him¬ 
self  notes,  the  threefold  presentation  is  also  found  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  Abhidh-k  4:50  in  Pra- 
dhan  1967:  229,21,  and  in  the  Mahdvyutpatti,  no.  2309  in  Sakaki  1926:  171  (Ch’en  1964:  110  notes  a 
reference  in  a  4th  century  Chinese  treatise  to  the  same  threefold  presentation  as  a  teaching  found  in  the 
siitras).  In  this  case,  von  Hiniiber  suggests  that  a  misunderstanding  of  a  canonical  text  may  have  caused 
these  presentations.  If  the  threefold  presentation  should  indeed  be  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  which 
seems  by  no  means  certain,  it  would  certainly  be  more  natural  to  assume  that  out  of  variants  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  relevant  passage  in  some  discourses  in  the  course  of  time  the  threefold  understanding 
developed,  an  understanding  early  enough  to  find  its  expression  in  works  of  different  traditions  alike, 
than  to  assume  that  a  15th  century  commentary  was  able  to  influence  the  wording  of  the  work  on  which 
it  commented  and  also  the  wording  of  the  Pali  discourses,  all  the  more  when  at  the  same  time  a  similar 
presentation  is  found  in  works  that  quite  probably  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  this  commentary.  Thus, 
instead  of  assuming  that  the  wording  of  the  canon  has  been  influenced  by  recent  commentaries,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  same  mode  of  presentation  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  and  in  the  Mahdvyutpatti  sug¬ 
gests  the  more  plausible  explanation  that  the  commentary  on  the  Nettipakarana  only  made  more  explicit 
what  was  already  found  in  the  work  on  which  it  commented,  instead  of  being  itself  the  source  of  the 
threefold  mode  of  presentation. 

119  MA  171  at  T  I  708bl6.  Regarding  the  importance  of  having  right  view  at  the  moment  of  death,  Becker 
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The  Tibetan  version’s  examination  of  the  heavenly  rebirth  of  an  evildoer  mentions 
good  deeds  done  in  the  past  and  right  view  at  the  time  of  passing  away  as  possible 
causes,  affirming  that  the  evil  deeds  will  nevertheless  have  to  be  experienced,  either 
now  or  on  being  reborn.120  A  discourse  quotation  from  a  version  of  this  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  discourse,  found  in  the  *Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  sums  up  that 
either  the  evil  deed  was  not  yet  ripe  and  another  wholesome  deed  was  ripe,  or  else  the 
evildoer  passed  away  with  a  wholesome  state  of  mind.121 

The  three  versions  apply  their  respective  treatments  to  the  remaining  three  cases  of  a 
particular  conduct  being  followed  by  a  particular  rebirth,  after  which  they  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  exposition.  The  Madhyama-agama  version  adds  a  simile  to  this  summary, 
which  compares  the  complexity  of  the  working  mechanism  of  karma  to  a  fruit  that  may 
appear  ripe  but  be  unripe,  appear  unripe  but  be  ripe,  appear  ripe  and  be  ripe,  or  appear 
unripe  and  be  unripe.122 


MN  137  Salayatanavibhanga-sutta 

The  Salayatanavibhanga-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  the  six  sense-spheres”, 
examines  various  aspects  in  relation  to  the  six  sense-spheres.  This  discourse  has  a  par¬ 
allel  in  the  Madhyama-agama}23  Parts  of  the  present  discourse  have  counterparts  in 
discourse  quotations  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
extant  in  Tibetan,124  in  addition  to  which  a  few  lines  have  also  been  preserved  in  San¬ 
skrit  fragments.125 

The  Salayatanavibhanga-sutta  begins  by  examining  the  following  topics: 


1993:  13  observes  that  “future  schools  of  Buddhism  ...  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  the  holding  of 
right  views  at  the  moment  of  death  and  ...  considered  this  to  be  more  important  than  living  a  moral  life 
in  determining  one's  future  rebirth”. 

120  D  (4094)  mngonpa,  ju  267 a7  or  Q  (5595)  thu  lObl. 

121  T  1509  at  T  XXV  238bl7,  cf.  also  Lamotte  1970a:  1535. 

122  MA  171  at  T  I  708c22  (D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  268a6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  llb2  ends  right  after  listing  the 
four  types  of  beings  that  in  MA  171  introduce  the  simile  of  the  fruit,  so  that  it  remains  open  to  conjec¬ 
ture  if  the  Tibetan  version  had  such  a  simile.  The  use  of  flf,  “to  appear  as”,  “to  resemble”,  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  and  in  the  simile  in  MA  171  supports  the  second  of  two  commentarial  explanations  found  at  Ps 
V  20,6,  according  to  which  ° abhasa  in  the  compound  bhabbabhasa  in  the  corresponding  section  in  MN 
136  at  MN  III  215,15  (which,  however,  does  not  have  the  simile)  has  the  sense  of  “to  appear”,  cf.  also 
Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1347  note  1234.  The  simile  of  the  four  types  of  fruit  can  also  be  found 
in  AN  4:06  at  AN  II  106,27  and  in  the  otherwise  unrelated  EA  25.7  at  T  II  634al8;  for  a  Jain  version  of 
this  simile  cf.  Thananga  4.253  in  Jambuvijaya  1985:  98,8. 

123  The  parallel  is  MA  163  at  T  I  692b-694b,  which  agrees  with  MN  137  on  the  location  and  on  the  title 
(5f  S'JAEIS).  On  MA  163  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  37. 

124  Cf.  below  notes  129,  131,  and  144. 

125  The  fragments  are  SHT  VI  1252a  (p.  49),  SHT  VII  1717  (p.  139),  and  the  so  far  unpublished  fragment 
no.  2375/17  of  the  Schdyen  collection,  identified  by  Peter  Skilling  (I  am  indebted  to  Jens-Uwe  Hart¬ 
mann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  these  fragments).  The  three 
fragments  are  parallels  to  the  exposition  of  the  three  satipatthanas  found  in  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,3. 
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the  six  senses, 

the  six  sense-objects, 

the  six  types  of  consciousness, 

the  six  types  of  contact. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  differs  in  so  far  as  it  only  examines  the  six  senses  and 
the  six  corresponding  types  of  contact.126  In  relation  to  these  six  types  of  contact,  while 
the  Majjhima-nikciya  version  takes  up  contact  only  from  the  perspective  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  sense-organ,127  the  Madhyama-agama  treatment  also  takes  into  account  the 
sense-objects.128 

The  two  parallel  versions  continue  by  turning  to  eighteen  types  of  mental  explora¬ 
tion,129  which  arise  based  on  pleasant,  unpleasant,  and  neutral  sense-objects. 130  Both 
versions  proceed  from  this  eighteen-fold  treatment  to  an  analysis  of  experience  from 
thirty-six  perspectives.131  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  approaches  this  thirty-six-fold 
analysis  by  distinguishing  between  experiences  that  are  worldly  and  experiences  that 


126  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,1  lists  “six  internal  spheres  ...  six  external  spheres  ...  six  groups  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ...  six  groups  of  contact”,  cha  ajjhattikani  ayatanani ...  cha  bahirani  ayatanani ...  cha  vinnanakaya 
...  cha  phassakdya.  MA  163  at  T  I  692b29  lists  “six  spheres  ...  six  contact-spheres”,  /dlM  ■■■  TvEStl® 
(on  UIS  cf.  above  p.  270  note  31).  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,8  stands  alone  in  referring  to  its  introductory 
listing  of  topics  as  a  summary,  uddesa,  cf.  also  above  p.  598  note  71.  MA  163  at  T  I  692b25  begins 
with  the  Buddha  announcing  that  he  would  teach  the  Dharma  that  is  sublime  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  etc.,  an  announcement  not  found  in  MN  137.  The  same  pericope  recurs  in  MA  164  at  T 1 694bl6, 
MA  168  at  T  I  700b27,  and  MA  169  at  T  I  701b25,  where  the  corresponding  Pali  discourses  MN  138, 
MN  120,  and  MN  139  also  do  not  have  this  announcement;  cf.  also  below  p.  838. 

127  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,26:  “eye-contact ...  mind-contact”,  cakkhusamphasso  ...  manosamphasso. 

128  MA  163  at  T  I  692c7:  “eye  contact  on  seeing  forms  ...  mind  contact  on  knowing  mind-objects”,  6[13[§¥l 

^  ... 

129  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  reference  to  the  eighteen  mental  explorations  in  MN  137  at  MN 
III  216,29  (or  in  MN  140  at  at  MN  III  239,28)  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  3:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  146,22, 
with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  53b29  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  210bl8;  cf.  also  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa.  ju  165b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  191bl .  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  subsequent  mental  ex¬ 
plorations  of  pleasure  mentioned  in  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,31  (or  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,30)  can  be 
found  in  Abhidh-k  3:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  147,10;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  53cl6  and  T  1559  at  T 
XXIX  210c4. 

130  While  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,29  enjoins  that  “the  eighteen  mental  explorations  should  be  known”,  at- 
thadasa  manopavicdra  veditabba  ti  (Be-MN  III  259,20,  Ce-MN  III  460,1,  and  Se-MN  III  401,12:  atthd- 
rasa),  MA  163  at  T  I  692cl0  instructs  that  “the  eighteen  mental  activities  should  be  known  internally”, 
T'/kfifTafftllTlAlo  thereby  qualifying  the  knowing  to  be  ‘internal’.  MA  163  has  been  using  the  same 
qualification  in  its  previous  treatment  of  the  six  spheres  and  of  the  six  types  of  contact;  it  continues  to 
speak  of  knowing  “internally”  in  relation  to  the  thirty-six-fold  examination  that  comes  next.  This  mode 
of  presentation  fits  the  absence  of  an  explicit  listing  of  the  six  external  sense-spheres  in  MA  163,  since 
a  consistent  qualification  of  all  items  as  something  that  should  be  known  ‘internally’  would  not  have 
been  applicable  in  the  same  manner  to  the  ‘external’  sense-spheres. 

131  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  exposition  on  thirty-six  positions  of  beings  in  MN  137  at  MN  III 
217,8  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  166a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  191b5;  cf.  also  Abhi- 
dh-k  3:36  in  Pradhan  1967:  150,8,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  54bl2  and  T  1559  at 
T  XXIX  21  lbl3  (cf.  note  132  below). 
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pertain  to  renunciation.132  The  Madhyama-agama  version  uses  slightly  different  termi¬ 
nology  to  make  the  same  point,  as  it  distinguishes  between  experiences  based  on  at¬ 
tachment  and  experiences  based  on  renunciation.133  The  same  is  the  case  for  a  discourse 
quotation  from  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  that  paral¬ 
lels  the  present  section.134 

The  Salayatanavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  apply  their  re¬ 
spective  negative  category  (i.e.,  “worldly”  or  “based  on  attachment”)  to  the  following: 
the  pleasure  derived  from  sense-objects, 

the  sadness  that  arises  from  not  obtaining  pleasurable  sense-objects, 
the  indifference  of  the  fool  towards  sense-objects. 

In  contrast,  what  pertains  to  renunciation  are: 

the  pleasure  that  arises  from  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  sense-objects, 
the  sadness  that  arises  from  yearning  for  liberation, 

the  equanimity  that  arises  from  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  sense-objects. 

Although  agreeing  in  their  analysis,  the  three  versions  differ  in  the  sequence  of  their 
presentation.  The  Pali  version  first  works  through  the  worldly  pleasures  in  relation  to 
all  six  sense-objects,  after  which  it  takes  up  the  pleasures  of  renunciation  in  relation  to 
all  six  sense-objects.  The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  instead  take  up  each  sense-ob¬ 
ject  from  both  perspectives,  before  turning  to  the  next  sense-object  (see  table  14.2). 

When  examining  the  two  types  of  equanimity,  the  Pali  version  explains  that  worldly 
equanimity  does  not  transcend  sense-objects,  while  the  equanimity  of  renunciation 
does  transcend  sense-objects.135  The  Chinese  version  formulates  this  in  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  explaining  that  equanimity  based  on  attachment  is  not  separated  from 
its  object,  whereas  equanimity  based  on  renunciation  is  the  outcome  of  mental  devel¬ 
opment.136  The  Tibetan  version  distinguishes  between  equanimity  based  on  attachment 


132  MN  137  at  MN  III  217,8  refers  to  “thirty-six  positions  of  beings”,  chattimsa  sattapadd.  MA  163  at  T  I 

692c  16  instead  speaks  of  “thirty-six  knives”,  HT^/nTT  an  expression  perhaps  due  to  mistaking  satta 
or  sattva  for  sattha  or  sdstra,  or  else  perhaps  a  copyist's  mistake,  confusing  'a ]  with  J]  (the  same  ex¬ 
pression  AZJ  recurs  also  in  Sanghabhuti’s  Vibhdsd  translation.  T  1547  at  T  XXVIII  435c29,  with 
a  Jg  variant  reading  that  has  T]  instead  of  J]).  The  corresponding  expression  in  Abhidh-k  3:36  in  Pra- 
dhan  1967:  150,8  reads  sattrimsac  chdstrpadani,  “thirty-six  positions  [set  forth]  by  the  teacher”  (ren¬ 
dered  by  Pruden  1988:  437  as  “thirty-six  points  of  the  Master”),  which  thus  has  satthar  or  sastr  instead 
of  satta  or  sattva,  an  expression  found  similarly  in  Xuanzang’s  (A 4^)  translation,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX 
54bl2:  cf.  also  Hirakawa  1978:  97,  who  gives  the  Tibetan  equivalent  as  ston  pa'i  bka\ 

found  also  at  the  outset  of  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
ju  166a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  191b5  (the  *Mahavibhdsd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  718a25  also  speaks  of  HT'A 
ilfllfej).  Paramartha’s  translation,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  21  lbl3,  speaks  of  which  suggests 

santapadani,  “peaceful  positions”,  or  perhaps  “paths  of  tranquillity”. 

133  While  MN  137  at  MN  III  217,9  contrasts  gehasita  with  nekkhammasita,  MA  163  at  T  I  692cl7  con¬ 
trasts  itxM'  with  where  could  stand  for  dispassion,  virago,  although  it  probably  renders 

an  equivalent  to  naiskdmya,  instead  of  naiskramya,  cf.  also  above  p.  690  note  3 1 . 

134  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  166a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  191b6  contrasts  zhen  pa  with  nges  par  ’byung  ba. 

135  MN  137  at  MN  III  219,12+25. 

136  MA  163  at  T  I  693a28+b2  contrasts  T-lUft  with 
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that  has  not  given  up  its  object  and  equanimity  based  on  renunciation  by  having  under¬ 
taken  an  analysis.137  In  spite  of  differing  formulations,  the  three  versions  make  the  same 
point,  since  it  is  precisely  through  mental  development  and  analysis  that  the  transcen¬ 
dence  of  the  sense-objects  will  be  reached. 

Table  14.2:  Analysis  of  Pleasure  in  MN  137  and  its  Parallels 


MN  137 


MA  163  &  Abhidh-k-t 


household  pleasure  with  forms  (1) 
household  pleasure  with  sounds  (2) 
household  pleasure  with  odours  (3) 
household  pleasure  with  flavours  (4) 
household  pleasure  with  touches  (5) 
household  pleasure  with  mind-objects  (6) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  forms  (7) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  sounds  (8) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  odours  (9) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  flavours  (10) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  touches  (11) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  mind-objects  (12) 


household  pleasure  with  forms  (— *  1) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  forms  (— >  7) 
household  pleasure  with  sounds  (— »  2) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  sounds  (— »  8) 
household  pleasure  with  odours  (— >  3) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  odours  (— »  9) 
household  pleasure  with  flavours  (— *  4) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  flavours  (— »  10) 
household  pleasure  with  touches  (— >  5) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  touches  (—>  11) 
household  pleasure  with  mind-objects  (— »  6) 
renunciation  pleasure  with  mind-objects  (— >  12) 


mn  hi  220  The  Salayatanavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  counterpart  recommend 
leaving  the  three  worldly  types  of  experience  behind  by  relying  on  their  counterparts 
that  are  based  on  renunciation.  The  Pali  version  continues  by  recommending  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  renunciation  as  the  means  to  go  beyond  the  sadness  of  renunciation,  followed  by 
presenting  the  equanimity  of  renunciation  as  the  means  to  go  beyond  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
nunciation. 

The  Madhyama-dgama  version  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  presentation  on 
reckoning  the  equanimity  of  renunciation  as  the  culmination  point,  it  differs,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  preceding  step,  as,  instead  of  recommending  the  use  of  the  pleasure  of 
renunciation  to  go  beyond  the  sadness  of  renunciation,  it  advocates  the  use  of  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  renunciation  to  go  beyond  the  pleasure  of  renunciation.138  On  applying  the  ex¬ 
planations  given  in  both  versions  to  this  difference,  the  Pali  version  thus  recommends 
to  go  beyond  the  yearning  for  liberation  through  developing  the  joy  of  insight,  while 
the  Chinese  version  enjoins  to  go  beyond  the  joy  of  insight  through  developing  yearn¬ 
ing  for  liberation. 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  next  turn  to  diversified  and  unified  types  of  equanim¬ 
ity,  which  stand  for  equanimity  in  relation  to  the  sense-objects  and  the  equanimity  of 


137  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  167a7+b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  193a4+6  contrasts  gzugs  mi  'dor  (Q:  dor)  zhing  with  so 
sor  hrtags  nas  btang  snyoms  su  byed  de. 

138  MA  163  at  T  I  693bl8:  “what  are  reckoned  the  six  [types  of]  sadness  dependent  on  the  absence  of  de¬ 
sire,  take  these,  depend  on  these,  be  established  in  these;  what  are  reckoned  the  six  [types  of]  pleasure 
dependent  on  the  absence  of  desire,  eradicate  those,  discard  those,  vomit  those  out”,  sSlit  AS 

47*,  f&jft,  ttStfc,  If  lit  Mfg,  it®, 
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the  immaterial  attainments.139  The  two  versions  present  the  unified  type  of  equanimity 
as  the  means  to  go  beyond  the  diversified  type  of  equanimity.  The  Pali  discourse  stands 
alone  in  recommending  non-identification  for  going  beyond  unified  equanimity.140 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  continues  by  highlighting  that  the  Buddha’s  teaching 
of  the  Dharma  is  inexhaustible,  since  it  could  not  be  covered  exhaustively  even  if  he 
should  continuously  teach  four  disciples  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years.141  The  same 
image  recurs  in  the  Mahasihanada-sutta,  where  it  illustrates  the  Buddha’s  teaching  of 
the  four  satipatthanas.'42 

The  Saldyatanavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  taking  MNII1221 
up  the  Buddha’s  practice  of  three  satipatthanas ,143  an  exposition  also  preserved  in  a 
discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya .144 


139  MN  137  at  MN  III  220,22  contrasts  equanimity  that  is  nanatta  nanattasita  with  equanimity  that  is  ekat- 
ta  ekattasita,  while  MA  163  at  T  I  693b23  contrasts  equanimity  “with  boundless  contacts,  with  diversi¬ 
fied  contacts”,  AEIIMIS,  3£T'SE§it»  with  equanimity  “with  a  single  contact,  without  diversified  con¬ 
tacts”,  — Mlil, 

140  MN  137  at  MN  III  220,34:  atammayatam  ...  nissaya,  atammayatam  agamma.  On  atammayata  cf.  also 
above  p.  642  note  33. 

141  MA  163  at  T  I  693c7. 

142  MN  12  at  MN  I  82,32.  SA  612  at  T  II  171c7  also  relates  this  image  to  the  four  satipatthanas. 

143  A  noteworthy  point  in  regard  to  translation  terminology  is  that  MA  163  at  T  I  693c23  has  as  its  counter¬ 

part  to  the  tayo  satipatthand ,  mentioned  at  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,3,  the  “three  [types]  of  mental  stabil¬ 
ity”,  HJflh-  This  rendering  differs  from  the  usual  translation  employed  in  the  Madhyama-agama  as  /T 
Jj,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  98  at  T  I  582bl  1 .  Other  works  agree  with  MN  137  in  referring  to  these  three  attitudes 
as  smrtyupasthdna ,  cf.  the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya  7:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  414,9,  the  Abhisamaydlah- 
kdra-prajhdparamitd-upadesa-sdstra  8:5  in  Stcherbatsky  1929:  34,7  (with  its  Tibetan  counterpart  dran 
pa  nyer  gzhig  rnam  gsum  in  ibid.  p.  62,9),  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1906/1970:  7,5  or  in  Vaidya 
1958a:  4,7,  the  Bodhisattvabhumi  in  Wogihara  1971a:  403,10,  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  126,13 
(etc.)  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  78,19,  the  Mahavyutpatti  no.  187  in  Sakaki  1926:  16,  the  Mahdyanasutralah- 
kdra  20:53  in  Levi  1907:  186,20,  the  Sahghabhedavastu  in  Gnoli  1977:  179,22;  cf.  also  SHT  VI  1252al 
+5,  which  has  preserved  trin-imdni  and  at  a  later  point  smrty[u](pasthanam),  SHT  VII  1689aRl  (p.  99) 
and  SHT  VII  1717  (p.  139,  which  only  has  part  of  the  treatment,  without  the  term  itself).  In  the  case  of 
texts  preserved  in  Chinese,  the  *Mahdprajhdpdramita-(upadesa-)sdstra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  91b24,  also 
uses  the  expression  HmjT-  The  *Mahavibhdsd,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  160bl9,  the  two  Abhidharmakosa¬ 
bhdsya  translations,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  140c26  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  292a6,  and  the  Yogacarabhumi, 
T  1579  at  T  XXX  573cl8,  speak  of  / .AniTE-  The  Bodhisattvabhumi,  T  1581  at  T  XXX  958c3,  and  the 
*Tattvasiddhi,  T  1646  at  T  XXXII  242c29,  use  the  slightly  different  rendering  The  use  of  m  ih 

for  satipatthand  or  smrtyupasthdna  is,  however,  a  characteristic  of  Ekottarika-dgama  discourses,  cf., 
e.g.,  EA  8.6  at  T  II  561b21,  EA  12.1  at  T  II  568a4,  EA  26.9  at  T  II  639b7,  EA  28.3  at  T  II  650bl9,  EA 
41.3  at  T  II  745bl5,  EA  41.4  at  T  II  746a8,  EA  47.7  at  T  II  783a21,  and  EA  49.1  at  T  II  794bll  (the 
same  usage  can  also  be  found  in  a  translation  attributed  to  An  Shigao  (ijititfjlo),  cf.  T  13  at  T  I  234al9 
and  at  T  I  238cl2).  The  occurrence  of  alt  in  MA  163  might  be  an  instance  where  translation  vocabu¬ 
lary  used  by  Zhu  Fonian  has  made  its  way  into  the  translation  of  the  Madhyama-agama  un¬ 

dertaken  by  Gautama  Sanghadeva,  cf.  also  Lii  1963:  242  and  above  p.  374  note  178  and  p.  617  note  158. 

144  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  59al  or  Q  (5595)  thu  101a8;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  7:32  in  Pradhan 
1967:  414,9,  paralleling  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,3,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  140c26 
and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  292a6. 
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These  three  satipatthanas  stand  for  the  Buddha’s  attitude  towards  three  types  of  situa¬ 
tion: 

his  disciples  do  not  listen  to  his  teaching  and  do  not  follow  it, 

some  disciples  do  not  listen  to  and  do  not  follow  his  teaching,  while  others  listen 

to  and  follow  his  teaching, 

his  disciples  listen  to  and  follow  his  teaching. 

The  parallel  versions  differ  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  present  these  three  situa¬ 
tions  (see  table  14.3).  They  also  differ  in  the  way  they  depict  the  Buddha’s  reaction  to 
these  three  situations.  According  to  the  Pali  version’s  presentation: 
when  all  disciples  do  not  listen,  the  Buddha  is  not  satisfied, 
when  some  listen,  the  Buddha  is  neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied, 
when  all  listen,  the  Buddha  is  satisfied.145 

According  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  accounts,  however,  the  Buddha  maintains 
equanimity  in  all  three  cases,  as  he  is  not  sad  when  all  disciples  do  not  listen,  he  is 
neither  sad  nor  joyful  when  some  listen  and  some  do  not  listen,  and  he  is  not  joyful 
when  all  listen.146 

Hence,  while  in  the  Pali  version  there  is  a  difference  in  the  Buddha’s  attitude  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  his  disciples  listen  or  not,  in  the  parallel  versions  he  remains  equanim- 
ous  in  all  three  cases.  The  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  the  *Mahdprajndpdramita-(upa- 
desa-)sdstra,  the  *Mahdvibhdsd ,  and  the  Mahdvyutpcitti  agree  with  the  Madhyamci- 
dgama  presentation,  as  according  to  these  works  the  Buddha’s  attitude  in  these  three 
cases  is  invariably  the  same.147 


145  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,10  (all  disciples  do  not  listen):  “he  is  not  satisfied  and  feels  no  satisfaction,  yet 
he  dwells  without  being  defiled  by  it”,  na  c’  eva  attamano  hoti  na  ca  attamanatam  patisamvedeti,  an- 
avassuto  ca  viharati,  although  in  this  case  the  Burmese  edition  rather  indicates  that  “he  is  not  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  feels  no  dissatisfaction".  Be-MN  III  263,22:  na  c’  eva  anattamano  hoti  na  ca  anattamanatam 
patisamvedeti.  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,21  (some  listen  and  some  do  not  listen):  “he  is  not  satisfied  and 
feels  no  satisfaction,  and  he  is  not  dissatisfied  and  feels  not  dissatisfaction,  leaving  behind  both  satis¬ 
faction  and  dissatisfaction  he  dwells  in  equanimity”,  na  c’  eva  attamano  hoti  na  ca  attamanatam  pati¬ 
samvedeti,  na  ca  anattamano  hoti  na  ca  anattamanatam  patisamvedeti,  attamanatan  ca  anattamanatan 
ca  tad  ubhayam  abhinivajjetva  so  upekhako  viharati  (B‘-MN  III  264,1  follows  the  opposite  sequence  in 
so  far  as  it  begins  with  na  c’  eva  anattamano  hoti,  etc.,  followed  by  na  ca  attamano  hoti,  etc.,  and  then 
in  the  third  part  reads  anattamanata  ca  attamanata  ca  tad  ubhayam,  etc.;  Be,  Ce-MN  III  466,31,  and  Se- 
MN  III  408,15  read  upekkhako,  Be  and  Se  also  do  not  have  so).  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,30  (all  listen): 
“he  is  satisfied  and  feels  satisfaction,  yet  he  dwells  without  being  defiled  by  it”,  attamano  c’  eva  hoti 
attamanatan  ca  patisamvedeti,  anavassuto  ca  viharati.  Since  during  transmission  the  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive  forms  in  this  highly  repetitive  passage  could  easily  have  become  confused  with  each  other,  perhaps 
the  statement  should  rather  be  that  in  case  all  disciples  do  not  listen  he  is  not  displeased  with  that,  na 
anattamano  hoti,  the  reading  found  in  Be,  and  in  case  all  disciples  listen  he  is  not  pleased  with  that,  na 
attamano  hoti,  in  line  with  the  presentation  in  MA  163;  cf.,  however,  also  Cicuzza  2004:  401. 

146  MA  163  at  T  I  693c29,  T  I  694a7,  and  T  I  694al7,  as  well  as  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  59a4,  59a7,  and 
59b3  or  Q  (5595)  thu  101b4,  101b8,  and  102a5;  cf.  also  Analayo  2012h.  In  all  three  cases,  just  as  in  MN 
137,  the  Buddha  is  endowed  with  mindfulness  and  clear  comprehension. 

147  The  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  140c26  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  292a6  (unlike  the  Chi- 
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This  form  of  presentation  would  also  receive  support  from  a  discourse  in  the  Scim- 
yutta-nikaya,  according  to  which  the  Buddha’s  attitude  when  instructing  was  free  from 
attraction  or  repulsion.148 

Table  14.3:  Three  Satipatthanas  in  MN  137  and  its  Parallels 


MN  137 

MA  163  &  Abhidh-k-t 

disciples  do  not  listen  (1) 
some  listen,  some  do  not  listen  (2) 
disciples  listen  (3) 

disciples  do  not  listen/follow  (— ►  1) 
disciples  listen/follow  (— *  3) 

some  listen/follow,  some  do  not  listen/follow  (— ►  2) 

The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  conclude  by  describing  the  Buddha’s  incomparable 
leadership  of  beings,  contrasting  the  ability  of  an  animal  trainer  to  teach  an  elephant,  a 
horse,  or  an  ox  how  to  move  in  one  of  the  four  directions  with  the  Buddha’s  ability  to 
teach  his  disciples  how  to  approach  eight  ‘directions’  by  attaining  the  eight  liberations.149 


MN  138  Uddesavibhaiiga-sutta 

The  Uddesavibhcmga-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  a  summary  and  [its]  analysis”,  records 
Mahakaccana’s  explanation  of  how  to  avoid  getting  distracted  externally  or  stuck  inter¬ 
nally,  as  well  as  how  to  avoid  agitation.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama- 
dgcima. 150  Parts  of  the  introductory  narration  of  the  Uddesavibhcmga-suttci  have  also  been 
preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.151 

The  Uddesavibhcmga-sutta  and  its  Madhycima-dgama  parallel  begin  with  a  brief 
statement  by  the  Buddha,  which  highlights  that,  in  order  to  go  beyond  birth,  old  age, 
and  death,  one  needs  to  investigate  in  a  way  that  avoids  the  following: 


nese  versions,  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Pradhan  1967:  414,11  does  not  give  all  three  cases  in  full),  the 
*Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  91b24,  the  *Mahdvibhasd,  T  1545  at  T 
XXVII  160b20  and  again  T  XXVII  942bl6,  and  the  Mahdvyutpatti  no.  188-190  in  Sakaki  1926:  16-17; 
cf.  also  the  *Tattvasiddhi,  T  1646  at  T  XXXII  243al  (which  only  explicitly  examines  the  two  cases 
where  attention  is  being  paid  and  where  no  attention  is  being  paid  to  what  the  Buddha  teaches).  An¬ 
other  occurrence  can  be  found  in  a  bilingual  Sanskrit  and  Uighur  fragment,  which  has  preserved  parts 
of  the  third  smrtyupasthdna ,  where  the  Buddha  also  just  remains  equanimous,  cf.  Maue  2008:  181. 

148  SN  4: 14  at  SN  I  1 1 1,20  (or  SN2  150  at  SN2  I  248, 1 1),  noted  by  Kuan  2008:  29  as  a  contrast  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  passage  in  MN  137. 

149  MN  137  at  MN  III  222,12  and  MA  163  at  T  I  694a27,  parts  of  this  comparison  have  also  been  preserved 
in  fragment  no.  2375/17  of  the  Schpyen  collection.  On  the  conception  of  the  eight  liberations  cf.,  e.g., 
Analayo  2009q,  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  80-82,  Hurvitz  1979,  andLamotte  1970a:  1281-1283. 

150  The  parallel  is  MA  164  at  T  I  694b-696b,  which  agrees  with  MN  138  on  the  location  and  has  the  title 

“discourse  on  an  analysis  of  contemplating  [according  to]  the  Dharma”,  A  brief  survey  of 

MN  138  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2008j. 

151  The  Sanskrit  fragment  is  SHT  V  1141  (p.  138,  identified  in  SHT  VIII  p.  196),  which  parallels  the  de¬ 
scription  of  how  the  monks  approached  Mahakaccana  in  order  to  get  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  short 
saying  by  the  Buddha,  found  in  MN  138  at  MN  I  223-224. 


MN  III  222 


MN  III  223 
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being  distracted  externally, 
getting  internally  stuck, 
becoming  agitated.152 

Having  made  this  concise  statement,  according  to  both  versions  the  Buddha  retired  to 
his  dwelling. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  this  is  puzzling,  since  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  account  the  Buddha  had  announced  that  he  would  teach  the  monks  a  summary 
and  an  analysis.153  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  announcement,  he  left  after  teaching  only  the  sum¬ 
mary,  without  providing  an  analysis. 

The  Madhyama-agama  account,  however,  does  not  report  that  the  Buddha  had  made 
an  announcement  that  he  was  about  to  teach  a  summary  and  an  analysis  to  the  monks. 
Thus,  in  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  Buddha’s  departure  does  not  stand  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  what  he  earlier  announced. 

A  similar  introductory  statement  on  a  summary  and  an  analysis  recurs  also  in  four 
other  discourses  in  this  chapter  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  which  are: 
the  Bhaddekaratta-sutta, 1 54 
the  Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta ,155 


152  MN  138  at  MN  III  223,9  describes  these  conditions  for  liberation  to  be  that  “consciousness  is  not  dis¬ 

tracted  or  scattered  externally”,  bahiddha  ...  vinndnam  avikkhittam  avisatam,  it  is  not  “stuck  internally”, 
ajjhattam  asanthitam,  and  “by  not  clinging  it  would  not  be  agitated”,  anupadaya  na  paritasseyya.  MA 
164  at  T  I  694b22  explores  the  same  conditions  under  the  headings  "the  mind  is  not  scattered  by  not 
moving  outwards”,  “the  mind  is  settled  inwardly”,  Y'QElAl,  and  “by  not  clinging  it  is 

not  agitated”,  T'S-TS-fT-  Thus,  while  MN  138  examines  the  danger  of  getting  "stuck  internally”,  MA 
164  enjoins  to  let  the  mind  be  “settled  inwardly”.  The  same  difference  underlies  their  subsequent  treat¬ 
ments  of  this  topic,  which  in  both  versions  takes  up  attachment  to  the  pleasure  of  the  jhanas.  While  in 
MN  138  at  MN  III  226,15  to  have  such  attachment  leads  to  the  mind  being  “internally  stuck”,  ajjhattam 
santhitam,  in  MA  164  at  T  I  695a26,  due  to  such  attachment,  the  mind  or  consciousness  is  “not  settled 
inwardly”,  T-  filAf  In  its  general  usage  in  the  discourses,  santhita  often  occurs  in  similar  contexts  with 
predominantly  positive  connotations,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  119  at  MN  III  89,22:  ajjhattam  eva  cittam  santittha- 
ti,  or  MN  121  at  MN  III  105,7:  cittam  pakkhandati  pasTdati  santitthati ,  or  SN  46:6  at  SN  V  74,7:  cittam 
ajjhattam  susanthitam.  This  general  usage  and  the  instruction  in  MA  164  suggest  the  possibility  that 
the  stipulation  in  MN  138  could  originally  have  intended  that  consciousness  should  be  inwardly  settled, 
ajjhattam  santhitam,  instead  of  ajjhattam  asanthitam.  However,  the  reading  asanthitam  receives  sup¬ 
port  from  It  3:5:5  at  It  94,2,  where  a  similar  instruction  indicates  qualifies  vinndnam  avikkhittam  as 
being  ajjhattam  asanthitam.  Johansson  1979/1985:  62  interprets  the  reading  asanthitam  as  implying 
that  one  should  “not  wish  for  and  build  a  certain  type  of  future  life”,  i.e.,  as  a  way  of  getting  stuck  in¬ 
ternally  because  of  one’s  aspirations  and  plans. 

153  MN  138  at  MN  III  223,5:  “I  will  teach  you  a  summary  and  an  analysis,  monks,  listen  and  attend  well,  I 
am  about  to  speak”,  uddesavibhahgam  vo,  bhikkhave,  desissami,  tain  sundtha  sadhukam  manasikaro- 
tha  bhasissdmi.  Extracts  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005c:  100-102  and 
in  id.  2008o:  8-9. 

154  In  MN  131  at  MN  III  187,17,  the  Buddha  announces:  “I  will  teach  a  summary  and  an  analysis”,  udde- 
sah  ca  vibhahgah  ca  desissami. 

155  In  MN  132  at  MN  III  190,1,  Ananda  “speaks  a  summary  and  an  analysis”,  uddesan  ca  vibhahgah  ca 
bhdsati. 
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the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta,15 
the  Lomasakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta. 1 57 

In  the  case  of  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  the  Lomasakahgiyabhad- 
clekaratta-sutta  this  reference  to  a  summary  and  its  analysis  is  partially  redundant,  since 
according  to  the  introductory  narration  in  both  discourses  a  deva  visited  a  monk  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  stanzas  on  the  auspicious  night  and  then  again  asked  him  if 
he  knew  their  summary  and  analysis.158  As  the  stanzas  correspond  to  the  summary,  to 
speak  of  a  summary  in  addition  to  the  stanzas  appears  to  be  superfluous. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta ,  this  reference  to  a  summary  and 
an  analysis  is  not  only  redundant,  but  even  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  remainder  of 
the  discourse,  since  here  the  Buddha  agrees  to  a  monk’s  request  to  be  taught  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  an  analysis,  but  then  also  gets  up  and  leaves,  after  giving  only  a  summary, 
without  continuing  to  deliver  the  corresponding  analysis.159  Thus,  both  the  Mahcikac- 
canabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  the  Uddesavibhahga-sutta  record  that  the  Buddha  an¬ 
nounces  an  analysis,  but  then  leaves  without  giving  it.  As  in  both  cases  the  Chinese 
versions  do  not  refer  to  such  an  analysis,  one  might  wonder  if  the  reference  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  an  analysis  could  be  a  later  addition  to  these  discourses. 

Exploring  this  hypothesis,  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  reference  to  a  summary  and  an 
analysis  could  be  that  the  basic  pattern  of  following  a  summary  with  an  analysis  is  a 
characteristic  mark  of  almost  all  discourses  found  in  the  present  “chapter  on  analyses”, 
the  Vibhahga-vagga.  The  Saldyatanavibhahga-sutta,  the  Aranavibhahga-sutta,  and  the 
Dhdtuvibhahga-sutta  explicitly  identify  their  respective  introductory  statements  as  a 
summary,  followed  by  its  corresponding  analysis.160  The  Culakammavibhahga-sutta, 
the  Mahdkammavibhahga-sutta,  and  the  Saccavibhahga-sutta  also  follow  a  summary 
statement  with  a  detailed  analysis,  although  without  explicitly  introducing  this  pattern 
as  a  summary  and  an  analysis.161  Except  for  the  last  discourse  in  this  chapter,  the  Dcik- 


156  In  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,10,  a  deva  asks  a  monk:  “do  you  remember  the  summary  and  analysis  on  an 
auspicious  night”,  dharesi ...  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhahgan  cd  tit 

157  In  MN  134  at  MN  III  199,27,  a  deva  asks  a  monk:  “do  you  remember  the  summary  and  analysis  on  an 
auspicious  night”,  dharesi ..  bhaddekarattassa  uddesan  ca  vibhahgan  cd  tit 

158  In  addition  to  the  inquiries  mentioned  above,  according  to  MN  133  at  MN  III  192,16  and  MN  134  at 
MN  III  200,5,  the  deva  asked:  “do  you  remember  the  verses  on  the  auspicious  night”,  dharesi ...  bhad- 
dekarattiyo  gatha  tit 

159  In  relation  to  MN  138,  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1349  note  1249  comments  that  “it  is  strange  that 
the  Buddha,  having  announced  that  he  will  teach  a  summary  and  an  exposition,  should  recite  only  the 
summary  and  leave  without  giving  the  exposition”. 

160  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,7:  ayam  uddeso  salayatanavibhahgassa,  MN  139  at  MN  III  230,20:  ayam  ud- 
deso  aranavibhahgassa,  and  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,15:  ayam  uddeso  chadhatuvibhahgassa  (Be-MN  III 
282, 17:  dhatuvibhahgassa). 

161  In  MN  135  at  MN  III  203,10,  Subha  requests  a  teaching  so  that  he  “might  know  the  detailed  meaning  of 
what  had  been  said  in  short”,  sahkhittena  bhdsitassa  ...  vitthdrena  attham  djdneyyan  ti  (Be-MN  III  244,6: 
samkhittena).  MN  136  at  MN  III  209,2  similarly  proceeds  from  a  succinct  statement  to  its  analysis,  the 
mahakammavibhahga,  although  without  introducing  this  pattern  explicitly.  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,4  be¬ 
gins  with  a  succinct  statement  by  the  Buddha,  which  then  receives  a  detailed  exposition  by  Sariputta. 
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khinavibhanga-sutta,  all  discourses  in  the  Vibhcmga-vagga  share  the  feature  of  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  summary  statement  to  its  detailed  analysis.162 

This  characteristic  pattern  would  give  a  strong  sense  of  cohesion  and  connectedness 
to  this  group  of  discourses  during  oral  transmission.  In  fact,  nine  counterparts  to  the 
discourses  found  in  the  Vibhcmga-vagga  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  occur  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  chapter  in  the  Madhyama-agcima. 163  This  is  a  remarkably  high  correspon¬ 
dence,  as  the  two  collections  have  only  four  chapters  at  all  in  common.  Out  of  these 
four  chapters,  two  chapters  have  each  four  discourses  in  common  and  one  chapter  has 
only  two  discourses  in  common  with  its  counterpart.164  Thus,  for  the  Majjhima-nikaya 
chapter  on  “analyses”  and  the  Madhyama-agcima  chapter  on  “analyses”  to  share  nine 
discourses  is  indeed  remarkable,  suggesting  that  the  pattern  of  following  a  summary  by 
an  analysis  formed  a  strong  bond  that  kept  this  group  of  discourses  together  in  the  two 
reciter  traditions. 

In  view  of  this  strong  group  identity,  perhaps  during  the  oral  transmission  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  now  collected  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  this  implicit  pattern  became  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  in  the  sense  that  the  reciters  may  have  begun  some  discourses  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  summary  and  its  analysis  will  be  given.  Such  an  announcement  could  have 
originated  from  a  remark  just  meant  as  an  aid  to  help  the  reciters  be  aware  of  this  char¬ 
acteristic  shared  by  this  group  of  discourses.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  announcement 
may  then  have  ended  up  becoming  part  of  the  discourse,  thereby  creating  a  redundancy 
in  the  case  of  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  and  the  Lomasakangiyabhaddeka- 
ratta,  as  well  as  an  internal  inconsistency  in  the  case  of  the  Mcihcikcicccmcibhaddekcirat- 
ta-suttci  and  the  Uddesavibhahga-sutta. 

mn  hi  224  Whatever  may  be  the  last  word  on  the  references  to  a  summary  and  its  analysis  in 
these  discourses,  the  Uddesavibhcmga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  con¬ 
tinue  by  describing  that,  once  the  Buddha  had  given  only  a  summary  statement,  the 
monks  approached  Mahakaccana  and  asked  him  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  suc¬ 
cinct  statement. 

mn  hi  225  According  to  both  versions,  Mahakaccana  explained  that,  when  the  mind  follows  after 
the  sign  of  the  sense-object  and  gets  attached  to  the  gratification  derived  from  that  sign, 
it  becomes  distracted  externally. 165 


162  As  noted  in  Willemen  1998:  170,  the  procedure  of  following  a  brief  doctrinal  statement  ( uddesa )  with  a 
detailed  elaboration,  observed  in  most  discourses  of  the  Vibhahga-vagga ,  foreshadows  Abhidharma 
catechesis. 

163  This  is  the  thirteenth  chapter  in  the  Madhyama-agama,  the  fSA  ATI  up  (the  title  would  correspond  to 
Mulavibhahga-vagga'),  which  contains  the  counterparts  to  MN  132,  MN  133,  MN  134,  MN  135,  MN 
136,  MN  137,  MN  138,  MN  139,  and  MN  140,  although  in  a  different  sequence. 

164  Cf.  above  p.  8  table  0.1. 

165  In  the  case  of  visible  form,  MN  138  at  MN  III  225,19  describes  how  “consciousness  follows  after  the 
sign  of  form,  is  tied  to  the  gratification  [derived  from]  the  sign  of  form,  is  bound  to  the  gratification 
[derived  from]  the  sign  of  form,  is  fettered  by  the  fetter  of  gratification  [derived  from]  the  sign  of  form”, 
rupanimittdnusdn  vinnanam  hoti,  rupanimitlassadagathitam  rupanimittassadavinibaddham  rupanimit- 
tassddasamyojanasamyuttam  (Be-MN  III  268,10,  Ce-MN  III  474,24  and  Se-MN  III  415,11:  rupanimit- 
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After  applying  the  same  treatment  to  the  complementary  case  of  not  getting  dis¬ 
tracted  externally,  the  Uddesavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallel  warn  against  attachment 
to  the  jhanas,166  describing  the  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  gratification  experienced 
through  the  four  jhanas.161  The  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  differs  from  the  Majjhi- 


tanusari ,  Be  and  Se:  “gadhitam  and  ° vinibandham ,  Ce  and  Se:  °sanhojanasamyuttam).  MA  164  at  T  I 
695at  1  depicts  the  same  in  the  following  manner:  “consciousness  feeds  on  the  sign  of  form,  conscious¬ 
ness  attaches  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sign  of  form,  consciousness  is  fettered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  sign  of 
form”,  IHlsffiffl,  IfiSfililfS,  concluding  that  “being  fettered  to  the  gratification  [de¬ 
rived  from]  the  sign  of  form,  the  mind  has  gone  out  externally  and  is  scattered”,  T' 

The  reference  to  the  ‘sign"  in  this  context  brings  to  mind  the  standard  instructions  for  sense- 
restraint,  which  similarly  enjoin  that  a  practitioner  should  avoid  taking  up  the  sign  in  order  to  steer 
clear  of  unwholesome  mental  reactions,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  107  at  MN  III  2,14:  “don’t  grasp  the  sign”,  md 
nimittaggahl,  and  its  counterpart  in  MA  144  at  T  I  652bl2:  “yet,  don’t  grasp  the  sign”, 

166  In  relation  to  the  first  jhdna,  MN  138  at  MN  III  226,12  applies  the  same  series  of  expressions  it  had  used 

earlier  in  relation  to  the  sign  of  sense-objects,  i.e.,  “consciousness  follows  after  the  happiness  and  rap¬ 
ture  of  seclusion,  is  tied  to  the  gratification  [derived  from]  the  happiness  and  rapture  of  seclusion,  is 
bound  to  the  gratification  [derived  from]  the  happiness  and  rapture  of  seclusion,  is  fettered  by  the  fetter 
of  gratification  [derived  from]  the  happiness  and  rapture  of  seclusion”,  vivekajapTtisukhdnusarT  vinna- 
nam  hoti  vivekajapitisukhassadagathitam  vivekajapitisukhassadavinibaddham  vivekajapitisukhassada- 
samyojanasamyuttam  (Be-MN  III  268,29,  Ce-MN  III  476,4,  and  Se-MN  III  416,13:  vivekajapTtisukhanu- 
sari,  Be  and  Se:  "gadhitam  and  ” vinibandham ,  Ce  and  Se:  °sannojanasamyuttam).  MA  164  at  T  I  695a25 
adopts  a  pattern  that  differs  from  its  earlier  examination  of  sense-objects,  as  in  relation  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  first  jhdna  it  describes  that  “consciousness  is  attached  to  the  gratification  [derived  from]  seclu¬ 
sion,  depends  on  it,  is  established  in  it,  is  conditioned  by  it,  and  is  fettered  by  it”,  fSIftiflittSjt,  Uxifk, 
f  tffe  (H®,  The  two  versions  agree  on  using  the  term  “mind”,  citta/i[ j,  in  the  heading  for  this 

section,  cf.  MN  138  at  MN  III  226,9  (except  for  Be-MN  III  268,26,  which  has  neither  citta  nor  vinndna 
in  this  sentence)  and  MA  164  at  T  I  695a23,  while  the  actual  exposition  employs  the  term  “conscious¬ 
ness”,  vinndna/ i®.  In  its  introductory  section,  MA  164  at  T  I  694b20  already  makes  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  “mind”,  while  the  corresponding  part  in  MN  138  at  MN  III  223,10  speaks  of  “consciousness”;  cf. 
also  Vetter  2000:  69.  Thus,  these  two  expressions  are  used  as  near  synonyms  in  both  versions,  a  usage 
found  (together  with  manas )  also  in  DN  1  at  DN  I  21,21  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  sems  ...  yid ...  mam 
par  shes  pa  in  Weller  1934:  26,22.  Another  example  of  such  concurrent  occurrence  can  be  found  in  SN 
12:61  at  SN  II  94.13  and  its  parallels  SA  289  at  T  II  81c7  and  fragment  S  474  folio  5V3  in  Tripathi 
1962:  30.  Yet  another  example  occurs  in  the  Catusparisat- siitra  and  its  parallels,  cf.  fragments  S  360 
folio  100R5-6  and  S  362  (6 1  )R7  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  17  and  36,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T 
1450  at  T  XXIV  134bl4  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in  Waldschmidt  1962:  321,10.  In  the  general  usage 
of  these  two  terms  in  the  Pali  discourses,  however,  vinndna  and  citta  take  on  different  shades  of  mean¬ 
ings.  Bodhi  2000:  769  note  154  succinctly  explains  that  “ vinndna  signifies  the  particularizing  aware¬ 
ness  through  a  sense  faculty  ...  as  well  as  the  underlying  stream  of  consciousness,  which  sustains  per¬ 
sonal  continuity  through  a  single  life  and  threads  together  successive  lives”,  whereas  “citta  signifies 
mind  as  the  centre  of  personal  experience,  as  the  subject  of  thought,  volition  and  emotion”;  cf.  also 
Anuruddha  2010:  96,  Johansson  1965,  Lee  2010,  Matthews  1983:  37-52,  McGovern  1872/1979:  132, 
Minh  Thanh  2001:  4,  Pieris  1980:  213,  Premasiri  2003a:  1-3,  Schmithausen  1987/2007:  426  note  820, 
Somaratne  2005,  Sugunasiri  1995:  415-416,  and  Swearer  1972:  358. 

167  MN  138  at  MN  III  226,13+20+27+34  examines  the  gratification  derived  from  the  happiness  and  rapture 
of  seclusion  (of  the  first  jhdna),  vivekajapitisukhassada,  from  the  happiness  and  rapture  of  concentra¬ 
tion  (of  the  second  jhdna),  samadhijapTtisukhassada,  from  the  equanimity  and  happiness  (of  the  third 
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ma-nikaya  version  in  as  much  as  it  extends  its  treatment  also  to  the  gratification  to  be 
derived  from  the  four  immaterial  attainments.168 

mn  hi  227  Both  discourses  turn  to  the  complementary  case,  when  jhana  practice  is  undertaken 
without  succumbing  to  attachment.  This  complementary  treatment  in  both  versions 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  practice  and  development  of  jhana  itself,  but  only  the 
wrong  attitude  to  it  that  comes  in  for  criticism. 

The  Uddesavibhahga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  continue  by  examining 
how  agitation  can  arise.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  agitation  arises  when 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  five  aggregates  one  has  one  of  the  following  notions: 
the  aggregate  is  the  self, 
the  self  possesses  the  aggregate, 
the  aggregate  is  in  the  self, 
the  self  is  in  the  aggregate.169 

Once  the  aggregate  changes  and  becomes  otherwise,  agitation  arises  due  to  clinging 
to  the  aggregate. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  approaches  the  same  topic  in  a  slightly  different  man¬ 
ner,  as  instead  of  taking  up  the  twenty  modes  of  construing  a  sense  of  self,  covered  in 
the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,170  it  describes  how  someone  becomes  attached  to  and 
mentally  established  in  an  aggregate,  considering  it  as  ‘I’  and  ‘mine’.  Such  attachment 
then  results  in  agitation  as  soon  as  the  respective  aggregate  changes  and  becomes  oth- 


jhana),  upekhasukhassada  (Be-MN  III  269,12,  Ce-MN  III  476,17,  and  S'-MN  III  417,3:  upekkhasukhas- 
sada),  and  from  the  neutral  feeling  (of  the  fourth  jhana),  adukkhamasukhassada.  MA  164  at  T 1 695a25+28 
and  T  I  695b3+6  similarly  takes  up  the  gratification  [derived  from]  seclusion,  the  gratification  [de¬ 
rived  from]  concentration,  the  gratification  [derived  from]  the  absence  of  rapture,  and 

the  gratification  [derived  from]  equanimity  together  with  purity  of  mindfulness, 

168  In  the  case  of  the  four  immaterial  attainments,  MA  164  at  T  I  695  b9+12+14+17  mentions  the  “gratifica¬ 
tion  [derived  from]  knowledge  of  space”,  the  “gratification  [derived  from]  knowledge  of  con¬ 
sciousness”,  the  “gratification  [derived  from]  knowledge  of  nothingness”,  and 

the  “gratification  [derived  from]  knowledge  of  the  absence  of  perception”, 

169  MN  138  at  MN  III  227,26  introduces  this  exposition  as  “agitation  due  to  not  clinging”,  anupada  pari- 
tassand,  a  reading  also  found  in  its  counterpart  in  MA  164  at  T  I  695c  19:  “not  clinging  [there]  is  agita¬ 
tion”,  'TSffnS'ffi-  This  reading  does  not  fit  the  context  and  one  would  rather  expect  the  heading  to  be 
“agitation  due  to  clinging”.  Bodhi  in  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1350  note  1253  comments  that  “this  read¬ 
ing  apparently  predates  the  commentaries,  for  [the  commentary]  accepts  anupada  as  correct”.  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  same  expression  in  MA  164  reinforces  the  impression  that  this  reading  is  quite  early, 
suggesting  that  an  error  occurred  at  an  early  stage  in  the  transmission  of  the  discourse.  Bodhi  draws 
attention  to  SN  22:7  at  SN  III  16,3,  where  a  similar  treatment  uses  the  heading  upada  paritassana, 
based  on  which  he  concludes  that  “we  may  safely  infer  that  the  Majjhima  reading  is  an  ancient  error 
that  should  be  discounted”.  Horner  1959:  275  note  4  also  follows  SN  22:7  against  the  reading  found  in 
MN  138.  The  parallel  to  SN  22:7,  SA  43  at  T  II  10c22,  does  indeed  speak  of  “clinging”,  although  it  re¬ 
lates  this  to  attachment  instead  of  agitation.  If 

170  Another  minor  difference  is  that  MN  138  at  MN  III  227,27  begins  its  treatment  by  speaking  of  the  un¬ 
learned  worldling,  followed  by  taking  up  the  learned  noble  disciple  for  its  complementary  examination 
of  the  absence  of  agitation  in  MN  138  at  MN  III  228,1 1 .  Instead  of  contrasting  the  unlearned  worldling 
with  the  noble  disciple,  MA  164  at  T  I  659cl9  and  T  I  696a8  has  in  both  cases  as  its  subject  a  monk. 
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erwise. 171  The  two  versions  continue  by  applying  their  respective  treatments  to  the 
complementary  case  of  not  becoming  agitated  due  to  not  clinging.172 

The  Uddesavibhahga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  conclude  with  the  MNII1229 
monks  reporting  Mahakaccana’s  exposition  to  the  Buddha,  who  approved  of  it  and 
lauded  Mahakaccana’s  wisdom. 


MN  139  Aranavibhanga-sutta 

The  Aranavibhanga-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  non-conflict”,  examines 
various  ways  of  avoiding  conflict.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga¬ 
ma}11’  A  section  of  this  discourse  has  also  been  preserved  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment.174 

The  Aranavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  begin  by  examining  the  mn  iii  230 
need  to  avoid  both  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  and  the  practice  of  self-mortifica¬ 
tion,  recommending  the  noble  eightfold  path  as  the  middle  path  that  is  aloof  from  these 

1 7S 

two  extremes. 

The  two  versions  reckon  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  to  be  a  low  practice  of  the 
commoner,  while  the  practice  of  self-mortification  is  according  to  them  ignoble  and 


171  In  the  case  of  the  aggregate  of  form,  MA  164  at  T  I  695c21  depicts  attachment  in  the  following  way: 

“he  is  not  separated  from  defilement  in  regard  to  form,  not  separated  from  desire  in  regard  to  form,  not 
separated  from  craving  in  regard  to  form,  not  separated  from  thirst  in  regard  to  form,  he  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  form,  searches  for  form,  is  attached  to  form,  established  in  form,  he  [considers]  ‘form,  then,  is  me’, 
‘form  is  mine”’,  iTBtfesfe,  T'HfeS,  Sifi,  fife,  feIPji 

feSSff,  with  the  result  that  “consciousness  grabs  and  takes  hold  of  form”, 

172  In  both  versions,  Mahakaccana  concludes  by  repeating  the  statement  made  by  the  Buddha,  with  the  mi¬ 
nor  difference  that,  according  to  MN  138  at  MN  III  228,32,  he  referred  to  this  statement  as  a  statement 
made  “to  us”  (no):  yam  kho  no,  avuso,  bhagava  sankhittena  uddesam  uddisitva  (Be-MN  III  271,16:  sam- 
khittena),  whereas  in  MA  164  at  T  I  696a27  he  just  speaks  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Buddha,  gjf 

■  As  according  to  both  versions  Mahakaccana  had  not  been  present  during  the  delivery 
of  this  statement  by  the  Buddha,  the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun  no  does  not  fit  the  context  and 
may  be  due  to  the  reciters  just  repeating  the  same  formulation  used  earlier  in  the  reflection  of  the  monks 
about  who  could  explain  this  statement,  a  reflection  that  appropriately  speaks  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Buddha  "to  us”.  The  same  difference  recurs  between  MN  18  at  MN  I  111.31  and  its  parallels  MA 
1 15  at  T  I  604c3  and  EA  40. 10  at  T  II  743bl  1 ,  as  well  as  between  MN  133  at  MN  III  195,24  and  its  par¬ 
allel  MA  165  at  T  I  697cl8. 

173  The  parallel  is  MA  169  at  T  I  701b-703c  and  has  the  title  “discourse  [spoken  among]  the  Kurus  on  [the 

subject  of]  non-conflict”,  While  MN  139  takes  place  in  Jeta's  Grove  by  SavatthI,  MA 

169  takes  place  among  the  Bhaggas  at  Kammasadhamma,  a  town  of  the  Kurus,  T  I  701b24: 
iMSiSlt,  SiHl  §!■  As  the  Bhagga  country  was  to  the  east  of  SavatthI,  whereas  the  Kuru  country  was 

to  its  west,  MA  169  seems  to  have  conflated  two  locations.  The  Vydkhyayukti  in  Lee  2001:  102,15  re¬ 
fers  to  the  present  discourse  as  nyon  mongs  pa  med  pa’i  mdo,  which  Skilling  2000b:  340  indicates  to 
correspond  to  Arana-siitra,  thereby  agreeing  with  MN  139  on  taking  the  main  topic  of  the  discourse  as 
its  title.  For  discourse  quotations  in  Abhidh-k-t  and  in  the  Vydkhyayukti  cf.  below  note  187. 

174  The  fragment  is  SHT  II  163a  (p.  15),  which  has  preserved  part  of  the  examination  of  different  language 
usages  found  in  MN  139  at  MN  III  234,31 . 

175  MN  139  at  MN  III  230,22  and  MA  169  at  T  I  701c7. 
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not  beneficial. 176  The  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  notes  that  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleas¬ 
ures  and  the  practice  of  self-mortification  are  both  beset  by  dukkha,  vexation,  despair, 
and  fever,  and  thus  are  both  the  wrong  path.177 

mn  hi  231  The  qualification  of  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  and  self-mortifications  as  wrong 
paths  beset  by  dukkha  is  also  found  in  both  versions  as  part  of  their  examination  of  the 
next  topic,  the  need  to  avoid  praising  and  disparaging  in  order  to  properly  teach  the 
Dharma. 

At  this  point,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version  also  explains  the  reasons  for  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  and  the  pursuit  of  self-mortification 
are  both  wrong  paths  and  beset  by  dukkha.  According  to  its  explanation,  both  are  seen 
to  be  the  wrong  path  and  beset  by  dukkha  once  one  realizes  that  sensual  pleasures  are 
impermanent,  unsatisfactory,  and  bound  to  change,178  and  once  one  sees  how  recluses 
and  Brahmins  inflict  pain  on  themselves  even  though  they  would  (by  nature)  be  averse 
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to  pam. 

mn  hi  232  The  Aranavibhahga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  take  up  the  eradication 
of  the  fetter  to  existence  as  a  third  instance  in  regard  to  which  one  should  avoid  prais¬ 
ing  and  disparaging.  Both  versions  explain  that,  as  long  as  this  fetter  is  not  eradicated, 
existence  has  not  been  transcended.180 

The  Madhyama-dgama  discourse  comes  out  with  a  fourth  instance  for  avoiding  prais¬ 
ing  and  disparaging.  This  fourth  instance  takes  up  the  search  for  happiness  within,181 
pointing  out  that  one  should  not  proclaim  that  those,  who  do  not  search  for  happiness 
within,  are  all  on  the  wrong  path  and  beset  by  dukkha,  as  in  this  way  one  would  be 
blaming  others. 

By  taking  up  the  topic  of  searching  for  happiness  within,  the  Madhyama-dgama  par¬ 
allel  offers  a  lead  over  to  the  subsequent  topic  in  both  versions,  which  is  indeed  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  within.  Before,  however,  taking  up  this  topic,  the  two  versions  con¬ 
clude  their  examination  of  praising  and  disparaging  by  explaining  how  to  properly 
teach  the  Dharma. 


176  MN  139  at  MN  III  230,22+24  and  MA  169  at  T  I  701c7+8. 

177  MN  139  at  MN  III  230,28  and  MN  III  231,4:  “this  state  is  beset  by  dukkha ,  vexation,  despair,  and  fever, 
it  is  the  wrong  path”,  sadukkho  eso  dhammo  sa-upaghato  sa-updyaso  saparildho  micchapatipadd. 

178  MA  169  at  T  I  701c22:  “sensual  pleasures  are  impermanent,  dukkha,  of  a  nature  to  be  worn  away”, 

%  JSS/'£- 

179  MA  169  at  T  I  701c27:  “recluses  and  Brahmins  who  would  be  afraid  of  pain  ...  on  going  forth  from 
home  into  homelessness  to  practise  the  path,  these  recluses  and  Brahmins  then  embrace  this  pain”, 

...  tm,  mm,  mm,  m f  %  te 

180  In  the  subsequent  treatment  of  this  topic,  Ee-MN  III  232,8  and  Ce-MN  III  486,30  actually  contrast  the 
fetter  to  existence  that  has  not  been  eradicated  with  the  fetter  of  “non-existence”  that  has  been  eradi¬ 
cated,  vibhavasamyojanam  pahmam.  Later  on.  however,  Ee-MN  III  233,5  and  Ce-MN  III  488,20,  speak 
of  the  eradicated  fetter  to  existence,  bhavasamyojanam  pahmam,  a  reading  found  throughout  in  the 
Burmese  and  Siamese  editions  and  also  in  the  corresponding  sections  in  MA  169  at  T  I  702a7  and  T  I 
702b8: 

181  MA  169  at  T  I  702a9:  Tp 
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According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version’s  presentation,  to  teach  the  Dharma  in¬ 
stead  of  praising  and  disparaging  takes  place  when  a  statement  is  not  formulated  by 
stating  that  “all  those”  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  etc.,  are  on  the 
wrong  path.  Instead,  to  properly  teach  the  Dharma  is  to  simply  speak  of  the  pursuit  as 
such.182  The  Madhyama-agama  version  makes  the  same  point. 

In  relation  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  within,  the  Aranavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Madh¬ 
yama-agama  parallel  recommend  in  similar  terms  that  the  ignoble  pleasure  of  the  senses 
should  be  avoided  and  the  inner  happiness  of  the  jhdnas  should  be  developed.183 

The  two  versions  continue  by  examining  what  types  of  speech  should  better  not  be 
employed.  They  agree  that: 

untrue  and  unbeneficial  words  should  under  all  circumstances  be  avoided, 
true  but  unbeneficial  worlds  are  also  better  not  spoken, 
true  and  beneficial  words  can  be  spoken  at  the  right  time.184 

Yet  another  perspective  on  speech  is  that,  according  to  both  versions,  hurried  speech 
should  be  avoided.  The  reason  is  that  speaking  hastily  will  tire  body  and  mind,  moreover, 
what  is  said  in  such  a  manner  will  be  unclear  and  therefore  difficult  to  understand.185 

The  Aranavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel  next  take  up  dogmatic 
insistence  on  local  dialects.186  Parts  of  this  topic  have  also  been  preserved  in  the  San- 


182  E.g.,  in  relation  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  MN  139  at  MN  III  232,17+13  recommends  to  teach 
the  Dharma  by  making  a  statement  in  this  manner:  "this  pursuit  ...  is  the  wrong  path”,  anuyogo  ...  mic- 
chapatipada  ti,  instead  of  proclaiming  that  “those  who  engage  in  this  pursuit  ...  they  all  are  ...  on  the 
wrong  path”,  ye  ...  anuyutta  ...  sabbe  te  ...  micchdpatipannd  ti. 

183  MN  139  at  MN  III  233,22  qualifies  sensual  happiness  not  only  as  worldly  and  ignoble,  but  also  as  milha- 
sukha ,  literally  "dung  [type  of]  happiness”  (for  the  term  cf.  also  the  dung  beetle  in  SN  17:5  at  SN  II 
228,24,  or  the  manure  mountain  in  AN  5:196  at  AN  III  241,20).  Chalmers  1927:  288  renders  milhasukha 
as  "foul  ...  ease”,  Horner  1959:  281  has:  “vile  happiness”,  and  Nanamoli  1995/2005:  1083  as  “filthy 
pleasure”,  whereas  Neumann  1896/1995:  1020  opts  for  a  literal  translation  as  “kotiges  Wohl”;  cf.  also 
Hare  1961:  242,  who  renders  another  occurrence  of  the  same  expression  as  "dung-like  ease”,  as  well  as 
the  similar  rendering  as  "dung-like  happiness”  in  Masefield  1986:  7).  MA  169  at  T  I  702c4  also  lists  the 
worldly  and  ignoble  happiness,  followed  by  explaining  that  this  type  of  happiness  is  “rooted  in  disease 
and  in  [being  like]  a  carbuncle”,  [pfTk,  but  does  not  have  a  counterpart  to  milhasukha. 

184  MN  139  at  MN  III  234,4  mentions  not  speaking  secret  words,  rahovadam  na  bhdseyya  (which  accord¬ 

ing  to  Ps  V  30,17  refers  to  malicious  speech),  nor  speaking  roughly  when  face  to  face,  sammukhd  na 
khinatn  bhane  ti  (Se-MN  III  428,16:  natikhinam),  and  then  continues  to  examine  these  two  alternatives 
from  the  perspective  of  the  three  types  of  speech  (i.e.  untrue  and  unbeneficial,  true  and  unbeneficial, 
true  and  beneficial).  MA  169  at  T  I  702cl7  instead  instructs:  “do  not  speak  in  an  insinuating  [manner] 
and  also  do  not  extol  [someone]  to  [his]  face”,  (with  jff  as  a  T?,  7C, 

{§,  and  H?  variant  reading  instead  of  3||,  a  reading  adopted  in  the  \%dfc  Madhyama-agama  edition  vol. 
3  p.  1517).  The  first  part  of  this  instruction  could  be  similar  to  MN  139,  in  the  sense  of  envisaging  some 
indirect  form  of  communication,  while  the  second  part  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  MN  139,  which  refers 
to  rough  speech  when  being  in  front  of  someone  else,  not  praise.  MA  169  then  takes  up  the  first  case  of 

from  the  same  three  perspectives,  but  does  not  apply  this  threefold  treatment  to  the  other  case 
of  “extolling  [someone]  to  [his]  face”. 

185  MN  139  at  MN  III  234,20  contrasts  "unhurriedly”,  ataramana ,  with  "hurriedly”,  taramana,  MA  169  at  T I 
702c26:  “speak  regularly  and  restrained,  do  not  speak  irregularly  and  unrestrained”, 
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skrit  fragment  and  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya .187 
The  parallel  versions  agree  in  listing  various  terms  for  a  bowl  to  illustrate  variations 
between  different  local  dialects  in  ancient  India.  The  Sanskrit  fragment  and  the  dis¬ 
course  quote  in  the  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  not  only  list  various 
words  for  a  “bowl”,  but  also  illustrates  language  variations  with  the  example  of  differ¬ 
ent  terms  employed  to  refer  to  a  “person”.188 

mn  hi  235  The  Aranavibhahga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgama  parallel  recapitulate  their  exposi¬ 
tion  by  taking  up  the  topics  covered  so  far  from  the  perspective  of  whether  such  con¬ 
duct  leads  to  conflict  or  to  absence  of  conflict.189  The  two  versions  conclude  with  the 
Buddha  encouraging  the  monks  to  undertake  what  leads  to  the  absence  of  conflict, 
praising  Subhuti  as  exemplary  in  this  respect.19" 


186  MN  139  at  MN  III  235,1  and  MA  169  at  T  I  703a4;  cf.  also  the  Abhidharmasamuccaya  in  Pradhan 
1950:  83,5.  Kalupahana  1999:  50  highlights  the  emphasis  in  this  passage  on  the  “practical  and  commu¬ 
nicative  value  of  concepts”,  instead  of  grasping  them  as  in  any  way  ultimate.  Norman  1992:  234  takes 
up  the  present  passage  as  an  example  for  dialect  variations  and  comments  that  the  Buddha  “in  the  course 
of  his  preaching  tours  ...  varied  his  language  to  suit  his  audience  ...  it  can  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  ...  were  not  restricted  to  a  single  dialect  or  language”; 
on  the  term  janapadanirutti  cf.  also  Norman  1980/1991:  129  and  Ruegg  2000:  288  note  14. 

1S7  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  46a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  50a2;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  1:43  in  Ejima  1989: 
49,17  or  Pradhan  1967:  31,14,  paralleling  MN  139  at  MN  III  234,30,  with  its  Chinese  parallels  in  T  1558 
at  T  XXIX  1  lb5  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  171a24.  For  counterparts  to  MN  139  at  MN  III  230,15-17  in 
Vydkhyayukti  literature  cf.  Skilling  2000b:  340. 

188  gppp  [[  !63aA3:  “a  ‘living  being’,  or  a  ‘man’,  or  a  ‘human  being’,  or  a  ‘person’,  or  a  ‘human’”,  (jTv)[o] 
vd  jantur-vd  [poso]  vd  pudgalo  vd  manujo',  cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  46b2  or  Q 
(5595)  tu  50a7.  Other  examples  of  such  listings  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  the  Prsthapala-sutra,  fragment 
423r6  in  Melzer  2006:  284,  in  the  Dharmaskandha,  fragment  4737  folio  19vl0  to  20rl  in  Dietz  1984: 
81,1.  in  the  Mahavyutpatti,  no.  4668-4676  in  Sakaki  1926:  311-312,  and  in  the  Sanghabhedavastu  in 
Gnoli  1977:  157,24.  A  series  of  different  terms  used  to  refer  to  a  being  are  also  listed  in  the  Jain  Viyd- 
hapannatti  2.14  in  Lalwani  1973b:  149,22. 

1S9  The  recapitulations  in  each  of  the  two  versions  do  not  seem  to  take  into  account  all  the  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  since  MN  139  does  not  mention  the  topic  of  the  fetter  to  existence,  although  both  ver¬ 
sions  covered  this  topic  earlier  and  MA  169  at  T  I  703a26  does  include  it  in  its  recapitulation.  MA  169 
in  turn  does  not  mention  the  topic  of  praising  and  blaming,  although  both  versions  took  up  this  topic 
earlier  and  MN  139  at  MN  III  236,6  includes  it  in  its  recapitulation. 

190  MA  169  at  T  I  703cl0  adds  to  this  a  verse  in  praise  of  Subhuti,  according  to  which  he  practised  true 
emptiness,  References  to  Subhuti's  qualities  recur  in  other  discourses,  although  with  some 

differences  in  the  qualities  that  are  highlighted.  The  list  of  outstanding  disciples  in  AN  1:14  at  AN  I 
24,8  takes  up  Subhuti’s  excellence  in  dwelling  free  from  conflict,  to  which  it  adds  his  worthiness  in  re¬ 
ceiving  gifts;  cf.  also  Maithrimurthi  2004:  205.  Ud  6:7  at  Ud  71,10  records  the  Buddha  praising  Subhuti 
for  his  meditative  abilities,  in  particular  for  his  removal  of  thoughts  and  his  ability  to  attain  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  immaterial.  According  to  Th  1,  in  what  tradition  reckons  to  be  his  own  verse,  Subhuti  high¬ 
lights  his  liberated  and  concentrated  state  of  mind.  The  listing  of  outstanding  disciples  in  EA  4.8  at  T  II 
558bl5  extols  Subhuti  for  his  continuous  delight  in  emptiness  concentration  and  his  ability  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  properly  the  meaning  of  emptiness,  T/S03 til,  followed  by  praising  him  for  his  reso¬ 

lution  on  being  established  in  the  peace  of  emptiness  and  his  sublime  and  virtuous  actions, 

fl-  Subhuti’s  understanding  of  emptiness  comes  up  for  praise  again  in  EA  22.3  at  T  II  663a4 
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MN  140  Dhatuvibhanga-sutta 

The  Dhatuvibhanga-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  elements”,  offers  a  de¬ 
tailed  instruction  on  the  elements.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Madhyama-aga- 
ma  and  in  an  individual  translation,191  in  addition  to  which  another  parallel  can  be  found 
in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
extant  in  Tibetan.192 

The  Dhcituvibhanga-sutta,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version,  and  the  discourse  quota¬ 
tion  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  begin  by  relating 
that  the  Buddha  had  come  to  the  place  of  a  potter  in  Rajagaha  and  asked  permission  to 
stay  overnight. 

The  individual  translation  precedes  the  same  event  with  a  narration  that  gives  some 
background  to  Pukkusati,  the  person  whom  the  Buddha  met  at  the  potter’s  place,  a 
narration  found  also  in  the  Pali  commentary  and  in  a  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avaddna 
collection.193  With  some  variations,  the  individual  translation,  the  Pali  commentary,  and 


and  in  EA  46.3  at  T  II  795c24.  Subhuti’s  being  outstanding  for  his  worthiness  to  receive  gifts  recurs  in 
the  *Karmavibliahgopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  161,17,  while  his  excellence  in  living  without  conflict  is 
mentioned  in  the  Avadanasataka  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  131,6  or  in  Vaidya  1958a:  232,23,  in  the  Vajrac- 
chedika  Prajndpdramitd,  cf.  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Conze  1957:  35,8  and  its  Chinese  translations  in  T 
220  at  T  VII  981bl7,  T  235  at  T  VIII  749cl0,  T  236a  at  T  VIII  753cl8.  T  237  at  T  VIII  763al6  (=  T 
236b  at  T  VIII  758b8),  T  238  at  T  VIII  768al4,  and  T  239  at  T  VIII  772c23,  and  in  the  Astasdhasrikd 
Prajndpdramitd,  cf.  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Mitra  1888:  20,8  and  its  Chinese  translation  in  T  227  at  T 
VIII  538b9;  cf.  also  T  223  at  T  VIII  234al2  and  T  VIII  238b21. 

191  The  parallels  are  MA  162  at  T  I  690a-692b,  entitled  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  the  six  elements”, 

(which  thereby  has  the  same  title  as  MA  163,  the  parallel  to  the  Salayatanavibhahga-sut- 
ta,  MN  137),  and  T  511  at  T  XIV  779a-781a,  entitled  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the  five  wishes 
of  King  Bimbisara”,  Pt  WSM.  According  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T 

511  was  translated  by  ZhI  Qian  (jJ/SIf).  MA  1 62  and  T  5 1 1  agree  with  MN  140  on  locating  the  discourse 
at  Rajagaha.  Parts  of  MA  162  have  been  studied  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  70  and  117-120.  Skilling 
1997a:  34  notes  a  reference  to  the  present  discourse  in  the  Agamaksudraka-vybkhyana  as  khams  drug  gi 
mam  par  dbye  ba,  which  would  correspond  to  Saddhatuvibhanga.  The  SahgTtiparyaya,  T  1536  at  T  T 
XXVI  394a24,  refers  to  the  present  discourse  as  the  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  the  six  elements”,  Ttd\- 

lES'M. 

192  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  34b6-43a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  38a2-46b5;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  1:35  in 
Ejima  1989:  38,1  or  Pradhan  1967:  24,10,  paralleling  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,10,  with  its  Chinese  coun¬ 
terparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  8c20  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  168cl5  (for  discourse  quotation  parallels  in 
Abhidh-k  to  the  listing  of  hair  (etc.)  as  manifestations  of  the  earth  element,  mentioned  in  MN  140  at 
MN  III  240,22,  cf.  above  p.  194  note  259).  Abhidh-k-t  agrees  with  MN  140  on  the  location  and,  as  part 
of  the  Buddha’s  announcement  of  what  he  will  teach,  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  35b5  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
39al  gives  the  title  of  the  discourse  as  khams  drug  rab  tu  main  par  'byed  pa,  “full  analysis  of  the  six 
elements”.  Another  brief  quote  can  be  found  at  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  34bl  or  Q  (5595) 
tu  37b4;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  1:35  in  Ejima  1989:  37,1  or  Pradhan  1967:  24,1,  with  its  Chinese  counter¬ 
parts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  8c9  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  168c2.  For  another  quote  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  be¬ 
low  note  195. 

193  Ps  V  33,21  and  T  21 1  at  T  IV  580cl9,  translated  in  Willemen  1999:  41-42.  T  51 1  at  T  XIV  779al0  dif¬ 
fers  from  these  two  in  as  much  as  it  begins  by  describing  five  wishes  made  by  King  Bimbisara  (these 
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the  Chinese  Dharmapada  Avadana  collection  report  that  Pukkusati  had  been  a  king  and 
friend  of  King  Bimbisara,  who  had  informed  Pukkusati  of  the  appearance  of  the  Buddha 
and  his  teaching.  This  had  inspired  Pukkusati  so  much  that  he  decided  to  go  forth  on 
his  own.  with  the  intention  of  approaching  the  Buddha  to  become  his  disciple. 
mn  hi  238  The  Dhatuvibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  Pukkusati,  who  was  already  re¬ 
siding  at  the  potter’s  place,  readily  agreed  to  share  the  place  with  the  Buddha,  whom  he 
did  not  recognize.  The  four  versions  describe  in  similar  terms  that  the  two  spent  most 
of  the  night  in  meditation.  After  this  a  conversation  began,  during  which  the  Buddha 
found  out  that  Pukkusati  had  gone  forth  on  his  account.  Without  revealing  his  identity, 
the  Buddha  thereon  decided  to  give  Pukkusati  a  teaching. 
mn  hi  239  This  teaching  in  all  versions  begins  by  mentioning: 
the  six  elements,194 
the  six  types  of  contact, 

the  eighteen  types  of  mental  exploration  that  are  based  on  these  contacts.195 

The  four  versions  continue  by  briefly  presenting  four  maxims,196  after  which  they 
turn  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  elements  mentioned  earlier.197 


five  wishes  are  also  mentioned  in  Vin  I  37,17).  The  relation  of  these  five  wishes  to  the  remainder  of  the 
discourse  is  tenuous,  even  though  they  account  for  the  title  of  T  511.  Regarding  the  similar  narrations 
found  in  the  Pali  commentary  and  T  511,  Nattier  2008:  165  note  6  observes  that  this  “demonstrates  that 
material  classified  as  a  commentary  in  one  tradition  (e.g.,  that  presented  by  Buddhaghosa)  could  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  sutra  itself  in  another  textual  lineage”.  A  to  some  degree  similar  narration  can  also  be 
found  in  the  first  part  of  the  Rudrayanavadana  of  the  Divyavaddna  in  Cowell  1886:  544,22  or  in  Vaid- 
ya  1999:  465,1. 

194  A  minor  difference  in  the  exposition  of  the  six  elements  is  that,  whereas  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,19  and 
MA  162  at  T  I  690b28  have  as  the  sixth  element  consciousness,  vinnana/sfc,  T  511  at  T  XIV  780al2 
speaks  instead  of  the  “mind”,  /[>,  a  character  that  usually  corresponds  to  citla.  When  taking  up  the  sixth 
sense,  to  which  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,25  refers  as  manas  and  MA  162  at  T  I  690c2  similarly  as  jf,  T 
511  at  T  XIV  780bl9  uses  the  same  /[>. 

195  A  discourse  quotation  from  an  exposition  of  the  six  elements  and  contacts  can  be  found  in  the  *Mahd- 
vibhasa,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  381c3;  for  a  discussion  of  the  eighteen  types  of  mental  explorations  cf.  the 
same  work,  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  716b6.  A  teaching  that  similarly  begins  with  the  six  elements,  the  six 
types  of  contact,  and  the  eighteen  types  of  mental  exploration  occurs  also  in  the  Siksdsamuccaya  in 
Bendall  1902/1970:  244,11.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  reference  to  the  eighteen  mental  ex¬ 
plorations  in  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,28  (or  in  MN  137  at  MN  III  216,29)  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  3:32 
in  Pradhan  1967:  146,22,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  53b29  and  T  1559  at  T 
XXIX  210bl8;  cf.  also  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  165b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  19 lbl .  A  discourse  quotation  par¬ 
alleling  the  subsequent  mental  explorations  of  pleasure  in  MN  140  at  MN  III  239,30  (or  in  MN  137  at 
MN  III  216,31)  can  be  found  in  Abhidh-k  3:32  in  Pradhan  1967:  147,10,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in 
T  1558  at  T  XXIX  53cl6  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  210c4. 

196  MN  140  at  MN  III  240,9  refers  to  these  as  four  “resolutions”,  adhitthana,  MA  162  at  T  I  690c9  as  “four 
spheres  of  establishment”,  ESfAjH,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  35b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  39a3  as  “four  reso¬ 
lutions”,  byin  gyis  brlabs  (D:  gyi  rlabs )  bzhi  pa,  while  T  511  varies,  cf.  T  XIV  780b27:  “four  solid  phe¬ 
nomena”,  I23JSI!?,  but  then  T  XIV  780b28:  “four  solid  intentions”,  HI?*-  Horner  1959:  286  note  1 
draws  attention  to  AN  3:61  at  AN  I  175,28,  where  the  six  elements,  the  six  types  of  contact,  and  the 
eighteen  types  of  mental  exploration  recur,  with  the  difference  that  they  are  followed  by  the  four  noble 
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The  Dhatuvibhahga-sutta  and  its  parallels  list  various  manifestations  of  the  five 
physical  elements,  found  within  oneself.198  They  conclude  that  any  instance  of  these 
elements,  whether  found  inside  or  outside  of  oneself,  should  be  contemplated  as  not- 
self  in  order  to  develop  detachment. 

In  regard  to  the  sixth  element  of  consciousness,  the  Dhatuvibhariga-sutta  and  its  par¬ 
allels  highlight  in  similar  ways  that  pleasant,  unpleasant  and  neutral  experiences  de¬ 
pend  on  contact,  hence  once  contact  ceases,  these  experiences  will  also  cease.199  The 
Dhatuvibhahga-sutta  illustrates  the  dependence  of  the  three  types  of  experience  on  the 
corresponding  type  of  contact  with  the  image  of  sticks  employed  to  make  a  fire,  a  com¬ 
parison  found  also  in  the  parallel  versions.200 

The  Dhatuvibhahga-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  describing  a  level  of  equanim¬ 
ity  that  can  be  directed  to  attaining  the  immaterial  spheres,  which  they  compare  to  a 


truths.  The  four  adhitthanas  can  also  be  found  in  DN  33  at  DN  III  229,18  and  in  its  Chinese  and  San¬ 
skrit  parallels,  DA  9  at  T  I  51al7  (where  they  are  introduced  as  “spheres”,  g||)  and  fragment  S  510R1  in 
Stache-Rosen  1968:  24. 

197  Unlike  the  other  versions,  T  51 1  at  T  XIV  780al3  has  this  detailed  examination  of  the  elements  already 
earlier,  when  listing  the  six  elements  together  with  the  six  types  of  contact  and  the  eighteen  mental  ex¬ 
plorations. 

198  Abhidh-k-t  also  offers  a  definition  of  the  external  element,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  37a3  or  Q  (5595) 
tu  40a8  for  the  case  of  earth.  A  comparable  exposition  in  the  Srdvakabhumi  also  gives  examples  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  external  earth  element,  cf.  Shukla  1973:  212,2  or  SSG  2007:  72,11  and  T  1579  at  T 
XXX  430a22.  A  noteworthy  variation  in  the  listings  of  the  internal  elements  is  that  MA  162  at  T I  690c22, 
T  5 1 1  at  T  XIV  780al9,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  37a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  40b5  mention  the  brain,  includ¬ 
ing  it  under  manifestations  of  the  water  element;  cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  117.  According  to 
Vism  240,24,  the  brain  should  be  understood  to  be  implicitly  included  under  bone  marrow,  which  MN 
140  at  MN  III  240,24  lists  under  the  earth  element,  so  that  on  this  explanation  the  brain  would  be  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  earth  element.  The  brain  is  included  under  the  water  element  also  in  MA  30  at  T  I  465a27; 
cf.  also  the  Sravakabhumi,  Shukla  1973:  213,8  or  SSG  2007:  74,4  and  T  1579  at  T  XXX  430a26.  EA  28.4 
at  T  II  652al9,  however,  reckons  the  brain  as  part  of  the  earth  element. 

199  While  MN  140  at  MN  III  242,11  applies  this  treatment  to  experiences  that  are  sukha,  dukkha,  or  aduk- 
khamasukha,  MA  162  at  T  I  691b4  lists  and  then  examines  HHH,  ifat,  Jft®,  Jit®,  fet®,  thereby  add¬ 
ing  mental  pleasure  and  mental  displeasure,  corresponding  to  somanassa  and  domanassa ,  to  the  three 
feeling  tones  taken  into  account  in  MN  140,  a  difference  already  noted  by  Lin  Li-Kouang  1949:  260- 
261  note  8.  The  same  fivefold  presentation  recurs  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  38b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  42a7, 
which  covers  bde  ba,  sdug  bsngal,  yid  bde  ba,  yid  mi  bde  ba  and  btang  snyoms.  At  a  later  point,  how¬ 
ever,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  summary  of  the  present  exposition,  MA  162  at  T  I  691  c5  speaks  only  of 
"these  three  feelings”,  ifctHjf;.  This  suggests  the  fivefold  presentation  to  be  a  later  expansion  of  what 
originally  was  only  a  treatment  of  the  three  types  of  feeling  found  also  in  MN  140.  The  corresponding 
part  in  Abhidh-k-t,  however,  speaks  of  “four  feelings”,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  39bl  or  Q  (5595)  tu  42b8: 
tshor  ba  bzhi  po.  T  511  at  T  XIV  780b29  refers  only  to  the  three  feelings,  although  it  differs  from  the 
other  version  by  not  examining  their  dependence  on  contact.  This  part  of  T  511  is  rather  cryptic  and 
may  have  suffered  from  textual  loss. 

200  MN  140  at  MN  III  242,32,  MA  162  at  T  I  691b27,  T  51 1  at  T  XIV  780c3,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
39a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  42b6.  The  same  simile  as  an  illustration  of  the  dependent  nature  of  the  three  types 
of  feeling  on  contact  recurs  in  SN  36:10  at  SN  IV  215,21,  but  is  absent  from  the  parallel  version  SA 
466  at  T  II  1 19al  1 . 
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goldsmith  who  refines  gold  until  it  is  pure  and  wieldy  in  order  to  make  ornaments  and 
jewellery.201 

mn  hi  244  In  agreement  with  its  parallels,  the  Dhatuvibhanga-sutta  indicates  that,  after  realizing 
the  true  nature  of  the  immaterial  attainments,  the  meditating  monk  goes  beyond 
them.202 

The  Dhatuvibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  someone  who  has  reached  this 
level  of  detachment  and  experiences  feelings  limited  by  the  body  or  by  life  will  simply 
reflect  that  after  death  all  that  is  felt  will  come  to  an  end,203  similar  to  an  oil  lamp  that 
will  be  extinguished  once  the  wick  and  the  oil  are  used  up.204 
mn  hi  245  The  three  versions  continue  by  taking  up  four  maxims,205  according  to  which: 
to  destroy  all  dukkha  is  to  reach  the  peak  of  wisdom,206 
to  realize  liberation  is  to  attain  the  supreme  truth,207 
to  abandon  all  attachments  is  to  accomplish  supreme  relinquishment, 
to  overcome  all  defilements  is  to  find  supreme  peace.208 
mn  hi  246  The  parallel  versions  next  turn  to  various  modes  of  mental  speculation.209  According 
to  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  account,  a  sage,  who  is  beyond  such  conceivings,  will  not  be  born, 
grow  old,  or  pass  away.210  The  Chinese  version  does  not  speak  of  not  being  born,  grow- 


201  MN  140  at  MN  III  243,12,  MA  162  at  T  I  691cl0,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  39b4  or  Q  (5595)  lu 
43a4.  The  simile  is  also  found  in  T  511  at  T  XIV  780c5. 

202  MN  140  at  MN  III  244,19,  MA  162  at  T  I  692a2.  T  511  at  T  XIV  780cl  1.  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
40a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  43b5. 

203  MN  140  at  MN  III  244,34,  MA  162  at  T  I  692a3,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  40a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  43b6. 
This  part  does  not  have  a  counterpart  in  T  511.  MN  140  precedes  this  treatment  by  referring  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  full  liberation,  followed  by  describing  the  arahant’s  detached  attitude  towards  the  three  types 
of  feeling.  Such  a  description  is  not  found  in  MA  162  or  in  Abhidh-k-t. 

204  After  the  examination  of  feelings,  illustrated  by  the  simile  of  the  lamp,  Abhidh-k-t  refers  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  full  liberation,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  40b3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  44a3,  which  it  has  again  after  the 
exposition  on  conceivings,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  41b5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  45a6. 

205  A  counterpart  to  the  present  passage  can  be  found  in  the  Sahgitiparydya ,  T  1536  at  T  XXVI  394a25  to 
T  XXVI  394b  15. 

206  While  MN  140  at  MN  III  245,15  presents  the  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of  all  dukkha,  sabbaduk- 
khakkhaye  hdna,  as  the  peak  of  wisdom,  MA  162  at  T  I  692al2  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  40b4  or  Q 
(5595)  tu  44a5  apply  the  same  to  having  reached  the  destruction  of  the  influxes,  'MM/zas  pa  zad pa. 

207  While  MN  140  at  MN  III  245,17  qualifies  Nirvana  as  the  supreme  truth,  tam  saccam  yam  amosadham- 
mam  nibbdnam,  MA  162  at  T  I  692al3  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  40b5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  44a5  present  li¬ 
beration,  ffl^lrnam  par  grol  ba,  as  the  supreme  truth. 

208  The  overcoming  of  lust,  anger,  and  delusion  is  also  mentioned  in  T  511  at  T  XIV  780c  18. 

209  The  terminology  employed  in  this  context  differs  considerably.  MN  140  at  MN  III  246,13  speaks  of 
these  speculations  as  “conceivings”,  mannita,  MA  162  at  T  I  692a22  presents  them  as  forms  of  “elevat¬ 
ing  oneself’,  §  lj§,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  41a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  44b4  qualifies  these  as  manifestations  of 
“instability”,  mi  brtan  pa,  followed  by  later  on  indicating  that  each  of  these  occasions  the  arising  of 
craving,  sred  par  ’gyur  ba.  The  corresponding  section  in  T  51 1  at  T  XIV  780c23  similarly  refers  to  “in¬ 
stability”  or  “motion”,  §jjj.  An  occurrence  of  mannati  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  4,27  has  as  its  counterpart  in 
MA  106  at  T  I  596b21  the  term  “to  speculate”,  §f. 

210  MN  140  at  MN  III  246,21  explains  that  in  the  case  of  the  sage  “there  is  nothing  in  him  by  which  he 
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ing  old,  or  dying,  but  instead  describes  that  the  mental  peace  accomplished  in  this  way 
leads  to  transcending  dislikes,  sadness,  vexation,  and  fear,  and  to  attaining  Nirvana.211 
The  Chinese  discourse  continues  with  the  standard  description  of  full  liberation,212  which 
in  the  Pali  version  already  occurred  at  an  earlier  point,  while  the  Tibetan  version  has 
the  same  twice,  earlier  and  at  the  present  junction  (see  table  14.4). 

Table  14.4:  Exposition  on  Wisdom  in  MN  140  and  Some  of  its  Parallels213 


MN  140 


MA  162 


Abhidh-k-t 


5  elements  (1) 
feelings  and  contact  (2) 
immaterial  attainments  (3) 
full  awakening  (4) 
feelings  and  death  (5) 
four  maxims  (6) 
speculations  on  self  (7) 


5  elements  (— *  1) 
feelings  and  contact  (— *•  2) 
immaterial  attainments  (— » 3) 
feelings  and  death  (— ►  5) 
four  maxims  (— ►  6) 
speculations  on  self  (— ►  7) 
full  awakening  (— ►  4) 


5  elements  (—>  1) 
feelings  and  contact  (—>  2) 
immaterial  attainments  (— » 3) 
feelings  and  death  (— *  5) 
full  awakening  (—>  4) 
four  maxims  (— *  6) 
speculations  on  self  (— >  7) 
full  awakening  (— »  4) 


The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’ s  com¬ 
mentary  indicate  that  Pukkusati  attained  stream-entry  while  listening  to  this  exposi¬ 
tion.214  All  versions  report  that  Pukkusati,  on  realizing  that  he  had  met  his  teacher, 
apologized  for  not  having  recognized  the  Buddha  and  not  having  treated  him  with  the 

7 1  S 

proper  respect.” 


might  be  bom,  not  being  born  how  could  he  age,  not  aging  how  could  he  die”,  tarn  pi  ’ssa  ...  n’  atthi 
yena  jdyetha,  ajdyamdno  kim  jiyyissati ,  ajiyyamano  kim  miyyissati  (Be-MN  III  289,24:  tan  hi  ’ssa,  Be 
and  Ce-MN  1 508,3 1 :  jTyissati,  ajiyamano,  and  miyissati)! ,  a  reasoning  similarly  found  in  D  (4094)  mngon 
pa,  ju  41b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  45a5:  ’di  nyid  rgyu  dang  rkyen  med pas,  skye  ba  medpa’o,  ma  skyes  (D  adds: 
pa)  na  gang  las  rga  bar  ’gyur  zhing,  ma  rgas  na  gang  las  ’chi  bar  ’gyur  la.  Karunadasa  1991:  62  ex¬ 
plains  that,  although  “decay  and  death  as  physical  facts  cannot  be  overcome  with  the  attainment  of  Nib- 
bana”,  yet,  “since  the  liberated  saint  ( arahant )  does  not  identify  himself  with  the  five  khandhas  ...  he 
has  won  a  psychological  victory  over ...  decay  and  death.  The  experience  of  decay  and  death  is  there  only 
when  one  identifies  oneself  with  what  is  subject  to  decay  and  death”;  cf.  also  Tilakaratne  2008:  100. 

211  MA  162  at  T  I  692bl:  “there  is  nothing  [in  him]  any  more  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  dislike;  as  there  is 

no  dislike,  there  is  then  no  sadness;  there  being  no  sadness,  there  is  then  no  worry;  there  being  no  worry, 
there  is  then  no  vexation;  there  being  no  vexation,  there  is  then  no  agitation;  because  of  this  absence  of 
agitation,  he  will  [attain]  Nirvana”,  T'SilR'IS.  T' 

212  MA  162  at  T  I  692b4. 

213  The  present  survey  does  not  take  into  account  T  511,  whose  exposition  differs  considerably  from  the 
other  versions,  making  it  difficult  to  adequately  represent  this  version  in  the  context  of  the  above  table. 

214  MA  162  at  T  I  692b6  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  42al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  45bl . 

215  MN  140  at  MN  III  247,1  reports  that  Pukkusati  made  a  formal  confession  of  having  used  the  inappro¬ 
priate  address  “friend”,  avuso,  which  has  as  its  counterpart  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  42a3  or  Q  (5595) 
tu  45b4  the  expression  tshe  dang  tdan  pa.  While  T  511  does  not  report  him  using  any  mode  of  address, 
according  to  MA  162  at  T  I  690a28  Pukkusati  had  earlier  used  the  address  “dear  sir”,  H,  which  he  then 
confessed  at  MA  162  at  T  I  692bl3.  Elsewhere,  however,  MA  162  at  T  I  690b7+13  records  Pukkusati 
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mn  in  247  While  the  Madhyama-agama  version  ends  at  this  point,  the  other  versions  continue  by 
narrating  that  Pukkusati  was  killed  by  a  cow.  The  monks  reported  this  accident  to  the 
Buddha,  who  according  to  the  Pali  version  and  the  individual  translation  told  them  that 
Pukkusati  had  become  a  non-returner,216  whereas  according  to  the  Tibetan  version 
Pukkusati  passed  away  as  an  arahant.217 

A  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  its  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama  concord 
with  the  Pali  version  and  the  individual  translation  by  reporting  that  Pukkusati  had 
been  reborn  in  a  realm  where  non-returners  take  birth.218 


MN  141  Saccavibhaiiga-sutta 

The  Saccavibhanga-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  the  truths”,  records  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  four  noble  truths  delivered  by  Sariputta.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in 
the  Madhyama-cigama,  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-agama,  and  a  parallel  in  an  individ¬ 
ual  translation.219 

mn  hi  248  The  Saccavibhanga-sutta  begins  with  the  Buddha’s  declaration  that  at  the  Deer  Park 
near  Varanasi  he  had  set  in  motion  the  wheel  of  Dharma  by  teaching  the  four  noble 
truths.220  The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  instead  proclaim 


using  the  address  |f  rf ,  the  usual  counterpart  to  avuso  in  Madhyama-agama  discourses.  Another  note¬ 
worthy  point  is  that  MN  140  MN  III  247,4,  MA  162  at  T  I  692bl4,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  42a4  or 
Q  (5595)  tu  45b5  agree  that  the  Buddha  addressed  Pukkusati  as  bhikkhutYh  Yr/dge  slong ,  even  though  at 
this  point  he  had  not  yet  received  full  ordination  (T  511  at  T  XIV  781a3  does  not  record  any  form  of 
address).  A  similar  instance  of  such  a  more  informal  use  of  bhikkhu  can  be  found  in  MN  26  at  MN  I 
170,23  and  MN  36  at  MN  I  247,14,  where  the  five  companions  of  the  bodhisattva  are  referred  to  as  the 
“five  bhikkhus”. 

216  MN  140  at  MN  III  247,31  and  T  51 1  at  T  XIV  781al2,  the  same  is  also  reported  in  T  21 1  at  T  IV  581a24, 
translated  in  Willemen  1999:  43. 

217  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  43a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  46b3. 

218  SN  1:50  at  SN  I  35,10  (or  SN2  50  at  SN2  I  75,14)  and  SA  595  at  T  II  159bl4. 

219  The  parallels  are  MA  31  at  T  I  467a-469c,  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643a-c,  and  T  32  at  T  I  814b-816c.  Accord¬ 

ing  to  the  information  given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  32  was  translated  by  An  Shigao  (StISiSi),  an  attri¬ 
bution  that  according  to  Zacchetti  2010a:  253  is  probably  correct.  MA  31  has  the  title  “discourse  on  an 
analysis  of  the  noble  truths”,  T  32  has  the  title  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on  the 

four  truths”,  The  qualification  “spoken  by  the  Buddha”,  {% ij£,  occurs  frequently  in  the 

title  of  individual  translations  (cf.  above  p.  23  note  4).  In  the  present  case,  appears  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  T  32  somewhat  automatically,  without  proper  consideration  of  its  contents,  as  the  main  part  of 
the  discourse  is  not  “spoken  by  the  Buddha”,  but  rather  by  Sariputta.  While  MN  141  is  located  in  the 
Deer  Park  by  Varanasi,  the  three  parallel  versions  take  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthl.  MA  31  has 
been  studied  by  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  23-24,  56,  59,  96-98,  and  122-126.  A  translation  of  EA  27.1 
can  be  found  in  Analayo  2006e.  Harrison  1997:  277  lists  T  32  among  translations  by  An  Shigao  that 
may  stem  from  an  Ekottarika-agama  collection. 

220  According  to  SA  389  at  T  II  105a25  (translated  in  Analayo  2012f)  and  SA2  254  at  T  II  462cl0,  the 
four  aspects  of  this  basic  scheme  of  the  four  noble  truths  correspond  to  four  qualities  of  a  doctor,  who 
needs  to  be  able  to  identify  a  disease,  to  diagnose  its  cause,  to  know  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  actual  cure  until  the  disease  is  over;  cf.  also  the  Saundaranandakavya  16:41  in  Johnston 
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that  past,  present,  and  future  Tathagatas  teach  these  four  noble  truths,221  while  the  Ekot- 
tarika-agama  account  simply  declares  that  the  Buddha  always  taught  and  explained  the 
four  truths.222 

Notably,  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  speaks  only  of  “four  truths”,  without  employ¬ 
ing  the  qualification  “noble”.223  The  same  is  the  case  in  other  discourses  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,224  in  discourses  from  the  partially  preserved  Samyukta-agama ,225  as  well  as  in  sev¬ 
eral  Vinayas.226  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  qualification  may  be  a  later  addi¬ 
tion  to  formulations  of  the  four  noble  truths.227 

The  Saccavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  agree  in  reporting  that  the  Buddha 
told  the  assembled  monks  that  Sariputta  was  able  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  four 
noble  truths.228  The  Buddha  further  explained  that,  while  Sariputta  led  disciples  to  the 


1928:  116,17,  and  the  discussion  in  Halbfass  1991/1992:  246,  Kern  1896:  46-47,  Wezler  1984:  319- 
320,  andZysk  1991:  38. 

221  MA  31  at  T  I  467b4  and  T  32  at  T  I  814bl4. 

222  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643a27. 

223  For  a  more  detailed  examination  cf.  Analayo  2006e. 

224  EA  4.1  at  T  II  557a20,  EA  24.5  at  T  II  619a9,  EA  25.1  at  T  II  631a8,  EA  26.9  at  T  II  639b8,  EA  28.1  at 
T  II  649b20,  EA  28.3  at  T  II  650bl7,  EA  29.6  at  T  II  657c29,  EA  29.9  at  T  II  658c9,  EA  30.2  at  T  II 
659c25,  EA  30.3  at  T  II  665b8,  EA  31.9  at  T  II  672c20,  EA  37.8  at  T  II  714c5,  EA  37.10  at  T  II  717a25, 
EA  39.8  at  T  II  733a25,  EA  41.2  at  T  II  745al7,  EA  42.4  at  T  II  753c6,  and  EA  45.5  at  T  II  773bl  1  (not 
taking  into  account  verses,  where  the  absence  of  the  qualification  ‘noble’  could  be  due  to  the  need  to  fit 
the  syllable  count).  The  same  is  also  absent  from  T  32. 

225  SA2  81  at  T  II  402a23,  SA2  92  at  T  II  405bl5,  SA2  152  at  T  II  431b2I,  and  SA2  184  at  T  II  439cl3  refer 
to  the  “four  truths”  (not  taking  into  account  verses).  SA2  322  at  T  II  481c8  uses  the  expression  “four 
truths”,  but  then  at  T  II  481cl0  refers  to  the  “four  noble  truths”.  SA2  198  at  T  II  445b9  qualifies  only 
the  first  truth  as  a  "noble  truth”,  while  the  other  three  are  simply  “truths”.  A  similar  pattern  occurs  in 
SA2  340,  which  at  T  II  487b20  qualifies  the  first  truth  as  a  “noble  truth”,  and  then  turns  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  without  bringing  in  any  truth  qualification  at  all. 

226  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  speaks  only  of  the  “four  truths”  in  T  1428  at  T  XXII  606al9  and  at  T  XXII 
910a4,  but  then  uses  the  qualification  "noble”  in  its  version  of  the  Buddha’s  first  discourse  at  T  XXII 
788al4.  The  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  speaks  of  the  “four  truths”  in  T  1421  at  T  XXII  105bl2,  but  then  uses 
the  qualification  "noble”’  in  its  version  of  the  first  discourse  at  T  XXII  104b28.  The  Sarvastivada  Vina¬ 
ya  refers  to  the  “four  truths”  in  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  122b23,  at  T  XXIII  122cl+9,  at  T  XXIII  131c25,  at  T 
XXIII  193all,  at  T  XXIII  244bl2,  and  at  T  XXIII  368bl6.  but  then  uses  the  qualification  “noble”  in  its 
version  of  the  first  discourse  at  T  XXIII  448bl9. 

227  For  arguments  in  support  of  this  suggestion  cf.  Norman  1982/1984;  cf.  also  id.  1990/1993b  and  Weller 
1940. 

228  While  in  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,23  the  Buddha  highlighted  the  wisdom  of  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggal¬ 
lana  and  encouraged  the  monks  to  frequent  these  two,  according  to  MA  31  at  T  I  467bl0  and  T  32  at  T 
I  814b21  he  only  praised  Sariputta,  making  use  of  a  string  of  epithets  similar  to  those  used  in  MN  111 
at  MN  III  25,5  to  describe  Sariputta’ s  wisdom.  In  regard  to  the  difference  between  praises  given  to  Sa¬ 
riputta  and  Mahamoggallana  or  only  to  Sariputta,  it  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,22 
qualifies  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana  as  "helpful”  to  their  fellow  monks,  anuggahaka,  a  qualification 
that  recurs  in  relation  to  Sariputta  only  in  SN  22:2  at  SN  III  5,32  and  in  SN  47:13  at  SN  V  162,28.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643b8,  the  Buddha  simply  told  the  monks  to  associate  with  Sariputta  and 
Mahamoggallana  and  hold  them  in  high  regard. 
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attainment  of  stream-entry,  Mahamoggallana  led  them  further  on  to  full  awakening,229 
which  the  Buddha  compared  to  the  roles  performed  by  a  mother  (who  nourishes  the 
foetus  in  her  womb  and  gives  birth)  and  the  role  of  a  foster  mother  (who  then  raises  the 
child).230 

mn  iii  249  According  to  all  versions,  the  Buddha  retired  to  his  dwelling,  whereon  Sariputta  gave 
a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  topic  broached  by  the  Buddha. 

When  defining  dukkha ,  according  to  the  Majjhima-nikciya  and  Ekottarika-agama  ac¬ 
counts  Sariputta  mentioned  sorrow  and  dejection,  aspects  of  dukkha  not  covered  in  the 
Madhyama-dgama  discourse  or  in  the  individual  translation.231  The  three  Chinese  ver¬ 
sions  agree  in  mentioning  disease,  association  with  what  is  disliked,  and  dissociation 
from  what  is  liked,232  aspects  of  dukkha  not  explicitly  taken  into  account  in  the  Sacca- 
vibhahga-sutta,  although  the  same  can  be  found  in  the  Pali  version  of  what  according 
to  tradition  was  the  first  discourse  delivered  by  the  Buddha,  the  Dhammacakkapavat- 

233 

tana-sutta. 

The  Saccavibhahga-sutta ,  the  Madhyama-dgama  version,  and  the  individual  transla¬ 
tion  continue  by  explaining  each  of  the  terms  mentioned  in  their  definition  of  dukkha.234 
While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  only  defines  the  term  birth,  the  Madhyama-dgama 
version  and  the  individual  translation  also  explain  why  birth  is  dukkha,  highlighting  that 


229  According  to  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,25,  Sariputta  leads  others  to  the  fruit  of  stream-entry,  while  Maha¬ 
moggallana  leads  them  to  the  highest.  MA  31  at  T  I  467bl7  reports  that  Sariputta  guides  others  to  the 
attainment  of  right  view,  while  Mahamoggallana  leads  them  higher,  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes. 
EA  27.1  at  T  II  643bll  describes  Sariputta  teaching  so  that  others  reach  insight  into  the  four  truths, 
while  Mahamoggallana  leads  them  to  the  destruction  of  the  influxes.  T  32  at  T  I  814b26  indicates  that 
Sariputta  “can  teach  [how  to]  follow  the  path”,  i'tffr  IS®,  while  Mahamoggallana  “can  teach  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  path”, 

230  MN  141  at  MN  III  248,23,  MA  31  at  T  I  467bl9,  and  T  32  at  T  I  814b28.  According  to  EA  27.1  at  T  II 
643bl0,  the  Buddha  spoke  of  Sariputta  as  a  mother  and  father  to  living  beings,  xplzkl-Iiy.'  ift  which  may 
be  a  transmission  or  translation  error  of  a  comparison  similar  to  the  one  found  in  the  other  versions. 

231  MN  141  at  MN  III  249,10  lists:  “sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  dejection,  and  despair”,  sokaparidevaduk- 
khadomanassupayasa,  while  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643bl8  lists:  “dejection,  sorrow,  and  vexation”,  Jg,  'fjjj. 

232  MA  31  at  T  I  467b29,  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643bl8,  and  T  32  at  T  I  814c7.  Disease,  association  with  what  is 
not  liked,  and  dissociation  from  what  is  liked  are  also  mentioned  in  the  definition  of  dukkha  in  the  par¬ 
allels  to  MN  9,  cf.  MA  29  at  T  I  462a27,  SA  344  at  T  II  95a2,  and  folio  17  V12  in  TripathI  1962:  52.  In 
this  case,  Ee-MN  I  48,32  and  Ce-MN  I  1 14,20  mention  disease,  while  Be-MN  I  59,27  and  Se-MN  I  88,22 
mention  association  with  what  is  not  liked  and  dissociation  from  what  is  liked,  cf.  also  above  p.  69. 
Disease,  sorrow  and  pain,  etc.,  and  association  with  what  is  not  liked,  together  with  dissociation  from 
what  is  liked,  occur  in  the  definitions  of  dukkha  given  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya ,  T  1 42 1  at  T  XXII  1 04c  1 . 
Disease  and  association  with  what  is  not  liked,  together  with  dissociation  from  what  is  liked,  are  also 
found  in  the  corresponding  definition  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya.  T  1428  at  T  XXII  788al6,  and  in 
the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  128b4. 

233  SN  56:11  at  SN  V  421,19  and  Vin  I  10,26.  The  Ee  edition  of  DN  22  at  DN  II  305.2  also  mentions  dis¬ 
ease,  while  Be-DN  II  243,17,  Ce-DN  II  478,  and  Se-DN  II  341,1  mention  association  with  what  is  not 
liked  and  dissociation  from  what  is  liked;  for  a  survey  of  the  parallel  versions  cf.  Chung  2006. 

234  MN  141  at  MN  III  249,14,  MA  31  at  T  I  467c2,  and  T  32  at  T  I  814c8,  explanations  not  given  in  EA 
27.1.  The  explanations  found  in  MN  141  recur  in  DN  22  at  DN  II  305,6. 
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on  being  born  one  experiences  bodily  and  mental  pain,  bodily  heat  and  mental  fever, 
whereby  one  is  afflicted  and  troubled.235 

In  relation  to  disease,  a  manifestation  of  dukkha  not  covered  in  the  Saccavibhahga- 
suttci ,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  list  various  afflic¬ 
tions  and  diseases.236  According  to  the  same  two  versions,  association  with  what  is  dis¬ 
liked  and  dissociation  from  what  is  liked  refers  to  disagreeable  or  agreeable  experi¬ 
ences  that  take  place  by  way  of  the  six  senses  or  by  way  of  the  six  elements  (i.e.,  the 
four  material  elements,  space,  and  consciousness).237 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  agree  with  the  Saccavi-  mn  m  250 
bhahga-sutta  that  not  obtaining  what  is  wished  for  stands  for  the  impossibility  to  be  free 
from  birth,  old  age,  and  death,  etc.,  by  mere  wishing.  These  two  Chinese  versions  ad¬ 
ditionally  mention  the  wish  to  change  pain  into  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  wish  for  pleas¬ 
ure  to  last  forever,  these  being  another  two  instances  where  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve 
what  one  would  wish.238 

While  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  the  Madhyama-agama  discourses  round  up  their  ex¬ 
amination  of  dukkha  by  simply  listing  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging,239  the 
individual  translation  additionally  points  out  that  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  cling¬ 
ing  are  dukkha  because  they  are  impermanent  and  subject  to  disease,  old  age,  etc.240 
The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  conclude  their  exposition 


235  MA  31  at  T  I  467c5  and  T  32  at  T  I  814cl  1,  explanations  both  versions  repeat  for  old  age  and  death. 

236  MA  31  at  T  I  467c22  and  T  32  at  T  I  815a2,  a  listing  that  brings  to  mind  AN  10:60  at  AN  V  110,1. 

237  MA  31  at  T  I  468al4  and  T  32  at  T  I  815a27. 

238  MA  31  at  T  I  468b9  and  T  32  at  T  I  815b27  (both  deal  in  the  same  way  with  disagreeable  and  agreeable 
thoughts). 

235  In  relation  to  the  standard  reference  to  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  in  formulations  of  the 
first  noble  truth,  Vetter  1998:  384  notes  that  in  some  instances  a  reading  can  be  found  that  adds  pi  to 
this  formulation,  so  that  the  statement  reads  sankhittena  pane’  upadanakkhandha  pi  dukkha  (e.g.,  Vin  I 
10,29).  He  then  suggests  (p.  386)  that  sankhittena  may  only  mean  that  "this  is  a  short  remark  that  has  to 
be  explained  to  the  neophyte  who  does  not  know  what  the  five  upadanakkhandhas  are  and/or  why  they 
are  called  dukkha”,  proposing  that  the  pi  indicates  the  reference  to  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by] 
clinging  to  be  another  alternative  instance  of  what  is  dukkha,  instead  of  being  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  listed  before.  Yet,  SN  56:13  at  SN  V  425,17  defines  the  first  noble  truth  by  only  listing  the  five 
aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  alone,  kataman  ca,  bhikkhave,  dukkham  ariyasaccam?  pane’  upada- 
nakkhandha  ti  'ssa  vacamyam.  This  confirms  that  sankhittena  in  the  standard  expositions  does  intro¬ 
duce  a  summary  statement.  Moreover,  formulations  of  the  first  noble  truth  in  the  Chinese  Agamas  do 
not  seem  to  have  an  equivalent  to  pi  in  their  listings,  in  fact  in  most  cases  their  way  of  presentation  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  translators  understood  whatever  equivalent  they  found  to  sankhittena  in  their  original  to 
introduce  a  summary  statement,  cf.,  e.g.,  MA  13  at  T  I  435c28:  ffliTEli'Pt:!1?,  SA  344  at  T  II  95a3:  #011 
and  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643bl9:  a  formulation  that  recurs  also  in 

the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  788al7:  and  with  only  a  slight  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  104c2:  ElSPirS'- 

24n  T  32  at  T  I  815cl  1:  "their  nature  is  to  be  impermanent,  distressful,  afflicted,  they  are  affected  by  de¬ 
struction,  disease,  loss,  and  old  age,  they  are  not  stable,  they  cannot  be  changed  or  left  behind  by  mere 
faithful  wishing,  for  this  reason  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by  clinging]  are  dukkha”,  H/'ATkSj,  !li, 
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by  proclaiming  that  the  noble  truth  of  dukkha  has  been  true  in  past,  is  true  at  present, 
and  will  be  true  in  future  times.241 

The  Saccavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  agree  in  relating  the  origin  of  duk¬ 
kha  to  craving,  although  they  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  explain  such  craving. 
The  shortest  treatment  occurs  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  which  simply  declares 
that  the  arising  of  dukkha  is  due  to  the  fetter  of  craving.242  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
offers  more  details,  as  it  explains  that  such  craving  leads  to  renewed  existence  and  is 
accompanied  by  delight  and  lust,  followed  by  distinguishing  craving  into  three  types: 
craving  for  sensual  pleasures, 
craving  for  existence, 
craving  for  non-existence.243 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  do  not  mention  these 
three  types  of  craving,  nor  do  they  speak  of  renewed  existence.  Instead,  they  explain 
that  the  arising  of  dukkha  is  due  to  craving  for  the  six  senses  or  the  six  elements,  a  crav¬ 
ing  that  then  leads  to  the  arising  of  attachment.244  These  two  Chinese  versions  illustrate 
this  predicament  by  describing  various  manifestations  of  craving,  such  as  craving  for 
relatives  or  possessions,  etc. 

mn  hi  251  The  Saccavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  agree  that  the  cessation  of  dukkha  comes 
about  through  the  cessation  of  craving,  which  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  the 
individual  translation  explain  to  imply  the  cessation  of  craving  in  relation  to  the  six 
senses  or  the  six  elements.245 


241  MA  31  at  T  I  468b23:  “in  past  times  this  is  the  noble  truth  of  dukkha,  in  future  times,  and  in  present 
times  this  is  the  noble  truth  of  dukkha,  it  is  a  real  truth,  not  false”,  SSHTffci? litlfs  7^5(5, 

21®,  jLg®,  T'lst,  a  statement  applied  also  to  the  other  three  noble  truths  in  MA  31  at  T  I  468cl5,  T  I 
469a9,  and  T  I  469b29.  T  32  at  T  I  815cl2:  “venerables,  this  is  the  same  truth  of  dukkha  in  the  past, 
venerables,  it  is  also  the  truth  of  dukkha  in  the  future,  and,  venerables,  it  is  the  truth  of  dukkha  in  the 
present,  it  is  not  otherwise”,  jfttgjf; la  Is]®!?!®,  MM 

fJW,  a  statement  applied  also  to  the  other  three  truths  in  T  32  at  T  I  815c24,  T  I  816a9,  and  T  I  816c20. 
Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  124  suggests  this  statement  to  be  an  expression  of  the  Sarvastivada  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  phenomena  in  past  and  future  times.  Ibid.  p.  24  takes  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  in 
MN  141  to  be  a  case  of  omission  and  concludes  that  the  occurrence  of  this  passage  in  MA  31  proves  that 
the  Madhyama-agama  stems  from  the  Sarvastivada  tradition.  Against  Minh  Chau’s  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever,  it  could  be  objected  that  SN  12:66  at  SN II  1 10,23  also  highlights  the  applicability  of  the  four  noble 
truths  to  past  and  future  times,  explaining  that  to  know  pleasant  sense  objects  to  be  dukkha  (as  well  as 
impermanent,  not-self,  etc.)  led  to  freedom  from  craving  in  the  past,  leads  to  such  freedom  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  will  lead  to  such  freedom  in  the  future.  Thus,  for  the  four  noble  truths  to  be  considered  as  true 
in  past  and  future  times  is  a  position  held  not  only  in  Sarvastivada  texts.  In  fact,  that  certain  principles 
and  natural  laws  exist  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  seems  to  have  been  a  position  shared  by  different 
Buddhist  schools,  so  that  the  reciters  of  MN  141  would  have  had  little  reason  to  omit  a  passage  that 
makes  such  a  statement. 

242  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643b20: 

243  MN  141  at  MN  III  250,34:  kamatanha  bhavatanha  vibhavatanha.  On  the  three  types  of  craving  cf.  also 
above  p.  70. 

244  MA  31  at  T  I  468b28  and  T  32  at  T  I  815cl7. 

245  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,4,  MA  31  at  T  I  468c20,  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643b21,  and  T  32  at  T  I  815c29. 
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The  Ekottarika-agama  version  presents  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  dukkha  by  simply 
listing  the  eight  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path,  to  which  the  other  three  versions 
add  a  more  detailed  examination  of  each  of  these  eight  factors.246 

The  Saccavibhanga-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  individual  transla¬ 
tion  define  right  view  to  be  knowledge  of  dukkha,  its  arising,  its  cessation,  and  the  path 
leading  to  its  cessation. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  indicate  that  right  view 
requires  analysing,  investigating,  contemplating,  and  observing.  It  is  noteworthy  how 
the  examination  of  the  path  in  these  two  Chinese  versions  acquires  a  somewhat  more 
abhidharmic  flavour  in  this  way,  where  interest  proceeds  from  what  tasks  the  path- 
factors  perform  to  an  analysis  of  what  is  performing  them,  i.e.,  to  the  mental  factors 
that  are  present  in  each  case.247 

According  to  the  Madhyama-agama  presentation,  such  analysing  and  observing  can 
be  directed  in  various  ways,  such  as  contemplating  one’s  former  deeds,  or  being  mind¬ 
ful  of  mental  formations,  or  seeing  the  disadvantage  inherent  in  formations,  or  seeing 
the  peacefulness  of  Nirvana,  or  remaining  with  detachment  and  mindfulness  when  at¬ 
taining  a  temporary  liberation  of  the  mind  (i.e.  a  deeper  state  of  concentration).248 

When  defining  right  intention,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  lists  three  types  of  right 
intention,  namely  intention  of  renunciation,  of  non  ill  will,  and  of  non  cruelty.249  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  approach  this  topic  differently, 
as  instead  of  listing  instances  of  this  path  factor,  they  define  right  intention  in  terms  of 
thoughts  and  aspirations  that  are  based  on  the  four  noble  truths’  perspective.250  The  two 
Chinese  versions  adopt  this  procedure  in  relation  to  each  of  the  path  factors,  in  the  sense 
that  each  time  they  reiterate  that  the  main  requirement  for  any  path  factor  is  to  maintain 
the  proper  perspective  of  the  four  noble  truths.  This  way  of  presentation  highlights  the 
importance  of  the  four  noble  truths  as  a  basis  for  developing  each  factor  of  the  noble 
eightfold  path.251 


246  The  exposition  of  the  eight  path  factors  found  in  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,12  recurs  in  DN  22  at  DN  II 
312,1  and  in  SN  45:8  at  SN  V  8,30. 

247  For  an  examination  of  another  such  instance  cf.  Analayo  2010i. 

248  MA  31  at  T  I  469al6  speaks  of  analysing,  etc.,  “when  he  contemplates  former  deeds,  or  trains  to  be 

mindful  of  formations,  or  sees  the  disadvantage  in  formations,  or  sees  Nirvana  as  the  supreme  peace,  or 
with  detachment  and  mindfulness  contemplates  a  wholesome  liberation  of  the  mind”,  hK 

HlElftfr,  ^ISliSfTSSJ&t  ScHilfSlL1#,,  MA  31  applies  this  description, 

together  with  the  four  noble  truths"  perspective,  to  each  path  factor.  The  present  description  in  MA  31 
has  its  counterpart  in  T  32  at  T  I  816a20,  which  also  applies  it  to  each  path  factor. 

249  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,16. 

250  MA  31  at  T  I  469a20  and  T  32  at  T  I  816a24. 

251  This  foundational  importance  of  right  view  for  each  path  factor  is  explicitly  highlighted  in  MN  1 17  and 
its  parallels,  according  to  which  right  view  is  a  precursor  to  the  other  path  factors,  cf.  MN  117  at  MN 
III  72,29:  sammaditthi  pubbangama  hoti,  MA  189  at  T  I  735cl3:  IIEMSiTTMR  and  D  (4094)  mngon 
pa,  nyu  44b6  or  Q  (5595)  thu  84a8:  yang  dag pa’i  Ita  ba  sngon  du  ’gro  ba.  The  same  notion  also  under¬ 
lies  the  qualification  samma  or  samyak,  which  conveys  a  sense  of  several  parts  that  are  combined  to¬ 
gether  and  lead  in  one  direction,  cf.  MW:  1181  s.v.  samyanj  and  Bohtlingk  1883/ 1 998g:  75  s.v.  sain- 
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The  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  individual 
translation  agree  that  right  speech  and  right  action  require  abstention  from  the  four  un¬ 
wholesome  types  of  speech  and  from  the  three  unwholesome  types  of  action.252 

In  regard  to  right  livelihood,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  the  individual  transla¬ 
tion  speak  simply  of  abstaining  from  wrong  means  of  livelihood.253  The  Madhyama- 
cigama  discourse  offers  further  explanations,  as  it  specifies  that  to  undertake  right  live¬ 
lihood  requires  developing  contentment  together  with  fewness  of  wishes,  as  well  as  ab¬ 
staining  from  various  improper  means  of  livelihood,  so  that  one  seeks  for  requisites 
only  by  means  that  are  righteous.254 

The  Saccavibhahga-sutta  defines  right  effort  by  listing  the  effort  to  prevent  evil  states, 
overcome  evil  states,  arouse  wholesome  states,  and  maintain  wholesome  states.  The 
Madhyama-agama  version  and  the  individual  translation  do  not  take  up  these  four  in- 


yanj.  That  is,  the  factors  of  the  path  become  samma  in  as  much  as  they  are  practised  in  conjunction  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  cessation  of  dukkha. 

252  MA  31  at  T  I  469a28  instructs  (after  stipulating  the  need  for  the  four  noble  truths’  perspective):  “herein, 
except  for  the  four  types  of  pure  verbal  conduct,  in  regard  to  any  other  type  of  evil  verbal  conduct,  he 
keeps  far  away  [from  them],  discards  [them],  eradicates  [them],  does  not  undertake  [them],  does  not 
perform  [them],  does  not  apply  [himself  to  them],  has  no  connection  [with  them],  this  is  called  right 
speech”,  tftcp,  RnniiTkf /,  fifTnigfx,  Kt,  R,  TTt,  T'fT-  To,  iPUr,  H£IE®8*  a  way  of 
presentation  MA  31  at  T  I  469b4  then  uses  in  a  similar  way  when  defining  right  action.  Instead  of  con¬ 
trasting  pure  speech  and  action  with  their  evil  counterparts,  T  32  at  T  I  816b3+12  speaks  of  stopping  the 
four  types  of  verbal  transgressions  and  any  other  type  of  evil  verbal  conduct,  iUZBDfR.  TftfrdlTfx, 
and  enjoins  discarding  the  three  types  of  evil  bodily  conduct  and  any  other  type  of  evil  bodily  conduct, 
i^JTHISfx,  Tj\ftfc-H'I§:fT.  The  reference  in  MA  31  to  pure  or  even  “sublime”  conduct,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  sucarita ,  stands  for  the  wholesome  courses  of  action  ( kammapatha ),  cf.  MA  171  at  T  I  707cl4 
(the  Madhyama-agama  edition  p.  261  note  5  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  three  types 
of  pure  conduct  with  the  absence  of  lust,  anger,  and  delusion,  R|§TT^JiTTfxTiH,  SPT-jSt,  -TDE, 
T'iH)-  These  wholesome  courses  of  action  cover  precisely  the  types  of  speech  and  action  mentioned  in  the 
definition  of  right  speech  and  right  action  in  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,19,  namely  abstention  from  false 
speech,  malicious  speech,  harsh  speech,  idle  chatter,  as  well  as  abstention  from  killing,  taking  what  is  not 
given,  and  sexual  misconduct.  The  same  would  also  correspond  to  the  types  of  speech  and  action  en¬ 
visaged  in  T  32.  Thus,  in  spite  of  different  formulations,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  on  the  im¬ 
plications  of  these  two  path  factors.  Notably,  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,24  speaks  of  sexual  misconduct, 
thereby  describing  lay  ethics,  but  then  has  a  bhikkhu  as  the  subject  for  the  last  three  path  factors.  A  similar 
definition  in  SN  45:8  at  SN  V  9,11,  which  also  has  a  bhikkhu  as  its  subject,  instead  speaks  of  abrahma- 
cariya. 

253  MN  141  at  MN  III  251,27:  “having  left  behind  wrong  livelihood  he  makes  his  living  by  way  of  right 

livelihood”,  miccha  djTvam  pahdya  samma  ajivena  jivikam  kappeti.  T  32  at  T  I  816b21  instructs  to  not 
get  one’s  livelihood  “by  practising  various  lowly  [literally:  animal]  type  of  deeds,  or  through  wicked 
practices”,  fiTFf  ttfUfJ- 

254  MA  31  at  T  I  469bl0  explains  that  one  should  “not  search  for  what  is  unreasonable,  not  [search]  by 
having  many  wishes  and  being  without  contentment,  not  undertake  wrong  livelihood  by  doing  various 
types  of  crafts,  or  reciting  spells,  but  only  seek  for  robes  ...  food  ...  beds  and  seats  through  what  is  right¬ 
eous,  not  through  what  is  unrighteous,  this  is  called  right  livelihood”, 

3NfJ>§,  fllT/'SSTc  ...  #  ...  J®gs,  T'K#;£,  (adopting  the  5k,  ft, 

and  Bfj  variant  reading  instead  of  f]£). 
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stances  of  right  effort,  but  instead  explain  right  effort  to  stand  for  maintaining  unwav¬ 
ering  energy  that  is  based  on  the  four  noble  truths’  perspective.255  According  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  translation,  to  arouse  joy  and  to  maintain  mindfulness  are  also  aspects  of  right 
effort.256 

The  Saccavibhanga-sutta  continues  by  defining  right  mindfulness  with  the  help  of  mniii252 
the  four  satipatthanas,  while  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and  the  individual  trans¬ 
lation  only  mention  unwavering  mindfulness  that  is  developed  based  on  the  four  noble 
truths’  perspective.  The  individual  translation  additionally  recommends  speaking  little 
as  a  way  of  avoiding  loss  of  mindfulness.257 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  and  the  Madhyama-agama  account  agree  in  taking 
right  concentration  to  stand  for  jhdna  attainment.  While  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
lists  the  four  jhanas ,  the  Madhyama-agama  version  only  describes  that  the  mind  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  jhdna  without  being  scattered,  without  specifying  a  particular  level  of 
jhdna  attainment.255 


255  Although  a  full  listing  of  the  four  types  of  right  effort  is  not  found  in  MA  31,  such  a  full  treatment  can 
be  found  in  MA  86  at  T  I  563al  1  and  MA  222  at  T  I  806al.  These  discourses  differ  from  MN  141  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sequence  in  which  they  lists  the  first  two  types  of  right  effort,  as  they  begin  with  the  need  to 
overcome  what  is  evil,  after  which  only  they  turn  to  the  need  to  prevent  evil.  This  sequence  thus  pro¬ 
gresses  from  the  gross  to  the  respectively  subtler,  a  progression  adopted  in  all  versions  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  right  efforts,  the  arousing  of  wholesome  states  and  the  maintenance  of  wholesome  states.  The 
Madhyama-agama  sequence  recurs  in  the  Samyukta-dgama ,  cf.  SA  178  at  T  II  46c25,  SA  622  at  T  II 
174al0,  SA  647  at  T  II  182b29,  SA  877  at  T  II  221a24,  SA  878  at  T  II  221b6,  SA  879  at  T  II  221bl9, 
and  SA  920  at  T  II  233c28.  The  same  sequence  can  also  be  found  in  a  treatment  of  right  effort  in  SA3 
17  at  T  II  497b3,  a  partial  Samyukta-dgama  collection  that  according  to  Harrison  2002:  3  could  be  a 
translation  by  An  Shigao  (ijiM-j'A)-  in  SHT  I  614R1-3  (p.  273),  and  in  the  Arthaviniscaya-siitra  in  Sam- 
tani  1971:  29,3.  Discourses  in  the  Dirgha-agama  and  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama  agree  with  the  Pali  se¬ 
quence,  as  they  also  begin  with  the  effort  to  prevent  evil  and  only  then  take  up  the  effort  to  overcome 
evil,  cf.  DA  9  at  T  I  50cl4,  EA  26.1  at  T  II  635bl6,  EA  26.2  at  T  II  635b29,  EA  26.3  at  T  I  635cll,  and 
EA  26.4  at  T  I  635c23.  From  a  practical  perspective,  the  sequence  found  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and 
Samyukta-dgama  is  appealing,  since  often  the  most  urgent  task  is  to  deal  with  evil  that  has  already  arisen, 
before  being  able  to  turn  to  the  prevention  of  evil  still  to  arise. 

256  T  32  at  T  I  816cl:  UPFIST'M,  iHlfEit-  This  stipulation  brings  to  mind  an  exposition  of  the  seven  boj- 
jhahgas  in  MN  118  at  MN  III  85,33  and  its  parallel  SA  810  at  T  II  208b21,  according  to  which  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  awakening  factor  of  energy  leads  to  the  arising  of  the  awakening  factor  of  joy.  An¬ 
other  related  presentation  can  be  found  in  MN  1 17  at  MN  III  72,22  and  its  parallels  MA  189  at  T 1 735c24 
and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  44b5  or  Q  (5595)  thu  84a7,  according  to  which  right  effort  requires  the  co¬ 
operation  of  mindfulness. 

257  T  32  at  T  I  816c9:  “speaking  little  and  without  being  separated  from  mindfulness”,  {kafSAFiit- 

258  MA  31  at  T  I  469b28:  “the  mind  is  established,  absorption  is  established,  well  established,  without  wa¬ 
vering  and  without  being  scattered”,  T'fT,  iftfi,  fllBfi,  'TSU  T  32  at  T  I  816cl5  similarly  de¬ 
scribes  how  “because  of  mental  tranquillity  [the  mind]  is  unmoving  and  steadfast,  because  of  having 
taken  hold  of  tranquillity,  the  mind  and  mindfulness  are  established  in  oneness”,  m  ihiffi. 

E8§lh®(,  ii.'TtE — ,  a  description  which  in  its  recapitulation  at  T  I  816cl9,  however,  reads  rather  dif¬ 
ferently.  According  to  MN  52  at  MN  I  350,10  (=  AN  11:17  at  AN  V  343,18),  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluxes  is  possible  with  each  of  the  four  jhanas,  i.e.,  even  with  the  first  jhdna,  so  that  the  standard  defini¬ 
tion  of  right  concentration  in  the  Pali  discourses  by  listing  all  four  jhanas  may  not  intend  to  stipulate 
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While  the  Saccavibhanga-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  and  the  individual 
translation  conclude  with  the  delight  of  the  monks,259  the  Ekottarika-agama  version 
concludes  by  reporting  that  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  by  Sariputta  led  innumerable 
beings  to  stream-entry.260 


MN  142  Dakkhinavibhariga-sutta 

The  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  an  analysis  of  offerings”,  surveys  the 
merits  that  accrue  from  offering  to  different  types  of  recipient.  This  discourse  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Madhyama-agama  and  a  parallel  in  an  individual  translation.261 

In  addition,  a  version  of  this  discourse  is  also  extant  in  a  Gandhari  fragment.262  Parts 
of  the  earlier  section  of  this  discourse  can  also  be  found  in  Sanskrit  fragments  and  in 
fragments  of  the  Maitrisimit,  preserved  in  Tocharian  and  Uighur. 263 Another  parallel 


the  attainment  of  all  four  jhanas  in  order  for  the  noble  eightfold  path  to  lead  to  full  awakening.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  stipulation  made  in  MA  31  that  right  concentration  needs  to  be  based  on  the  perspective  of  the 
four  noble  truths  squares  well  with  an  exposition  on  the  topic  of  proper  effacement  given  in  MN  8  at 
MN  I  42,27  and  MA  91  at  T  I  573c20.  These  two  discourses  agree  in  reckoning  right  concentration  as 
an  instance  of  proper  effacement,  yet  MN  8  at  MN  I  40,30  and  MA  91  at  T  I  573b28  also  agree  that 
mere  attainment  of  the  jhanas  falls  short  of  being  proper  effacement.  In  the  light  of  MA  31,  this  could 
be  understood  to  imply  that  attainment  of  a  jhcina  only  becomes  an  instance  of  right  concentration  - 
and  therewith  an  instance  of  proper  effacement  -  when  it  takes  place  based  on  the  four  noble  truths’ 
perspective,  thereby  with  the  insight  that  such  attainment  is  also  of  an  ultimately  unsatisfactory  nature. 

259  According  to  MA  31  at  T  I  469c5,  Sariputta  concluded  his  exposition  with  a  verse  in  praise  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha’s  teaching  of  the  four  noble  truths,  a  verse  which  has  a  prose  counterpart  in  T  32  at  T  I  816c26. 

260  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643b26.  EA  27.1  at  T  II  643b29  then  concludes  with  the  monks  delighting  in  what  the 
Buddha  had  said,  gff ftW-  which  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discourse  had  been  given 
by  Sariputta  does  not  fit  the  context  too  well. 

261  The  parallels  are  MA  180  at  T  I  721c-723a  and  T  84  at  T  I  903b-904b.  According  to  the  information 
given  in  the  Taisho  edition,  T  84  was  translated  by  Danapala  (SffilM).  While  MA  180  has  the  title  “dis¬ 
course  to  GotamI”,  HU'JjlflS,  T  84  has  the  title  “discourse  on  an  analysis  spoken  by  the  Buddha  on 
giving’’,  ftiMzfSOlTJfESL  which  according  to  Tsukamoto  1985:  1097  might  render  Daksinavibhanga- 
sutra.  The  title  Daksinavibhanga  occurs  also  in  a  reference  to  a  passage  from  the  present  discourse  in 
the  Karmavibhanga  in  Kudo  2004:  122,9  or  in  Levi  1932a:  61,5,  while  the  title  “discourse  to  GotamI” 
recurs  in  a  quotation  from  the  present  discourse  in  the  Chinese  Udana  collection.  T  212  at  T  IV  679cl4. 
Ps  I  187,5  quotes  a  passage  from  the  present  discourse  and  refers  to  it  as  Dakkhindvisuddhi-sutta,  cf. 
also  Be-Pj  I  222  and  Be-Mp-t  I  103,  a  title  taken  from  the  exposition  of  four  types  of  purity  in  regard  to 
giving  described  in  the  final  part  of  the  discourse.  MA  180  and  T  84  agree  with  MN  142  on  the  loca¬ 
tion.  MA  180  and  T  84  have  been  translated  in  Tsukamoto  1985:  1093-1100.  Discourse  quotations  that 
parallel  the  examination  of  the  merit  of  giving  to  various  recipients  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,15  can  be 
found  in  Abhidh-k  3:42  and  4:117  in  Pradhan  1967:  155,5  and  270,5;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  56al 
and  T  XXIX  96bl5,  as  well  as  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  213al  1  and  T  XXIX  250b29. 

262  The  parallel  is  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1;  two  extracts  from  this  fragment  have  been  published  by 
Strauch  2008:  20-21,  which  parallel  the  exposition  on  the  four  purifications  of  a  gift  found  in  MN  142 
at  MN  III  256,13  and  the  first  of  the  seven  offerings  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,28  (I  am  indebted  to  Ingo 
Strauch  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  draft  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  whole  fragment). 

263  The  Sanskrit  fragments  are  SHT  III  979  (pp.  241-242,  cf.  also  SHT  VIII  p.  186)  and  the  so  far  unpub- 
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can  be  found  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidhar- 
makosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan.264  The  beginning  part  of  the  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta 
has  also  a  counterpart  in  two  individual  translations  and  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya, 
where  it  forms  part  of  this  Vinaya ’s  account  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  order  of  nuns.265 

The  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta .  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  individual  transla¬ 
tion,  the  Gandhari  fragment,  and  the  Tibetan  parallel  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on 
the  Abhidharmakosabhdsya  begin  by  narrating  how  MahapajapatT  GotamI  tried  for  up 
to  three  times  to  offer  a  robe  to  the  Buddha,266  who  told  her  to  offer  it  to  the  monastic 
community  instead.267  The  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  and  the  two  individually  translated  dis- 


lished  fragment  no.  2379/15  of  the  Sch0yen  collection,  identified  by  Peter  Skilling  (I  am  indebted  to 
Jens-Uwe  Hartmann  for  kindly  providing  me  with  a  preliminary  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment). 
The  Tocharian  fragments  have  been  published  and  translated  in  Xianlin  1998:  169-189,  while  the  Uighur 
fragments  have  been  published  and  translated  in  Geng  1988:  191-209  and  Tekin  1980:  69-70  (being 
unable  to  read  Tocharian  or  Uighur,  my  study  is  based  on  the  translations  provided  with  the  editions  of 
these  texts).  Regarding  the  Uighur  fragment  in  Geng,  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Laut  1991: 
266-268  (an  interpretation  accepted  by  Pinault  1991:  181  and  Schmidt  1996:  276)  seems  to  be  based  on 
a  confusion  of  the  community  of  noble  ones  with  the  monastic  community  (which  are  in  fact  easily 
confounded,  cf.  Hirakawa  1966:  131  for  what  appears  to  be  another  such  case).  Closer  inspection  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Maitrisimit  does  not  implicitly  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  nuns,  as  assumed  by 
Laut.  but  only  to  the  attainment  of  stream-entry  by  GautamI  and  her  companions  (cf.  in  more  detail 
Analayo  2008h:  107  and  Hiisken  2000:  46  note  9).  The  parts  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  and 
Uighur  fragments  correspond  to  the  introductory  section  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  253-254,  the  Uighur 
fragment  in  Geng  1988:  200-204  also  covers  the  seven  kinds  of  offerings  and  the  fourteen  types  of  per¬ 
sonal  offering  described  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  254-256. 

264  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  254al-257a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  289a8-293a3;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  4: 1 17 
in  Pradhan  1967:  270,5,  paralleling  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,12,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558 
at  T  XXIX  96bl5  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  250cl.  Abhidh-k-t  agrees  with  MN  142  on  the  location.  For 
another  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  299. 

265  T  202  at  T  IV  434a6,  T  203  at  T  IV  470al5  (translated  in  Chavannes  1911:  46  and  Willemen  1994:  1 12- 
113,  on  T  203  cf.  also  Willemen  1992),  and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185b21;  cf.  also  Jaini  1988/2001:  461 
and  Lamotte  1958/1988:  703-705  for  these  and  several  other  related  tales. 

266  In  T  84  at  T  I  903c7  she  offers  it  with  the  explanation  that  “it  was  only  for  the  Blessed  One  that  I  made 

this  robe,  may  the  Buddha  accept  it”,  SlWtftSi.  preceded  by  her  indication  in  T 

84  at  T  I  903c2  that  she  had  made  this  robe  with  her  own  hands,  Ps  V  67,18  describes  her 

reasoning  in  a  similar  way,  “this  [robe]  has  been  spun  and  woven  by  me  personally  for  the  Blessed  One, 
thus,  venerable  sir,  let  the  Blessed  One  accept  it”,  idam  pana  me  bhagavantam  uddissa  sdmam  kantam 
samam  vdyitam,  tam  me,  bhante,  bhagavd  patigganhatu  ti.  The  Uighur  fragment  folio  lb223 1-2238  in 
Geng  1988:  172  even  reports  that  GautamI  had  personally  sown  the  cotton,  weeded,  watered,  and  har¬ 
vested  it,  before  spinning  the  thread  and  then  weaving  the  cloth.  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  cloth  that 
she  tried  to  offer  to  the  Buddha,  while  T  84  at  T 1 903b29  agrees  with  MN  142  at  MN  III  253,3  on  simply 
speaking  of  a  “new”  cloth,  MA  180  at  T  I  721c25  specifies  that  it  was  not  only  new  but  also  made  of 
golden  [coloured]  thread,  as  do  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  254al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  289b  1,  T  202  at  T  IV  434a8, 
and  T  203  at  T  IV  470al5. 

267  For  appreciating  the  reasoning  behind  this  injunction  cf.  AN  6:59  at  AN  III  392,15,  where  the  Buddha 
instructs  a  layman  to  give  to  the  community  instead  of  trying  to  choose  particular  recipients  this  layman 


MN  III  253 
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courses  that  parallel  only  the  introductory  narration  of  the  Dakkhinavibhariga-sutta  also 
report  that  the  Buddha  refused  her  gift  and  told  her  that  she  should  give  the  robe  to  the 
community  instead.268 

The  Dakkhinavibhariga-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  Tibetan  parallel, 
and  the  Mahisasaka  Vinaya  report  that  Ananda  intervened  on  behalf  of  MahapajapatT 
Gotaml  by  reminding  the  Buddha  of  her  services  when  she  acted  as  his  fostermother, 
after  his  own  mother  had  passed  away.269 

Ananda’ s  reminding  the  Buddha  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  fostermother  can  also 
be  found  in  a  different  context  in  the  Dharmaguptaka,  Mahasanghika,  (Mula-)Sarvasti- 
vada,  and  Theravada  Vinayas,270  and  in  a  discourse  in  the  Ariguttara-nikdya,  together 
with  its  two  Chinese  discourse  parallels.271  In  these  instances,  Ananda’ s  reminder  had 
the  puipose  of  convincing  the  Buddha  to  allow  women  to  go  forth  as  Buddhist  nuns.272 

Placing  these  accounts  side  by  side  with  the  Dakkhinavibhariga-sutta  and  its  parallels 
suggests  that  Ananda  reminded  the  Buddha  on  two  occasions  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
MahapajapatT  Gotaml.  Curiously  enough,  while  in  relation  to  the  relatively  insignifi- 

might  deem  worthy  of  gifts;  cf.  also  the  discussion  in  Mil  240,1.  A  reference  to  the  present  event  can  also 
be  found  in  the  *Mahaprajnaparamitd-(upadesa-)sastra,  T  1509  at  T  XXV  225b9,  cf.  Lamotte  1970a: 
1403,  in  T  212  at  T IV  691bl3  (as  part  of  a  prose  narration  to  a  verse  that  parallels  Ud  6.2  at  Ud  66,12), 
and  in  the  travel  records  by  Faxian  0'£H),  T  2085  at  T  LI  861b3,  translated  in  Legge  1886/1998:  66; 
cf.  also  Silk  2002/2003  for  an  examination  of  a  range  of  texts  on  the  meritoriousness  of  giving  to  the  Bud¬ 
dha  or  to  the  monastic  community  respectively,  thematized  in  the  injunction  given  in  the  present  dis¬ 
course. 

268  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185b22,  T  202  at  T  IV  434al3,  and  T  203  at  T  IV  470al9.  T  202  and  T  203  continue 
by  reporting  that  after  the  Buddha  had  refused  and  explained  the  reasons  for  his  refusal,  she  attempted 
to  give  the  robe  to  the  community  of  monks,  but  none  of  the  monks  dared  to  take  the  robe,  until  finally 
the  monk  Maitreya  (j|f fj])  accepted  it.  The  same  two  versions  then  continue  to  relate  what  took  place 
when  the  next  day  Maitreya  wore  the  robe  and  went  begging,  so  that  the  remainder  of  T  202  and  T  203 
no  longer  parallels  MN  142.  Notably,  T  203  at  T  IV  470al5  renders  the  name  of  the  Buddha’s  foster- 
mother  as  yk  UH,  which  Brough  1975:  582  explains  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  a  Prakrit  form 
of  her  name  as  being  an  equivalent  of  priyapada  or  priyapatha. 

269  MN  142  at  MN  III  253,18,  MA  180  at  T  I  722a6,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  254a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  289b8, 
and  T  1421  at  T  XXII  1 85c  1 1 .  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  7  appears  to  report  a  similar  interven¬ 
tion,  although  in  the  parts  that  have  been  preserved  Ananda  is  not  explicitly  mentioned.  T  84  at  T  I 
903c  1 1  differs  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  record  that  Ananda  reminded  the  Buddha  of  his  debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  fostermother.  On  the  Buddha's  indebtedness  to  GautamI  cf.  also  Ohnuma  2006. 

270  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya ,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  923a6,  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  Roth  1970:  14,8, 
translated  in  Nolot  1991:  7,  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya ,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350c20,  and  the  Thera¬ 
vada  Vinaya  at  Vin  II  254,37. 

271  AN  8:51  at  AN  IV  276,15  and  its  parallels  MA  116  at  T  I  605c  12  (translated  in  Analayo  201  Id)  and  T 
60  at  T  I  856c7. 

272  His  support  for  the  cause  of  women  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  Chinese  pil¬ 
grim  Faxian  (}£JI0,  T  2085  at  T  LI  859b24,  translated  in  Legge  1886/1998:  45,  inspired  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  nuns  to  make  regular  offerings  at  a  stupa  dedicated  to  Ananda,  in  expression  of  their  gratitude 
for  his  intervention  on  their  behalf;  cf.  also  the  travel  records  of  Xuanzang  GA§Z=),  T  2087  at  T  LI  890b  1 6, 
translated  in  Beal  1884/2001a:  181.  Deeg  2005:  142  notes  that  the  worship  paid  by  the  nuns  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Ananda  is  also  recorded  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya ,  cf.  Roth  1970:  314,27. 
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cant  issue  of  accepting  a  gift  Ananda’s  intervention  was  not  successful,  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  was  apparently  more  successful  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  convince  the  Buddha  to 
permit  women  to  go  forth,  even  though  according  to  the  same  sources  the  Buddha  pre¬ 
sumably  knew  that  this  permission  was  going  to  considerably  shorten  the  duration  of 
his  dispensation.273 

According  to  the  main  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  to  the  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta, 
in  reply  to  this  reminder  by  Ananda  the  Buddha  explained  that  he  also  had  benefited 
Mahapajapatl  GotamI,  as  due  to  him  she  had  gone  for  refuge  and  taken  the  five  pre¬ 
cepts,  was  free  from  doubt  in  the  three  jewels,  and  had  acquired  insight  into  the  four 
noble  truths.274  This  listing  of  benefits  implies  that  she  had  become  a  stream-enterer. 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse,  however,  it  was  Ananda  who  mentioned 
the  benefits  that  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  had  derived  from  her  association  with  the  Bud¬ 
dha.  The  different  Vinaya  accounts  agree  with  the  Madhyama-agama  version,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  translation,  and  the  Tibetan  parallel,  as  they  also  report  that  it  was  the  Buddha 
who  had  taken  up  the  topic  of  how  he  had  benefited  his  foster  mother,275  a  presentation 
that  receives  further  support  from  the  Gandhari,  Sanskrit,  Tocharian,  and  Uighur  frag¬ 
ments.276 

The  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  and  its  main  Chinese  and  Tibetan  parallels  continue  by  mniii254 
describing  the  debt  of  gratitude  one  owes  to  the  person  who  establishes  one  in  taking 
refuge,  in  observing  the  precepts,  in  acquiring  unwavering  confidence  in  the  three  jew¬ 
els,  and  in  going  beyond  doubt  in  regard  to  the  four  noble  truths.277 

273  For  an  examination  of  this  prophecy  of  future  decline  cf.  Nattier  1991:  28-33,  a  theme  also  taken  up  in 
the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  in  Roth  1970:  16,14;  cf.  also  Analayo  2010o. 

274  MA  180  at  T  I  722a  12  adds  that  she  had  also  acquired  faith,  morality,  learning,  generosity,  and  wisdom, 

ffii,  #M,  StE,  H.  cf.  also  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  in  Roth  1970:  15,1 1:  sraddhaya  vardhati, 
sTlena  vardhati,  srutena  vardhati,  tyagena  vardhati,  prajhayd  vardhati. 

275  The  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185c  13,  only  mentions  her  acquisition  of  faith  in  the  three 
jewels.  The  individual  translation,  T  84  at  T  I  903c22,  and  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya  in  Roth  1970: 

15,13  add  to  this  her  insight  into  the  four  noble  truths.  The  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII 
923a21,  reports  that  she  attained  the  right  path.  The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV 
350c23,  explicitly  speaks  of  her  stream-entry,  an  attainment  implicit  in  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
other  texts.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  254b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  290a5  goes  still  further,  however,  as  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  she  had  reached  the  fruit  of  non-returning,  phyir  mi  ’ong  ba  'i  'bras  bu  rtogs  te.  MA  1 16  at  T 
I  605cl7  and  T  60  at  T  I  856cl0  list  the  same  benefits  as  MA  180,  whereas  AN  8:51  does  not  take  up 
the  topic  of  how  the  Buddha  had  benefited  his  foster  mother  at  all.  Her  attainment  of  stream-entry  is 
mentioned  also  in  the  Malidvastu  in  Basak  1968/2004:  154,17  or  in  Senart  1897:  257,15. 

276  Bajaur  KharosthI fragment  1  line  8,  SHT  III  979V5,  YQ  1 .41  l/2al-7  in  Xianlin  1998:  176,  folio  7b2623  - 
8a2643  in  Geng  1988:  198-200,  and  fragment  199  recto  3  in  Tekin  1980:  70.  Judging  from  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and  Ananda,  the  presentation  in  the  parallel  versions  would  fit 
the  context  better  than  the  account  in  MN  142,  since  such  a  statement  would  come  naturally  as  a  reply 
to  Ananda’s  intervention. 

277  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  lines  1118  has  preserved  parts  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  similar  pres¬ 
entation.  A  related  treatment  can  be  found  in  AN  3:24  at  AN  I  123,13,  which  highlights  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  those  who  are  instrumental  in  helping  one  to  become  established  in  refuge,  to  attain  stream- 
entry,  and  to  attain  full  awakening. 
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A  noteworthy  aspect  in  the  individual  translation  is  that  it  refers  to  Mahapajapatl  Go- 
taml  throughout  as  a  nun.278  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  surprising,  since  according  to 
the  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  one  of  the  benefits  she  had  acquired  thanks 
to  the  Buddha  was  her  observance  of  the  five  precepts,  which  suggests  her  to  be  still  a 
laywoman.  Moreover,  if  at  the  time  of  the  present  event  she  already  had  been  a  nun, 
one  would  expect  her  going  forth  to  be  mentioned  among  the  benefits  she  had  derived 
from  the  Buddha,  all  the  more  so  as  according  to  a  range  of  accounts  it  was  on  her  re¬ 
quest  that  the  nun’s  order  had  been  instituted  in  the  first  place.279 

Yet,  if  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  was  indeed  the  first  woman  to  receive  the  going  forth  as 
a  Buddhist  nun,  then  at  the  time  of  the  present  discourse  she  should  already  be  a  nun, 
as  all  three  versions  explicitly  mention  the  community  of  nuns  in  their  examination  of 
the  merits  that  accrue  from  different  recipients  of  gifts.280  A  reference  to  the  existence 
of  the  order  of  nuns  would  not  fit  an  event  in  which  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  takes  part  as 
a  laywoman.281 

Perhaps  the  reference  to  her  observance  of  the  five  precepts  could  be  understood  to 
be  simply  a  part  of  the  pericope  used  to  describe  her  taking  of  refuge,  both  together 
referring  to  the  moment  when  she  had  become  a  lay  follower.  On  adopting  this  view¬ 
point,  her  having  taken  the  five  precepts  need  not  necessarily  imply  that  she  was  still  a 
laywoman  at  the  time  of  the  present  discourse,  but  would  only  refer  to  the  point  of  time 
in  the  past  when  she  had  become  a  lay  follower.  If  the  main  point  of  this  description  of 
benefits  was  to  highlight  that  she  had  become  a  Buddhist  and  a  stream-enterer,  then  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  reference  to  her  going  forth  may  become  less  puzzling.282 


278  T  84  at  T  I  903c22: 

219  The  discourse  versions  of  this  account  are  AN  8:51  at  AN  IV  276,21,  MA  116  at  T  I  605c28,  and  T  60 
at  T  I  857a22.  Vinaya  reports  of  the  same  can  be  found  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII 
923a27,  in  the  (presumably)  Haimavata  Vinaya ,  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  803bl2,  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vina¬ 
ya  in  Roth  1970:  18,14  (the  corresponding  section  in  the  Chinese  version.  T  1425  at  T  XXII  514b4,  is 
abbreviated),  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  185cl9,  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
T  1451  at  T  XXIV  350c26,  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  II  255,4.  The  Sarvastivada  Vinaya.  T 
1435  at  T  XXIII  290c23,  does  not  give  a  full  account. 

280  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,33,  MA  180  at  T  I  722a28,  and  T  84  at  T  I  904al8;  cf.  also  folio  8b2659  in  Geng 
1988:  200. 

251  Williams  2000:  170  alternatively  suggests  that  the  order  of  nuns  may  have  been  in  existence  already  and 
the  story  of  its  foundation  at  the  request  of  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  in  the  Vinaya  “may  have  been  added 
on  by  later  compilers  of  the  text”;  for  an  examination  of  this  suggestion  cf.  Analayo  2008h:  108-110. 

252  Another  problem  could  seem  to  be  the  circumstance  that  her  attainment  of  full  liberation  is  also  not 
mentioned,  an  attainment  that  according  to  ThI-a  136,13  she  reached  soon  after  her  going  forth.  In  fact, 
another  discourse  concerned  with  benefits  derived  through  the  help  of  others,  AN  3:24  at  AN  I  123,13, 
lists  the  benefits  of  becoming  established  in  refuge,  of  attaining  stream-entry,  and  of  attaining  full  awak¬ 
ening.  From  this  listing  it  would  seem  that,  had  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  already  reached  full  awakening 
by  the  time  of  the  present  discourse,  this  would  merit  explicit  mentioning.  Yet,  the  expression  na  cirass’ 
eva,  used  in  ThI-a  136,13  to  describe  the  period  it  took  her  to  reach  full  liberation,  is  used  in  other  con¬ 
texts  for  larger  periods  of  time,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  82  at  MN  II  61,3,  according  to  which  Ratthapala  similarly 
became  an  arahant  “in  no  long  time”,  na  cirass’  eva,  with  the  commentary  at  Ps  III  293,7  then  explain- 
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Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  the  different  Vinayas  record  a  sti¬ 
pulation  according  to  which  it  was  allowable  for  a  monk  to  accept  the  gift  of  a  robe  from 
a  nun  if  they  were  relatives.283  Hence,  independent  of  whether  the  present  event  took 
place  before  or  after  this  regulation,  for  Gotami  to  give  a  robe  to  the  Buddha  would  in 
principle  have  been  possible  even  if  she  had  already  gone  forth.284 

The  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  and  its  main  parallels  agree  that  the  Buddha  took  the 
opportunity  to  examine  different  recipients  of  a  gift  by  describing  fourteen  types  of 
personal  offering  and  seven  types  of  offering  to  the  monastic  community.  They  differ  in 
the  sequence  in  which  they  present  these  two  topics  (see  table  14.5). 285 

The  fourteen  recipients  of  personal  offerings  are  presented  in  the  parallel  versions  in 
similar  ways,286  although  here,  too,  a  difference  in  sequence  manifests  in  as  much  as 
the  individual  translation  and  the  Gandharl  fragment  begin  with  the  lowest  recipient,287 
whereas  the  other  versions  start  off  with  the  foremost  recipient.  While  the  Mcidhyama- 
dgama  and  Tibetan  versions,  as  well  as  the  Gandharl  fragment,  agree  with  the  Mcijjhi- 


ing  that  it  took  him  twelve  years  (a  prolonged  time  period  similarly  reflected  in  the  parallels  to  MN  82, 
which  speak  of  nine  or  ten  years,  cf.  MA  132  at  T  I  624b6,  T  68  at  T  I  869c26,  T  69  at  T  I  872c26,  and 
D  (1)  ’did  ba,  kha  103al  or  Q  (1030)  ge  95a4).  Thus,  Mahapajapatl  GotamTs  offering  of  a  robe  to  the 
Buddha  could  find  a  placing  at  some  point  during  the  time  period  between  her  going  forth  and  her  at¬ 
tainment  of  full  liberation. 

283  This  regulation  is  the  nissaggiya  pacittiya  or  nihsargikah  patayantika  rule  4  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vi- 
naya.  T  1428  at  T  XXII  606cll;  rule  4  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  299cl9;  rule  4  in 
the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  26c6;  rule  5  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T 
XXIII  727a29;  rule  4  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  42cl3;  and  rule  5  in  the  Theravada 
Vinaya  at  Vin  III  209,15.  According  to  this  regulation,  a  monk  should  not  accept  the  gift  of  a  robe  from 
a  nun  that  is  not  related  to  him. 

284  Another  argument  in  favour  of  her  lay  status  would  be  that,  according  to  MN  142  at  MN  III  253,8,  she 

had  personally  spun  and  woven  the  robe,  sdmam  kantam  sdrnarn  vayitam,  an  activity  not  befitting  a  nun. 
Yet,  according  to  the  Chinese  parallels  she  had  only  “made”  the  robe,  which  could  intend  just  their  sew¬ 
ing,  an  activity  quite  appropriate  for  a  monastic,  cf.  MA  180  at  T  721c26:  and  T  84  at  T 

I  903c2:  SgTTf- 

285  T  84  at  T  I  903c27  and  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  18  agree  in  this  respect  with  MN  142  at  MN  III 
254,28.  MA  180  at  T  I  722a21  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  255al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  290a8  take  up  the  same 
topics  in  the  opposite  order,  as  they  first  examine  the  seven  types  of  offering  to  the  monastic  commu¬ 
nity  and  only  after  that  turn  to  the  fourteen  individual  recipients,  cf.  MA  180  at  T  I  722bl4  and  D  (4094) 
mngon  pa,  ju  255b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  291a2,  a  sequence  also  found  in  the  Sanskrit,  Tocharian,  and  Uighur 
fragments,  cf.  SHT  III  979R6,  YQ  1.41  l/lbl-8  in  Xianlin  1998:  176-178,  folio  8a2649  in  Geng  1988: 
200,  and  fragment  199  verso  7-9  in  Tekin  1980:  69. 

286  A  minor  difference  is  that  while  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,9,  T  84  at  T  I  903c28,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju 
255b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  291a8,  and  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  19  envisage  giving  either  to  a  virtu¬ 
ous  person  or  else  to  someone  who  is  not  virtuous,  MA  180  at  T  I  722bl9  takes  up  this  pair  by  contrast¬ 
ing  someone  who  is  energetic  with  someone  who  is  not  energetic,  JfgUftfiA.  SffiT-flffiA.  The  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  Tathagata  as  the  supreme  recipient  of  a  gift,  found  in  all  versions,  recurs  also  in  the  *Karma- 
vibhangopadesa  in  Levi  1932a:  156,13  as  a  quotation  from  the  present  discourse.  A  variation  among  the 
Pali  editions  is  that  Be-MN  III  297,24  and  S'-MN  III  459,2  speak  of  giving  to  a  paccekasambuddha, 
while  Ee-MN  III  254,30  and  Ce-MN  III  522,28  refer  to  the  same  recipient  as  a  paccekabuddha. 

287  T  84  at  T  I  903c27  and  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  19. 
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ma-nikaya  discourse  in  ranking  a  gift  to  an  animal  as  the  lowest  in  their  respective 
listings,288  in  the  individual  translation  the  lowest  recipient  of  gifts  is  someone  who  is 
sick.289 


Table  14.5:  Analysis  of  Gifts  in  MN  142  and  its  Parallels 


MN  142  &  T  84  &  Bajaur  frgm. 

MA  180  &  Abhidh-k-t 

14  recipients  (1) 

7  offerings  (2) 

7  offerings  (— »  2) 

14  recipients  (— ►  1) 

mn  hi  255  The  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  and  its  parallels  take  up  the  seven  types  of  offering  to 
the  monastic  community  in  similar  terms.290  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  continues  by 
describing  the  case  of  a  gift  that  is  received  by  evil  and  immoral  monks.  It  explains  that 


288  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,14,  MA  180  at  T  I  722b20,  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  19;  cf.  also  YQ  1.20 
1/lbl  in  Xianlin  1998:  182  and  folio  9a2703  in  Geng  1988:  204.  The  reference  to  the  merit  of  giving  to 
an  animal  occurs  as  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya ,  Abhidh-k  4:117  in  Pradhan 
1967:  270,5,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  96bl5  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  250cl. 
The  discourse  quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  that  parallels  MN  142  taking  this  quote  as  its  starting  point,  cf.  D 
(4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  253b7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  289a7.  The  circumstance  that  in  these  listings  an  animal 
ranks  lower  than  an  immoral  person  is  put  into  question  in  the  *Tattvasiddhi,  T  1646  at  T  XXXII  291c  16; 
cf.  also  Schmithausen  2009:  95. 

289  T  84  at  T  I  903c27:  “he  practises  giving  to  a  sick  and  suffering  person”,  Atffff  f 'fHiffi-  T  84  also 

differs  from  the  other  versions  in  the  numerical  value  of  the  result  it  attributes  to  the  different  recipi¬ 
ents.  MN  142,  MA  180,  Abhidh-k-t,  and  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  attribute  a  hundred-fold  result  to 
the  lowest  gift,  given  to  an  animal,  and  then  mention  a  thousand-fold  result  for  giving  to  an  immoral  or 
not  energetic  worldling,  a  hundred-thousand-fold  result  for  giving  to  a  virtuous  or  energetic  worldling, 
a  hundred-thousand  times  a  hundred-thousand-fold  (or  a  million-fold)  result  for  giving  to  an  outsider 
free  from  lust,  and  an  immeasurable  result  for  giving  to  a  noble  one;  cf.  also  folio  9b  in  Geng  1988: 
204.  T  84  at  T  I  904a8  begins  with  a  twofold  result  for  giving  to  someone  who  is  sick,  followed  by  a 
hundred-fold  result  for  giving  to  an  immoral  worldling,  a  thousand-fold  result  for  giving  to  a  virtuous 
worldling,  and  a  hundred-thousand-fold  result  for  giving  to  an  outsider  free  from  lust,  until  it  similarly 
mentions  the  immeasurable  result  for  giving  to  a  noble  one.  In  EA  23.1  at  T  II  609b  13,  King  Pasenadi 
refers  to  a  version  of  this  exposition,  which  he  claims  to  have  heard  from  the  Buddha,  according  to  which 
a  hundred-fold  result  is  to  be  expected  in  case  of  making  an  offering  of  food  to  an  animal,  a  thousand¬ 
fold  result  for  making  an  offering  to  an  immoral  person,  a  ten-thousand-fold  result  if  the  recipient  is  a 
virtuous  person,  a  hundred-million-fold  result  if  the  offering  is  given  to  a  seer  who  is  free  from  lust,  and 
an  immeasurable  result  in  the  case  of  making  an  offering  to  one  who  is  on  the  path  to  stream-entry. 

290  A  minor  difference  is  that,  whereas  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,29  begins  its  listing  with  a  gift  given  to  both 

communities  headed  by  the  Buddha,  buddhapamukhe  ubhatosamghe  danam  deti,  the  parallels  only 
speak  of  the  monk  community  headed  by  the  Buddha,  MA  180  at  T  I  722a23:  7iff#fe7yT.h  Ft  /S.  T  84  at  T 
1 904al6:  D  (4094)  mngon pa,ju  255al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  290a8:  sangs  rgyas  la  mngon 

du  phyogs  te  dge  slong  gi  dge  'dun.  The  same  is  also  the  case  for  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  35 
(corresponding  to  part  2  line  5  in  Strauch  2008:  21):  budhap[r]amu[hasa]  (bhi)[kh](usamghasa).  An¬ 
other  minor  difference  is  that  MA  180  at  T  I  722a26  does  not  list  an  offering  given  by  requesting  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  some  monks  and  some  nuns,  mentioned  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  255,34,  T  84  at  T  I  904a21, 
and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  255a3  or  Q  (5595)  tu  290b3. 
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such  an  offering  will  nevertheless  be  of  incalculable  merit,  as  long  as  the  gift  is  given 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.291 

Notably,  the  individual  translation  and  the  parts  that  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Gandhari  fragment  do  not  take  up  this  case  at  all.  The  Madhyama-agama  discourse  and 
the  Tibetan  version  have  a  comparable  treatment,  although  this  differs  from  the  Majjhi- 
ma-nikaya  version.  Both  do  not  speak  of  evil  and  immoral  monks  as  the  recipients  of 
gifts  given  to  the  community.  While  the  Tibetan  version  does  not  provide  any  explicit 
ethical  qualification  of  such  monks,292  in  the  Madhyama-agama  account  such  monks 
are  just  not  energetic. 

The  Madhyama-agama  version  then  continues  by  explaining  that,  when  even  a  gift  to  mn  hi  256 
a  monk  who  is  not  energetic  is  of  great  merit  on  account  of  being  given  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  what  can  be  said  of  the  merit  of  giving  to  a  monk  who  practises  and  has  reached 
various  accomplishments. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  instead  states  that  a  gift  to  an  individual  will  never  be 
as  meritorious  as  a  gift  given  to  the  whole  community.294  The  commentary  reports  the 
reasoning  that  a  gift  given  to  the  community  will  be  purified  on  account  of  former  ara- 
hants  like  Sariputta  and  Mahamoggallana.295  The  commentary  further  explains  that  even 
a  gift  given  to  an  arahant  individually  will  not  measure  up  to  a  gift  given  to  someone  of 
bad  morality,  as  long  as  the  gift  is  given  to  the  latter  on  behalf  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.296 


291  MN  142  at  MN  III  256,7  predicts  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  “clan  members,  with  yellow  robes 
around  their  necks,  immoral  and  of  evil  character”,  gotrabhuno  kasavakantha  dussila  papadhamma. 
Ruegg  1974:  200  comments  that  “this  reference  to  evil  gotrabhus  seems  ...  to  be  isolated  in  the  Pali 
canon”,  as  in  AN  9:10  at  AN  IV  373,7  and  AN  10:41  at  AN  V  23,7  the  same  term  rather  stands  for  a 
someone  about  to  become  a  noble  one;  on  the  term  cf.  also,  e.g.,  Boucher  2008:  233  note  234,  Dayal 
1932/1970:  51,  Norman  1987/1992:  163,  Ruegg  1969:  456,  id.  1974,  id.  1981,  von  Hinuber  1978/1994: 
93,  Wijesekera  1979:  382,  and  Wright  1996:  46.  The  expression  kasavakantha  recurs  in  Dhp  307  (=  It 
2:11  at  It  43,3  and  Vin  III  90,25). 

292  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  255a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  290b4. 

293  MA  180  at  T  I  722bl:  The  Uighur  fragment  folio  8b2668-2670  in  Geng  1988:  202 

seems  to  be  similar  to  MN  142,  however,  as  it  speaks  of  an  undisciplined  and  lawless  monk,  as  is  the 
case  for  a  quotation  from  the  present  discourse  in  the  Chinese  Udana  collection.  T  212  at  T  IV  679cl5. 
On  MTM,  the  equivalent  to  the  gotrabhu  in  MN  142,  cf.  also  Takasaki  1993:  256;  the  counterpart  to  this 
term  in  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  255a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  290b4  is  sa  7  rigs. 

294  MN  142  at  MN  III  256,10:  “I  say  that  in  no  way  is  a  gift  given  to  an  individual  person  of  greater  fruit 
than  a  gift  given  to  the  community”,  na  ...  kenaci  pariydyena  sahghagataya  dakkhinaya  patipuggali- 
kam  danam  mahapphalataram  vadami  (Se-MN  III  461,4:  patipuggalikadanam).  De  Silva  1990a:  33 
notes  that  "this  statement  is  contradictory  to  ideas  expressed  elsewhere,  that  what  is  given  to  the  virtu¬ 
ous  is  greatly  beneficial  but  not  what  is  given  to  the  immoral.  It  is  evident  here  that  a  later  interpolation 
cannot  be  altogether  ruled  out”.  Witanachchi  2006a:  701  comments  that  this  statement  “is  a  far  cry  from 
the  place  given  to  moral  discipline  and  spiritual  development  in  [other]  early  discourses”. 

295  Ps  V  75,15.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005c:  102-103. 

296  Ps  V  75,28;  cf.  also  EA  48.5  at  T  II  791c29  which,  although  not  speaking  of  a  someone  of  bad  morality, 
nevertheless  highlights  the  superiority  of  giving  to  a  single  member  from  the  monastic  community  com¬ 
pared  to  giving  to  five  hundred  arahants.  On  the  question  of  giving  to  an  evil  monk  cf.  also  Mil  257,4. 
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The  suggestion  that  a  gift  given  on  behalf  of  the  order,  even  if  it  is  given  to  an  im¬ 
moral  monk,  will  be  of  incalculable  merit  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  exposition  of  the  four  purifications  of  a  gift  in  the  Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  and 
its  parallels,  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  purification  of  a  gift  depends  also  on  the 
degree  of  purity  of  the  receiver.297 

From  this  perspective,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  existence  of  former  arahant  monks 
would  suffice  to  turn  a  gift  given  on  behalf  of  the  community  to  a  monk  of  evil  charac¬ 
ter  and  bad  morality  into  a  gift  that  produces  abundant  merit.  In  fact,  if  dedicating  a  gift 
to  the  Buddhist  order  would  suffice  to  ensure  the  fruitfulness  of  such  a  gift,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  why  elsewhere  the  discourses  give  so  much  importance  to  the 
ethical  purity  of  a  recipient  of  gifts.298 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  such  a  reference  to  the  fruitfulness  of  giving  to  immoral 
monks  in  the  parallel  versions,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  this  particular  passage  in  the 
Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  is  a  later  addition  to  the  discourse.  The  present  reference  thus 
could  be  reflecting  the  concerns  of  later  generations  of  monastics  to  ensure  constant 
supplies  and  therewith  their  safe  survival  among  competing  religious  groups  in  ancient 
India  even  in  case  some  members  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  community  should  not  be 
able  to  maintain  the  proper  standards  of  moral  conduct. 
mn  hi  257  After  surveying  the  four  purifications  of  a  gift  in  similar  ways,299  the  Dakkhindvi- 
bhahga-sutta,  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  the  Gandharl  fragment,  and  the  Tibetan 


297  MN  142  at  MN  III  256,20  refers  to  such  purity  only  in  terms  of  being  “virtuous  and  of  good  character”, 
stlava  kalyanadhammo,  a  reference  found  similarly  in  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  67  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  part  3  line  13  in  Strauch  2008:  20:  silava  bhoti  kalanadhammo,  cf.  also  lines  10-11).  MA  180  at  T 
I  722c3  speaks  of  being  energetic  and  having  the  right  view  that  there  is  karmic  retribution  for  deeds, 
while  T  84  at  T  I  904a27  deals  with  the  same  topic  in  terms  of  purity  of  bodily,  verbal,  and  mental  ac¬ 
tion,  purity  of  livelihood,  and  purity  of  view  (the  listing  of  the  four  types  of  purification  in  T  84  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  some  textual  error).  The  four  purifications  of  a  gift  recur  in  AN  4:78  at  AN  II  80,26. 

298  Thus,  e.g.,  MN  39  at  MN  I  271,16  or  MN  40  at  MN  I  281,10,  in  agreement  with  their  parallels  MA  182 
at  T  I  724c25  and  MA  183  at  T  I  725c24,  give  recommendations  to  monks  on  proper  conduct  in  order  to 
ensure  that  gifts  given  to  them  will  be  fruitful.  MN  6  at  MN  I  33,16  and  its  parallel  MA  105  at  T  I  595c23 
stipulate  morality  and  meditation  practice  as  the  factors  required  to  make  the  services  and  support  a  monk 
receives  become  fruitful.  The  same  theme  recurs  also  in  other  discourses,  according  to  which  a  gift  given 
to  a  moral  recipient  is  of  much  fruit,  unlike  the  gift  given  to  an  immoral  recipient,  cf.  SN  3:24  at  SN  I 
98,27  (or  SN2  135  at  SN2  I  220,3):  stlavato  ...  dinnam  mahapphalam,  no  tatha  dussTle ,  AN  3:97  at  AN  I 
246,32:  bhikkhu  hoti  dusstlo  ...  yesam  kho  pana  patiganhdti  cTvarapindapatasendsanagildnapaccaya- 
bhesajjaparikkharam  tesam  tain  na  mahaplialam  hoti  na  mahanisamsam.  Notably,  both  of  these  dis¬ 
courses  use  the  same  expression  dussila  as  found  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  MN  142  at  MN  III 
256,7.  Similarly  in  AN  5:199  at  AN  III  244,7  a  description  of  how  someone  gone  forth  can  become  a 
source  of  merit  in  various  ways  invariably  stipulates  that  he  or  she  should  be  sTlavant;  cf.  also  Freiberger 
2005:  238. 

299  MA  180  at  T  I  722c3  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  256a7  or  Q  (5595)  tu  292a2  are  more  detailed  in  their 
description  of  what  makes  a  giver  or  recipient  pure,  indicating  that  this  also  requires  upholding  the  view 
that  there  are  future  results  of  one’s  actions.  Fragment  2379/15  of  the  Schpyen  collection  appears  to 
have  preserved  part  of  this  exposition.  A  discourse  quotation  paralleling  the  reference  to  a  gift  given  by 
one  free  from  passion  to  one  who  is  also  free  from  passion  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  257,22  can  be  found  in 
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version  conclude  with  a  set  of  stanzas  on  how  a  gift  may  be  purified  by  the  giver  or  by 
the  recipient.300  The  individual  translation  instead  reports  that,  on  hearing  this  exposi¬ 
tion  on  the  merits  of  giving  to  the  community,  Mahapajapatl  GotamI  decided  to  give 
the  robe  to  the  community  of  monks.301 


Abhidh-k  4:117  in  Pradhan  1967:  270,14,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  96b25  and 
T  1559  at  T  XXIX  250cl  1,  cf.  also  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  258al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  293b6. 

300  To  the  five  verses  found  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  257,6  and  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  73,  the  paral¬ 
lels  MA  180  at  T  I  723al  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  257a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  293al  add  a  sixth  verse  in 
praise  of  gifts  made  by  slaves  and  the  poor.  For  a  translation  of  the  six  verses  in  MA  180  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  their  Pali  counterparts  cf.  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  191-192.  MA  180  at  T  I  723a5  also  dif¬ 
fers  from  MN  142  by  reporting  the  delighted  reaction  of  Ananda  and  the  assembled  monks.  Ananda’s 
delighted  reaction  is  also  mentioned  in  Bajaur  KharosthI  fragment  1  line  80. 

301  T84atTI904bl5. 
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MN  143  Anathapindikovada-sutta 

The  Anathapindikovada-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Anathapindika’’,  re¬ 
cords  the  teachings  given  by  Sariputta  to  the  dying  Anathapindika.  The  Andthapindiko- 
vada-sutta  has  a  parallel  in  the  Ekottarika-dgama. 1  The  first  part  of  the  Anathapindiko- 
vada-sutta,  which  reports  Sariputta’ s  visit  to  Anathapindika,  has  also  a  parallel  in  the 
Samyukta-dgama,1 2  while  the  later  part  of  the  Anathapindikovada-sutta ,  which  takes 
place  after  Anathapindika’ s  death,  has  a  Pali  parallel  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  two 
Chinese  parallels  found  in  two  Samyukta-dgama  collections.3 

The  Anathapindikovada-sutta  begins  by  narrating  that  Anathapindika,  who  was  sick, 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Sariputta  with  an  invitation  to  visit  him.4  The  Samyukta-dga¬ 
ma  and  Ekottarika-dgama  versions  do  not  record  such  an  invitation,  in  fact  according  to 
them,  Sariputta  had  decided  on  his  own  to  pay  a  visit  to  Anathapindika.  While  the  Sam¬ 
yukta-dgama  version  indicates  that  Sariputta  had  heard  about  the  sick  condition  of  An¬ 
athapindika,5  according  to  the  Ekottarika-dgama  version,  Sariputta  had  come  to  know 
about  it  through  his  divine  eye.6 

The  Anathapindikovada-sutta  reports  that,  when  Sariputta  arrived  together  with  Anan- 
da  at  Anathapindika’ s  dwelling  place,  the  householder  described  his  deteriorating  con¬ 
dition  to  the  visiting  monks  with  a  set  of  similes.7  According  to  the  Ekottarika-dgama 
version,  however,  Anathapindika  merely  stated  that  his  condition  was  getting  worse, 
without  making  use  of  any  simile.8 


1  The  parallel  is  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819b-820c,  which  agrees  with  MN  143  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  Savatthl.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  171  also  lists  MA  28  at  T  I  458b-461b  as  a  parallel  to  MN  143. 
The  instructions  given  by  Sariputta  to  Anathapindika  in  MA  28,  however,  rather  parallel  SN  55:26  at  SN 
V  380-385,  a  discourse  that  also  agrees  with  MA  28  in  reporting  that  Anathapindika  recovered  from  his 
disease.  Hence  MA  28,  together  with  a  Sanskrit  fragment  parallel  to  MA  28,  SHT  VI  1397  (pp.  116-117), 
are  better  reckoned  as  parallels  to  SN  55:26.  Yet  another  discourse  given  to  Anathapindika  at  a  time  when 
he  was  sick  is  SN  55:27  at  SN  V  385-387,  in  which  Ananda  is  the  speaker. 

2  The  parallel  to  Sariputta"  s  visit  to  Anathapindika  is  SA  1032  at  T  II  269c-270a,  which  agrees  with  MN 
143  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta's  Grove  by  Savatthl.  For  a  translation  of  SA  1032,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  present  study,  cf.  Analayo  201  On. 

3  The  parallels  to  Anathapindika’ s  post  mortem  visit  to  the  Buddha  are  SN  2:20  at  SN  I  55-56  (or  SN2  101 
at  SN2 1  126-129),  SA  593  at  T II  158b-c,  and  SA2  187  at  T II  441a-442a.  SA2  187  at  T II  441a28  also  cov¬ 
ers  the  events  that  took  place  before,  although,  according  to  its  account,  it  was  not  Sariputta  who  went  to 
visit  Anathapindika  on  his  deathbed,  but  rather  the  Buddha  himself.  According  to  SA2  187  at  T  II  441bl3, 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Buddha  on  this  occasion  was  concerned  with  the  six  recollections. 

4  MN  143  at  MN  III  258,5. 

5  SA  1032  at  T  II  269c9. 

6  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819bl3. 

7  MN  143  at  MN  III  259,6.  The  corresponding  part  in  SA  1032  at  T  II  269cl4  is  abbreviated. 

8  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819b20.  Notably,  the  description  of  Sariputta"  s  visit  to  Anathapindika  in  SN  55:26  at  SN 
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The  Anathapindikovada-sutta  and  its  two  parallels  in  the  Samyukta-dgama  and  the 
Ekottarika-agama  agree  that  Sariputta  instructed  Anathapindika  on  the  development  of 
detachment  towards  various  aspects  of  experience.'1  In  all  versions,  these  instructions 
take  up  the  six  objects  of  the  senses,  encouraging  Anathapindika  to  avoid  clinging  to 
them  and  not  to  let  his  consciousness  become  dependent  on  them.  While  the  Majjhima- 
nikaya  version  simply  speaks  of  consciousness  being  dependent  on  the  senses  or  their 
objects, 10  the  Samyukta-dgama  version  specifies  that  such  dependence  takes  place 
through  the  arising  of  desire  and  lust."  The  Anathapindikovada-sutta  stands  alone  in 
also  applying  the  instructions  to  the  six  types  of  consciousness,  the  six  types  of  contact, 
and  the  six  types  of  feeling  that  arise  based  on  them  (see  table  15. 1). 

Table  15.1:  Instructions  to  Anathapindika  in  MN  143  and  its  Parallels 


MN  143 

SA  1032 

EA  51.8 

6  sense-organs  (1) 

6  sense-organs  (— >  1) 

3  recollections 

6  sense-objects  (2) 

6  sense-objects  (— »  2) 

6  sense-objects  (— »  2) 

6  consciousness  (3) 

6  elements  (—>  6) 

this/next  world  (— >  9) 

6  contacts  (4) 

6  feelings  (5) 

6  elements  (6) 

5  aggregates  (7) 

4  immaterial  attainments  (8) 
this/next  world  (9) 

5  aggregates  (—>  7) 

craving,  which  causes  grasping, 
becoming,  etc. 

5  aggregates  are  not-self 
senses  arise  from  nowhere 

12  links  of  dependent  arising 

sensed,  heard,  etc.  (10) 

(A  3-5,  8-10) 

#  1,  3-8,  10) 

The  Ekottarika-agama  version’s  instructions  on  detachment  do  not  mention  the 
senses,  but  only  their  objects,  although  later  on  this  discourse  takes  up  the  senses  for  a 


V  381,19  (a  discourse  which  is  not  a  parallel  to  MN  143)  also  does  not  employ  any  simile  to  illustrate 
the  householder’s  sick  condition.  In  contrast,  SA2  187  at  T  II  441b5  (a  discourse  that  otherwise  does  not 
parallel  the  first  part  of  MN  143)  does  report  that  Anathapindika  illustrated  his  sick  condition  with  the 
image  of  a  rope  tightened  around  the  head,  of  a  butcher  cutting  up  the  belly  of  an  ox,  and  of  two  strong 
man  roasting  a  weak  man  over  a  fire,  thereby  paralleling  similes  used  in  MN  143. 

9  Preceding  these  instructions,  according  to  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819b21  Sariputta  also  told  Anathapindika  to 
develop  recollection  of  the  Buddha,  the  Dharma,  and  the  Sangha.  SA2  187  at  T  II  441bl3  similarly  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Buddha  taught  Anathapindika  these  recollections,  as  well  as  recollection  of  morality,  of 
generosity,  and  of  devas.  The  descriptions  of  a  noble  disciple’s  unwavering  confidence,  found  as  part  of 
the  instructions  given  to  Anathapindika  in  SN  55:26  at  SN  V  381,26  and  SN  V  382,3+11,  also  uses  the 
formulations  employed  in  these  three  recollections,  although  without  explicitly  instructing  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  recollection.  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819c2  continues  by  proclaiming  that  undertaking  the  three  recollec¬ 
tions  will  ensure  that  rebirth  does  not  take  place  in  the  three  evil  realms.  For  another  instance  where 
these  recollections  are  given  particular  importance  in  the  Ekottarika-agama  cf.  above  p.  513  note  340. 

10  MN  143  at  MN  III  259,13. 

11  SA  1032  at  T  II  269cl6  instructs  (in  the  case  of  the  eye):  "I  will  not  be  attached  to  the  eye  and  in  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  eye-element  there  will  be  no  arising  of  lust  and  desire  in  my  consciousness”,  Tf'  AE, 
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more  detailed  treatment,  explaining  that,  when  a  sense  arises,  one  does  not  know  from 
where  it  comes,  and  when  it  ceases,  one  does  not  know  where  it  goes.12  The  Ekottari- 
ka-agama  discourse  continues  by  highlighting  that  all  things  manifest  by  way  of  de¬ 
pendent  arising  {paticca  samuppada),  a  principle  it  then  expounds  by  way  of  the  twelve 
links  from  ignorance  to  old  age  and  death.13 

The  Samyukta-dgama  version  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya  account  in  examining 
the  six  elements  and  the  five  aggregates  in  a  similar  manner.14  These  are  not  found  in 
the  Ekottarika-agama  version,  which,  however,  agrees  with  the  Majjhima-nikdya  dis¬ 
course  in  taking  up  this  world  and  the  next  world. 15  The  Majjhima-nikdya  version 
stands  alone  in  also  taking  up  the  four  immaterial  attainments  and  what  is  seen,  heard, 
sensed,  and  cognised  as  experiences  in  regard  to  which  Anathapindika  should  avoid 
clinging  and  dependencies.16 

The  parallels  report  that,  at  the  end  of  Sariputta’s  instruction,  Anathapindika  was  in 
tears,  as  in  spite  of  his  devoted  service  to  the  Buddha  and  the  monks  he  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  penetrative  instruction.  In  the  Majjhima-nikdya  and  Samyukta-dgama 
versions,  Anathapindika  is  told  that  such  discourses  are  generally  not  given  to  laity.17 


12  EA  51.8  at  T  II  8 19c  14:  “at  the  time  of  the  arising  of  the  eye,  when  it  arises  one  does  not  know  from 

where  it  comes,  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  eye,  when  it  ceases  one  does  not  know  where  it  goes”, 
TjiSffiHf,  (adopting  a  9si,  7C,  and  0f|  variant  reading 

that  adds  PJjjjfi  after  BiJ  in  the  case  of  arising,  in  analogy  to  the  case  of  cessation),  a  treatment  that  EA 
51.8  at  T  II  819c21  then  applies  also  to  the  sense-objects  (with  the  first  of  the  sense-objects,  form,  not 
being  explicitly  mentioned).  Baba  2004:  946  points  out  that  this  type  of  presentation  is  not  found  in  the 
Pali  discourses,  but  occurs  only  in  commentarial  Pali  literature,  such  as  Vism  484,6,  according  to  which 
the  sense-spheres  “do  not  come  from  anywhere  before  they  arise,  do  not  go  anywhere  after  they  cease”, 
na  hi  tani  pubbe  udaya  kutoci  dgacchanti ,  na  pi  uddham  vayd  kuhihci  gacchanti.  Baba  concludes  that 
this  instance  exemplifies  a  tendency  for  Agama  discourses  to  incorporate  modes  of  presentation  that  in 
the  Pali  tradition  have  not  made  their  way  into  the  discourses,  but  are  found  only  in  commentarial  litera¬ 
ture  (cf.  also  above  p.  616  note  154). 

13  EA  51.8  at  T  II  8 19c  18.  EA  51.8  also  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  as  much  as  it  turns  to  the  senses 
only  at  this  point  of  its  treatment.  In  contrast,  MN  143  at  MN  III  259,12  and  SA  1032  at  T  II  269cl6  take 
up  the  senses  as  their  first  topic,  together  with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  a  passage  whose  counterpart  in 
EA  51.8  at  T  II  819c5  only  covers  the  sense-objects.  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819c24  concludes  by  explaining 
that  to  develop  insight  into  the  dependent  arising  of  the  senses  and  their  objects  is  the  supreme  dwelling 
in  emptiness. 

14  SA  1032  at  T  II  269c20. 

15  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819c9. 

16  MN  143  at  MN  III  260,34.  Whereas  what  is  seen,  heard,  sensed,  and  cognised  fits  the  present  context 
well,  the  reference  to  the  four  immaterial  attainments  is  to  some  extent  puzzling,  as  the  way  other  dis¬ 
courses  depict  Anathapindika  does  not  give  any  indication  that  he  might  have  been  a  meditator  of  such 
proficiency  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  the  immaterial  attainments.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  all  versions,  on  passing  away  Anathapindika  was  reborn  in  a  heavenly  world  of  the 
sensual  sphere.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  he  had  not  been  even  a  jhdna  attainer.  Thus,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  him  being  instructed  on  avoiding  clinging  to  experiences  that  would  have  been  far  beyond  his 
range  of  experience. 

17  MN  143  at  MN  III  261,22:  “such  talk  on  the  Dharma,  householder,  is  [usually]  not  given  to  lay  people 
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In  reply,  Anathapindika  requested  that  such  instructions  be  given  to  lay  followers  in 
the  future.18 

mn  hi  262  The  Anathapindikovada-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  report  that  Anathapindika 
passed  away  soon  after  Sariputta’ s  visit.  According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse 
and  one  of  the  Samyukta-agama  versions  that  parallel  this  part  of  the  Anathapindikova- 
da-sutta,  he  was  reborn  in  the  Tusita  heaven,19  while  the  Ekottarika-agama  version  lo¬ 
cates  his  rebirth  in  the  heaven  of  the  Thirty-three.20 

The  Anathapindikovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that,  reborn  as  a  deva,  Anatha¬ 
pindika  visited  the  Buddha  and  spoke  a  set  of  stanzas.21  The  next  day,  when  the  Bud- 


clothed  in  white.  Such  talk  on  the  Dharma,  householder,  is  [usually]  given  to  those  gone  forth”,  na  kho, 
gahapati,  gihinam  odatavasananam  evarupi  dhammi  kathd  patibhdti.  pabbajitdnam  kho,  gahapati,  eva- 
riipT  dhammi  kathd  patibhdti  ti  (Be-MN  III  305,19,  Ce-MN  III  534,16,  and  Se-MN  III  471,2:  evariipT,  Se 
also  reads  dhammikatha  and  does  not  have  the  second  kho).  Ps  V  80,13  explains  the  reason  for  this  to  be 
that  lay  followers  usually  do  not  like  such  instructions,  since  they  live  immersed  in  possessions  and  do 
not  appreciate  being  instructed  to  give  up  desire  and  attachment  to  these.  The  identity  of  the  speaker  of 
this  explanation  is  not  clear  in  MN  143,  since  no  explicit  indication  is  made  and  the  preceding  sentence 
is  spoken  by  Ananda,  while  Anathapindika' s  reply  is  addressed  to  Sariputta.  According  to  SA  1032  at  T 
II  269c27,  it  was  Sariputta  who  explained  to  Anathapindika  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  not  given  such 
teachings  to  householders.  EA  51.8  at  T  II  819c30  reports  that  Ananda  gave  a  longer  explanation  to  An¬ 
athapindika,  distinguishing  between  two  types  of  disciple.  The  point  made  by  this  explanation  might  be 
that  teaching  methods  differ  according  to  the  propensity  of  individual  disciples.  For  a  discussion  of  why 
Anathapindika  did  not  receive  such  instructions  earlier  cf.  Analayo  2010n:  8-12  and  Falk  1990:  130. 

18  SA  1032  at  T  II  270a3  adds  that  Anathapindika  also  offered  food  to  Sariputta,  after  which  this  discourse 
ends.  For  the  remainder  of  MN  143,  the  relevant  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama  is  SA  593  at  T II  158b24, 
which  begins  by  reporting  that  Anathapindika  had  just  passed  away. 

19  MN  143  at  MN  III  262,1  and  SA  593  at  T  II  158b25.  SA2  187  at  T  II  441cl2  does  not  specify  in  which 
heaven  he  had  been  reborn. 

20  EA  51.8  at  T  II  820al6.  EA  51.8  notes  that,  as  a  devaputta,  Anathapindika  excelled  other  devas  in  life 
span,  beauty,  happiness,  might,  and  radiance. 

21  MN  143  at  MN  III  262,8  (on  these  stanzas  cf.  also  Franke  1912:  218-221)  and  SN  2:20  at  SN  I  55,12  (or 
SN2  101  at  SN2 1  126,13).  The  first  of  these  stanzas,  in  which  Anathapindika  expresses  joy  at  beholding 
Jeta’s  Grove  inhabited  by  sages  and  the  king  of  the  Dharma,  recurs  in  all  Chinese  versions,  although  SA 
593  at  T  II  158c3  speaks  of  “kings”,  flfiE,  instead  of  the  king  or  lord  of  Dharma,  dhammarajaAJj., 

I,  mentioned  in  MN  143  at  MN  III  262,9,  SN  2:20  at  SN  I  55,13  (or  SN2  101  at  SN2  I  126,15),  SA2  187 
at  T  II  441cl7,  and  EA  51.8  at  T  II  820a26.  EA  51.8  has  only  this  first  stanza.  SA  593  at  T  II  158c4  and 
SA2  187  at  T  II  441cl8  also  have  a  counterpart  to  the  second  stanza  in  MN  143  at  MN  III  262,10  and  SN 
2:20  at  SN  I  55,14  (or  SN2  101  at  SN2 1  126,17),  according  to  which  purity  is  to  be  reached  through  deeds 
and  morality.  The  same  two  discourses  also  have  a  counterpart  to  the  fourth  stanza  in  MN  143  at  MN  III 
262,14  and  SN  2:20  at  SN  I  55,18  (or  SN2  101  at  SN2  I  127,6),  although  their  praises  of  Sariputta  differ 
from  the  Pali  versions.  According  to  EA  51.8  at  T  II  820bl,  the  visiting  deva  also  informed  the  Buddha 
of  his  identity  and  scattered  heavenly  flowers  on  the  Buddha  as  well  as  on  Ananda  and  Sariputta.  This 
would  imply  that  Ananda  was  present  when  the  deva  revealed  his  identity,  which  does  not  fit  too  well 
with  the  remainder  of  the  same  discourse,  as  according  to  EA  51.8  at  T  II  820bl2  the  Buddha  asked 
Ananda  who  that  deva  could  have  been  and  then  praised  Ananda  for  rightly  divining  that  it  had  been 
Anathapindika.  The  four  stanzas  found  in  MN  143  and  SN  2:20  recur  again  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in 
SN  1:48  at  SN  I  33,23  (or  SN2  48  at  SN2 1  71,3).  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  four  stanzas,  it  may  also  be 
worthwhile  to  note  that  this  stanza  does  not  imply  that  the  Buddha  had  already  passed  away  and  Sari- 
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dha  told  the  monks  about  this  visit,  Ananda  was  quick  to  divine  that  this  deva  had  been 
Anathapindika. 

The  Majjhima-nikdya  version  and  one  of  the  two  Samyukta-agama  versions  end  with 
the  Buddha’s  approval  of  Ananda’ s  inference.22  The  other  of  the  two  Samyukta-agama 
versions  adds  a  stanza  spoken  by  the  Buddha  in  praise  of  Sariputta,23  while  according 
to  the  Ekottarika-agama  account  the  Buddha  delivered  a  long  prose  passage  in  praise 
of  Ananda.24 


MN  144  Channovada-sutta 

The  Channovada-sutta .  the  “discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Channa”,  records  the 
events  related  to  Channa’ s  suicide.  This  discourse  recurs  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  and 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama.15 

The  Channovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  narrating  that  Sariputta  and  another 
monk  went  to  visit  Channa,  who  was  sick.  The  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  disagree  on 
the  identity  of  this  other  monk,  as  according  to  the  Pali  versions  Sariputta  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mahacunda,  while  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  version  he  was  in  the 
company  of  Mahakotthita.26 

When  Sariputta  and  his  companion  came  to  Channa’ s  presence,27  Channa  told  his 
visitors  that  his  condition  was  getting  worse  and  that  he  had  decided  to  commit  suicide. 
According  to  all  versions,  Sariputta  attempted  to  stop  Channa  from  committing  suicide 
and  offered  to  get  supplies  for  him  or  to  act  as  his  attendant,28  to  which  Channa  replied 
by  indicating  that  he  did  not  lack  any  of  these.  According  to  the  Pali  versions,  at  this 
point  Channa  proclaimed  that  his  suicide  was  going  to  be  blameless.29  According  to  the 


putta  was  now  the  leader  of  the  community,  as  assumed  by  Aramaki  2005:  789,  in  fact  according  to  SN 
47:13  at  SN  V  161,24,  SA  638  at  T  II  176cl,  and  EA  26.9  at  T  II  640cl4  Sariputta  passed  away  earlier 
than  the  Buddha.  Regarding  the  motif  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  deceased  disciple,  Feer  1884a:  22  notes  that  in 
the  Avadanasataka  it  is  a  standard  procedure  that  former  disciples,  on  being  reborn  as  devas,  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Buddha. 

22  MN  143  at  MN  III  263,8  and  SA2  187  at  T  II  442al5. 

23  SA  593  at  T  II  158c25. 

24  EA  51.8  at  T  II  820b2 1 . 

25  The  Pali  parallel  is  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  55-60  and  has  the  title  Channa-sutta.  The  Chinese  parallel  is  SA 
1266  at  T  II  347b-348a,  for  which  Akanuma  1929/1990:  112  notes  “Channa”,  MPT.  as  a  tentative  title; 
for  a  translation  of  SA  1266,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  cf.  Analayo  2010b.  The  three 
versions  agree  on  locating  the  discourse  at  Rajagaha. 

26  SA  1266  at  T  II  347bl8: 

27  According  to  SA  1266  at  T  II  347b22,  on  seeing  the  two  monks  coming  from  afar,  Channa  tried  to  get 
up  from  his  bed  as  a  sign  of  respect,  but  Sariputta  told  him  to  stay  where  he  was.  A  similar  pericope  can 
be  found,  e.g.,  in  SN  22:87  at  SN  III  120,1,  SN  22:88  at  SN  III  125,3,  SN  35:74  at  SN  IV  46,14,  SN  35:75 
at  SN  IV  47,32,  or  AN  6:56  at  AN  III  379,15. 

28  While  according  to  MN  144  at  MN  III  264,14  and  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  57,11  Sariputta  offered  to  supply 
Channa  with  food  and  medicine,  according  to  SA  1266  at  T  II  347c2  he  only  offered  medicine. 

29  MN  144  at  MN  III  264,26  (cf.  also  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  57,26):  ‘“the  monk  Channa  will  use  the  knife 


MN  III  263 


MN  III  264 
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Samyukta-agama  account,  however,  Channa  only  indicated  that  the  pains  he  had  were 
hard  to  bear.30 

mn  hi  265  The  parallel  versions  report  that  Sariputta  inquired  if  Channa  took  the  senses,  the  cor¬ 
responding  consciousness,  or  the  objects  of  the  senses  as  a  self  or  as  belonging  to  a 
self.31  Channa  explained  that  he  did  not  take  any  of  these  as  a  self  or  as  belonging  to  a 
self,  as  he  had  seen  and  known  their  cessation. 

mn  hi  266  The  monk  who  had  come  together  with  Sariputta  intervened  at  this  point  and  reminded 
Channa  of  a  statement  made  by  the  Buddha,  according  to  which  only  one  who  is  free 
from  agitation  and  dependencies  has  fully  transcended  dukkha. 32  According  to  the 
Samyukta-agama  account,  in  reply  to  this  admonishment  Channa  declared  to  have 
honoured  the  Buddha  with  what  is  pleasing,  adding  that  he  had  done  what  should  be 
done,  thereby  implicitly  laying  claim  to  being  an  arahant.’3  Channa’ s  claim  to  have 
honoured  the  Buddha  with  what  is  pleasing  is  also  found  at  an  earlier  junction  in  the 
Pali  versions,  where  it  comes  together  with  Channa’ s  declaration  that  his  suicide  will 
be  blameless.34 


blamelessly’,  remember  it  like  this,  friend  Sariputta”,  anupavajjam  channo  bhikkhu  sattham  aharissatT 
ti,  evam  etam,  avuso  sariputta,  dharehT  ti. 

30  SA  1266  at  T  II  347c7:  “yet,  my  disease  oppresses  this  body  with  extreme  pain  that  is  difficult  to  bear.  I 

wish  to  kill  myself,  [since]  I  do  not  delight  in  a  life  of  pain”,  ItEiSS,  Stilish  5 

31  MN  144  at  MN  III  265,7  and  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  58,10  mention,  besides  each  sense  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  type  of  consciousness,  also  the  "things”,  dharmas,  to  be  experienced  through  this  type  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  cakkhuvinndnavinndtabbe  dhamme.  SA  1266  at  T  II  347c9  differs  in 
formulation  in  regard  to  the  last  of  these  three,  as  it  explicitly  names  the  type  of  sense  object,  e.g.,  “form(s) 
cognisable  through  the  eye”,  BPhFrsftlA- 

32  MN  144  at  MN  III  266,6  and  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  59,10  examine  the  negative  case  only  in  short  by  pro¬ 

claiming  that  “for  one  who  is  dependent  there  is  agitation”,  nissitassa  calitam ,  after  which  they  take  up 
the  positive  case  of  being  free  from  such  dependencies.  SA  1266  at  T  II  347c25  takes  up  both  cases  in 
full,  explaining  that  “if  there  is  dependency,  there  is  agitation.  If  there  is  agitation,  there  is  inclination.  If 
there  is  inclination,  there  is  no  tranquillity.  If  there  is  no  tranquillity,  then  there  arises  coming  and  going. 
If  coming  and  going  arises,  then  there  is  future  birth  and  death  ...  in  this  way,  this  entire  great  mass  of 
dukkha  arises”,  5ff?l85t, 

...  $0:5® AESTfl  (adopting  the  5,  ft,  and  Hfj  variant  reading  A  instead 
of  — ),  followed  by  presenting  the  positive  case  in  the  same  terms,  i.e.,  “when  there  is  no  dependency  ... 
in  this  way  this  entire  great  mass  of  dukkha  ceases”.  A  version  of  the  statement  found  in  MN  144  and 
SN  35:87  recurs  in  Ud  8:4  at  Ud  81,6  (with  the  reading  rati  instead  of  nati).  SA  1266  at  T  II  347c28 
does  not  have  a  counterpart  to  the  indication,  given  in  MN  144  at  MN  III  266,9  and  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV 
59,14,  that  for  one  who  is  free  from  agitation,  etc.,  there  is  no  here,  no  beyond,  and  “no  in-between”,  na 
ubliayam  anatarena,  an  expression  that  Somaratne  1999:  150  suggests  to  refer  to  an  intermediate  exis¬ 
tence  (Ps  V  83,12,  in  line  with  the  Theravada  position  that  denies  an  intermediate  existence,  glosses  as 
na  ubhayattha  hoti,  “not  being  in  both  places”). 

33  SA  1266  at  T  II  348a7:  pfffT,  STEEfT-  The  expression  “having  done  what  should  be  done”,  PfrfTEfE 
is  a  standard  pericope  in  descriptions  of  the  attainment  of  full  liberation. 

34  MN  144  at  MN  III  264,24  and  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  57,23.  References  to  having  honoured  the  teacher  re¬ 
cur  elsewhere  in  the  discourses  as  part  of  a  declaration  of  having  attained  full  awakening,  cf.  MN  73  at 
MN  I  497,5,  Th  178,  Th  604,  Th  656,  Th  687,  Th  792,  Th  891,  Th  918,  Th  1016,  Th  1050,  Th  1088,  and 
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The  three  versions  report  that  Channa  committed  suicide,  after  which  Sariputta  ap¬ 
proached  the  Buddha  and  asked  where  Channa  had  been  reborn.  In  reply,  according  to 
the  Pali  versions  the  Buddha  reminded  Sariputta  of  Channa’ s  earlier  declaration  of 
blamelessness,35  while  in  the  Samyukta-agama  version  he  reminded  Sariputta  of  Chan- 
na’s  claim  to  having  honoured  the  Buddha  with  what  is  pleasing.36  Thus  the  Buddha’s 
reply  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions,  although  differing  in  formulation,  clearly  en¬ 
dorses  Channa’ s  earlier  claim. 

According  to  the  Channovada-sutta  and  its  parallels,  Sariputta  remarked  that  Channa 
had  closely  associated  with  lay  families,37  a  remark  apparently  meant  to  explain  why 
Sariputta  had  thought  Channa’s  claim  to  be  mistaken.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  clarified 
that  he  did  not  deem  such  association  blameworthy,  as  he  only  considered  it  blamewor¬ 
thy  if  someone  were  to  give  up  the  body  and  then  take  up  another  body,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  with  Channa. 

The  Buddha’s  reply  in  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  indicates  that  Channa  passed 
away  as  an  arahant.  According  to  the  commentarial  explanation,  at  the  time  of  commit¬ 
ting  suicide  Channa  was  still  a  worldling  and  it  was  only  during  the  interval  between 
using  the  knife  and  passing  away  that  he  developed  insight  and  became  an  arahant. 35 
This  commentarial  explanation  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  discourse  too  well,  as  in  the 
Pali  and  Chinese  versions  the  Buddha  explicitly  states  that  Channa  had  used  the  knife 
without  incurring  blame.39  This  would  imply  that  Channa  was  already  blameless  at  the 
time  he  used  the  knife  to  commit  suicide,  not  only  when  he  passed  away.40 


Th  1185;  cf.  also  AN  6:103  AN  III  443,24,  where  full  awakening  could  also  be  implicit,  as  here  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  having  honoured  the  teacher  is  preceded  by  kiccakdrT  ca  bhavissami.  References  to  a  behaviour 
that  is  pleasing  occur  also  in  AN  4:87  at  AN  II  88,12  and  AN  5:104  at  AN  III  131,25  in  a  description  of 
the  conduct  displayed  by  monks  towards  the  Buddha. 

35  MN  144  at  MN  III  266,21  and  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  59,26. 

36  SA  1266  at  T  II  348al7. 

37  MN  144  at  MN  III  266,24  indicates  that  Channa  had  “families  that  were  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  that  he  could  approach”,  mittakulani  suhajjakulani  upavajjakulam  ti  (on  upavajja  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  cf.  also  Bodhi  2000:  1407  notes  56  and  57),  cf.  also  SN  35:87  at  SN  IV  59,29.  SA  1266  at  T  II 
348a22  indicates  that  Channa  “had  families  of  supporters,  he  was  very  intimate  with  these  families  and 
was  spoken  well  of  in  these  families”,  34  fft-ltlR, 

3S  Ps  V  83,19.  Keown  1996:  27  comments  that  “why  the  commentary  should  take  such  pains  to  establish 
that  Channa  was  not  an  Arhat  ...  is  that  the  tradition  simply  found  it  inconceivable  that  an  Arhat  would 
be  capable  of  suicide  ...  by  maintaining  that  Channa  was  unenlightened  until  the  very  end,  the  image  of 
the  Arhat  remains  untarnished”. 

39  MN  144  at  MN  III  266,31:  anupavajjo  (Se-MN  III  479,20:  anupavajjam ),  SN  35:  87  at  SN  IV  60,4:  an- 
upavajjam,  and  SA  1266  at  T  II  348a27:  The  wording  in  SA  1266  does  not  support  Keown 

1996:  23,  who  suggests  taking  anupavajja  in  the  sense  of  “not  being  reborn”  (following  the  commen¬ 
tarial  gloss  at  Ps  V  82,9:  anupavajjan  ti  anuppattikam  appatisandhikam ),  instead  of  understanding  an¬ 
upavajja  to  mean  “not  blameworthy”.  According  to  Delhey  2009b:  87,  from  an  early  Buddhist  perspec¬ 
tive  "the  released  one  ...  can,  at  least  if  he  is  gravely  ill,  end  his  life  by  his  own  hand”.  Filliozat  1963:  36 
comments  that ‘T attentat  a  sa  propre  vie  est  un  peche  grave,  mais  il  n’en  est  pas  de  meme  de  Tabandon 
d’un  corps  devenu  inutile  et  dont  on  est  deja  tout  a  fait  detache  affectivement”.  Lamotte  1965/1987:  106 
explains  that  “from  the  point  of  view  of  Early  Buddhism,  suicide  is  a  normal  matter  in  the  case  of  the 
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MN  145  Punnovada-sutta 

The  Punnovada-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Punna”,  records  the  teach¬ 
ings  given  by  the  Buddha  to  Punna.  This  discourse  has  a  Pali  parallel  in  the  Samyutta- 
nikaya ,41  and  two  Chinese  parallels,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Samyukta-agama,42 
while  the  other  Chinese  parallel  is  an  individual  translation.43 

In  addition  to  these  discourse  parallels,  the  events  described  in  the  Punnovada-sutta 
recur  also  in  the  context  of  a  longer  narration  found  in  the  Divyavadana  and  in  the 
Bhaisajyavastu  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  preserved  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan.44 
mn  hi  267  The  Punnovcida-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  by  reporting  that  Punna  approached  the 
Buddha  and  requested  an  instruction  in  brief.4'’  In  reply,  the  Buddha  took  up  the  need  to 
avoid  unwholesome  reactions  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  six  senses.46 


Noble  Ones  who,  having  completed  their  work,  sever  their  last  link  with  the  world  and  voluntarily  pass 
into  Nirvana”.  Schmithausen  2000a:  36  comments  that  ‘‘in  contrast  to  ordinary  living  beings,  saints  (i.e. 
fully  liberated  persons,  arhats)  do  not  regard  their  biological  life  as  something  valuable  and  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  it”.  De  La  Vallee  Poussin  1922:  25  remarks  that  ‘‘the  arhat ...  if  he  is  not,  like  a  Buddha,  capable 
of  abandoning  life  in  a  quiet  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  recourse  to  more  drastic 
methods”;  cf.  also  Thakur  1963:  109.  Wayman  1982:  290  comments  that  ‘‘the  example  of  Channa  shows 
the  acknowledgement  of  exceptional  cases  where  suicide  was  justified”.  Wiltshire  1983:  137  concludes 
that  “if  this  body  has  lost  its  essential  usefulness  ...  then  the  body  can  be  relinquished”;  cf.  also  Analayo 
2007f:  162,  Becker  1990:  547,  Berglie  1986:  34,  Filliozat  1967:  73,  and  Oberlies  2006:  218. 

40  Delhey  2006:  35  concludes  that  there  is  “no  reason  for  doubting  that  he  already  was  released  from  re¬ 
birth  when  he  decided  to  commit  suicide”. 

41  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  60-63.  The  deeds  performed  by  Punna  in  a  former  life  are  the  theme  of  his  stanzas  in 
the  Therapadana,  Ap  399:1-16  at  Ap  II  341,1.  A  stanza  spoken  by  Punna  can  also  be  found  at  Th  70. 

42  SA  311  at  T  II  89b-c,  for  which  Akanuma  1929/1990:  46  notes  “Punna”,  as  a  tentative  title. 

Akanuma  1929/1990:  171  suggests  SA  215  at  T  II  54b  to  be  another  parallel  to  MN  145.  However, 
closer  inspection  shows  that  SA  215  is  considerably  different  from  MN  145  and  should  rather  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  parallel  to  SN  35:70  at  SN  IV  41,  with  which  it  agrees  closely  except  for  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  SN  35:70  is  the  monk  Upavana,  whereas  SA  215  speaks  of  the  monk  Punna,  "H’lailj  (which 
may  have  led  Akanuma  to  associate  this  discourse  with  MN  145). 

43  T  108  at  T  II  502c-503a,  which  is  entitled  “discourse  spoken  by  the  Buddha  to  Mantaniputta”,  fjUjtSi;® 
IfIT  IM,  apparently  confusing  the  protagonist  of  the  present  discourse,  Punna  of  Sunaparanta,  with  Pun¬ 
na  Mantaniputta  from  Kapilavatthu.  The  Taisho  edition  indicates  that  the  translator  of  T  108  is  not  known. 

44  The  relevant  part  in  the  Divyavadana  can  be  found  in  Cowell  1886:  37-40  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  22-24,  the 
Chinese  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  tale  in  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  llc-12c,  and  its  Tibetan  counterpart  in 
D  (1)  ’dui  ba,  ka  304b-307b  or  Q  (1030)  khe  284b-286b.  For  representations  of  this  longer  narration  in 
ancient  Indian  art  cf.  Sarkar  1990:  152  and  Schlingloff  1988b;  for  a  study  of  its  different  versions  cf. 
Tatelman  2000.  A  version  of  this  longer  narration  can  also  be  found  in  T  202  at  T  IV  393c-397a  and  in 
T  211  at  T  IV  588b-c  (translated  in  Willemen  1999:  91-93).  T  202  at  T  IV  396cl9  and  T  211  at  T  IV 
588c2  mention  the  events  covered  in  MN  145  only  briefly,  as  they  simply  report  that,  after  Punna  had 
gone  forth,  the  Buddha  taught  him  the  Dharma  so  that  he  became  an  arahant. 

45  MN  145  at  MN  III  267,7,  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  60,10,  SA  311  at  T  II  89b3,  T  108  at  T  II  502cl  1,  the  Div¬ 
yavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  37,8  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  22,22,  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1448 
at  T  XXIV  12al  and  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ka  304b6  or  Q  (1030)  khe  284b2.  A  reference  to  the  present  dis¬ 
course,  found  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T  XXII  415cl5,  also  records  that  Punna  asked  for 
an  instruction  in  brief. 
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The  Pali  versions  of  this  instruction  describe  how  rejoicing  in  and  welcoming  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  six  senses  and  holding  on  to  them  causes  delight,  which  leads  to  the  arising 
of  dukkha ,47  The  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Tibetan  parallels  examine  the  repercussions  of 
such  delighting  in  more  detail  than  the  Pali  versions.48 

The  Punnovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  by  applying  their  respective  treat¬ 
ments  to  the  complementary  case,  when  such  unwholesome  reactions  to  the  objects  of 
the  six  senses  are  avoided.  After  delivering  these  instructions,  the  Buddha  asked  Punna 
where  he  intended  to  go  in  order  to  put  into  practice  the  instructions  he  had  received. 

On  hearing  that  Punna  planned  to  go  to  his  home  country,  the  Buddha  warned  Punna  mn  iii  268 
of  the  rude  and  rough  nature  of  its  inhabitants  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  they 
were  to  abuse  him.  Punna  replied  that,  if  he  were  to  meet  with  abuse,  he  would  reflect 
on  the  kindness  of  the  people  in  as  much  as  they  did  not  give  him  a  blow. 

The  exchange  between  the  Buddha  and  Punna  continues  in  the  same  manner  with 
Punna  mentioning  each  time  a  worse  alternative  he  would  reflect  on  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  patience,  followed  by  the  Buddha  inquiring  what  he  would  do  if  that  worse  alter¬ 
native  should  happen.  This  exchange  takes  up  the  possibility  that  Punna  might: 
receive  a  blow, 
have  a  clod  thrown  at  him, 
be  hit  with  a  stick, 
be  attacked  with  a  knife, 
be  deprived  of  life.49 


46  According  to  SA  311  at  T  II  89b5,  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  37,17  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  22,28, 
and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12a6  and  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ka  305a2  or  Q  (1030) 
khe  284b5,  before  delivering  this  instruction  the  Buddha  praised  Punna  for  asking  such  a  question. 

47  MN  145  at  MN  III  267,16:  nandisamudayd  dukkhasamudayo  (Ce-MN  III  546,16  and  Se-MN  III  481,15: 
nandisamudaya),  cf.  also  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  60,15.  The  same  instruction  recurs  in  SN  35:64  at  SN  IV 
38,1,  given  by  the  Buddha  to  the  monk  Migajala. 

48  The  parallel  versions  explain  with  the  help  of  various  intermediate  steps  how  such  delight  eventually 

leads  to  lust,  as  a  result  of  which  one  is  far  from  Nirvana,  cf.  SA  311  at  T  II  89bl0:  ©Mf-  •••  tiftS,  PJEiilf 
ifc,  iclMfSsSi  Cowell  1886:  37,24  or  Vaidya  1999:  23,1:  anandi  bhavati  ...  sarago  bhavati  ...  aran- 
nirvdnasyocyate  (Bailey  1950:  177  suggests  to  read  samrdgo ,  instead  of  sarago ),  T  1448  at  T  XXIV 
12al0:  ...l!|  ...  D  (1)  ’did  ba,  ka  305a5  or  Q  (1030)  khe  284b8:  kun  du  dga’  ba  ’byung 

ngo  ...  kun  du  chags  par  ’gyur  ro  ...  mya  ngan  las  'das  pa  las  ring  du  gyur  pa  zhes  bya’o.  T  108  at  T  II 
502c  16  also  relates  the  arising  of  delight  to  lust,  which  it  explains  to  ultimately  result  in  misery  and 
vexation. 

49  MN  145  at  MN  III  268,11  and  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  61,9  present  these  as  six  separate  cases.  T  108  at  T  II 
502c23  has  the  same  as  five  cases,  combining  the  attack  by  stick  and  knife  into  one  instance.  SA  311  at 
T  II  89b21,  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  38,10  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  23,11,  and  the  Chinese  (Mula-) 
Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12a20,  present  the  same  as  four  separate  cases,  by  treating  at¬ 
tack  with  the  hand  and  a  clod  as  one  case,  and  attack  with  a  stick  or  a  knife  as  one  case.  The  Tibetan 
(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ka  306al+5+7  or  Q  (1030)  khe  285b2+5+8  covers  only 
three  cases,  which  are  being  abused,  being  hit  with  a  stick,  and  being  killed.  Oldenberg  1912b:  162  al¬ 
ready  noted  that,  whereas  in  several  other  respects  the  Pali  versions  are  shorter  than  the  Divyavadana 
tale,  when  describing  variations  of  being  attacked  the  Pali  treatments  are  longer  than  their  parallels.  A 
similar  description  of  patience  when  confronted  with  increasing  manifestations  of  hostility  can  be  found 
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In  case  he  should  be  deprived  of  life,  Punna  explained  that  he  would  still  be  able  to 
consider  this  in  a  positive  light,  as  other  disciples  had  to  go  searching  for  means  to 
commit  suicide,  whereas  he  would  be  achieving  the  same  result  without  having  to  do 
any  searching.30  According  to  all  versions,  the  Buddha  approved  of  Punna’ s  patient 
attitude  and  sanctioned  Punna’ s  plan  to  go  and  live  among  the  fierce  people  of  his 
home  country.51 

Punna’s  patience  finds  an  additional  illustration  in  the  Divyavadana  and  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tibetan  versions  of  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  tale.  According  to  their 
account,  once  he  had  arrive  in  his  home  country,  Punna  encountered  a  hunter  who, 
thinking  that  to  see  a  monk  was  inauspicious,  got  ready  to  attack  Punna.52  On  seeing 
the  hunter  rush  towards  him,  Punna  bared  his  chest  and  told  the  hunter  to  strike  right 
there.  The  hunter  was  so  mollified  by  this  reaction  that  he  not  only  desisted  from  his  at¬ 
tack,  but  gave  ear  to  instructions  and  finally  took  refuge  and  the  five  precepts.53 
mn  hi  269  According  to  the  Punnovada-sutta  and  its  parallels,  while  living  in  his  home  country 
Punna  realized  the  three  higher  knowledges  and  converted  a  substantial  number  of  lay 


in  the  Isibhdsiydim  in  Schubring  1969:  538,  noted  as  a  parallel  to  this  part  of  MN  145  by  Matsunami 
1961:  742  and  Nakamura  1983a:  306. 

50  MN  145  at  MN  III  269,11  speaks  in  this  context  of  satthaharaka  pariyesanti,  “they  search  for  someone 
who  carries  a  knife”,  cf.  also  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  62,24.  The  Indie  original  used  for  translating  T  108  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  similar  expression,  rendered  in  T  108  at  T  II  503a6  as  “searching  a  knife  for  food”, 

perhaps  mistaking  dhr  for  a+dhr,  “nourishing”.  The  other  versions  also  refer  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  using  a  knife  to  commit  suicide,  cf.  SA  311  at  T  II  89c  10:  JATJSfe  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell 
1886:  39,8  or  in  Vaidya  1999:  23,31:  sastram  ...  adharayanti,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12b7:  1,7  and  its 
Tibetan  counterpart  at  D  (1)  ’dul  ba.  ka  306b2  or  Q  (1030)  khe  286a2:  mtshon  gyis  kyang  ’debs  par 
byed ,  in  addition  to  which  they  also  mention  the  possibilities  of  taking  poison,  of  hanging  oneself,  and 
of  jumping  down  a  precipice  (T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12b7  differs  in  that  it  only  mentions  the  [taking  of] 
poison).  Blum  2008:  143  holds  that  the  present  passage  in  SA  311  affirms  that  “self-destruction  can  lead 
to  emancipation”,  an  opinion  he  bases  on  translating  SA  31 1  at  T  II  89cl2:  hllNTTjfS, 

fPSSMDSi  as  implying  that  “if  this  putrefying  body  [is  destroyed]  through  some  means  that  they  employ, 
then  [I]  will  attain  liberation”.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  does  not  fully  capture  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  whose  implications  are  rather  that  “this  rotten  body  of  mine,  through  little  effort  I  am  able  to 
get  rid  of  it”.  The  expression  can  render  a  range  of  derivatives  of  dmuc  and  thus  need  not  invaria¬ 
bly  refer  to  vimutti  or  vimukti.  In  the  present  context  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  body,  a  way  of  understand¬ 
ing  that  would  allow  translating  the  whole  phrase  without  needing  to  supplement  a  verb  to  the  first  part, 
such  as  “[is  destroyed]”. 

51  In  the  Divyavadana  and  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  the  Buddha  not  only 
accepts  Punna’s  plans,  but  also  tells  him  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  others,  cf.  Cowell  1886:  39,14  or 
Vaidya  1999:  24,3,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12bll,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba.  ka  306b4  or  Q  (1030)  khe  286a4,  an 
instruction  recorded  also  in  SA  311  at  T  II  89c  15. 

52  Cowell  1886:  39,25  or  Vaidya  1999:  24,1 1.  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12bl9,  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba.  ka  307a2  or  Q 
(1030)  khe  286a8. 

53  Tatelman  2000:  87  note  85  points  out  that  the  formulation  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  40,12  or 
in  Vaidya  1999:  24,23  does  not  make  it  unequivocally  clear  if  it  was  Punna  who  became  an  arahant,  or 
rather  the  hunter.  He  notes  that  in  the  Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata  36:47  (cf.  Das  1888:  900,2  and  901,2 
or  Vaidya  1959:  236,2)  the  hunter  also  reaches  awakening.  In  the  Chinese  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12c5,  however,  it  is  clearly  Punna  who  became  an  arahant,  [Ikfigp  ... 
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followers.54  The  Divyavadana  and  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinci- 
ya ,55  together  with  the  Pali  commentary,56  continue  by  describing  how,  by  dint  of  his 
supernormal  power,  Punna  rescued  his  brother  and  a  group  of  merchants  who  were 
about  to  suffer  misfortune  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  followed  by  getting  a  sandalwood 
building  constructed  for  the  Buddha  and  inviting  the  Buddha  to  partake  of  a  meal  in 
this  building,'7  an  invitation  the  Buddha  accepted  by  using  psychic  power  to  travel 
through  the  air  with  a  group  of  monks. 

The  Punnovada-sutta,  its  Samyutta-nikaya  parallel,  and  the  individual  translation  re¬ 
port  that,  when  Punna  had  passed  away,  the  monks  approached  the  Buddha  to  find  out 
about  his  level  of  accomplishment.  In  reply,  they  were  told  that  Punna  had  passed  away 
as  an  arahant.  The  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  also  notes  that  he  passed  away  as  an  ara- 
hant,  without,  however,  reporting  an  inquiry  by  the  other  monks.58 


MN  146  Nandakovada-sutta 

The  Nandakovcida-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  an  instruction  by  Nandaka”,  records  the 
teachings  given  by  Nandaka  to  a  group  of  nuns.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Samyukta-dgama  and  a  parallel  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  preserved  in  Chi¬ 
nese  and  in  Tibetan.59  Several  shorter  parts  of  a  version  of  the  present  discourse  are 
also  extant  in  Sanskrit  fragments.60 

54  SA  311  at  T  II  89c21,  T  108  at  T  II  503al2,  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  40,10  or  in  Vaidya  1999: 
24,21,  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1448  at  T  XXIV  12c4  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ka  307a6  or  Q 
(1030)  khe  286b4,  add  that  he  also  established  a  substantial  number  (‘500’)  of  dwelling  places  for  the 
monastic  community. 

55  The  Divyavadana ,  Cowell  1886:  42,8  or  Vaidya  1999:  25,29,  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T 
1448  at  T  XXIV  13a29  and  D  (1)  ’dul  ba,  ka  308b2  or  Q  (1030)  khe  287b6. 

56  Ps  V89,l. 

57  The  construction  of  this  sandalwood  building  for  the  Buddha  is  also  recorded  in  the  Karmavibhahga, 
Kudo  2004:  126,1  and  127,1  or  Levi  1932a:  63,3,  as  well  as  in  a  Sanskrit  fragment  in  Minayeff  1983:  6. 

58  SA  311  at  T  II  89c23,  which  indicates  that  this  happened  soon  after  Punna  had  attained  the  three  higher 
knowledges.  According  to  SN  35:88  at  SN  IV  63,7,  Punna  passed  away  at  the  end  of  the  same  rainy  sea¬ 
son  during  which  he  had  converted  the  laity  and  had  reached  liberation  himself.  MN  145  at  MN  III  269,29 
does  not  give  such  precise  indications  on  the  time  of  his  passing  away,  only  reporting  that  it  took  place 
after  some  time. 

59  The  parallels  are  SA  276  at  T  II  73c-75c  and  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  792a-794a,  with  its  Tibetan  counterpart 

in  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  50b7-59a4  or  Q  (1032)  nye  48b5-56a5,  cf.  also  D  (4106)  ’dul  ba  ’i  ’grel  pa,  phu  81b- 
83a  or  Q  (5607)  mu  94b-96b.  The  parallel  versions  agree  with  MN  146  on  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s 
Grove  by  Savatthl.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  44  notes  “Nanda[ka]  teaches  the  Dharma”,  as  a  ten¬ 

tative  title  for  SA  276,  a  translation  of  which,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  ’dul  ba  version,  can  be  found  in  Analayo  2010a. 

60  SHT  VI  1226  folios  5R-1 1  (pp.  22-26,  regarding  folio  5Ra  cf.  also  SHT  IX  p.  413)  and  the  so  far  unpub¬ 
lished  SHT  XI  4560,  identified  by  Jin-il  Chung  and  Klaus  Wille  (I  am  indebted  to  Klaus  Wille  for  kindly 
providing  me  with  a  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment).  SHT  VI  1226  has  preserved  numerous  short 
parts  of  the  whole  discourse;  SHT  XI  4560  corresponds  to  the  final  part  of  Nanadaka’s  first  teaching 
and  the  Buddha's  comment  on  this  at  MN  III  275-276. 
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mn  hi  270  The  Nandakovada-sutta  begins  by  relating  that  Mahapajapatl  GotamI,  followed  by  a 
group  of  nuns,  had  approached  the  Buddha  and  requested  an  instruction.  On  inquiring 
from  Ananda,  the  Buddha  found  out  that  Nandaka  had  not  been  willing  to  take  his  turn 
at  teaching  the  nuns,  whereon  the  Buddha  told  Nandaka  that  he  should  go  and  give 
them  a  teaching.61 

The  accounts  in  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vina- 
ya  agree  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account  that  a  group  of  nuns  under  the  leadership  of 
Mahapajapatl  GotamI  had  approached  the  Buddha.  They  differ  from  the  Majjhima-ni- 
kdya  account  in  that  they  introduce  this  event  with  a  listing  of  the  names  of  several 
eminent  nuns  that  were  dwelling  at  the  nunnery  at  that  time.62  Another  difference  is 
that,  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vina- 
ya ,  the  Buddha  taught  the  Dharma  to  the  nuns.63  Once  the  nuns  had  left,  the  Buddha 
told  the  monks  that  he  was  getting  too  old  to  keep  on  giving  talks  and  asked  them  to 
give  instructions  to  the  nuns  in  his  stead.64 

In  agreement  with  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and 
the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  report  that  Nandaka  was  not  willing  to  teach  the  nuns. 
The  nuns  thereon  came  to  visit  the  Buddha  again,  who  gave  them  another  talk  on  the 
Dharma  and,  once  they  had  left,  inquired  from  Ananda  whose  turn  it  had  been  to  in¬ 
struct  the  nuns.  On  finding  out  that  Nandaka  was  not  willing  to  teach  the  nuns,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  the  Buddha 
told  Nandaka  that  he  should  teach  the  nuns.65 

mn  hi  271  The  Nandakovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  the  next  day  Nandaka  went  to  the 
nuns’  quarters  and  engaged  the  nuns  in  a  question  and  answer  catechism  on  the  six 
senses,  their  objects,  and  the  corresponding  types  of  consciousness.66 

The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  continue  from 
these  three  (i.e.,  the  senses,  their  objects,  and  the  corresponding  types  of  consciousness) 
to  the  contact  that  arises  in  dependence  on  them,  the  feelings  that  arise  in  dependence 

61  Ps  V  93,8  explains  that  this  group  of  nuns  had  been  Nandaka’s  wives  in  a  former  existence  and  he  was 
afraid  that  another  monk  with  the  power  to  see  former  existences  might  find  out  and  think  that  Nandaka 
was  not  able  to  separate  himself  from  his  former  wives. 

62  SA  276  at  T  II  73cl  1 .  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  792al9,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  50b7  or  Q  (1032)  nye  48b5. 

63  SHT  VI  1226  folio  5Rb-c  has  preserved  (sampra)harsayitva  samdda[pa](yitva)  and  (bhagavato  bhasi- 
ta)[m-abhi]nanditva  anu(m)o(ditva),  so  that  in  the  Sanskrit  version  the  Buddha  also  gave  a  talk  to  the 
nuns. 

64  While  according  to  SA  276  at  T  II  73c24  the  Buddha  explained  that  he  was  getting  too  old  to  give  talks 
to  the  nuns,  according  to  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  792bl  and  D  (3)  ’did  ba,  ja  51a7  or  Q  (1032)  nye  49a4  he 
indicated  that  he  was  too  old  to  give  talks  to  the  four  assemblies  (i.e.,  monks,  nuns,  male  lay  followers, 
and  female  lay  followers). 

65  Judging  from  what  has  been  preserved  in  SHT  VI  1226  folio  6V5,  the  Sanskrit  version  would  have  had  a 
similar  statement. 

66  SA  276  at  T  II  74al  1,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  792b21,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  52a5  or  Q  (1032)  nye  49b8  de¬ 
scribe  how,  after  begging  and  taking  his  meal,  Nandaka  spent  some  time  in  meditation  before  approach¬ 
ing  the  nuns.  The  parallel  description  in  MN  146  at  MN  III  271,2  only  records  that  Nandaka  went  beg¬ 
ging  and  took  his  meal,  without  mentioning  that  he  engaged  in  meditation  after  the  meal. 
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on  contact,  and  the  craving  that  arises  in  dependence  on  feeling  (see  table  15.2),  an 
exposition  to  which  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  further  adds  perception  and  inten¬ 
tion.67 

Table  15.2:  Nandaka’s  Instructions  in  MN  146  and  its  Parallels 


MN  146 

SA  276 

T  1442  &  'did  ba 

sense-organs  (1) 
sense-objects  (2) 
consciousness  (3) 

sense-organs  (— »  1) 

sense-objects  (— »  2) 

consciousness  (— ►  3) 

contact 

feeling 

perception 

intention 

craving 

sense-organs  (— ►  1) 

sense-objects  (— ►  2) 

consciousness  (— *  3) 

contact 

feeling 

craving 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version,  Nandaka  highlighted  the  impermanent 
nature  of  each  of  the  senses,  their  objects,  and  the  corresponding  types  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  driving  home  the  point  that  what  is  impermanent  is  unsatisfactory,  and  what  is 
unsatisfactory  is  not  fit  to  be  regarded  as  mine,  I,  or  my  self. 

In  the  Scimyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  Nandaka  di¬ 
rectly  approaches  the  not-self  characteristic  of  all  aspects  of  experience,  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  impermanence  or  unsatisfactoriness.68  According  to  all  versions,  the  nuns  made 
it  clear  that  they  already  had  developed  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  these  aspects  of 
experience. 

The  different  versions  report  that  Nandaka  compared  the  impermanent  nature  of  feel¬ 
ings  that  are  experienced  based  on  the  six  senses  to  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  which  depends  on  oil,  wick,  and  flame.69 

According  to  all  versions,  he  further  used  the  image  of  the  impermanent  shadow  of  a 
tree  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  feelings  experienced  in  dependence  on  sense-objects.70 
The  parallels  report  that  he  continued  with  yet  another  simile,  which  describes  how  a 
butcher  skins  a  cow  by  cutting  through  the  tendons  that  connect  flesh  and  hide,  and  then 
puts  the  hide  back  on  the  cow.  In  all  versions,  the  flesh  of  the  cow  stands  for  the  senses 


67  While  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  792c23  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  53b6  or  Q  (1032)  nye  51a5  only  apply  the  insight 
treatment  to  contact,  feeling,  and  craving,  SA  276  at  T  II  74bl7  covers  contact,  feeling,  perception,  in¬ 
tention.  and  craving.  SHT  VI  1226  folio  7Rz  appears  to  have  preserved  a  reference  to  craving,  (ca)ks[u] 
samsparsaja  [trj(sna). 

68  SA  276  at  T  II  74a25,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  792c5,  and  D  (3)  'dul  ba,  ja  53al  or  Q  (1032)  nye  50b2.  A  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  not-self  characteristic  can  also  be  found  in  SHT  VI  1226  folios  6Rx+z,  7V4+5,  and  7Ry. 

69  While  MN  146  at  MNN  III  273,31  applies  the  image  of  the  lamp  to  the  dependent  nature  of  the  three 
types  of  feeling,  SA  276  at  T  II  75a7,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  793al2,  and  D  (3)  'did  ba,  ja  55a2  or  Q  (1032) 
nye  52bl  only  use  it  to  illustrate  the  dependent  nature  of  pleasant  feeling. 

70  The  image  of  a  tree’s  shadow  recurs  in  AN  4:195  at  AN  II  198,34,  in  a  context  related  to  the  objects  of 
the  six  senses. 


MN  III  273 


MN  III  274 
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and  the  hide  for  their  objects.  To  cut  the  connection  between  them  represents  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  wisdom  that  cuts  through  the  bondage  of  desire  and  lust  between  the  senses  and 
their  objects.71 

mn  hi  275  The  Nandakovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  next  take  up  the  seven  factors  of  awaken¬ 
ing.72  The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  lead  over  to 
the  practice  of  the  seven  factors  of  awakening  with  an  injunction  to  go  beyond  lust,  an¬ 
ger,  and  delusion,  and  with  a  recommendation  to  develop  the  four  satipatthanas.13 
mn  m  276  After  completing  his  instruction,74  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and 
the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  Nandaka  got  up  and  left,  while  according  to  the  Maj- 
jhima-nikdya  version  he  told  the  nuns  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go.77 

The  Nandakovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  the  Buddha  told  Nandaka  to  in¬ 
struct  the  nuns  again.  The  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vi¬ 
naya  indicate  that  the  nuns  had  reached  non-return  with  the  first  teaching  delivered  by 
Nandaka.76  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  does  not  explicitly  refer  to  such  attainment, 
but  only  indicates  that  the  intention  of  the  nuns  had  not  been  fulfilled.77  The  different 

71  SA  276  at  T  II  75b9+ll,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  793bl6+21,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  56b2+5  or  Q  (1032)  nye 
53b6+54al  additionally  explain  that  the  “cow”  stands  for  the  physical  body  and  the  “butcher”  stands  for 
the  noble  disciple  or  the  disciple  in  higher  training.  A  version  of  this  simile  can  be  found  in  the  Yogacd- 
rabhumi,  T  1579  at  T  XXX  748a6,  for  the  Tibetan  version  cf.  Schmithausen  1969:  44,27. 

72  MN  146  at  MN  III  275,26  describes  how  the  seven  awakening  factors  are  developed  based  on  seclusion, 
dispassion,  cessation,  and  relinquishment,  a  specification  not  made  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  SA 
276  at  T  II  75bl8.  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  793b29,  or  D  (3)  'dul  ba,  ja  57a3  or  Q  (1032)  nye  54a6. 

73  SA  276  at  T  II  75bl7,  moreover,  enjoins  to  contemplate  the  arising  and  passing  away  of  the  five  aggre¬ 
gates  and  of  the  six  spheres.  The  same  is  also  mentioned  in  D  (3)  'dul  ba,  ja  57al  or  Q  (1032)  nye  54a5, 
while  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  793c  1  additionally  brings  in  the  noble  eightfold  path.  The  need  to  beware  of 
lust,  anger,  and  delusion,  mentioned  in  SA  276  and  T  1442,  recurs  in  another  discourse  by  Nandaka,  AN 
3:66  at  AN  I  194,5.  Yet  another  discourse  by  Nandaka,  which  takes  up  the  five  advantages  of  listening 
to  the  Dharma,  can  be  found  in  AN  9:4  at  AN  IV  361,3. 

74  The  instructions  given  in  the  present  discourse  would  presumably  be  earlier  than  the  regulation  found  at 
Vin  IV  52,12,  according  to  which  a  monk  who  instructs  the  nuns  should  begin  by  ascertaining  if  they 
were  keeping  the  eight  garudharmas,  cf.  Hiisken  1997:  454  and  Sujato  2009:  67-68.  Alternatively,  it 
could  also  be  that  such  a  formulaic  beginning  of  an  exhortation  given  to  the  nuns  was  not  considered 
worth  recording  and  for  this  reason  has  not  found  a  place  in  MN  146  and  its  parallels. 

75  MN  146  at  MN  III  276,2:  “go,  sisters,  it  is  time”,  gacchatha,  bhaginiyo,  kalo.  This  is  to  some  extent  sur¬ 
prising,  since  Nandaka  had  come  to  the  nunnery  to  give  his  talk,  so  that  it  would  be  more  natural  for  him 
to  leave,  instead  of  telling  the  nuns  to  go.  The  same  injunction  gacchatha  bhaginiyo  recurs  in  Vin  IV 
50,7,  Vin  IV  51,18,  and  Vin  IV  54,29  in  situations  where  it  is  clear  that  a  group  of  nuns  has  approached 
monk(s)  in  order  to  receive  instructions.  Thus,  the  conclusion  of  this  talk  in  MN  146  reads  as  if  the  nuns 
had  come  to  the  monks’  quarters  in  order  to  receive  instructions  from  Nandaka,  an  impression  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  circumstance  that  MN  146  at  MN  III  276,6  continues  by  reporting  that  the  nuns  also  paid 
their  respect  to  the  Buddha  and  then  left.  SA  276  at  T  II  75b23,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  793c7,  and  D  (3)  ’dul 
ba,  ja  57a7  or  Q  (1032)  nye  54b2  also  report  that  the  nuns  went  to  the  Buddha’s  presence,  although  ac¬ 
cording  to  T  1442  this  took  place  only  the  next  morning. 

76  SA  276  at  T  II  75c2,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  793cl2,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  57b7  or  Q  (1032)  nye  55a2,  the 
same  is  the  case  for  SHT  XI  4560R4,  which  has  preserved  a  part  of  the  present  section. 

77  MN  146  at  MN  III  276,17. 
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versions  agree  on  comparing  the  situation  of  the  nuns  to  the  day  before  the  full  moon, 
when  the  moon  is  not  yet  completely  full. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  indicates  that,  when  teaching  the  nuns  again,  Nandaka  MNIII277 
repeated  exactly  the  same  instruction  he  had  already  given  on  the  first  instance.78  The 
Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinciya  only  report  that  he 
taught  the  Dharma  to  the  nuns,  so  that  in  their  versions  it  is  not  clear  if  he  repeated  the 
same  instruction  or  else  if  he  gave  some  other  teachings.79 

According  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  account,  with  this  second  instruction  by  Nandaka 
the  intention  of  the  nuns  had  been  fulfilled,  since  the  least  developed  of  them  had 
reached  stream-entry.  The  commentary  explains  that  some  nuns  had  only  aspired  to 
become  stream-enterers,  so  they  realized  only  that  much,  while  others  had  aspired  to  a 
higher  level  of  awakening  and  had  in  due  turn  been  able  to  fulfil  their  aspirations.80 

According  to  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya, 
however,  on  hearing  Nandaka’ s  second  instruction  all  of  the  nuns  had  become  ara- 
hants.81 

The  Nandakovada-sutta  and  its  Chinese  parallels  agree  that  the  Buddha  compared 
the  attainment  reached  by  the  nuns  to  the  full  moon.82  This  illustration  fits  well  with  the 
Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  according  to  which 
all  of  the  nuns  had  reached  the  final  goal.83  That  the  nuns  had  all  reached  full  liberation 
also  receives  support  from  several  Pali  commentaries,  according  to  which  with  Nanda¬ 
ka’ s  second  instruction  the  nuns  had  indeed  all  become  arahants.84 


7S  Falk  1989:  162  suggests  that  perhaps  “the  implication  is  that  they  were  a  little  on  the  slow  side”. 

79  SA  276  at  T  II  75c6,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  794a3,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  58bl  or  Q  (1032)  nye  55b3. 

80  Ps  V  97,12. 

81  SA  276  at  T  II  75cl6,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  794al4,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  59al  or  Q  (1032)  nye  56a2. 

82  While  according  to  MN  146  at  MN  III  277,10  the  image  of  the  full  moon  illustrates  that  the  intention  of 
the  nuns  had  been  fulfilled  through  Nandaka’ s  teaching,  according  to  SA  276  at  T  II  75cll,  T  1442  at  T 
XXIII  794al2,  and  D  (3)  ’dul  ba,  ja  59a4  or  Q  (1032)  nye  56a5  the  same  image  illustrates  their  attain¬ 
ment  of  full  awakening  through  Nandaka"  s  teaching.  Hu- von  Hinuber  1996:  92-93  clarifies  that  the  com¬ 
parison  with  the  moon  on  the  14th  and  15th  day  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  nuns  were  taught  on 
two  successive  days. 

83  Cf.,  e.g.,  Sn  3:9  at  Sn  637  and  Dhp  413,  where  the  image  of  the  pure  moon  stands  for  those  who  have 
reached  full  awakening.  Another  example  can  be  found  in  Th  306,  which  compares  one  who  has  destroyed 
the  net  of  craving  to  the  moon  on  a  clear  full-moon  night.  These  instances  make  it  probable  that  the  sim¬ 
ile  used  in  MN  146  and  its  parallels  intends  to  illustrate  the  attainment  of  full  awakening. 

84  This  statement  is  found  in  the  commentarial  gloss  on  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  25,10,  which  reckons  Nandaka  as 
outstanding  for  instructing  the  nuns  (the  counterpart  EA  4.5  at  T  II  558a3  reckons  Nandaka  to  be  out¬ 
standing  for  teaching  disciples  in  general).  Mp  I  314, 1 1  explains  that  with  his  first  teaching  Nandaka  es¬ 
tablished  all  the  nuns  in  stream-entry,  sabba  va  ta  bhikkhuniyo  ...  dhammadesanaya  sotapattiphale  pa- 
titthdpesi,  while  on  hearing  his  instructions  the  next  day  they  all  reached  full  awakening,  ta  punadivase 
dhammam  sutva  sabbdva  arahattam  patta.  Th-a  II  116,24,  Thi-a  4,14,  and  Thi-a  136,14  also  report  their 
attainment  of  full  awakening  with  Nandaka"  s  second  teaching.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  these  Pali  com¬ 
mentaries  should  agree  with  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  and  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  against 
the  Pali  discourse.  Falk  1989:  162  takes  MN  146  to  be  a  case  where  “stories  initially  intended  to  celebrate 
the  nuns’  achievements  had  been  altered  to  play  down  their  accomplishments”. 
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MN  147  Cularahulovada-sutta 

The  Cularahulovada-sutta,  the  “lesser  discourse  on  an  instruction  to  Rahula”,  re¬ 
cords  the  meditation  instruction  that  led  to  the  full  awakening  of  Rahula.  This  discourse 
recurs  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya  and  has  a  Chinese  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-dgamaP 
mn  hi  277  The  two  Pali  versions  begin  by  reporting  that  Rahula’ s  mental  development  had  rip¬ 
ened  sufficiently  for  him  to  be  led  to  awakening.86  Unlike  the  Pali  versions,  the  Sam- 
yukta-dgama  version  also  describes  what  led  to  this  mental  ripening  of  Rahula.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  report,  Rahula  had  approached  the  Buddha  and  requested  to  be  given  a  teach¬ 
ing  so  that  he  could  retreat  into  seclusion  and  practise  intensively  in  order  to  reach 
awakening.  The  Buddha  knew  that  Rahula’ s  mind  at  this  point  was  not  yet  ripe  and 
told  Rahula  that  he  should  teach  others  the  subject  of  the  five  aggregates.87 

When  Rahula  had  delivered  teachings  on  the  five  aggregates,  he  again  approached 
the  Buddha  and  requested  teachings  for  retiring  into  seclusion  and  undertaking  inten¬ 
sive  practice.  The  Buddha  saw  that  Rahula’ s  mind  was  still  not  ripe  enough  and  told 
him  that  he  should  also  teach  on  the  six  sense-spheres.88  The  same  happened  again  for 
a  third  time,  when  the  Buddha  indicated  that  Rahula  should  also  give  teachings  on  con¬ 
ditionality.89 

When  Rahula  had  given  teachings  on  conditionality  and  again  requested  instruction 
for  retiring  into  seclusion,  the  Buddha  told  Rahula  that  he  should  retire  into  seclusion 
and  take  as  his  meditation  subject  the  three  topics  on  which  he  earlier  had  given  teach¬ 
ings,  i.e.,  the  five  aggregates,  the  six  sense- spheres,  and  conditionality. 

While  being  in  seclusion,  Rahula  reviewed  and  examined  these  three  topics,  until  he 
came  to  understand  that  they  all  lead  to  the  realization  of  Nirvana.90  When  the  Buddha 
heard  Rahula  reporting  this  insight,  he  knew  that  Rahula’ s  mind  had  sufficiently  rip¬ 
ened  for  him  to  be  led  to  awakening.91 


85  The  parallels  are  SN  35:121  at  SN IV  105-107,  entitled  Rahula-sutta,  and  SA  200  at  T  II  51a-c,  for  which 
Akanuma  1929/1990:  39  notes  “Rahula”,  |8S^|j,  as  a  tentative  title.  A  translation  of  SA  200  and  SN 
35:121,  together  with  extracts  from  the  present  study,  can  be  found  in  Analayo  201  lh.  The  three  ver¬ 
sions  agree  in  locating  the  discourse  in  Jeta’s  Grove  by  Savatthi. 

86  MN  147  at  MN  III  277,25:  paripakka  kho  rahulassa  vimuttiparipacaniya  dhamma  (B'-MN  III  325,1,  Ce- 
MN  III  574,5,  and  Se-MN  III  504,5:  vimuttiparipacaniya);  cf.  also  SN  35:121  at  SN  IV  105,15. 

87  SA  200  at  T  II  51a23  indicates  that  Rahula"  s  “liberation  of  the  mind  and  wisdom  are  not  yet  mature,  [he 

is]  not  yet  ready  to  receive  the  higher  Dharma”,  7kiSfE2f§_h}'£. 

88  SA  200  at  Til  5  lb4. 

89  SA  200  at  T  II  51bl3:  gpEglfc. 

90  SA  200  at  T  II  51b23:  “all  these  teachings  proceed  towards  Nirvana,  flow  towards  Nirvana,  behind  them 
stands  Nirvana”,  jfcblf 

91  Although  MN  147  and  SN  35:121  do  not  record  any  preliminary  stages  of  training  Rahula,  or  that  he 
wished  to  undertake  intensive  practice  in  seclusion,  another  set  of  discourses  in  the  Samyutta-nikdya, 
SN  18:1-5  at  SN  II  244-247,  reports  how  Rahula  approached  the  Buddha  and  requested  to  be  given  a 
teaching  so  that  he  could  retire  into  seclusion  and  undertake  intensive  practice.  In  reply  to  this  request, 
according  to  SN  18:1-5  the  Buddha  delivered  a  set  of  instructions  that  are  closely  similar  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  in  MN  147  and  SN  35:121,  with  the  main  difference  that  each  aspect  of  experience  (such  as  the 
senses,  their  objects,  etc.)  forms  the  topic  of  a  separate  discourse.  Another  difference  is  that  SN  18:5  at 
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The  actual  instructions  given  to  Rahula  in  the  Cularahulovada-sutta  and  its  parallels 
are  to  contemplate  the  six  senses  -  together  with  their  respective  objects,  types  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  contact  -  as  impermanent,  unsatisfactory,  and  not-self.92  The  Pali  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Cularahulovada-sutta  combine  this  instruction  with  the  aggregates  and 
with  the  principle  of  conditionality,  as  they  proceed  from  contact  to  the  four  mental  ag¬ 
gregates  that  arise  in  dependence  on  contact.93 

This  part  of  the  Pali  versions  thus  takes  up  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  Samyukta- 
agama  version’s  introductory  account  of  Rahula’ s  development,  namely  the  six  sense- 
spheres,  the  five  aggregates,  and  conditionality.  Hence,  in  spite  of  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  presentation,  the  Pali  and  Chinese  versions  agree  that  Rahula’ s  devel¬ 
opment  of  insight  revolved  around  these  three  topics. 

The  Cularahulovada-sutta  and  its  parallels  report  that  Rahula  reached  full  awakening. 
Whereas  according  to  the  Pali  versions  this  took  place  while  the  Buddha  was  deliver¬ 
ing  the  discourse,94  according  to  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse  the  same  happened 
after  Rahula  had  retired  into  seclusion  and  undertaken  further  practice.95  The  Pali  ver¬ 
sions  also  report  that  a  congregation  of  devas,  which  had  been  following  the  Buddha  in 
order  to  witness  the  instruction  to  Rahula,  reached  stream-entry  through  this  discourse. 
The  Samyukta-agama  version  does  not  mention  their  presence  at  all. 


SN  II  247,4  only  mentions  that  feelings  are  conditioned  by  contact,  whereas  MN  147  at  MN  III  279,5 
highlights  that  all  four  mental  aggregates  are  conditioned  by  contact.  The  counterpart  to  SN  18:1-5,  SA 
897  at  T  II  225b  1 1,  reports  a  considerably  shorter  instruction,  which  just  enjoins  to  contemplate  the  six 
sense-spheres,  without  taking  up  their  impermanent  nature  or  mentioning  any  other  insight  perspective 
to  be  used  for  such  contemplation.  SA  897  at  T  II  225bl7  continues  by  indicating  that  this  mode  of  con¬ 
templation  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  (up  to)  the  five  aggregates,  EfeAAAitL  AMEPIlA' 
(a  standard  mode  of  abbreviation,  used  frequently  in  the  Samyukta-agama ),  so  that  perhaps  the 
same  range  of  topics  should  be  supplemented  as  mentioned  in  SN  18:1-10,  which  covers  the  senses, 
their  objects,  consciousness,  contact,  feeling,  perception,  volition,  craving,  the  six  elements,  and  the  five 
aggregates.  SA  897  also  differs  from  SN  18:1  in  as  much  as,  according  to  its  account,  Rahula  had  not 
asked  for  a  teaching  so  that  he  could  withdraw  into  seclusion.  Instead,  he  rather  had  inquired  how  to 
avoid  giving  attention  to  any  sign  in  regard  to  this  body  with  its  consciousness  and  in  regard  to  external 
elements,  T  II  225b9:  fEtlSilTS  AfsE,  — The  first  part  of  this  instruction  is  similar  to 
the  recurrent  expression  imasmin  ca  savinnanake  kaye  bahiddha  ca  sabbanimittesu,  found,  e.g.,  in  MN 
109  at  MN  III  18,30;  on  this  expression  cf.  also  Bucknell  1999b:  325.  An  account  similar  in  several  re¬ 
spects  to  SA  200  can  be  found  in  T  212  at  T  IV  626b27,  where  the  Buddha  tells  Rahula  that  he  should 
recite  teachings  on  dependent  arising,  then  on  the  five  aggregates,  and  finally  on  the  six  types  of  contact. 
Rahula  then  attains  liberation  after  he  has  subsequently  reflected  on  the  significance  of  these  teachings, 
cf.  T  212  at  626cl2. 

92  SA  200  at  T  II  51c3  refers  to  this  teaching  only  in  an  abbreviated  manner,  indicating  that  the  instruction 
given  in  the  present  instance  on  the  impermanent  nature  of  the  senses,  their  objects,  the  corresponding 
types  of  consciousness  and  contact  are  the  same  “as  spoken  above  in  detail  on  impermanence”,  El  h 

This  could  refer  to  the  instructions  found  in  SA  196  at  T  II  50a26,  which  proceed  from  im¬ 
permanence  to  a  whole  range  of  insight  perspectives,  including  among  others  also  dukklia  and  not-self. 

93  MN  147  at  MN  III  279,4  and  SN  35:121  at  SN  IV  106,15. 

94  MN  147  at  MN  III  280,7  and  SN  35:121  at  SN  IV  107,28. 

95  SA  200  at  T  II  51c5:  ®- itfgt,  Hfflffe,  AKiSfT  ... 


MN  III  278 
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MN  148  Chachakka-sutta 

The  Chachakka-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  the  six  sixes”,  examines  the  absence  of  a  self 
in  all  aspects  of  six  sense-door  experience.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Samyuk- 
ta-cigama,96  as  well  as  in  a  discourse  quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Tibetan  translation.97  Parts  of  the  Chachakka-sutta 
have  also  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit  fragments.98 
mn  hi  280  The  Chachakka-sutta  and  its  parallels  begin  with  an  announcement  by  the  Buddha 
that  he  will  give  a  teaching  that  is  good  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  reveal  a 
pure  and  perfect  holy  life.99  In  other  Pali  discourses,  the  qualification  of  being  good  in 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  etc.,  occurs  regularly  as  a  description  of  the  Dharma, 
although  not  as  an  introduction  to  a  discourse.100  In  the  Chinese  Agamas,  however,  the 
same  qualification  serves  this  introductory  function  also  on  other  occasions.101 


96  The  parallel  is  SA  304  at  T  II  86c-87a,  which  takes  place  at  Kammasadhamma  in  the  Kuril  country  and 
has  the  title  “discourse  on  the  teaching  of  the  six  sixes”,  A/viStS  (given  at  T  II  87a24).  A  reference  to 
the  present  discourse  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  speaks  of  the  satsatko  dharmaparydyah/~rw\'/&% 
cf.  Abhidh-k  3:30  in  Pradhan  1967:  143,8,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  52bl6,  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  209b4. 
Akanuma  1929/1990:  171  also  lists  MA  86  at  T  I  562a-566a  as  a  parallel  to  MN  148.  MA  86  begins  by 
reporting  that  Ananda  had  come  with  a  group  of  young  monks  to  the  Buddha  and  asked  how  he  should 
instruct  these  monks.  In  reply,  the  Buddha  takes  up  the  five  aggregates,  then  the  six  senses  in  a  way  that 
parallels  MN  148,  after  which  he  continues  by  teaching  a  broad  range  of  other  topics,  covering  the  six 
elements,  dependent  arising,  the  four  satipatthanas,  the  four  right  efforts,  the  four  ways  to  [psychic] 
power,  the  four  jhanas,  the  four  noble  truths,  four  perceptions,  the  four  divine  abodes,  the  four  immate¬ 
rial  attainments,  the  four  ariyavamsas,  the  four  fruits  of  recluse-ship,  five  perceptions  ripening  in  libera¬ 
tion,  the  five  spheres  of  liberation,  the  five  faculties  and  powers,  the  five  elements  of  release,  seven  types 
of  (spiritual)  wealth,  seven  powers,  the  seven  factors  of  awakening,  the  eightfold  noble  path,  and  the 
summit  of  the  Dharma  (cf.  also  Minh  Chau  1964/1991:  35-36).  Thus,  apart  from  an  overlap  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  six  senses  with  part  of  the  exposition  given  in  MN  148,  MA  86  differs  to  such  an  extent  from 
MN  148  that  it  can  safely  be  concluded  that  the  two  discourses  stem  from  different  occasions.  On  the 
parallelism  between  the  topics  covered  inMA  86  and  the  Dharmaskandha  cf.  Watanabe  1983/1996:  54. 

97  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  159a4-161a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  183b7-186bl;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  3:30 
in  Pradhan  1967:  143,8,  paralleling  MN  148  at  MN  III  280,22,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558 
at  T  XXIX  52bl6  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  209b4.  Abhidh-k-t  refers  to  the  discourse  as  drug  (not  in  D) 
tshan  drug  pa  7  chos  kyi  mam  grangs ,  “Dharma  exposition  on  six  groups  of  sixes”.  For  another  discourse 
quotation  in  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note  105. 

9S  The  fragments  are  SHT  VI  1226  folios  24R  and  25  (p.  34),  which  have  preserved  a  few  words  of  the  in¬ 
troductory  statement  and  the  listing  of  the  six  sixes  found  in  MN  148  at  MN  III  280-281. 

99  Part  of  this  statement  has  also  been  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  fragment,  cf.  SHT  VI  1226  folio  24Rb: 

(bra)hmacaryye  prakdsisye ,  corresponding  to  MN  148  at  MN  III  280,19:  brahmacariyam  pakasissami 
(Be-MN  III  327,20:  pakasessami),  SA  304  at  T  II  86c25:  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  159a5 

or  Q  (5595)  tu  184a2:  tshangs  par  spyodpa  yongs  su  gsal  bar  byedpa  bshad par  bya. 

100  E.g.,  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  in  MN  27  at  MN  I  179,6,  MN  38  at  MN  I  267,18,  MN  41  at  MN  I  285,13, 
MN  42  at  I  MN  290,24,  MN  51  at  MN  I  344,24,  MN  60  at  I  MN  401,8,  MN  82  at  MN  II  55,8,  MN  91  at 
MN  II  133,26,  MN  92  at  MN  II  146,22,  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,9,  MN  95  at  MN  II  164,9,  MN  101  at  MN 
II  226,8,  MN  125  at  MN  III  134,2,  and  MN  150  at  MN  III  291,3.  Parts  of  this  qualification  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  description  of  the  gradual  path  have  been  preserved  in  SHT  III  807  V3  (p.  14). 

101  MA  162  at  T  I  690b  19,  MA  163  at  T  I  692b25,  MA  164  at  T  I  694bl7,  MA  168  at  T  I  700b27,  MA  169 
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The  Chachakka-sutta  and  its  parallels  take  up  six  sets  of  sixes  as  the  basis  of  their  ex¬ 
position,  which  are: 
the  six  senses, 
the  six  sense-objects, 
the  six  types  of  consciousness, 
the  six  types  of  contact, 
the  six  types  of  feeling, 
the  six  types  of  craving.102 

The  three  versions  examine  the  not-self  nature  of  all  these  aspects  of  experience  in 
similar  terms,  explaining  that,  since  they  are  impermanent,  to  identify  them  as  a  self 
would  imply  that  the  self  arises  and  passes  away. 

A  difference  is  that  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  apply  the  same  treatment  also  to 
craving.103  While  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  agrees  with  the  other  versions  on  in¬ 
cluding  craving  in  the  earlier  listing  of  the  six  sets  of  sixes,  it  does  not  take  up  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  craving  could  be  identified  as  a  self.  The  Samyukta-dgama  version  con¬ 
cludes  by  indicating  that  contemplating  as  devoid  of  self  the  three  types  of  feeling, 
arisen  in  dependence  on  the  senses,  leads  to  Nirvana.104 

The  Pali  version  approaches  the  same  topic  in  a  different  manner,  as  it  contrasts  the 
path  leading  to  the  arising  of  personality  (by  identifying  with  these  aspects  of  experi¬ 
ence)  with  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  personality  (by  contemplating  their  not- 
self  nature).  The  Chachakka-sutta  continues  by  giving  a  more  detailed  treatment  to  the 
three  types  of  feeling,  depicting  how  pleasant  feeling  leads  to  attachment  and  painful 
feeling  to  aversion,  while  with  neutral  feeling  its  advantage,  its  disadvantage  and  the 
escape  from  it  is  ignored.  Only  by  going  beyond  these  unwholesome  reactions  and  the 
corresponding  underlying  tendencies  can  liberation  be  attained. 

While  the  Tibetan  version  does  not  refer  to  the  theme  of  personality,  it  takes  up  the 
three  types  of  feeling  for  a  similar  treatment.105  The  Tibetan  version  concludes  its  expo- 


at  T  I  701b25,  MA  177  at  T  I  716bl7,  SA  297  at  T  II  84cl2,  SA  305  at  T  II  87a28,  SA  334  at  T  II  92b22, 
SA  335  at  T  II  92cl3,  EA  16.6  at  T  II  580b4,  EA  40.6  at  T  II  740a26,  and  EA  44.6  at  T  II  766a6;  cf.  also 
the  Mahavyutpatti  no.  1280-1289  in  Sakaki  1926:  97-98,  where  the  same  qualifications  form  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  listing  under  the  heading  of  dharmaparyayah. 

102  The  same  six  sets  of  sixes  recur  again  in  the  Samyukta-dgama,  T  II  91c-92b,  as  part  of  a  set  of  consecu¬ 
tive  discourses,  each  of  which  takes  up  one  of  these  sixes:  SA  323  (senses),  SA  324  (objects),  SA  325 
(consciousness),  SA  326  (contact),  SA  327  (feeling),  and  SA  330  (craving),  all  of  which  take  place  in 
Jeta’s  Grove.  For  Sanskrit  fragment  parallels  to  these  discourses  cf.  Enomoto  1989a;  cf.  also  SHT  VIII 
1879  (p.  69). 

103  MN  148  at  MN  III  283,10:  tanhd  attd  ti  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  159b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  184b4:  sred 
pa  bdag  ces  smra  ba. 

104  S A  304  at  T  II  87a21. 

105  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  160a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  185a3.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  this  treatment  in 
SA  325  thus  appears  be  a  case  of  textual  loss,  in  fact  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya  refers  to  a  statement 
from  the  present  discourse  that  examines  precisely  the  relationship  of  the  three  types  of  feeling  to  their 
underlying  tendencies,  Abhidh-k  5:2  in  Pradhan  1967  279,1:  yattarhi  siitre  klesa  evanusaya  uktah  sat- 
satke  so  ’sya  bhavati  sukhayam  vedanayam  ragdnusaya’  iti,  paralleling  MN  148  at  MN  III  285,6;  cf. 
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sition  by  indicating  that  contemplation  of  the  not-self  nature  of  all  aspects  of  sense-ex¬ 
perience,  up  to  the  three  types  of  feeling,  leads  to  Nirvana.  It  thereby  parallels  the 
exposition  found  at  the  end  of  the  Samyukta-agama  discourse. 
mn  hi  287  The  Chachakka-sutta  and  its  parallels  conclude  with  the  delight  of  the  monks.  The 
Pali  version  notes  that  sixty  monks  reached  the  destruction  of  the  influxes  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  this  exposition  on  the  six  sets  of  sixes.106 


MN  149  Mahasalayatanika-sutta'01 

The  Mcihasalayatanika-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  great  six  sense-spheres”,  gives  a 
short  but  penetrative  instruction  on  the  development  of  insight  in  regard  to  the  six  sense- 
spheres.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-agama, 108  as  well  as  in  a  discourse 
quotation  in  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  extant  in  Ti¬ 
betan.109 

mn  hi  287  The  Mahasalayatanika-sutta  and  its  parallels  offer  a  closely  similar  exposition  on  the 
six  sense- spheres,  which  highlights  how  lack  of  proper  vision  and  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  six  senses,  their  objects,  consciousness,  contact,  and  the  three  types  of  feeling 
leads  to  the  arising  of  lust,  and  therewith  to  the  continuation  of  the  five  aggregates,  to 
future  rebirth,  and  to  bodily  and  mental  affliction. 1 10 


also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  99al2,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  253a23,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  262a2  or  Q  (5595) 
thu  4a8. 

106  MN  148  at  MN  III  287,5;  on  this  passage  cf.  also  Dissanayaka  1993:  143. 

107  Se-MN  III  521,1  gives  the  discourse's  title  as  Salayatanavibhanga-sutta.  Thus,  the  Siamese  edition  has 
two  discourses  with  this  title,  the  present  discourse  and  MN  137.  MN  149  at  MN  III  287,13  introduces 
the  theme  of  the  exposition  with  the  Buddha  announcing  that  he  will  teach  “the  great  six  sense-spheres”, 
mahasalayatanikam  ...  desissami  (B‘-MN  III  335,1 1:  desessami ),  which  would  have  made  this  expres¬ 
sion  an  obvious  choice  for  the  title.  Ps  V  103,7  explains  that  maha  qualifies  the  six  sense-spheres,  ma- 
hasalayantikan  ti  mahantanam  channam  dyatandnam  jotakam  dhammapariyayam.  According  to  SA 
305  at  T  II  87bl.  the  Buddha  began  his  exposition  by  announcing  that  he  would  teach  a  “discourse  on 
the  six  analyses  of  the  six  sense-spheres”,  AASOta  A.fKSL  a  term  that  recurs  again  at  the  conclusion 
of  SA  305  at  T  II  87cl5.  Comparing  this  title  to  the  Pali  titles  suggests  the  possibility  that  A  could  be  a 
scribal  error  for  yk,  on  which  assumption  the  title  would  have  been  “discourse  on  the  great  analysis  of 
the  six  sense-spheres”,  7kzJ'B[J/\Al8!2- 1'1  fact,  the  corresponding  part  in  the  Tibetan  version  employs 
“six”  only  once,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa.  ju  203b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  232a7:  skye  inched  drug  gi  tshogs  zhes 
bya  ba’i  chos  kyi  mam  grangs,  confirming  the  impression  that  the  doubling  of  the  “six”  could  be  the 
result  of  a  scribal  error. 

108  The  parallel  is  SA  305  at  T  II  87a-c.  While  MN  149  takes  place  in  Jeta’s  Grove,  SA  305  and  Abhidh-k- 
t  have  Kammasadhamma  in  the  Kuru  country  as  their  venue. 

109  Abhidh-k-t  at  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  203bl-205b6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  232a5-234b8;  cf.  also  Abhidh-k  4:4 
in  Pradhan  1967:  196,21,  paralleling  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,2,  with  its  Chinese  counterparts  in  T  1558 
at  T  XXIX  69a22  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  226c28.  For  another  quotation  from  Abhidh-k-t  cf.  below  note 
111. 

110  SA  305  differs  from  the  standard  sequence  of  enumerating  the  three  types  of  feeling,  as  it  begins  with 

"painful”  feeling,  -|j,  followed  by  “pleasant”  feeling,  and  then  “neither-painful-nor-pleasant”  feel¬ 
ing,  The  same  sequence  can  be  found  in  several  other  discourses  in  the  Samyukta-agama,  cf. 
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The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  additionally  point  out  that  in  this  way  birth,  old 
age,  disease,  and  death  arise,  as  well  as  the  whole  great  mass  of  dukkha.111  The  three 
versions  continue  by  applying  the  same  treatment  to  the  complementary  case  when 
vision  and  knowledge  are  present,  whereby  the  arising  of  lust  and  all  its  detrimental  re¬ 
percussions  can  be  avoided. 


SA  46  T  II  llc2,  SA  65  at  T  II  17a29,  SA  166  at  T  II  45a23,  SA  167  at  T  II  45b3,  SA  195  at  T  II  50al4, 
SA  196  at  T  II  50a27,  SA  197  at  T  II  50b29,  SA  201  at  T  II  51cl6,  SA  202  at  T  II  52a4,  SA  203  at  T  II 
52a23,  SA  204  at  T  II  52bl,  SA  205  at  T  II  52bl2,  SA  206  at  T  II  52b25,  SA  211  at  T  II  53bl0,  SA  213 
at  T  II  54a9,  SA  219  at  T  II  55a6,  SA  220  at  T  II  55al3,  SA  222  at  T  II  55b2,  SA  223  at  T  II  55bl  1,  SA 
224  at  T  II  55bl9,  SA  225  at  T II  55b27,  SA  226  at  T  II  55c5,  SA  227  at  T II  55cl9,  SA  229  at  T  II  56al  1, 
SA  230  at  T  II  56a28,  SA  231  at  T  II  56bl7,  SA  232  at  T  II  56b26,  SA  241  at  T  II  58b4,  SA  253  at  T  II 
62a27,  SA  298  at  T  II  85b7,  SA  304  at  T  II  87a22,  SA  308  at  T  II  88b26,  SA  320  at  T  II  91b  1 1,  S A  321 
at  T II  91bl9,  SA 466  at  T II  1 19al5,  SA  988  at  T II  257b7,  SA  994  at  T II  260b4,  SA  1025  at  T II  267c29, 
and  SA  1166  at  T  II  3 1  lcl .  Yet,  other  discourses  in  the  same  Samyukta-agama  collection  adopt  the  se¬ 
quence  found  in  the  Pali  discourses  (and  also  in  the  Abhidh-k-t  parallel  to  the  present  discourse,  SA 
305,  cf.  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  203b4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  232a8),  which  begins  with  pleasant  feelings,  cf. 
SA  471  at  T  II  120bl9,  SA  473  at  T  II  121a4,  SA  474  at  T  II  121a21,  SA  475  at  T  II  121c2,  SA  476  at  T 
II  121c22,  SA  478  at  T  II  122a8,  SA  485  at  T  II  123c25,  SA  551  at  T  II  144bl8,  SA  759  at  T  II  199c  19, 
and  SA  1164  at  T  II  310c7.  Some  discourses  in  the  Samyukta-agama  have  both  patterns,  as  SA  470  at  T 
II  120al,  SA  467  at  T  II  119a27,  SA  468  at  T  II  119bl5,  SA  472  at  T  II  120cl2,  and  SA  969  at  T  II 
249cl0  begin  with  painful  feelings,  but  then  the  same  discourses  SA  470  at  T  II  120b2,  SA  467  at  T  II 
119a29,  SA  468  at  T  II  119bl6,  SA  472  at  T  II  120cl2,  and  SA  969  at  T  II  249c20  continue  by  mention¬ 
ing  pleasant  feelings  first.  It  is  noteworthy  that  within  a  single  discourse  collection  variations  should 
occur  in  the  case  of  such  an  elementary  aspect  of  the  teachings  as  the  three  types  of  feeling,  since  from 
the  perspective  of  the  dynamics  of  transmission  it  would  be  natural  for  the  reciters  to  adopt  the  same 
sequence  throughout,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  cogent  reason  why  they  should  have  adopted 
different  sequences.  This  is,  however,  not  the  only  instance  of  such  unexpected  variations  in  the  Sam¬ 
yukta-agama.  Another  example  of  a  similar  type  is  when  the  name  Kondanna  is  rendered  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  ways  ('|§|5J|#P  and  ffijPfi)  within  the  same  discourse,  cf.  SA  379  at  T  II  104al0: 

e£o,  it#-.  e*n,  Has. 

/ASA  Another  case  is  SA  551  at  T  II  144b4,  which  presents  a  stanza,  follows  this  stanza  with  an  expla¬ 
nation.  and  then  concludes  by  repeating  the  stanza  that  has  just  been  explained  (T  II  144cl3).  This  repe¬ 
tition,  however,  differs  considerably  from  the  earlier  stanza,  as  its  first  line  reads  TjISt — fcTJSJft,  instead 
of  Ilf — tfJffiSit,  the  third  line  speaks  of  instead  of  Tt  fit  and  the  final  line  is  quite  different,  cf.  TfC 
flflW  whereas  earlier  the  final  line  reads  fta-TIJl#-  These  instances 

might  be  examples  of  a  tendency  described  by  Ziircher  1991:  288,  where  in  early  translations  "there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  avoid  the  monotonous  effect  of  ...  verbatim  repetition  ...  by  introducing  a  certain 
amount  of  diversification  and  irregularity”,  as  a  result  of  which  “in  the  same  translated  scripture  we 
often  find  various  alternative  forms  and  longer  or  shorter  versions  of  the  same  cliche”.  Relevant  to  the 
same  topic  would  also  be  one  of  the  maxims  set  up  for  correct  translation  attributed  to  Daoan  (MiS?)  in  T 
2145  at  T  LV  52b26,  cf.  also  Bingenheimer  2010:  25  and  Meier  1972:  43,  which  emphasizes  the,  for 
the  early  Chinese  translators  apparently  not  self-evident,  importance  of  respecting  the  repetitive  nature 
of  the  Indian  texts. 

111  SA  305  at  T  II  87bl3  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  204al  or  Q  (5595)  tu  232b6.  A  discourse  quotation 
paralleling  the  development  of  the  path,  described  in  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,9,  can  also  be  found  in 
Abhidh-k  6:70  in  Pradhan  1967:  385,6;  cf.  also  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  133al5,  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  284bl2, 
and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  nyu  41bl  or  Q  (5595)  thu  80a7. 
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The  Mahasalayatanika-sutta  and  its  parallels  continue  in  similar  ways  by  showing 
how  one  with  such  knowledge  and  vision  is  endowed  with  the  following  path  factors: 
right  view, 
right  intention, 
right  effort, 
right  mindfulness, 
right  concentration. 

The  other  three  path  factors  should  be  understood  to  have  been  developed  earlier.112 
Practising  the  noble  eightfold  path  in  this  way  then  leads  to  developing: 
the  four  satipatthanas, 
the  four  right  efforts, 
the  four  ways  to  [psychic]  power, 
the  five  faculties, 
the  five  powers, 
the  seven  factors  of  awakening. 

The  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  add  to  this  listing  that,  by  practising  in  this  way,  tran¬ 
quillity  and  insight  come  into  being  concurrently.113 

The  Mahasalayatanika-suttci  and  its  parallels  continue  by  examining  four  aspects  of 
penetrative  insight,  though  they  differ  in  the  sequence  of  their  presentation  (see  table 
15. 3). 114  The  sequence  adopted  in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions  conforms  to  the 
pattern  set  by  the  standard  formulation  of  the  four  noble  truths. 

112  Abhidh-k-t  differs,  as  it  includes  right  speech  among  the  factors  that  are  developed  by  knowledge  and 
vision,  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  205a2  or  Q  (5595)  tu  234al,  so  that,  in  its  presentation,  only  right  action 
and  right  livelihood  have  been  developed  earlier.  A  minor  difference  between  the  other  two  versions  is 
that  SA  305  at  T II  87cl  lists  the  factors  developed  earlier  as  “right  speech,  right  action,  right  livelihood”, 
IEBo,  IE®,  iKnpf.  whereas  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,7  adopts  a  different  sequence  by  listing  “bodily  ac¬ 
tion,  verbal  action,  and  livelihood”,  kayakammam  vacikammam  ajivo.  A  quotation  of  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Abhidharmakosabhasya,  Abhidh-k  4:4  in  Pradhan  1967:  196,23,  agrees  in  sequence  with 
SA  305:  samyak  vakkarmantajivah,  T  1558  at  T  XXIX  69a22:  iKitnTfSnn?,  and  T  1559  at  T  XXIX  226c28: 
(HnS  (HE?  I K nff ,  a  sequence  also  adopted  in  the  commentarial  gloss  at  Ps  V  103,23:  vdcdkammantdjiva. 
From  the  perspective  of  oral  recitation,  a  result  of  the  departure  from  the  usual  sequence  in  MN  149  by 
listing  kayakammam  vacikammam  cijivo  is  that  the  final  two  words  produce  assonance  through  the  long 
-f-  in  second  position  (the  first  two  words  are  anyway  related  through  homoioteleuton  by  sharing  the 
same  °kammam  as  their  second  part),  whereas  to  recite  vacikammam  kayakammam  ajivo ,  a  sequence 
that  would  accord  with  the  standard  listings  of  the  corresponding  factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path, 
would  not  produce  such  an  assonance.  It  seems,  however,  less  probable  that  this  would  have  influenced 
the  sequence  of  the  terms,  since  usually  the  influence  of  assonance  or  of  the  principle  of  waxing  sylla¬ 
bles  on  listings  is  overruled  by  doctrinal  requirements,  which  would  be  the  case  for  the  sequence  of  the 
factors  of  the  noble  eightfold  path;  cf.  also  Analayo  2009v. 

113  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,16  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  205a4  or  Q  (5595)  tu  234a4.  On  samatha  and  vi- 
passana  undertaken  in  conjunction  cf.  also  AN  4:170  at  AN  II  157,15,  the  Srdvakabhumi  in  Shukla  1973: 
404,4  or  SSG  2010:  26,3,  with  the  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  1579  at  T  XXX  458b4,  and  Analayo  2009z. 

114  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,20,  SA  305  at  T  II  87c5,  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  205a5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  234a6. 
The  same  four  aspects  of  the  development  of  penetrative  insight  recur  -  in  the  sequence  adopted  by  SA 
305  and  Abhidh-k-t  -  in  the  Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta,  SN  56: 1 1  at  SN  V  422,6,  which  proceeds 
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Table  15.3:  Four  Aspects  of  Insight  in  MN  149  and  its  Parallels 


MN  149 

SA  305  &  Abhidh-k-t 

full  understanding  (1) 
abandoning  (2) 
development  (3) 
realization  (4) 

full  understanding  (— ►  1) 
abandoning  (— »  2) 
realization  (— >  4) 
development  (— ►  3) 

The  Pali  discourse  explains  that  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging  are  to  be 
fully  understood,  whereas  according  to  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  presentation  name- 
and-form  should  be  fully  understood.115  The  three  versions  agree  that  ignorance  and 
craving  for  becoming  need  to  be  abandoned,  while  knowledge  and  liberation  need  to  be 
realized.  According  to  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions,  tranquillity  and  insight  should  be 
developed,  whereas  the  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  only  takes  insight  into  account.116 

The  Chinese  and  Tibetan  discourses  conclude  that  a  monk,  who  has  accomplished 
these  four  aspects  of  penetrative  insight,  can  be  reckoned  as  having  eradicated  craving 
and  gone  beyond  dukkha.ul 


MN  150  Nagaravindeyya-sutta 

The  Nagaravindeyya-sutta,  the  “discourse  to  those  from  Nagaravinda”,  sets  forth  what 
makes  a  recluse  or  a  Brahmin  worthy  of  veneration.  This  discourse  has  a  parallel  in  the 
Samyukta-dgama. 118  Parts  of  the  Nagaravindeyya-sutta  have  also  been  preserved  in  San¬ 
skrit  fragments.119 

The  Nagaravindeyya-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel  begin  by  relating  that  the 
Brahmin  householders  of  Nagaravinda  had  come  to  visit  the  Buddha.  While  the  Sam¬ 
yukta-dgama  simply  explains  that  they  had  come  because  they  had  heard  about  the  Bud- 


from  what  is  to  be  “fully  understood”,  parinneyyam,  via  what  is  to  be  “abandoned”,  pahatabbam ,  and 
what  is  to  be  “realized”,  sacchikatabbam,  to  what  is  to  be  “developed”,  bhavetabbam  (for  a  survey  of 
some  parallel  versions  that  show  the  same  pattern  cf.  Chung  2006).  The  sequence  in  MN  149,  together 
with  the  corresponding  explanation,  recurs  as  a  discourse  on  its  own  in  AN  4:251  at  AN  II  246-247. 

115  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,23:  pancupadanaklchandha,  SA  305  at  T  II  87c8:  45  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa, 
ju  205a6  or  Q  (5595)  tu  234a7:  ming  dang  gzugs. 

116  MN  149  at  MN  III  289,29:  samatho  ca  vipassana  ca  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  205b2  or  Q  (5595)  tu 
234b3:  zhi  gnas  dang  lhag  mthong,  whereas  SA  305  at  T  II  87c  1 1  only  mentions  lEM  (which  might  be 
an  error  for  ihffi,  in  which  case  the  three  versions  would  be  in  agreement). 

117  SA  305  at  T  II  87cl4  and  D  (4094)  mngon  pa,  ju  205b5  or  Q  (5595)  tu  234b6. 

118  The  parallel  is  SA  280  at  T  II  76c-77a,  which  agrees  with  MN  150  on  locating  the  discourse  in  the  Ko- 

sala  country.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  44  gives  the  location  at  which  the  discourse  takes  place,  as 

a  title  for  SA  280. 

119  SHT  VI  1226  folios  15-18  (pp.  29-31),  SHT  X  3270+4060  (p.  20),  SHT  X  3273  (p.  22),  and  the  so  far 
unpublished  SHT  XI  4759b,  identified  by  Klaus  Wille  (I  am  indebted  to  Klaus  Wille  for  kindly  provid¬ 
ing  me  with  a  draft  transliteration  of  this  fragment).  The  fragments  have  preserved  small  parts  of  the 
whole  discourse. 
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dha’s  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  their  village,  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  describes  in 
detail  the  good  report  about  the  Buddha  and  his  teaching  that  had  motivated  the  house¬ 
holders  to  come  for  a  visit.  The  Sanskrit  fragments  have  preserved  part  of  this  good  report, 
indicating  that  the  Sanskrit  version  was  in  this  respect  similar  to  the  Pali  discourse.120 

Another  correspondence  between  the  Sanskrit  fragments  and  the  Pali  version  can  be 
found  in  relation  to  their  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Brahmin  householders  on 
arriving  at  the  Buddha’s  presence.  While  the  Samyukta-agama  version  simply  notes 
that  they  bowed  at  his  feet  and  sat  down,121  the  Pali  version  describes  a  set  of  different 
behaviour  patterns,  with  some  visitors  paying  homage  to  the  Buddha,  while  others  ex¬ 
change  greetings,  or  even  just  sit  down  silently.  The  Sanskrit  fragments  have  preserved 
part  of  a  description  of  these  behaviour  variations,  shown  by  the  Buddha’s  visitors.122 

This  is  noteworthy  in  so  far  as  these  Sanskrit  fragments  belong  to  a  set  of  fragments 
that  have  preserved  a  whole  series  of  discourses  whose  sequence  corresponds  closely 
to  this  section  of  the  Samyukta-agama.'23  Variations  in  the  order  in  which  discourses 
are  placed  within  a  Nikdya  or  Agama  are  usually  characteristic  of  different  reciter  tradi¬ 
tions.  Thus,  judging  from  this  similarity  in  the  sequence  of  a  whole  series  of  discourses, 
the  Sanskrit  parallel  to  the  Nagaravindeyya-sutta  should  belong  to  a  reciter  tradition 
closely  related  to  the  reciter  tradition  whose  Samyukta-agama  version  was  eventually 
translated  into  Chinese.124 

According  to  the  Nagaravindeyya-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  parallel,  the  Buddha 
told  his  visitors  how  they  should  reply  on  being  asked  what  kinds  of  recluse  or  Brah¬ 
min  are  not  worthy  of  veneration.  A  minor  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that, 
according  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  those  who  might  put  such  an  inquiry  to  the 
householders  of  Nagaravinda  are  heterodox  wanderers,  while  the  Samyukta-agama  dis¬ 
course  attributes  such  a  hypothetical  inquiry  simply  to  other  people.125 


120  SHT  VI  1226  folio  15Ve:  ( purusada)[m]yasarathi  sastd  d[e]va(manusydnam),  corresponding  to  MN 
150  at  MN  III  291,3;  SHT  VI  1226  folio  15Vf:  (svaya)m-abhijndya  sdksTkrtv-o[pa]sampa(dya),  corre¬ 
sponding  to  MN  150  at  MN  III  291,3;  and  SHT  VI  1226  folio  15Vg:  (adau  ka)[ly]dnam  madhye  kalyd- 
nam  [pa]r[ya](vasdne  kalyanam),  corresponding  to  MN  150  at  MN  III  291,3. 

121  According  to  SA  280  at  T II  76c7,  the  Brahmin  householders  “went  to  the  Blessed  One,  bowed  down  with 

their  head  at  his  feet,  and  stepped  back  to  sit  on  one  side”,  ffi'S’S®,  jfirM — ffi- 

122  SHT  VI  1226  folio  15Rc:  t{e)n-anjali  prandmya  ekante,  corresponding  to  MN  150  at  MN  III  291,8.  On 
this  pericope  cf.  also  above  p.  452. 

123  SHT  VI  1226  folios  1-24  (pp.  19-34)  have  preserved  counterparts  to  SA  273-SA  282.  The  last  line  of 
the  fragment  parallel  to  the  present  discourse,  SHT  VI  1226  folio  18Rg,  has  preserved  parts  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  given  for  SA  281  at  T  II  77a29,  thereby  confirming  the  sequence. 

124  For  a  similar  case  cf.  Waldschmidt  1957/1967:  291  note  2. 

125  MN  150  at  MN  III  291,13:  “if,  householders,  heterodox  wanderers  should  ask  you”,  sace  vo,  gahapa- 
tayo,  annatitthiyd  parihbdjakd  evam  puccheyyum,  SA  280  at  T  II  76c8:  “if  people,  asking  you,  should 
say”,  A  AFuLAb ■  The  Pali  version's  reference  to  heterodox  wanderers  is  to  some  extent  unexpected, 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  bring  in  the  followers  of  other  sects  in  a  situation  where  a  group  of 
householders  has  approached  the  Buddha  in  order  to  hear  a  discourse,  all  the  more  in  view  of  the  be¬ 
haviour  variations  exhibited  by  the  visitors  according  to  the  Pali  account,  which  depicts  an  audience  of 
which  a  considerable  part  did  apparently  not  consider  themselves  disciples  of  the  Buddha.  In  other  dis- 
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The  Nagaravindeyya-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  counterpart  agree  that  recluses 
and  Brahmins  who  are  still  under  the  sway  of  lust  in  regard  to  experiences  by  way  of 
the  six  senses  should  not  be  honoured.  The  two  versions  explain  that  such  recluses  and 
Brahmins  are  not  worthy  of  respect  and  honour,  since  they  are  not  superior  to  house¬ 
holders.126  Both  versions  apply  their  treatment  to  the  opposite  case  of  recluses  and  Brah¬ 
mins  that  are  aloof  in  regard  to  experiences  through  the  six  senses  and  thus  worthy  of 
honour  and  worship. 

The  two  versions  reckon  a  secluded  way  of  life  to  be  a  good  reason  for  assuming  that 
a  recluse  or  Brahmin  is  either  free  from  lust  or  else  is  engaging  in  the  practice  that 
leads  to  such  freedom,  since  objects  of  the  senses  that  have  the  potential  to  arouse  lust 
are  not  found  in  secluded  dwelling  places.  The  Samyukta-agama  version  explains  that 
the  sense  objects  absent  from  secluded  dwelling  places  are  in  particular-  those  related  to 


courses,  instructions  on  how  to  properly  answer  heterodox  wanderers  are  almost  always  given  to  Bud¬ 
dhist  monks,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  stand  their  ground  in  a  debate  situation,  cf.,  e.g.,  DN  29  at  DN 
III  130,21,  MN  11  at  MN  I  64,2,  MN  59  at  MN  I  400,15  (=  SN  36:19  at  SN  IV  228,13),  SN  35:151  at 
SN  IV  138,5,  SN  36:20  at  SN  IV  229,1 1.  SN  45:41-48  at  SN  V  27-29,  SN  54:11  at  SN  V  326,3  (=  SN 
54:12  at  SN  V  328,14),  AN  3:68  at  AN  I  199,16,  AN  8:83  at  AN  IV  338,9,  AN  9:1  at  AN  IV  351,9,  and 
AN  10:58  at  AN  V  106,12.  In  DN  8  at  DN  I  175,1,  such  instructions  are  given  to  a  heterodox  wanderer 
shortly  before  he  declares  his  wish  to  go  forth  as  a  Buddhist  monk.  Several  discourses  report  that  such 
encounters  had  already  happened  and  the  monks  went  back  to  the  Buddha  in  order  to  learn  how  to  an¬ 
swer  such  questions  in  the  future,  cf.,  e.g.,  MN  13  at  MN  I  85,12  and  SN  22:86  at  SN  III  118,9  (=  SN 
44:2  at  SN  IV  382,8),  SN  35:81  at  SN  IV  51,17,  SN  45:5  at  SN  V  7,8,  SN  46:52  at  SN  V  109,21,  SN 
46:54  at  SN  V  1 18,20,  and  AN  10:27  at  AN  V  50,6.  In  contrast  to  such  occurrences,  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  Buddha  should  feel  a  need  to  teach  the  householders  of  Nagaravinda,  who  apparently  had  not  yet 
become  even  his  lay  disciples,  how  to  reply  to  questions  posed  by  followers  of  other  sects.  From  this 
perspective,  the  reference  to  people  in  general  in  SA  280  fits  the  context  better,  since  to  discuss  who 
should  be  venerated  and  who  should  not  be  venerated  could  well  have  been  a  topic  of  conversation 
among  laity  in  general. 

126  MN  150  at  MN  III  291,18  describes  such  recluses  and  Brahmins  as  not  being  free  from  lust,  anger,  or 
delusion,  avitaraga  avitadosa  avitamoha;  SA  280  at  T  II  76cl  1  speaks  of  them  not  being  free  from  lust, 
desires,  craving,  thirst,  and  thoughts,  TkliM,  7^81®,  without  mentioning 

anger  or  delusion.  SA  280  at  T  II  76c26  uses  the  same  set  of  qualities  in  its  positive  mode  when  describ¬ 
ing  recluses  and  Brahmins  that  are  worthy  of  respect  and  honour.  Only  when  describing  the  solitary  life 
style  of  these  recluses  and  Brahmins  does  SA  280  at  T  II  77al2  also  mention  their  freedom  from  anger 
and  delusion.  ...  ...  itSi  (a  description  which  in  MN  150  and  in  SA  280  only  mentions  the 

five  senses,  whereas  earlier  both  versions  took  up  all  six  senses).  This  might  be  a  remnant  of  a  presen¬ 
tation  similar  to  MN  150,  since  the  reference  to  lust,  anger  and  delusion  comes  up  first  as  part  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  others  in  reply  to  the  earlier  exposition,  where  it  would  be  natural  for  the  question  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  terms  earlier  used,  instead  of  switching,  without  any  apparent  reason,  from  an  earlier  reference 
to  lust  and  craving,  etc.,  to  speaking  of  lust,  anger  and  delusion.  The  corresponding  parts  in  the  Sanskrit 
fragments  have  preserved  several  expressions  that  point  to  a  more  detailed  treatment,  similar  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  the  presentation  in  SA  280,  such  as,  e.g.,  SHT  VI  1226  folio  16Vd:  avigatar[d](ga)  (cf.  also 
SHT  X  3270+4060V3),  folio  16Re:  (a) vigatacchanda  (cf.  also  SHT  X  3273R1+3),  folio  15Rf:  avigata- 
snehd  and  folio  16  Vb:  avigatapi(pdsa)  (cf.  also  SHT  X  3270+4060R4),  and  SHT  X  3270+4060R2: 
[t](r)snd  aviga[t](a)[pre]md.  Notably,  SHT  VI  1226  folio  18Vc  has  also  preserved  a  reference  to  viga- 
tamoha. 
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association  with  women,127  a  way  of  understanding  the  implications  of  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  also  reflected  in  the  Pali  commentary.128 

According  to  the  Nagaravindeyya-suttci  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel,  the  house¬ 
holders  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  Buddha’s  exposition  by  comparing  his 
teachings  to  revealing  something  that  was  hidden,  showing  the  path  to  someone  who 
was  lost,  and  holding  up  a  lamp  in  the  dark.12'1  Before  delivering  this  set  of  similes, 
found  regularly  in  the  discourses  on  such  occasions,  according  to  the  Samyukta-dgama 
account  the  householders  remarked  that  the  Buddha  had  given  a  teaching  without  prais¬ 
ing  himself  or  disparaging  others.130 

The  Pali  version  concludes  by  reporting  that  the  householders  took  refuge  as  lay  fol¬ 
lowers.  Although  the  Chinese  version  does  not  record  that  the  householders  took  ref¬ 
uge,  the  Sanskrit  fragments  appear  to  agree  with  the  Pali  account,  as  the  concluding 
section  of  the  Sanskrit  version  has  preserved  part  of  the  formulaic  expression  used  to 
take  refuge.131 


MN  151  Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta 

The  Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta ,  the  “discourse  on  purity  [when  receiving]  alms  food”, 
describes  the  development  of  mental  purity  while  collecting  alms.  This  discourse  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Samyukta-dgama .132 


127  SA  280  at  T  II  77al4  describes  how  “staying  in  empty  places,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  a  forest,  sitting  on 

a  low  seat  of  grass,  they  practise  seclusion,  keeping  away  from  association  with  women,  they  delight  in 
being  alone,  with  their  thought  collected  in  meditation”,  f-kT® Ty 

Uti&Affi,  §f|®A.  PIfSS#.  followed  by  explaining  that  in  such  places  “there  are  no  forms  to  be 
seen  by  the  eye  that  could  arouse  delight  and  attachment”,  a  statement  then  ap¬ 

plied  to  the  other  sense-doors. 

128  Ps  V  105,10,  in  its  gloss  on  living  in  seclusion,  explains  that,  although  in  seclusion  there  are  pleasurable 
objects  of  the  senses,  what  the  discourse’s  description  intends  is  the  absence  of  sense  objects  related  to 
women,  itthirupadmi  pana  sandhay’  etam  kathitam. 

129  SA  280  at  T  II  77a24  differs  in  regard  to  the  first  simile,  where  it  speaks  of  rescuing  someone  who  is 
drowning,  whereas  MN  150  at  MN  III  293,23  describes  setting  up  what  had  been  overthrown. 

130  SA  280  at  T  II  77a21:  A  §  ff,  ASfifi-  According  to  SA  280  at  T  II  77a23,  the  householders  also  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Buddha  had  extensively  taught  them  dependent  arising,  (iSAAffi,  a  remark  that  per¬ 
haps  refers  to  his  clarification  of  the  reasons  that  make  someone  worthy  of  respect  and  worship  (SHT 
VI  1226  folio  18Re  has  preserved  pratitya,  which  might  reflect  a  similar  statement).  A  curiosity  in  this 
part  of  SA  280  at  T  II  77a20  is  that  the  speakers  are  not  only  the  “Brahmin  householders”,  but  also  the 
“recluses”,  Aft  which  seems  to  confound  the  “recluses  and  Brahmins”  that  were  the  topic  of  the  dis¬ 
course  and  the  “Brahmin  householders”  that  were  listening  to  the  discourse. 

131  SHT  VI  1226  folio  18Rf:  (dha)rman-ca  bhiksusangha(n-ca). 

132  The  parallel  is  SA  236  at  T  II  57b,  which  has  the  title  “dwelling  in  purity  when  begging  food”, 

Ali  (a  title  given  at  T  II  57b25).  SA  236  takes  place  at  Jeta’s  Grove  by  SavatthI,  whereas  MN  151  has 
Rajagaha  as  its  venue.  SA  236  has  been  translated  in  Choong  2004:  5-9,  for  remarks  on  SA  236  in  the 
light  of  MN  151  cf .  Choong  1999:  11-13.  The  first  part  of  MN  151  also  has  a  partial  parallel  in  EA  45 . 6 
at  T  II  773b.  In  close  agreement  with  MN  151,  EA  45.6  reports  that  Sariputta  arose  from  seclusion  and 
visited  the  Buddha,  who  inquired  about  Sariputta’s  pure  faculties.  EA  45.6  also  agrees  with  MN  151 
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The  Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel  begin  by  narrating 
that  Sariputta  had  come  to  the  presence  of  the  Buddha  after  having  practised  emptiness 
meditation,133  a  form  of  meditation  the  Buddha  commended.134 

According  to  both  versions,  the  Buddha  explained  that,  in  order  to  relate  dwelling  in 
emptiness  to  going  to  beg  alms  food,  a  monk  should  examine  if  anything  he  had  seen 
while  going  for  alms  or  returning  had  caused  the  arising  of  desire  in  him.135  The  Mcij- 
jhima-nikaya  version  continues  by  applying  the  same  treatment  to  the  other  sense- 
doors,  whereas  the  Samyukta-dgama  version  only  takes  up  the  case  of  visual  forms.136 

According  to  both  versions,  if  on  examination  the  monk  finds  out  that  unwholesome 
states  have  arisen  in  his  mind,  he  should  make  a  firm  effort  to  overcome  them.  The 
Samyukta-dgama  version  illustrates  this  effort  with  the  image  of  a  man  whose  head  is 
on  fire,  a  situation  where  this  man  would  make  an  utmost  effort  to  extinguish  that  fire.137 
If  a  monk  finds  that  his  mind  remained  unaffected  by  unwholesome  states,  then  he  may 
dwell  happily  and  continue  to  train  himself  day  and  night  with  energy  and  mindfulness. 

The  Samyukta-dgama  discourse  continues  by  indicating  that  to  dwell  happily  in  this 
way,  free  from  defilements,  and  to  train  in  wholesomeness  while  walking,  standing, 
sitting,  and  lying  down  is  the  way  to  develop  purity  in  regard  to  begging  for  food.138 


that  Sariputta  informed  the  Buddha  about  his  practice  of  emptiness  meditation  and  that  the  Buddha 
praised  such  meditation.  From  this  point  onwards,  EA  45.6  continues  differently,  as  according  to  its  re¬ 
port  the  Buddha  followed  up  the  topic  of  the  superiority  of  emptiness  meditation  by  describing  his  own 
pre-awakening  experiences.  Thus,  the  remainder  of  EA  45.6  is  no  longer  a  parallel  to  MN  151. 

133  A  minor  difference  between  the  two  versions  is  that  SA  236  at  T  II  57b5  describes  how  Sariputta  went 
to  beg  alms  before  retiring  into  seclusion  to  meditate,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  MN  151.  Another 
difference  is  that,  while  according  to  MN  151  at  MN  II  294,1  the  Buddha  inquired  after  the  purity  of 
Sariputta' s  faculties,  according  to  SA  236  at  T  II  57b8  the  Buddha  asked  Sariputta  where  he  had  come 
from,  AcfitlATi,  and  on  being  told  that  Sariputta  had  come  from  his  daily  abiding  in  meditation  in  the 
forest,  the  Buddha  asked  Sariputta  what  meditation  he  had  been  practising,  AfnJW-Sfi?  In  both  cases, 
EA  45.6  at  T  II  773b21+23  agrees  with  MN  151.  On  the  positive  implications  of  the  reference  to  dwell¬ 
ing  in  emptiness  in  the  present  context  cf.  also  Pasadika  2008b:  144-145. 

134  While  according  to  MN  151  at  MN  III  294,6  the  Buddha  qualified  such  meditation  as  the  “dwelling  of 
great  men”,  mahapurisavihara,  according  to  SA  236  at  T  II  57bl3  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  “dwelling  of 
elders”,  _h|T:  (the  earlier  at  T  II  57bl2  should  be  emended  accordingly;  cf.  also  Choong  2004:  7 
note  5). 

135  While  MN  151  at  MN  III  294,15  takes  up  the  possible  arising  of  “desire”,  chanda,  “lust”,  rdga,  “an¬ 

ger”,  dosa ,  “delusion”,  moha ,  and  “irritation”,  patigha,  SA  236  at  T  II  57bl5  speaks  of  “desire”,  gt, 
“affection”,  “thoughts  of  craving”,  and  “attachment”,  (§-;  on  this  passage  cf.  also  Baums 

2009:  353.  For  a  similar  variation  between  a  Majjhima-nikdya  listing  of  unwholesome  mental  factors 
and  its  Samyukta-dgama  counterpart  cf.  above  p.  845  note  126. 

136  Here  the  treatment  in  MN  151  seems  more  complete,  since  while  walking  for  alms  a  monk  may  well 
come  across  sounds,  odours,  or  even  tangibles  that  could  provoke  unwholesome  reactions  in  him. 

137  SA  236  at  T  II  57bl8.  The  same  simile  recurs  in  AN  4:93  at  AN  II  93,18  and  AN  10:54  at  AN  V  99,27 
to  illustrate  the  need  to  develop  samatha  and  vipassana,  as  well  as  in  AN  6:20  at  AN  III  307,11,  AN 
8:74  at  AN  IV  321,27,  AN  10:51  at  AN  V  93,25,  AN  10:52  at  AN  V  95,20,  AN  10:53  at  AN  V  98,3, 
and  AN  10:55  at  AN  V  104,22  to  illustrate  the  making  of  an  effort  to  overcome  unwholesome  states. 

138  SA  236  at  T  II  57b24  continues  after  its  description  of  the  monk  who  dwells  happily  and  trains  himself 
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After  having  in  this  way  clarified  in  what  way  a  monk  can  become  a  pure  recipient  of 
alms  food,  in  the  sense  of  becoming  a  worthy  recipient,139  the  Samyukta-agama  dis¬ 
course  concludes  with  the  delighted  reaction  of  Sariputta  after  having  heard  this  ex¬ 
position  from  the  Buddha. 

mn  hi  295  The  Majjhima-nikaya  version,  however,  continues  by  bringing  up  a  whole  range  of 
other  topics,  as  it  mentions: 

overcoming  the  five  types  of  sensual  pleasure, 
overcoming  the  five  hindrances, 

understanding  the  five  aggregates  [affected  by]  clinging, 

developing  the  four  satipatthdnas, 

developing  the  four  right  efforts, 

developing  the  four  ways  to  [psychic]  power, 

developing  the  five  faculties, 

developing  the  five  powers, 

developing  the  seven  factors  of  awakening, 

developing  the  eightfold  noble  path, 

developing  tranquillity  and  insight, 

realizing  knowledge  and  liberation.140 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  concludes  by  explaining  that  recluses  and  Brahmins  of 
past,  present,  and  future  times  have,  do,  and  will  develop  purity  in  regard  to  receiving 
alms  food  by  undertaking  all  these  practices. 

Since  this  entire  presentation  is  absent  from  the  Samyukta-agama  version,  and  since 
it  also  does  not  seem  to  be  indispensable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  basic  theme  of  the 
discourse,141  one  might  wonder  how  far  the  presentation  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version 
could  be  the  outcome  of  a  later  expansion  of  an  originally  shorter  exposition,  similar  to 
the  cases  of  the  Maharahulovada-sutta  and  the  Mahasakuluddyi-sutta."1 


in  wholesomeness  by  proclaiming  that  “this  is  reckoned  a  monk  [who]  while  walking,  standing,  sitting, 
and  lying  down  has  purity  [in  regard  to]  begging  food”,  fi, 

139  According  to  the  examination  of  the  purification  of  offerings  given  in  MN  142  at  MN  III  256,14  and  in 
its  parallels  MA  180  at  T  I  722b27  and  T  84  at  T  I  904a23,  an  offering  can  be  purified  by  the  giver  or  by 
the  recipient.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case,  by  overcoming  unwholesome  states  of  mind 
and  training  in  wholesomeness  a  monk  becomes  a  worthy  recipient  of  offerings  and  does  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  alms  given  to  him  will  be  fruitful  for  the  giver. 

140  This  exposition  ranges  from  MN  151  at  MN  III  295,13  to  MN  III  297,20. 

141  Although  the  development  of  all  these  aspects  of  the  Buddhist  path  to  liberation  would  certainly  be 
most  desirable  in  order  to  maximise  the  merits  accrued  by  the  donor  of  any  alms  food  to  such  a  monk, 
to  fulfil  the  entire  set  of  requirements  mentioned  in  MN  151  would  necessitate  becoming  an  arahant. 
Judging  from  the  titles  of  the  Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  parallel,  the  issue  of 
being  pure  when  receiving  alms  food  is  the  basic  topic  of  both  versions,  a  purification  that  could  already 
take  place  at  levels  of  development  that  fall  short  of  full  awakening  and  that  have  not  yet  done  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  whole  range  of  practices  mentioned  in  MN  151.  For  a  monk  who  wishes  to  be  a  pure  recipi¬ 
ent  of  alms  food,  the  stipulations  given  in  SA  236  seem  quite  adequate  and  sufficient. 

142  Cf.  above  pp.  348  and  423,  an  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  appeared  in  Analayo  2005c: 
96-97. 
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MN  152  Indriyabhavana-sutta 

The  Indriycibhavana-sutta,  the  “discourse  on  the  development  of  the  faculties”,  de¬ 
scribes  the  development  of  self-control  in  regard  to  sensory  experience.  This  discourse 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Samyukta-dgama. 143  Parts  of  this  discourse  have  also  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Sanskrit  fragments.144 

The  Indriyabhavana-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-dgama  parallel  report  in  similar  ways 
that  the  Brahmin  youth  Uttara,  on  being  asked  how  he  had  been  instructed  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  faculties,  explained  that  his  teacher  recommended  to  avoid  see¬ 
ing  forms  with  the  eye  and  hearing  sounds  with  the  ear.  In  both  versions,  this  proposal 
meets  with  the  rebuttal  that  in  this  case  the  blind  and  deaf  would  be  accomplished  prac¬ 
titioners.145  Following  a  request  by  Ananda,  the  Buddha  then  expounded  his  approach 
to  the  development  of  the  faculties.  In  both  discourses,  this  approach  covers  three  as¬ 
pects,  although  the  two  versions  present  these  three  aspects  in  a  different  sequence  and 
under  different  headings. 

The  first  of  these  three  aspects  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  version  is  the  “supreme  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  faculties”,146  which  depicts  how  to  establish  equanimity  in  regard  to  sense 


143  The  parallel  is  SA  282  at  T  II  78a-79a,  for  which  Akanuma  1929/1990:  44  gives  “developing  the  facul¬ 
ties”,  gfff§f[|E,  as  a  title.  SA  282  has  jiDfiSClDli,  TpJCIfip't'fk  as  its  location,  counterpart  to  the  location 
given  in  MN  152  at  MN  III  298,1  as  the  Mukhelu  Grove  at  Kajangala,  with  Be-MN  III  347,25  speaking 
of  the  Suvelu  Grove  at  Gajangala,  Ce-MN  III  616,2  of  the  Mukhelu  Grove  at  Kajangala,  and  Se-MN  III 
541,3  of  a  veluvane  (bamboo  grove)  at  Kajjangala  (a  bamboo  grove  at  Kajangala  is  the  location  for  AN 
10:28  at  AN  V  54,20).  SHT  VI  1226  folio  22Vc  has  preserved  parts  of  a  reference  to  the  location  of  the 
present  discourse  as  i[nga]laya[m] .  An  Avaddnasataka  tale  in  Speyer  1909/1970:  41,5  or  in  Vaidya 
1958a:  192,10,  which  otherwise  is  not  related  to  the  present  discourse,  has  a  vanasanda  by  Kacangala 
as  its  location.  According  to  Vin  1 197,2 1 .  Kajangala  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Middle  Country. 

144  The  Sanskrit  fragment  is  SHT  VI  1226  folio  22Vc  to  24Vc  (pp.  33-34),  which  has  preserved  several 
short  parts  of  the  whole  discourse. 

145  Whereas  in  MN  152  at  MN  III  298,17  the  Buddha  mentioned  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  andho  and  badhi- 
ro,  according  to  SA  282  at  T  II  78bl  he  only  referred  to  someone  who  is  blind,  g’^-,  while  the  case  of 
someone  who  is  deaf,  fjg,  was  according  to  SA  282  at  T  II  78b4  brought  up  by  Ananda.  Another  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  MN  152  at  MN  III  298,21  describes  Uttara’ s  silent  dismay  on  hearing  the  Buddha’s  re¬ 
ply,  a  reaction  not  recorded  in  SA  282.  The  introductory  narration  in  MN  152  and  SA  282  recurs  as  a 
discourse  quotation  in  the  Vibhasd  translations,  which  agree  with  SA  282  that  the  remark  about  the  deaf 
was  made  by  Ananda  cf.  T  1545  at  T  XXVII  729b6,  T  1546  at  T  XXVIII  271al8,  and  T  1547  at  T  XXVIII 
439cl9.  Bronkhorst  1993/2000:  x  and  id.  1999:  86  sees  a  contradiction  between  this  criticism  of  the 
“development  of  the  faculties”  through  avoiding  sights  and  sounds,  proposed  by  Uttara"  s  teacher,  and 
the  approving  attitude  shown  in  other  discourses  towards  deeper  states  of  concentration  during  which 
sights  or  sounds  are  no  longer  experienced,  e.g.,  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  131,20.  Yet,  the  point  made  in  the 
present  discourse  is  how  to  relate  to  everyday  experience,  in  fact  the  expression  "development  of  the 
faculties”,  indriyabhavana,  is  an  obvious  counterpart  to  “restraint  of  the  faculties”,  indriyasamvara. 
Thus,  the  present  passage  is  not  a  criticism  of  deeper  stages  of  concentration  during  which  sensory  ex¬ 
perience  is  absent,  but  rather  a  criticism  of  attempting  to  deal  with  sensory  impact  during  daily  life  by 
simply  trying  to  avoid  it,  instead  of  developing  equanimity  towards  whatever  is  experienced.  For  a  criti¬ 
cal  review  of  Bronkhorst’ s  argument  regarding  MN  152  cf.  also  Pasadika  2009:  92-93. 

146  MN  152  at  MN  III  299,6:  anuttard  indriyabhavana. 
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experience  that  is  agreeable,  disagreeable,  and  both  agreeable  and  disagreeable. 147  In 
each  case,  one  should  know  that  such  experiences  are  conditioned  and  gross,  whereas 
equanimity  is  refined  and  peaceful.  The  Majjhima-nikciya  version  applies  the  same  to 
each  of  the  six  senses  and  depicts  this  way  of  handling  experience  at  each  sense-door 
with  a  set  of  similes.  These  similes  illustrate  the  swift  establishment  of  equanimity  at 
each  sense-door  in  the  following  manner: 

eye  sense-door:  opening  and  closing  one’s  eyes  at  will, 

ear  sense-door:  snapping  one’s  fingers, 

nose  sense-door:  water  drops  roll  off  a  lotus  leaf, 

tongue  sense-door:  spitting  out  spittle, 

body  sense-door:  flexing  or  stretching  one’s  arm, 

mind  sense-door:  water  drops  fall  onto  a  heated  plate  and  evaporate  quickly. 

The  Samyukta-agama  version  has  a  similar  treatment  as  its  second  topic  (see  table 
15.4),  although  it  introduces  this  under  the  heading  of  being  a  “noble  one  with  devel¬ 
oped  faculties”.148  The  Samyukta-agama  version’s  presentation  also  differs  in  its  use  of 
the  image  of  water  drops  that  fall  into  a  heated  pan,  as  it  employs  this  simile  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  establishment  of  equanimity  at  the  body  sense-door,  while  the  Majjhima-ni¬ 
kaya  version  applies  the  same  simile  to  the  mind  sense-door.149  In  the  case  of  establish- 


147  A  counterpart  to  this  instruction  on  equanimity  in  regard  to  pleasant  or  unpleasant  experiences  can  be 
found  in  the  Jain  Ayarahga  2.15.5.1.  which  instructs  to  avoid  being  attached  to  or  developing  any  de¬ 
sire  towards  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sense  experiences,  Watanabe  2002/2003:  144:  sotenam  jive 
manunnamanunnaim  saddaim  sunei,  manunnamanunnehim  saddehim  no  sejjd,  no  rajjejjd,  no  gijjhejja, 
no  mujjhejja,  no  ajjhovajjejjd,  no  vinigghayam  avajjejjd  (Jacobi  1882:  136,6  reads  sotaenam ,  manun- 
ndmanunndim,  manunnamanunnehim  and  sejjejjd),  translated  by  Jacobi  1884/1996:  208  as:  “if  a  crea¬ 
ture  with  ears  hears  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sounds,  it  should  not  be  attached  to,  nor  delighted  with, 
nor  desiring  of,  nor  infatuated  by,  nor  covetous  of,  nor  disturbed  by  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
sounds”.  The  text  continues  by  pointing  out  that,  given  that  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  hearing  sounds,  a 
monk  should  avoid  desire  or  aversion  towards  them,  na  sakkd  na  soum  sadda  soyavisayam  agata,  raga- 
dosa  uje  tattha  tarn  bhikkhu  parivajjae.  Watanabe  2002/2003:  144  notes  that  the  title  of  this  treatment  is 
bhdvana.  Compared  to  MN  152,  a  difference  is  that  the  Jain  text  begins  its  treatment  with  what  is  heard 
through  the  ear,  before  turning  to  what  is  seen  through  the  eye,  what  is  smelled  through  the  nose,  what 
is  tasted  through  the  tongue,  and  what  is  felt  through  the  body,  a  difference  which  is  a  recurrent  feature 
in  Jain  texts.  McHugh  2007:  403  explains  that  this  type  of  sequence  probably  reflects  Jain  cosmology, 
whereas  the  Buddhist  sequence  appears  to  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  perception  (based  on 
the  relation  between  the  perceiver  and  the  perceived,  the  eye  being  given  pride  of  place  due  to  it  being 
the  most  far-reaching  organ). 

148  SA  282  at  T  II  78b21 :  UHHE®-  Another  difference  is  that  SA  282  in  each  case  explicitly  mentions  the 
type  of  consciousness  that  arises  in  regard  to  each  of  the  six  senses  (e.g.,  the  “eye-consciousness”,  |g|K, 
in  SA  282  at  T  II  78b22). 

149  The  version  of  this  simile  in  SA  282  at  T II  78c26  does  not  refer  to  the  person  that  drops  the  water.  While 
E'-MN  III  300,20  speaks  of  a  “man”  in  general,  puriso.  Be-MN  III  350,21,  Ce-MN  III  620,31,  and  Se- 
MN  III  545,16  speak  of  a  “strong  man”,  balavd  puriso.  Other  occurrences  of  this  simile  in  MN  66  at  MN  I 
453,26  and  SN  35:203  at  SN  IV  190,13  agree  on  speaking  merely  of  a  “man”,  puriso.  Since  to  let  a  few 
water  drops  fall  into  a  heated  pan  does  not  require  a  “strong”  man,  the  expression  balavd  puriso  might 
stem  from  the  preceding  simile  and  could  have  been  accidentally  applied  to  the  present  instance  in 
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ing  equanimity  at  the  mind  sense-door,  the  Samyukta-agama  instead  uses  the  example 
of  beheading  a  Palmyra  tree. 150 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version’s  use  of  the  simile  of  water  drops  that  fall  onto  a  heated 
pan  to  illustrate  the  establishment  of  equanimity  at  the  mind  sense-door  recurs  in  the  La- 
tukikopama-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  both  of  which  employ  the  same 
image  to  illustrate  the  overcoming  of  thoughts  of  desire.151 

Table  15.4:  Development  of  the  Faculties  in  MN  152  and  its  Parallel 


MN  152 

SA  282 

equanimity  with  sense  experience  (1) 
disgust  with  sense  experience  (2) 
see  agreeable  as  disagreeable,  etc.  (3) 

see  agreeable  as  disagreeable,  etc.  (— *  3) 
equanimity  with  sense  experience  (— ►  1) 
disgust  with  sense  experience  (— *  2) 

The  Majjhima-nikciya  version  next  turns  to  the  “the  disciple  in  higher  training,  the 
one  on  the  path”,  who  becomes  disgusted  with  experiencing  sense  experience  as  agree¬ 
able,  as  disagreeable,  or  as  both  agreeable  and  disagreeable.152  The  Samyukta-agama 
version  has  a  similar  treatment  as  the  last  of  its  three  topics.153 

The  third  and  last  topic  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version  is  to  be  a  “noble  one  with 
developed  faculties”,  which  requires  to  be  able  to  view  the  agreeable  as  disagreeable, 
the  disagreeable  as  agreeable,  etc.,  and  to  go  beyond  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
and  dwell  in  equanimity.154  The  corresponding  treatment  in  the  Samyukta-agama  dis¬ 
course  is  the  first  of  the  three  topics  taken  up  in  this  version,  introduced  under  the 
heading  “supreme  development  of  the  faculties”.155  The  Samyukta-agama  version  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  corresponding  treatment  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourse  by  having  a 


some  Pali  editions.  The  image  of  pouring  water  on  hot  metal  is  also  found  in  a  simile  in  the  Jain  Vi- 
yahapannatti  6.1.4  in  Lalwani  1974:  235,27. 

150  SA  282  at  T  II  79a5.  Another  difference  can  be  found  in  regard  to  the  first  simile  in  MN  152  at  MN  III 
299,15,  which  illustrates  the  swift  establishing  of  equanimity  in  regard  to  visual  experiences  with  the 
example  of  opening  and  closing  one’s  eyes.  This  simile  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  preserved  in 
SA  282  at  T  II  78b26,  which  only  speaks  of  a  strong  man  doing  something  in  a  short  time,  without  in¬ 
dicating  what  this  strong  man  does  (according  to  a  5ft,  fc,  and  Hf]  variant  reading,  the  strong  man  would 
snap  his  fingers,  an  image  used  in  both  versions  to  illustrate  equanimity  at  the  ear  sense-door).  Another 
minor  difference  is  that  while  MN  152  at  MN  III  300,1  compares  the  swift  establishing  of  equanimity 
at  the  nose  sense-door  to  water  drops  that  roll  off  a  lotus  leaf,  SA  282  at  T  II  78c  1 1  speaks  only  of  a 
lotus  leaf  not  being  sullied  by  water. 

151  MN  66  at  MN  I  453,26  and  MA  192  at  T  I  743a3. 

152  MN  152  at  MN  III  300,28:  sekho  hoti  patipado. 

153  SA  282  at  T  II  79a9  introduces  this  as  “[having]  realized  the  path  of  vision”,  where  might 

be  a  scribal  error  for  Jfl,  “to  train”,  corresponding  to  the  sekha  mentioned  in  MN  152. 

154  MN  152  at  MN  III  301,8:  ariyo  hoti  bhavitindriyo.  For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  this  type  of  prac¬ 
tice  cf.  AN  5:144  at  AN  III  169,13.  Pads  II  212,9  introduces  such  practice  under  the  heading  ariya  id- 
dhi ,  “noble  supernormal  power”. 

155  SA  282  at  T  II  78bl9: 


MN  III  300 


MN  III  301 
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Tathagata  as  its  subject  and  by  working  through  a  somewhat  different  pattern.156  This 
pattern  is  as  follows: 

repulsion  towards  pleasing  objects, 
no  repulsion  towards  displeasing  objects, 

repulsion-and-no-repulsion  towards  pleasing-and-displeasing  objects, 
no-repulsion- and-repulsion  towards  displeasing-and-pleasing  objects, 
equanimity  towards  pleasing,  displeasing,  and  pleasing-and-displeasing  objects. 

The  Majjhima-nikaya  version  instead  adopts  the  following  pattern:157 
no  repulsion  towards  what  is  repulsive, 
repulsion  towards  what  is  not  repulsive, 
no  repulsion  towards  what  is  repulsive-and-not-repulsive, 
repulsion  towards  what  is  repulsive-and-not-repulsive, 
equanimity. 

In  sum,  underlying  the  overall  pattern  of  the  Indriyabhavana-sutta  a  gradual  build  up 
can  be  discerned,  which  proceeds  through  the  following  topics: 

initial  insight  into  the  conditioned  nature  of  sensory  input  experienced  as  agree¬ 
able  and  disagreeable, 

disgust  with  this  evaluative  mode  of  experiencing  sensory  data  of  the  disciple  in 
higher  training, 

full  mastery  of  reactions  in  regard  to  sense-experience  by  an  accomplished  one 
who  has  fully  developed  the  faculties.158 

The  pattern  in  the  Samyukta-agama  version  instead  does  not  seem  to  have  such  an 
underlying  progression,  as  its  main  steps  are,  in  brief: 
the  stage  of  the  Tathagata, 
the  development  of  the  faculties, 

the  disgust  with  sense-experience  of  the  disciple  in  higher  training.159 

From  the  viewpoint  of  textual  transmission  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  versions  begin 
with  the  “supreme  development  of  the  faculties”  as  their  first  topic,  although  they  dif¬ 
fer  on  what  type  of  treatment  should  be  associated  with  this  heading.  While  the  Majjhi- 
ma-nikciya  version  presents  the  set  of  similes  illustrative  of  the  establishment  of  equa¬ 
nimity  at  each  sense-door  under  the  “supreme  development  of  the  faculties”,  the  Sam- 
yukta-dgama  version  makes  use  of  a  similar  set  of  similes  when  examining  the  “noble 
one  with  developed  faculties”.  The  “supreme  development  of  the  faculties”  in  the  Sam¬ 
yukta-agama  discourse  then  resembles  the  Majjhima-nikaya  version’ s  exposition  of  how 
to  be  a  “noble  one  with  developed  faculties”. 


156  SA  282  at  T  II  78bl0. 

157  MN  152  at  MN  III  301,11. 

158  This  pattern  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  analysis  given  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  1,10  and  EA44.6  at  T  II 
766al0  of  the  perceptual  processes  of  different  types  of  person,  which  similarly  proceeds  from  the  stage 
of  the  worldling,  via  the  disciple  in  higher  training,  to  the  aloofness  in  regard  to  all  perceptual  experi¬ 
ence  by  an  arahant  or  the  Tathagata. 

159  Of  the  two  modes  of  presentation,  MN  152  seems  to  present  a  more  consistent  pattern. 
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Hence,  although  the  two  versions  agree  on  beginning  their  overall  treatment  with  the 
same  heading  as  the  first  of  three  topics,  during  the  course  of  transmission  a  whole  sec¬ 
tion  has  apparently  been  displaced  within  the  discourse  and  been  separated  from  its 
original  heading.  In  spite  of  this  displacement,  the  presentation  in  both  versions  is  simi¬ 
lar,  a  treatment  that  both  conclude  with  an  emphatic  exhortation  by  the  Buddha  to  medi¬ 
tate  and  thereby  put  his  exposition  into  practice. 

Due  to  their  similarities  and  differences,  the  Indriyabhavana-sutta  and  its  Samyukta- 
agama  parallel  in  a  way  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  series  of  comparative  studies 
of  Majjhima-nikdya  discourses  and  their  parallels.  Comparison  of  these  two  versions 
shows  that  at  least  one  of  them  has  suffered  from  a  substantial  sequential  alteration 
during  transmission.  This  alteration  not  only  has  caused  a  change  in  the  overall  se¬ 
quence  of  presentation,  but  also  resulted  in  associating  the  three  main  parts  of  the  ex¬ 
position  with  different  headings.  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  their  variations,  the  In¬ 
driyabhavana-sutta  and  its  Samyukta-agama  parallel  present  closely  similar  teachings. 


Conclusion 


In  the  present  conclusion,  I  attempt  to  develop  a  perspective  on  the  similarities  and 
differences  found  during  my  examination  of  the  discourses  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  in 
the  light  of  their  parallels.  This  inevitably  brings  me  back  to  the  topic  of  oral  transmis¬ 
sion,  already  taken  up  in  the  introduction.  While  in  the  introduction  I  surveyed  oral  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  discourses,  now  I  begin  by  studying  the  puiposes  and  functions  of  oral 
recitation  in  relation  to  those  who  undertook  the  transmission  of  the  early  discourses. 
Next  1  take  a  closer  look  at  the  precision  of  textual  memory  in  relation  to  the  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  oral  transmission.  Then  I  examine  the  influence  of  commentarial  notions  and  tales 
on  the  transmission  of  the  discourses. 

In  this  way,  I  attempt  to  understand  the  dynamics  responsible  for  the  overall  picture 
that  has  resulted  from  my  comparative  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya:  the  existence  of 
numerous  variations  between  versions  of  a  discourse  preserved  by  different  reciter  line¬ 
ages  alongside  a  remarkable  degree  of  similarity  and  correspondence. 


The  Purposes  and  Functions  of  Oral  Recitation 

According  to  the  different  Vinayas,  soon  after  his  awakening  the  Buddha  sent  his  first 
monk  disciples  out  to  teach  others.1  For  these  disciples  to  engage  in  teaching  activities, 
they  would  have  needed  to  take  some  teachings  along  that  they  could  use  to  explain  the 
Dharma,  teachings  they  would  then  have  passed  on  to  their  disciples.2 

Such  teachings  can  only  have  been  in  an  oral  form.3  Some  of  the  first  monk  disciples, 
like  Yasa  and  his  friends,  were  not  Brahmins  Pained  in  the  art  of  oral  transmission,  so 
the  material  they  took  along  must  have  been  relatively  easy  to  memorize.  Although  the 
discourses  already  delivered  by  that  time  would  have  been  few,  it  may  not  be  too  far- 


1  This  account  can  be  found  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  793a7,  in  the  Mahavastu, 
Basak  1968/2004:  248,28  or  Senart  1897:  415,8,  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  108a7.  in 
the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1450  at  T  XXIV  130a20,  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1440  at  T 
XXIII  51  lal2,  and  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  at  Vin  I  21,1;  cf.  also  SN  4:5  at  SN  I  105,24  (or  SN2  141  at 
SN2  1  236,10)  and  its  parallel  SA  1096  at  T  II  288b3.  An  extract  from  the  present  discussion  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  Analayo  2007e. 

2  Cf.  also  Gombrich  1990b:  25. 

3  Writing  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use  during  the  period  in  question.  Allon  1997b:  39  notes 
that  neither  the  Pali  discourses  nor  the  Vinaya  refer  to  writing  materials  and  there  is  no  archaeological 
evidence  for  the  use  of  writing  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  Von  Hiniiber  1989:  39,  based  on  ex¬ 
amining  occurrences  of  jlikh  in  the  Pali  discourses  and  Vinaya,  suggests  that  most  of  these  could  refer 
only  to  “drawing”  and  concludes  (p.  54)  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  use  of  writing  before  the  third 
century  BC.  Scharfe  2002:  12  explains  that  “the  best  evidence  today  is  that  no  script  was  used  or  even 
known  in  India  before  300  B.C.,  except  in  the  extreme  Northwest  that  was  under  Persian  dominion”;  cf. 
also  Analayo  2009w  and  Gombrich  1990b:  27-28. 
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fetched  to  suppose  that,  already  at  that  time,  some  degree  of  formalization  of  these  dis¬ 
courses  had  taken  place,  to  facilitate  their  oral  transmission.4 

In  fact,  it  could  be  that  some  oral  features  were  already  employed  when  the  discourses 
were  first  spoken,  as  would  only  be  natural  in  an  oral  culture.5  Even  today  repetition  is 
used  as  a  tool  to  drive  home  a  point  when  giving  a  speech,  whereas  such  repetition  is 
avoided  in  a  written  presentation.  Thus,  some  formalistic  features  to  ensure  that  the  lis¬ 
teners  would  keep  the  main  points  well  in  mind  would  have  been  integral  to  the  discourses 
when  they  were  first  delivered.6  The  formalization  of  the  texts  would  then  have  contin¬ 
ued  in  proportion  to  the  growing  amount  of  material  to  be  memorized.  Hence,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  expanding  early  Buddhist  community,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  a  body  of  oral  material  that  was  at  least  to  some  degree  formalized  had  come 
into  existence  during  the  Buddha’s  lifetime. 

Besides  facilitating  teaching  and  preaching,  such  a  formalized  body  of  oral  material 
would  also  have  had  the  function  of  creating  a  sense  of  unity  and  communal  concord 
through  group  recitation.  This  function  suggests  itself  from  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  its 
parallels,  which  take  their  occasion  from  the  need  to  ensure  harmony  in  the  face  of 
strife,  something  that  according  to  this  discourse  had  occurred  among  the  Jains  after 
the  death  of  their  leader.7 

The  fortnightly  recitation  of  the  code  of  rules  would  have  functioned  (and  still  does 
function)  as  just  such  a  ritual  manifestation  of  communal  harmony.8  The  relevance  of 
group  recitation  in  this  respect  can  also  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  so-called  Bud- 

4  Davidson  1990/1992:  293  comments  that  the  “processes  of  elaboration  and  consolidation  must  have 
begun  during  the  life  of  the  Buddha”. 

5  According  to  Ong  1982/1996:  34-36,  “in  an  oral  culture,  experience  is  intellectualized  mnemonically”. 
“In  a  primary  oral  culture  ...  you  have  to  do  your  thinking  in  mnemonic  patterns,  shaped  for  ready  oral 
recurrence.  Your  thought  must  come  into  being  in  heavily  rhythmic,  balanced  patterns,  in  repetitions  or 
antitheses,  in  alliterations  and  assonances,  in  epithetic  and  other  formulaic  expressions”.  Hence  “in  an 
oral  culture,  to  think  through  something  in  non-formulaic.  non-patterned,  non-mnemonic  terms,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  for  such  thought,  once  worked  through,  could  never  be  recov¬ 
ered  with  any  effectiveness”.  Hence  Williams  1970:  166  may  be  quite  right  when  he  suggests  that  proba¬ 
bly  “the  Buddha’s  teaching  methods  included  repetition  and  stylized  formulae  to  aid  memorization”. 

6  The  need  to  be  conscious  of  the  ability  of  the  audience  to  preserve  a  teaching  in  mind  is  reflected  in  AN 
3:30  at  AN  I  130,17,  according  to  which  problems  that  may  arise  when  teaching  the  Dharma  are  not  only 
that  some  listeners  do  not  pay  attention,  but  also  that,  even  though  some  do  pay  attention,  on  leaving  they 
quickly  forget  what  they  have  heard.  AN  3:30  at  AN  I  130,29  illustrates  the  case  of  a  person  who  listens, 
but  then  forgets  it  all  again  after  leaving,  with  the  example  of  someone  who  has  different  types  of  seed 
on  his  lap  and  stands  up  quickly,  as  a  result  of  which  the  seeds  are  all  scattered  around.  In  terms  of  this 
simile,  teachers  in  an  oral  setting  would  need  to  make  sure  that  the  ‘seeds’  they  wish  to  sow  in  the  minds 
of  their  audience  do  not  just  get  scattered  and  lost,  as  soon  as  they  have  concluded  their  teaching. 

7  DN  33  at  DN  III  210,18,  DA  9  at  T  I  49c6,  and  Sanskrit  fragment  K  484  folio  llRc  in  Stache-Rosen 
1968:  17;  cf.  also  above  p.  604. 

8  The  importance  attached  to  participation  in  such  recitation  is  reflected  in  MN  77  at  MN  II  8,30  and  its 
parallel  MA  207  at  T  I  783al6,  which  report  that  even  those  disciples  who  excelled  in  living  in  seclusion 
would  come  for  the  fortnightly  recitation  of  the  code  of  rules;  cf.  also  Vin  I  105,26,  according  to  which  a 
monk  should  come  for  the  fortnightly  recitation  even  if  he  is  living  apart. 
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dhist  councils,  which  report  that  success  in  establishing  communal  harmony  finds  its 
expression  in  the  performance  of  group  recital.9 

In  addition  to  functioning  as  a  tool  for  the  preservation  of  the  teachings  and  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  and  expressing  communal  harmony,  several  passages  indicate  that  oral  recita¬ 
tion  in  early  Buddhism  had  still  other  functions.  A  discourse  in  the  Samyutta-nikaya 
and  its  parallels  in  the  two  versions  of  the  Samyukta-agama  report  that  once,  just  be¬ 
fore  dawn,  Anuruddha  was  reciting  by  himself.10  A  woman  overheard  him  and  told  her 
child  to  be  quiet,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  Anuruddha’ s  recitation.  Another  discourse 
in  the  Samyutta-nikaya  records  that  the  Buddha  similarly  recited  a  discourse  to  himself 
while  being  alone.11  A  monk  chanced  by  and  overheard  the  recitation. 

The  way  the  discourses  depict  the  circumstances  makes  it  clear  that,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  the  recitation  should  be  understood  to  have  been  undertaken  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  without  any  teaching  puipose  in  mind. 

Whereas  one  might  suppose  that  the  point  of  the  first  instance  could  be  that  Anurud¬ 
dha  is  shown  to  be  rehearsing  in  private,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  discourses 
would  not  present  the  Buddha  as  needing  to  rehearse  his  own  teachings.  In  fact,  what 
he  is  reported  to  have  recited  on  this  occasion  was  an  examination  of  the  six  senses 
from  the  perspective  of  dependent  arising,  a  topic  that  must  have  been  familiar  enough 
to  him  not  to  require  any  private  rehearsing.  This  suggests  that  when  he  is  depicted  as 
undertaking  such  recitation,  this  is  meant  to  be  simply  an  act  of  recollecting  the  truth 
he  had  discovered,  perhaps  similar  to  the  inspired  utterances  that  according  to  the  Uda- 
na  collection  he  made  soon  after  his  awakening,  a  time  when  he  was  also  alone  and  in 
seclusion.12 

The  point  made  in  the  above  passages  would  thus  be  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
reciters,  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition  also  served  as  a  way  of  meditating  or  reflecting 
on  the  Dharma. 

A  list  of  five  possible  occasions  for  reaching  liberation,  given  in  several  discourses, 
conveys  the  same  impression.  According  to  this  presentation,  recitation  can  even  issue 
in  awakening.13  The  discourses  explain  that  during  recitation  a  deeper  understanding 


9  Tilakaratne  2000a:  175-176  points  out  that  “the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  act  of  sangayana  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  events  described  as  sangiti  is  the  assurance  of  the  unity  of  the  Buddhist  monastic  organisa¬ 
tion”,  “in  the  act  of  sangayana  ...  the  key  activity  was  to  recite  together”,  “memorization  or  preservation 
of  the  Canon  ...  was  not  its  main  puipose  ...  the  act  of  sangayana,  first  and  foremost,  was  meant  to  be  a 
public  expression  of  one’s  allegiance  to  the  organisation  which  was  represented  by  the  Dhamma  and  the 
Vinaya”,  “the  recital  of  the  Patimokkha  by  the  members  of  the  Sangha  every  fortnight  serves  virtually 
the  same  purpose”;  cf.  also  Bareau  1955:  134.  Witanachchi  2006b:  721  sums  up  that  “what  is  relevant  in 
a  sangiti  is  ...  the  absence  of  any  discordance”. 

10  SN  10:6  at  SN 1 209,19  (or  SN2240  at  SN21 451,1 1),  SA  1321  at  T  II  362cl0,  and  SA2  320  at  T  II  480c21. 

11  SN  12:45  at  SN  II  74,15. 

12  Ud  1:1-3  at  Ud  1-3;  cf.  also  Vin  I  1-2. 

13  DN  33  at  DN  III  241,26,  DN  34  at  DN  III  279,12,  AN  5:26  at  AN  III  22,14,  DA  9  at  T  I  51cl0,  DA  10  at 
T  I  53c22,  and  SA  565  at  T  II  149a6;  cf.  also  Collins  1992:  126-127.  Coward  1986:  300-301  comments 
that  “the  mere  memorization  of  the  text  is  not  judged  to  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  oral  tradi- 
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can  arise,  which  in  turn  leads  to  joy,  tranquillity,  and  concentration,  thereby  establish¬ 
ing  the  necessary  conditions  for  attaining  liberation.14  Thus,  recitation  undertaken  for 
its  own  sake  was  seen  as  a  means  of  meditative  development  in  a  wider  sense,  and  as 
such  could  become  a  tool  for  progress  on  the  path  to  liberation. 

The  discourses  also  suggest  that  listening  to  the  oral  delivery  of  a  teaching  can  help 
the  listener  to  overcome  a  physical  disease.  One  such  instance  is  the  Girimananda-sut- 
ta.  According  to  the  Pali  and  Tibetan  versions  of  this  discourse,  the  Buddha  had  told 
Ananda  that  he  should  recite  a  teaching  on  ten  types  of  perception  to  a  sick  monk.  The 
monk  is  reported  to  have  been  so  inspired  on  hearing  these  ten  perceptions  that  he  re¬ 
covered  from  his  illness.15 

In  this  case,  the  point  of  the  discourse  could  be  that  the  sick  monk  found  solace  in 
hearing  teachings  that  were  new  to  him.  However,  three  discourses  in  the  Samyutta- 
nikaya  depict  situations  where  the  ‘salutary’  effect  of  listening  to  a  recitation  involves 
teachings  that  are  clearly  familiar  to  the  respective  hearers. 

In  two  of  these  discourses,  the  Buddha  recites  the  awakening  factors  to  his  disciples 
Mahakassapa  and  Mahamoggallana,  respectively,  who  on  hearing  this  recitation  re¬ 
cover  their  health.16  In  the  third  discourse,  the  Buddha  is  sick  himself  and  another 
monk  recites  the  awakening  factors  for  him.  On  hearing  the  recitation,  the  Buddha 
recovers  his  health.17 

Since  Mahakassapa  and  Mahamoggallana  are  portrayed  in  the  discourses  as  highly 
accomplished  eminent  disciples,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the  point  of  this  presen¬ 
tation  would  not  have  been  that  they  needed  to  be  informed  about  the  seven  awakening 
factors.  Needless  to  say,  the  same  applies  for  the  Buddha  himself.  Thus,  the  significance 


tion  ...  by  chanting  or  listening  to  the  rhythmic  words  of  a  sacred  text,  the  teaching  and  inspiration  in  the 
words  becomes  renewed  and  reinforced.  In  this  sense  the  oral  recitation  of  a  text  is  a  sacramental  act”. 
Von  Hiniiber  2009b:  156  highlights  the  different  type  of  textual  culture  underlying  early  Buddhist  oral 
transmission,  where  the  texts  became  part  of  life,  “eine  ganz  andere  Art  der  Textkultur,  die  ...  den  Text 
zu  einem  unmittelbaren  Teil  des  Lebens  selbst  werden  lasst.  Das  gilt  ganz  besonders,  solange  die  Texte 
ausschlieBlich  miindlich  weitergegeben  ...  werden”.  Cf.  also  Zacchetti  1998:  492-493  on  the  influence  of 
sacramental  aspects  of  recitation  on  the  Chinese  translation  procedures. 

14  Pasadika  1990:  26  (cf.  also  Pasadika  2003:  68-69)  notes  that  a  discourse  quotation  in  the  Abhidharma- 
kosavydkhya  offers  additional  details  on  the  dynamics  that  set  in,  once  concentration  has  been  established 
based  on  any  of  the  five  occasions  for  liberation,  indicating  that  such  concentration  results  in  a  vision  in 
accordance  with  reality,  which  then  leads  via  disenchantment  and  dispassion  to  liberation,  cf.  Wogihara 
1971b:  54,8:  yathdbhutam  pasyan  nirvidyate  nirvinno  virajyate  virakto  vimucyate. 

15  AN  10:60  at  AN  V  112,16  and  the  ri’i  kun  dga'  bo’i  mdo,  D  (38)  sites,  ka  279al  or  Q  (754)  sher,  tsi 
295b6,  translated  in  Feer  1883:  150.  This  Tibetan  text  was  apparently  translated  from  a  Pali  original,  cf. 
Skilling  1993:  84-98  and  123-124.  Akanuma  1929/1990:  335  and  Mukhopadhyay  1998:  483  indicate 
that  this  Tibetan  version  is  the  only  known  parallel  to  AN  10:60. 

16  SN  46:14-15  at  SN  V  79-80.  SN  46:14  has  a  counterpart  in  the  'od  srung  chenpo’i  mdo,  D  (40)  shes,  ka 
281b-282a  or  Q  (756)  sher,  tsi  298a-299a,  translated  in  Feer  1883:  150-152.  This  is  another  Tibetan  dis¬ 
course  that  appears  to  have  been  translated  from  a  Pali  original,  cf.  Skilling  1993:  127. 

17  SN  46:16  at  SN  V  81,23,  with  an  Uighur  fragment  parallel  in  T  II  S  52  folio  354vl8ff  in  von  Gabain 
1954:  12-13. 
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of  their  hearing  a  recitation  of  the  awakening  factors  cannot  have  been  merely  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  information. 

The  discourse  that  reports  how  the  Buddha  recovered  on  hearing  a  recitation  of  the 
awakening  factors  has  a  Chinese  and  a  Sanskrit  parallel.  Unlike  the  Pali  version,  in 
these  two  parallel  versions  the  account  of  this  event  is  followed  by  stanzas  spoken  by 
another  monk.  One  of  these  stanzas  indicates  that,  during  the  recitation,  the  Buddha  ex¬ 
perienced  the  taste  of  liberation  (according  to  the  Chinese  version)  or  the  taste  of  the 
awakening  factors  (according  to  the  Sanskrit  version).18  In  this  way,  the  Chinese  and 
Sanskrit  accounts  specify  in  what  way  the  recitation  acted  as  a  support  for  meditative 
practice,  which  then  in  turn  would  have  had  an  effect  at  the  physical  level. 

These  instances  strengthen  the  impression  that  recitation,  whether  performed  by  one¬ 
self  or  by  another,  is  seen  in  the  early  discourses  as  having  a  meditative  dimension.19  A 
discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  and  its  Chinese  parallels  make  this  point  more  ex¬ 
plicitly,  as  they  recommend  practising  recitation  to  overcome  sloth-and-torpor.20  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pali  commentaries,  recitation  can  not  only  act  as  an  antidote  to  sloth- 
and-torpor,  but  can  also  help  to  overcome  any  unwholesome  thought.21 

Thus,  oral  transmission  was  perceived  not  only  as  a  means  of  preserving  texts,  but  also 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  path  to  liberation.22  In  fact,  oral  recitation  continued  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  even  after  the  writing  down  of  the  discourses  and  is  to  some  degree  still 
practised  today,  which  shows  that  it  must  be  serving  a  greater  purpose  than  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  texts.23 


18  SA  727  at  T  II  195c23:  jf;®,  iSiStllSSKU  with  its  counterpart  in  bodhyangakatham  srutva,  bo- 

dhyangdndm  rasam  sa  vijnaya  in  Waldschmidt  1967:  244.  The  stanzas  continue  by  describing  how  such 
listening  to  the  teachings  leads  to  the  arising  of  joy  and  to  calmness  of  the  body.  De  Silva  1993:  33  (with¬ 
out  knowing  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  versions)  states  that  “when  one  is  reminded  of  the  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties  one  has  already  cultivated  ...  great  joy  must  be  arising  in  the  mind.  Such  joy  is  perhaps  capable  of 
altering  the  body’s  chemistry  in  a  positive  manner”. 

19  Kwella  1978:  173  notes  that  “the  texts  repeat  very  often  the  same  words  ...  the  citta  ...  comes  to  the  same 
subtle  pictures  ever  and  ever  again  ...  a  comparatively  high  concentration  of  the  mind  ...  will  be  the  ... 
result”;  cf.  also  Tuxen  1926:  98-99,  who  points  out  that  repetition  in  the  Pali  texts  has  a  function  com¬ 
parable  to  a  recurring  motif  in  music. 

20  AN  7:58  at  AN  IV  86,9:  yathasutam  yathapariyattam  dhammam  vittharena  sajjhdyam  kareyyasi,  with 
its  counterparts  in  MA  83  at  T  I  559cl3:  #HSTTlTK!;i£,  ISiffiSfTft'iTSill  and  in  T  47  at  T  I  837a21: 

^  SSitiill. 

21  Ps  II  91,4  recommends  reciting  with  a  loud  voice  to  overcome  unwholesome  thoughts,  mahasaddena 
sajjhayitabbo. 

22  Regarding  the  religious  significance  of  oral  recitation,  Kitagawa  1979:  235,  based  on  his  study  of  Ainu 
oral  tradition,  remarks  that  “there  was  a  time  when  I  considered  oral  tradition  primarily  as  an  archaic 
legacy  of  people  living  in  the  pre-civilized  stage  of  civilization.  My  study  ...  has  convinced  me  that  oral 
tradition  represents  a  different  mode  of  religious  perception  and  meaning”. 

23  As  noted  by,  e.g..  Bechert  1992b:  53,  oral  tradition  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  with  written  scriptures 
for  many  centuries.  According  to  de  Jong  1979b:  141.  manuscripts  were  rare  and  oral  transmission  was 
held  in  high  esteem  (“pendant  des  siecles,  les  manuscrits  ont  du  etre  tres  rares  ...  la  recitation  de  textes 
religieux  jouissait  d’un  prestige  sacre  qui  faisait  defaut  aux  textes  ecrits”).  This  finds  confirmation  in  the 
travel  records  by  Faxian  (;£jH),  who  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
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This  in  turn  makes  it  very  probable  that  oral  recitation  of  at  least  some  key  texts 
would  have  been  part  of  the  general  training  of  monks  and  nuns.  The  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  participation  in  oral  transmission  is  also  reflected  in  ancient  Indian  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  indicate  that  to  be  reckoned  a  reciter  was  a  considerable  honour,24  all  the 
more  so  if  a  reciter  was  acquainted  with  several  collections,  or  even  with  all  three  pi- 
takas.25 

The  commentaries  explain  that  a  monk  who  wishes  to  live  a  life  of  seclusion  in  the 
forest  should  memorize  at  least  the  code  of  rules  and  two  or  three  recitation  sections 
from  a  discourse  collection.26  The  same  principle  is  reflected  in  the  Gulissani-sutta  and 
its  Madhyama-agama  parallel,  according  to  which  even  a  monk  who  lives  a  secluded 
life  in  the  forest  should  still  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  teachings  so  as  to  be 
able  to  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by  others. 

While  the  Gulissani-sutta  and  its  parallel  do  not  explicitly  speak  of  recitation  of  the 
discourses,27  this  becomes  explicit  in  another  passage,  which  records  the  first  meeting 
between  the  Buddha  and  the  recently  ordained  Sona  Kotikanna.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  meeting  contained  in  the  Udana  and  the  Vinaya,  the  Buddha  asked  Sona  to 
recite  some  Dharma.28  The  Udana  and  the  Vinaya  report  that  Sona  complied  by  recit¬ 
ing  the  sixteen  discourses  of  the  Atthaka-vagga,  a  group  of  discourses  now  found  in  the 
Sutta-nipata.29 

The  narration  that  introduces  this  event  indicates  that  the  Buddha,  who  had  already 
been  pleased  by  Sona’s  conduct,  wanted  to  see  if  Sona  was  also  able  to  recite  some 

went  to  India  in  search  of  Vinaya  manuscripts,  where  he  found  that  the  material  was  still  transmitted 
mainly  through  oral  means,  T  2085  at  T  LI  864bl8:  translated  in  Legge  1886/1998:  98 

(though,  as  pointed  out  by  Demieville  1951:  247  note  1,  the  lack  of  Vinaya  manuscripts  could  also  have 
been  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  intentionally  restricted  circulation  of  such  material).  Sander  1991:  142 
suggests  that  the  continuity  of  oral  transmission  may  be  responsible  for  the  dearth  “of  HInayana  Vinaya 
and  Sutra  texts  before  the  fifth  century  A.D”  among  the  fragments  found  in  Central  Asia;  cf.  also  the 
discussion  in  Salomon  1999:  163-165  on  the  absence  of  Vinaya  texts  among  the  British  Library  Kha- 
rosthl  fragments  and  von  Gabain  1963:  221  on  the  absence  of  Vinaya  texts  among  material  translated  into 
Turk  languages. 

24  Inscriptional  references  to  a  bhdnaka  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  Liiders  1973:  59  (no.  602),  72  (no.  738),  75 
(no.  762),  76  (no.  773),  79  (no.  789),  80  (no.  804),  84  (no.  833),  and  117  (no.  1094  and  1095). 

25  Inscriptional  references  to  knowledge  of  the  tripitaka  can  be  found,  e.g.,  in  Fussman  1974:  55,  Liiders 
1973:  8  (no.  38),  92  (no.  918),  94  (no.  925,  926,  and  927),  103  (no.  989),  notably  no.  38  and  no.  925 
refer  to  a  nun,  and  in  Liiders  1961:  55.  A  reference  to  what  appears  to  be  knowledge  of  the  four  Agamas 
can  be  found  in  Liiders  1961:  69,  a  reference  to  a  samyuktabhanaka  in  Sivaramamurti  1942/1956:  279, 
and  a  reference  to  digha-majhima-nikaya-dharena  in  Vogel  1929:  17,  cf.  also  Barua  1934b:  107,  Dutt 
1931:  641,  and  below  note  50. 

26  Pj  II  194,32:  patimokkham  dve  tini  bhanavdrasuttantan  ca  pagunam  katva;  cf.  also  Collins  1992:  123. 

27  MN  69  at  MN  I  472,5  speaks  of  abhidhamme  abhivinaye,  with  its  counterpart  in  MA  26  at  T  I  455c  14 
referring  to  ||f$,  H  fS.il- 

2S  Ud  5:6  at  Ud  59,20:  patibhatu  tain,  bhikkhu,  dhammam  bhdsitum  (following  Se-Ud  165,13,  while  Be-Ud 
148,1 1  and  Ce-Ud  244,31  read  dhammo,  and  Ee  reads  patibhatu  bhikkhunam)',  cf.  also  Vin  I  196,34. 

29  Ud  5:6  at  Ud  59,22;  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  texts  that  according  to  the  different  Vinayas  Sona  recited 
on  this  occasion  cf.  Levi  1915. 
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section  of  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition.  This  suggests  that  such  ability  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  quality  to  be  expected  of  a  well-trained  monk. 

As  time  went  by,  the  corpus  of  oral  material  would  have  continued  to  grow  in  size,  so 
that  its  preservation  must  have  become  an  increasingly  specialized  and  demanding  task. 
This  appears  to  be  reflected  in  the  report  in  the  Pali  Vinaya  that  reciter  monks  would 
sometimes  pass  the  whole  night  reciting  the  discourses.30  Some  discourses  then  voice 
criticism  of  monks  who  neglect  seclusion  for  the  sake  of  recitation.31 

Such  recitation  of  the  early  Buddhist  texts  was  apparently  undertaken  not  only  by 
monks,  but  also  by  nuns.  The  Theravada  Vinaya  records  that  the  nuns  Thullananda  and 
Bhadda  Kapilanl  were  learned  Dharma  preachers  and  reciters.32  In  a  similar  vein,  the 
Divyavadana  refers  to  nuns  who  were  knowledgeable  in  the  Tripitaka,33  and  the  DTpa- 
vamsa  records  that  nuns  in  Ceylon  were  able  to  recite  the  Vinaya,  the  five  Ni kayos,  and 
the  seven  works  of  the  Abhidharma.34 

The  laity  also  seems  at  times  to  have  been  involved  in  memorizing  the  discourses,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  laywoman  Khujjuttara.  According  to  the  traditional  ac¬ 
count,  she  had  memorized  the  discourses  that  now  make  up  the  Itivuttaka  collection 
and  thereby  played  a  crucial  role  in  preserving  this  collection  for  posterity.  The  Pali 
commentary  to  this  work  explains  that  she  had  memorized  the  discourses  she  had  heard 
and  then  passed  them  on  to  the  nuns,  who  in  turn  passed  them  on  to  the  monks.35 

Close  inspection  of  the  Itivuttaka  shows  that  its  discourses  differ  from  other  discourses 
in  their  use  of  peculiar  phrases.  Instead  of  beginning  with  evam  me  sutam,  discourses 
in  the  Itivuttaka  begin  with  vuttam  hetam  bhagavata  vuttam  arahatd  ti  me  sutam,  “This 
was  said  by  the  Blessed  One,  said  by  the  arahant,  so  1  have  heard”,  a  peculiarity  also  pre¬ 
served  in  its  Chinese  parallel.36  The  conclusions  of  Itivuttaka  discourses  are  similarly 


30  Vin  I  169,6:  suttantikehi  suttantam  sangayantehi,  mentioned  in  addition  to  investigation  of  Vinaya  mat¬ 
ters  by  the  Vinaya  specialists  and  discussion  of  the  Dharma  by  those  who  teach  the  Dharma,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  first  of  these  three  refers  to  mere  recitation  of  the  texts. 

31  AN  5:73  at  AN  III  86,25;  cf.  also  AN  6:46  at  AN  III  355,6  on  the  conflict  between  monks  who  empha¬ 
size  theoretical  learning  and  those  who  emphasize  meditation. 

32  Vin  IV  254,4,  Vin  IV  255,4,  Vin  IV  256,23,  Vin  IV  285,18,  Vin  IV  290,4,  Vin  IV  292,14,  and  Vin  IV 
302,21  present  the  nun  Thullananda  as  bahussuta  bhdnikd,  epithets  accorded  at  Vin  IV  290,6  and  Vin  IV 
292,14  also  to  Bhadda  Kapilanl.  Skilling  2000a:  61  note  43,  however,  suggests  taking  bhdnikd  in  these 
occurrences  not  in  the  sense  of  “reciter”,  as  the  term  with  this  meaning  is  found  only  in  later  texts,  but  in 
the  sense  of  “eloquent”.  For  a  study  of  the  nun  Thullananda  cf.  Talim  1972:  53-64,  who  suggests  that 
there  may  have  been  two  nuns  with  this  name. 

33  Cowell  1886:  493,8  or  Vaidya  1999:  432,29:  bhiksunyas  tripitd  dhdrmakathikd',  cf.  also  Skilling  2000a: 
62. 

34  Dip  18:13  in  Oldenberg  1879:  97,6;  cf.  also  Skilling  2000a:  64. 

35  Iti-a  32,15.  According  to  AN  1:14  at  AN  I  26,19,  Khujjuttara  was  an  outstanding  disciple  for  “having 

heard  much”,  bahussuta  (the  listing  of  eminent  disciples  in  EA  7.1  at  T  II  560bl  instead  reckons  her  to 
be  foremost  in  wisdom,  cf.  also  AN  2:12  at  AN  I  89,2,  which  presents  Khujjuttara  as  an  exem¬ 

plary  lay  disciple,  worthy  to  be  emulated  by  others. 

36  It  1:1  at  It  1,4,  with  its  counterpart  in  T  765  at  T  XVII  662bl5:  “I  heard  these  words  from  the  Blessed 

One”,  KKDJtffi. 
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unique  and  do  not  recur  in  this  form  in  other  Pali  discourses,  as  are  its  formulaic  transi¬ 
tions  from  prose  to  verse.37 

These  peculiar  features  of  the  Ittivuttaka  are  noteworthy  in  that  they  seem  to  have 
resisted  the  natural  tendency  of  oral  transmission  to  stereotype  the  introduction  and 
conclusion  of  a  discourse.  This  reinforces  the  impression  that  some  degree  of  formal¬ 
ization  of  the  material  for  oral  transmission  would  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
stage,  since  in  the  case  of  the  Itivuttaka  it  seems  as  if  its  formal  aspects  are  related  to 
the  nature  of  its  first  recipient(s)  and  thus  came  into  being  soon  after  their  original  de¬ 
livery. 

These  formal  aspects  were  then  apparently  passed  on  unchanged  to  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations  of  reciters,  without  being  changed  to  fit  the  form  of  other  discourses.  If  the 
formalization  of  the  discourses  had  been  undertaken  at  a  comparatively  late  point  in 
time,  the  procedure  used  in  the  case  of  other  discourses  would  have  been  applied  simi¬ 
larly  to  the  discourses  in  the  Itivuttaka. 

Although  the  case  of  Khujjuttara  shows  that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  early  dis¬ 
courses,  the  laity  could  take  part  in  memorizing  the  discourses,  in  general  the  oral 
transmission  of  the  texts  was  probably  the  domain  of  the  monastic  disciples.38  In  fact,  a 
regulation  found  in  the  different  Vinayas  prohibits  teaching  recitation  “word  for  word” 
to  someone  who  has  not  received  full  ordination.39  This  would  make  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  train  lay  people  in  recitation  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  preservation  of  the  texts. 

37  The  conclusion  to  a  discourse,  e.g..  in  It  1:1  at  It  1,16,  states  that:  “this  meaning  was  also  said  by  the 
Blessed  One,  so  I  have  heard  it”,  ayam  pi  attho  vutto  bhagavata,  iti  me  sutan  ti  (T  765  has  not  preserved 
a  conclusion  to  its  discourses).  The  pericope  employed  to  lead  over  from  the  prose  section  to  verse(s), 
e.g.,  in  It  1:1  at  It  1,8,  indicates  that  “this  is  the  meaning  of  what  the  Blessed  One  said.  In  regard  to  this, 
it  was  said  like  this”,  etam  cittham  bhagavd  avoca,  tatth '  etam  iti  vuccati.  According  to  the  counterpart 
to  this  transition  in  T  765  at  T  XVII  662b20,  “at  that  time  the  Blessed  One,  taking  up  this  matter  again, 
spoke  in  verse”,  ilHf  tt#,  Mftjitii, 

38  Gombrich  1990b:  25  comments  that,  although  some  lay  people  knew  texts  by  heart,  “only  monks  and 
nuns  ...  were  so  organized  that  they  could  hand  them  on  to  future  generations”. 

39  These  are  the  pdcittiya  or  patayantika  rule  no.  6  in  the  Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  639a5, 

which  makes  it  an  offence  “to  recite  together”,  rule  no.  6  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425 

at  T  XXII  336c20,  which  prohibits  “to  teach  ...  speaking  the  Dharma  by  sentence”,  ...  which 

in  the  Sanskrit  version  in  Tatia  1975:  19,16  reads  padaso  dharmam  vdcaya;  rule  no.  6  in  the  Mahlsasaka 
Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  39c22,  which  prohibits  “to  teach  ...  to  recite  the  discourse(s)”,  fjt  ...  |j|  |S; 
rule  no.  6  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1442  at  T  XXIII  771c22,  which  prohibits  “to  teach  the 
Dharma  in  sentences  and  phrases  by  joint  recitation”,  |n]  which  in  the  Sanskrit  version 

in  Banerjee  1977:  32,11  reads  padaso  dharmam  vdcayet  and  in  the  Tibetan  version  in  Vidyabhusana 
1915:  77,3:  tshig  gis  chos  'don  na  Ihung  byed  do\  rule  no.  6  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1435  at  T 
XXIII  71a21,  which  prohibits  “to  teach  the  Dharma  by  way  of  sentence”,  IT  'ojATt,  which  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  version  in  von  Simson  2000:  205,3  reads  padaso  dharmam  vdcayet ;  and  rule  no.  4  in  the  Theravada 
Vinaya  at  Vin  IV  14,30,  which  enjoins  that  one  should  not  “make  recite  the  Dharma  sentence  by  sentence”, 
padaso  dhammam  vaceyya.  For  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  Vinaya  accounts  of  this  rule  cf.  Levi 
1915:  422-423  and  436-441.  Wynne  2004:  109  points  out  that  the  wording  of  this  rule  clearly  implies  that 
“Sutta  portions  of  the  early  Buddhist  literature  were  learnt  verbatim  among  the  ordained”. 
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Another  Vinaya  ruling  seems  to  point  in  a  different  direction,  since  according  to  the 
Theravada  version  of  this  rule  monks  are  allowed  to  disregard  the  travelling  restrictions 
during  the  rains  retreat  period  for  a  variety  of  compelling  reasons,  one  among  them 
being  when  a  lay  disciple  has  asked  them  to  come  in  order  to  learn  a  discourse  from 
him,  lest  it  be  lost.40  The  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  has  preserved  this  rule  differently.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  report,  the  reason  was  not  that  the  monks  should  come  to  learn  the  dis¬ 
course  from  the  lay  disciple,  but  rather  that  the  lay  disciple  had  forgotten  a  discourse 
and  wanted  the  monks  to  come  and  teach  it  to  him  again.41 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  word  on  the  rationale  and  wording  of  this  Vinaya  regula¬ 
tion,  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Buddha’s  sayings  would 
have  been  a  central  concern  of  his  monastic  disciples.  In  view  of  this  it  would  be  natu¬ 
ral  if,  after  the  Buddha’s  demise,  these  monastic  disciples  were  to  assemble  to  recite 
his  teachings.  Such  a  joint  recitation  would  at  the  same  time  have  functioned  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  communal  harmony.  This  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  dictum  that, 
after  the  Buddha’s  passing  away,  the  teachings  themselves  should  be  taken  as  the 
teacher.42 

The  presence  of  a  multitude  of  monks,  among  them  monks  like  Ananda,  whom  the 
texts  present  as  one  who  had  quite  literally  “heard  much”,  would  have  made  a  meeting 
of  the  monastic  disciples  after  the  Buddha’s  passing  away  an  obvious  occasion  for  a 
recitation  of  the  discourses.43  How  far  this  should  be  reckoned  as  a  “council”  is  another 


40  Vin  I  140,36. 

41  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  174b28:  cf.  also  Clarke 

2000:  165. 

42  Cf.,  e.g.,  fragment  S  360  folio  180V6-R1  in  Waldschmidt  1950:  23,  according  to  which  the  monks  should 
take  refuge  in  the  discourses  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  a  person,  [bhij(ksubhih)  sutrantaprati-[sara- 
n]air-bhav[i]tavyam  na  pudgala(p)[r](atisaranaih).  MN  108  at  MN  III  9,23  and  MA  145  at  T  I  654b23 
report  that,  after  the  Buddha's  passing  away,  the  instruction  to  take  refuge  in  the  teachings  was  put  into 
practice. 

43  Davidson  1990/1992:  299  suggests  that,  during  the  rains  retreat  after  the  Buddha  had  passed  away,  “the 
younger  monks,  many  of  whom  may  have  never  heard  the  Buddha  preach,  wanted  further  information 
about  the  teaching  of  the  master.  The  elders,  too,  doubtless  wished  to  increase  their  understanding  ... 
thus  the  first  rains  retreat  became  a  forum  ...  some  of  the  teachings  of  the  master  were  recited,  and  some 
verses  standardized,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  there  was  any  formal  collection  ...  of  the  master’s  teach¬ 
ings”.  Regarding  the  historical  reliability  of  the  account  of  this  first  council,  Oldenberg  1879/1997: 
xxvii  points  out  that  the  record  of  the  events  after  the  Buddha’s  passing  away  in  DN  16  at  DN  II  162,6, 
although  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  introductory  narration  to  the  first  council  at  Vin  II  284,2,  does 
not  mention  the  first  council.  Oldenberg  1879/1997:  xxviii  then  concludes  that  “the  author  of  the  Mahci- 
parinibbana  Sutta  did  not  know  anything  of  the  first  Council”;  cf.  also  Dutt  1957:  102  and  Franke  1908: 
66-74.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  based  on  such  arguments  ex  silentio  can  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  MN  26  at  MN  I  167,8,  where  an  account  of  the  events  that  precede  the  Buddha’s  awakening 
does  not  record  how  his  awakening  came  about,  although  such  an  account  can  be  found  in  MN  36  at 
MN  I  240,29  (repeated  again  in  MN  85  and  MN  100).  As  MN  26  and  MN  36  belong  to  the  same  dis¬ 
course  collection,  the  present  case  could  not  be  due  to  the  reciters  of  one  discourse  not  knowing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  other  discourse,  but  appears  to  be  simply  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  topic  treated  in  MN 
26,  which  is  the  “noble  quest”  that  motivated  the  bodhisattva’s  search  for  a  path  to  liberation.  Similarly, 
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matter,  since  the  need  to  establish  a  certain  corpus  of  texts  as  “canonical”  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  arisen  only  after  divergences  on  this  corpus  had  come  into  being.44 

In  fact,  although  the  different  Vinaya  accounts  of  the  compilation  of  the  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  canon  agree  in  mentioning  four  basic  collections,  the  four  Agamas  or  Nikayas45 
they  disagree  on  the  sequence  of  these  four.46  This,  together  with  the  quite  different 


the  requirements  of  the  topic  of  the  teacher’s  “great  passing  away”,  treated  in  DN  16,  could  well  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  first  council;  cf.  also  Ch’en  1958,  de  La  Vallee  Poussin 
1976:  13  note  39,  Finot  1932:  243,  Frauwallner  1956:  45,  Jinananda  1993:  93,  Obermiller  1932,  Thomas 
1927/2003:  165,  id.  1933/2004:  29,  Upadhyaya  1971:  43-45,  and  Witanachchi  2006b:  723;  for  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  parallels  to  the  Subhadda  episode  cf.  Kumar  2010:  119-125;  cf.  also  the  survey  in 
Prebish  1974b:  239-240;  for  a  position  taken  recently  in  favour  of  Oldenberg's  theory  cf.  An  2001:  52. 

44  Bareau  1955:  28;  cf.  also  Frauwallner  1952:  241.  Rhys  Davids  1910:  77  comments  that  the  account  of 
the  first  council  "is  authentic  enough;  but  only  in  the  way  in  which  any  such  record  can  be  considered 
authentic,  that  is,  as  evidence  of  beliefs  held  at  the  date  at  which  it  was  composed”. 

45  The  term  agama  occurs  regularly  in  the  Pali  discourses  in  reference  to  the  orally  transmitted  texts  that  a 
monk  was  expected  to  know,  although  in  such  instances  the  term  appears  to  be  still  used  in  a  general 
and  unspecified  way;  cf.  AN  10:44  at  AN  V  80,23,  where  a  monk,  who  has  not  yet  become  one  who  re¬ 
members  the  discourses,  is  told  to  "learn  an/the  agama ”,  agamam  pariyapunassu  ti,  a  recommendation 
also  given  in  Vin  II  249,16.  The  same  term  recurs  in  the  expression  dgat’  agama  to  qualify  a  learned 
monk,  cf.,  e.g.,  Vin  I  119,22,  Vin  I  127,30,  Vin  I  337,12,  Vin  I  338,20,  Vin  II  8,28,  Vin  II  55,19,  Vin  II 

98.5,  Vin  II  299,16,  Vin  IV  158,18  (this  case  involves  a  learned  layman),  DN  16  at  DN  II  125,6  (=  AN 

4:180  at  AN  II  169,18),  MN  33  at  MN  I  221,21,  AN  3:20  at  AN  I  117,28,  AN  4:160  at  AN  II  147,29,  AN 
5:156  at  AN  III  179,2,  AN  6:51  at  AN  III  361,23,  AN  10:1 1  at  AN  V  15,30,  and  AN  11:18  at  AN  V  349,16. 
Uddanas  in  Be-MN  II  439,10  and  Ce-MN  II  760,14  even  use  the  term  majjhima-dgama.  Barua  1923:  359 
comments  that  “in  the  Pali  discourses  ...  the  expression  Agama  is  often  met  with,  no  doubt  in  the  sense 
of  a  floating  body  of  Buddhist  literary  traditions”.  The  expression  nikaya,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  discourses,  appears  to  occur  only  in  the  account  of  the  first  council  in  Vin  II  287,27,  which 
speaks  of  the  recitation  of  the  pahca  nikaye  (not  taking  into  account  occurrences  in  later  works  like  the 
Parivara).  Lamotte  1958/1988:  152  notes  that,  while  the  account  of  the  first  council  in  the  Samantapasa- 
dika  similarly  employs  the  expression  nikaya,  the  instead  uses  the  expression  agama,  cf. 

T  1462  at  T  XXIV  675b22:  ESHiH,  translated  in  Bapat  1970:  9  as  “the  four  Agamas”,  counterpart  to  cat- 
taro  nikaye  in  Sp  I  16,14.  Abeynayake  1984:  10  points  out  that  “there  are  no  references  to  the  term  Ni- 
kaya  used  in  the  sense  of  a  collection  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  in  older  texts”.  Hartmann  2004a:  1 1  notes  that 
"Agama  or  Nikaya.  Neither  term  is  school-specific”.  Analogous  terminology  is  found  also  in  Jain  texts, 
e.g.,  the  Vavahdra  1.35  in  Schubring  1918:  15,4+6  refers  to  a  monk  who  is  bahu-ssuyam  babbh-agamanv, 
cf.  also  Caillat  1965:  50.  Schubring  1966:  69  relates  this  to  a  similar  usage  in  Asoka’s  12th  Rock  Edict 
(Girnar),  which  combines  bahusrutd  with  kalian’  agama,  cf.  Bloch  1950:  123,29  or  Woolner  1924/1993: 

24.6.  On  the  term  agama  in  non-Buddhist  texts  cf.  also  Kumoi  1963:  245. 

46  The  accounts  of  the  compilation  of  the  discourse  collections  at  the  first  council  in  the  Mahasanghika  Vi¬ 
naya,  T  1425  at  XXII  491cl6,  and  in  the  Mahlsasaka  Vinaya,  T  1421  at  T  XXII  191a24  (translated  in 
Anuruddha  2008:  27  and  75),  agree  with  the  Theravada  tradition’s  order  DTrgha,  Madhyama,  Samyukta, 
Ekottarika  (Vin  II  287,27  does  not  list  the  order  explicitly,  although  this  sequence  appears  to  be  implicit 
to  some  extent  in  its  reference  to  the  five  Nikayas  and  to  the  Brahmajdla  and  the  Samannaphala  as  the 
first  discourses  recited  at  the  council).  Elsewhere,  however,  the  Mahasanghika  Vinaya,  T  1425  at  T 
XXII  492c  18  uses  the  order  Samyukta,  Ekottarika,  Madhyama,  DTrgha.  The  (presumably)  Haimavata 
Vinaya,  T  1463  at  T  XXIV  820a23  lists  Ekottarika,  Madhyama,  DTrgha,  Samyukta.  The  Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya,  T  1428  at  T  XXII  968bl9  (translated  in  Anuruddha  2008:  68),  lists  the  four  collections  in  the  or- 
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allocation  of  discourses  to  these  four  Agamas  or  Ni kayos,  makes  it  clear  that  these  dis¬ 
course  collections  cannot  have  been  recited  at  that  time  in  the  form  we  have  them  now.47 

The  agreement  between  the  different  traditions  in  referring  to  four  main  collections 
suggests,  however,  that  this  basic  four-fold  grouping  could  be  a  shared  heritage,  whose 
actual  content  and  order  then  evolved  in  different  ways  in  various  reciter  traditions.48 

Given  that  presumably  no  particular  arrangement  had  received  canonical  status  at  the 
outset,  the  basic  subdivision  into  Nikayas  or  Agamas  would  have  been  handled  flexi¬ 
bly,  allowing  for  changes  in  the  sequence  within  each  collection  and  also  for  easy  trans¬ 
ference  from  one  collection  to  another.  In  this  way,  the  allocation  of  discourses  to  a 
collection  probably  reflects  the  interests  of  particular  groups  of  reciters  and  their  spe¬ 
cific  requirements.  The  division  into  four  Nikayas  or  Agamas  would,  however,  have 
already  been  known  and  in  use  in  some  form  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  the  Buddhist 


der  DTrgha,  Madhyama,  Ekottarika,  Samyukta.  The  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV 
407b27,  adopts  the  order  Samyukta,  DTrgha,  Madhyama,  Ekottarika.  This  order  appears  to  underlie  also 
the  presentation  in  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya.  T  1435  at  T  XXIII  448bl3  (translated  in  Anuruddha  2008: 
47),  which  begins  its  account  of  the  collection  of  the  canon  with  the  first  sermon  spoken  by  the  Buddha, 
although  this  Vinaya  does  not  list  the  four  collections  and  therefore  does  not  explicitly  specify  their  order. 
For  a  more  detailed  study  that  takes  into  account  additional  records  of  the  first  council  cf.  Przyluski 
1926  (for  a  listing  of  relevant  sources  cf.  Lamotte  1958/1988:  155  and  Tsukamoto  1963:  824);  on  the 
order  of  the  four  collections  in  other  works  cf.  also  Mayeda  1985:  96.  The  influence  of  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  on  the  order  in  which  these  four  collections  are  listed  can  even  be  seen  in  the  Pali  commentaries 
where,  as  Endo  2003a:  67  points  out,  the  Vinaya  commentaries  show  a  predilection  for  referring  to  the 
commentary  on  the  Majjhima-nikdya,  before  mentioning  the  commentaries  on  the  other  three  Nikayas. 

47  In  fact,  this  is  not  even  the  position  taken  by  tradition  itself.  This  much  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Bakkula-sutta,  which  has  as  its  speaker  a  monk  who  is  introduced  as  having  been  ordained  for  eighty 
years.  Thus  this  discourse  necessarily  stems  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  Buddha’s  demise, 
cf.  MN  124  at  MN  III  125,6  and  MA  34  at  T  I  475a21;  cf.  also  above  p.  716.  Hence  the  commentary,  Ps 
IV  197,2,  assigns  the  inclusion  of  the  Bakkula-sutta  in  the  canon  to  the  second  sahgTti,  thereby  clearly 
acknowledging  that  the  Majjhima-nikdya  now  found  in  the  Theravada  canon  could  not  have  been  recited 
in  this  form  at  the  first  sahgTti.  Other  discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikdya  that  explicitly  locate  them¬ 
selves  after  the  Buddha's  passing  away  (though  here  the  idea  could  be  that  they  took  place  in  the  period 
between  his  passing  away  and  the  first  sahgTti)  are  MN  84  at  MN  II  90,16,  MN  94  at  MN  II  162,24,  and 
MN  108  at  MN  III  7,13,  each  of  which  states  that  the  Buddha  had  already  passed  away. 

4S  According  to  Bechert  1991:  9  (cf.  also  Bechert  1980:  27),  the  four  collections  “originated  as  the  result  of 
local  applications  of  the  same  principles  of  organisation  to  bodies  of  traditional  material  that  were  still 
largely  in  agreement”.  Hartmann  2004a:  1 1  speaks  of  a  “common  origin,  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
separate  transmissions  with  independent  redactional  changes”.  Prasad  1985:  137,  commenting  on  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  discourses  in  the  canons  of  various  schools,  notes  that  “the  criteria  for  such  distribution 
were  clear  but  the  discourses  are  by  nature  such  that  they  satisfy  more  than  a  single  criteria”.  Norman 
1989a:  33  suggests  that  “probably  ...  from  the  earliest  period  of  Buddhism  the  collection  of  sermons  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  length,  the  DTgha-  and  Majjhima-nikdyas  containing  long  and  middle-length  ser¬ 
mons  respectively,  while  the  shorter  sermons  were  either  arranged  by  subject  matter  ( Samyutta-nikdya ) 
or  on  a  numerical  basis  ( Ahguttara-nikaya ).  These  collections  were  then  allotted  to  groups  of  bhikkhus 
for  transmission”.  Thomas  1933/2004:  157  concludes  that  "the  arrangement  of  the  four  Nikayas  and 
Agamas  must  ...  have  originated  before  sectarian  differences  became  acute  ...  [as]  the  same  principle  of 
division  is  found  in  all  schools”. 
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oral  tradition.49  In  fact,  archaeological  evidence  appears  to  indicate  that,  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  BC  onwards,  several  of  the  Nikaya  or  Agama  collections  were  known  by 
name  even  in  Sri  Lanka.50 

The  fact  that  a  rock  edict  by  Asoka  refers  only  to  some  single  texts  need  not  imply 
that  the  four  collections  were  not  yet  in  existence  at  that  time.  The  edict  explicitly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  texts  it  mentions  should  be  learned  by  the  laity,  not  only  by  monastics.51 
It  would  be  unreasonable  for  Asoka  to  expect  that  the  laity  in  general  should  learn  a 
whole  collection  of  discourses,  let  alone  all  four  Nikayas  or  Agamas.  Thus,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  edict  can  only  be  meant  to  present  a  selection  of  texts,  whose  size  does  not 

49  Unlike  the  partition  into  Agamas  or  Nikayas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  atiga  system  would  not  have  been 
able  to  fulfil  the  function  of  dividing  the  material  to  be  transmitted  orally  among  the  reciters;  cf.  also 
Analayo  20091.  The  problem  I  see  is  that  dividing  the  texts  according  to  individual  arigas  would  not 
yield  groupings  of  material  suitable  for  division  of  labour  among  reciters,  as  this  would  require  portions 
of  roughly  equal  size  that  provide  the  respective  reciters  with  a  representative  selection  of  teachings.  As 
already  noted  by  Jayawickrama  1959:  11,  some  angas  show  a  considerable  degree  of  overlap  in  mean¬ 
ing  with  one  another,  which  would  not  make  it  easy  to  use  them  as  distinct  markers  for  such  division  of 
labour.  Other  angas  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  e.g.,  udana  or  itivuttaka,  where  a  collection 
of  all  instances  would  result  in  a  rather  small  number  of  actual  texts  in  comparison  with  other  angas. 
Moreover,  angas  like  abbhutadhamma  would  not  result  in  a  collection  of  texts  that  comprehensively 
covers  the  chief  aspects  of  the  teaching.  Already  with  the  division  into  four  Agamas  or  Nikayas,  differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  and  understanding  appear  to  have  made  themselves  acutely  felt  among  the  reciters,  cf., 
e.g.,  Adikaram  1946/1994:  27-32,  Dutt  1978:  42,  Endo  2003a,  id.  2003b,  Goonesekera  1968:  689,  and 
Mori  1990:  127.  Reciters  of  only  abbhutadhamma  (to  stay  with  my  example)  would,  in  consequence  of 
the  only  type  of  text  with  which  they  had  thoroughly  familiarized  themselves,  have  tended  to  develop  a 
lop-sided  understanding  and  a  consequently  unbalanced  way  of  teaching.  This  makes  it  rather  improb¬ 
able  that  such  a  division  of  labour  was  ever  actually  in  use  during  any  significant  time  period  of  the 
early  Buddhist  oral  tradition.  In  fact,  the  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Buddhist  canon  in  the  DTpa- 
vamsa  does  not  imply  a  replacement  of  the  ahga  system  with  the  four  Nikayas,  but  rather  appears  to 
refer  to  the  nine  angas  as  representative  of  the  Dharma  as  a  whole,  which  then  were  divided  into  aga- 
mas  for  the  purpose  of  their  oral  transmission,  cf.  Dip  4.15  in  Oldenberg  1879:  31,22.  The  assumption 
that  the  angas  were  never  really  meant  to  be  divisions  of  texts  for  memorization  and  thus  had  no  spe¬ 
cific  practical  purpose  for  the  reciters  would  naturally  explain  why  the  significance  of  some  individual 
angas  were  soon  forgotten,  with  tradition  as  well  as  modern  scholarship  often  finding  it  quite  difficult  to 
make  sense  out  of  some  of  them  (cf.  also  above  p.  149  and  p.  697). 

50  This  has  been  suggested  by  Norman  1978:  31,  who  notes  that  “an  inscription  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
includes  a  reference  to  a  majhimabanaka,  which  implies  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  nikayas  were  known 
by  that  date”.  Norman  1989a:  33  then  remarks  (in  regard  to  inscriptions  collected  by  Paranavitana)  that 
“it  is  clear  from  inscriptional  evidence  that  the  nikayas  had  certainly  received  their  names  by  the  second 
century  BC”.  These  inscriptions  in  Paranavitana  1970  refer  to  different  majhima-banakas  (no.  330  p.  26, 
no.  708  p.  53  and  no.  852  p.  66),  to  a  sayutaka-banaka  (no.  666  p.  50),  and  to  an  eka-utirika-banaka 
(no.  407  p.  32).  In  addition  to  these  references  to  reciters  of  single  Nikayas  or  Agamas,  the  same  collec¬ 
tion  of  inscriptions  has  also  preserved  a  reference  to  a  sutata-pali-banaka  (no.  1202  p.  97).  If  the  above- 
mentioned  dating  should  be  correct,  then  this  would  provide  remarkably  early  evidence  of  the  form  in 
which  the  canon  was  transmitted  to  Sri  Lanka. 

51  Cf.  Hultzsch  1925:  173,  Bloch  1950:  154,  or  Woolner  1924/1993:  34.  Gokhale  1994/2001b:  55  com¬ 
ments  that  “Asoka  in  his  Bairat  (Bhabru)  inscriptions  recommends  seven  texts  as  deserving  special  at¬ 
tention.  The  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  texts  that  are  of  direct  relevance  to  the  laity”. 
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exceed  the  amount  an  average  busy  householder,  not  trained  in  the  art  of  memorizing, 
could  safely  be  expected  to  remember.52 

Since  the  edict  could  not  have  recommended  learning  the  four  Nikayas  or  Agamas, 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  these  collections  is  only  natural  and  has  no  bearing  on 
whether  they  were  already  in  existence. 

Summing  up  the  main  points  of  my  exploration  so  far: 

the  requirements  of  memorization  make  it  probable  that  some  formulaic  features 
were  already  present  in  the  texts  when  these  were  originally  delivered; 
the  texts  indicate  that  oral  transmission  was  not  only  seen  as  a  means  to  preserve 
texts,  but  also  as  an  integral  part  of  the  path  to  liberation,  and  as  such  was  appar¬ 
ently  practiced  by  monastics  and  at  times  also  by  the  laity; 

with  the  growth  of  the  corpus  of  material  to  be  memorized,  it  seems  probable  that 
some  basic  division  into  four  Nikayas  or  Agamas  came  into  being  at  a  relatively 
early  stage. 

On  the  basis  of  these  general  observations,  1  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  those  aspects  that  probably  lie  behind  the  variations  that  manifest  between  parallel 
versions  of  a  discourse,  such  variations  being  a  recurrent  finding  throughout  my  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  in  the  light  of  their  parallels. 


The  Precision  of  Textual  Memory 

The  concerns  of  oral  transmission  and  proper  memorization  are  reflected  in  several 
discourses.  For  example,  according  to  a  discourse  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya  five  con¬ 
ditions  keep  the  Dharma  from  decline: 
learning  the  texts, 
teaching  them  to  others, 
making  others  recite  them, 
memorizing  them, 
reflecting  on  them.53 

All  of  these  five  qualities  revolve  around  oral  transmission,  with  three  of  them  di¬ 
rectly  addressing  central  requirements  of  its  proper  execution.  Another  Anguttara-ni¬ 
kaya  discourse  additionally  emphasizes  that,  for  the  Dharma  to  prosper,  the  monks 

52  Skilling  1996c:  224  in  fact  notes  that,  of  the  seven  texts  mentioned  in  Asoka’s  recommendation  that 
have  so  far  been  identified  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  all  except  the  Ambalatthikarahulovada- 
sutta,  MN  61,  are  in  verse  (in  the  case  of  MN  61,  the  absence  of  verses  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion,  cf.  above  p.  346).  Ibid,  points  out  that  “verses  are  associated  with  Rahula  in  the  Sarvastivadin  and 
Mulasarvastivadin  Rahula- siitras,  in  the  nidanas  of  the  Udana-(varga)  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan,  and  in 
the  nidana  of  a  Dharmapada  in  Chinese.  Is  it  possible  that  Asoka  was  referring  to  some  of  these 
verses?”.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  it  would  further  strengthen  the  impression  that  the  selection  was 
made  with  a  view  to  gathering  material  that  is  easily  memorized,  for  which  verse  would  be  particularly 
appropriate.  On  another  set  of  texts  in  verse,  probably  also  chosen  for  easy  memorizing,  cf.  Salomon 
1999:  158-160. 

53  AN  5:155  at  AN  III  177,31. 
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should  memorize  the  texts  carefully  and  take  care  to  make  others  recite  them  cor¬ 
rectly.54 

A  passage  in  the  Theravada  Vinaya  attributes  the  short  duration  of  the  teachings  of 
the  former  Buddhas  VipassI,  SikhI,  and  Vessabhu  to  the  absence  of  a  well-established 
corpus  of  material  for  oral  transmission,  comparable  to  flowers  that  are  not  strung  to¬ 
gether  on  a  string  and  thus  are  easily  scattered  by  the  wind.51  In  contrast,  the  teachings 
of  those  former  Buddhas  who  passed  on  a  well-established  textual  corpus  to  their  disci¬ 
ples  lasted  long,  like  flowers  that  are  strung  together  on  a  string  and  therefore  are  not 
so  easily  scattered. 

The  concern  with  correct  memorization  of  the  texts  finds  its  expression  also  in  a  re¬ 
current  injunction  given  at  the  outset  of  a  discourse,  which  records  the  Buddha  telling 
his  disciples  that  they  should  pay  proper  attention  to  what  he  is  going  to  say.56  This  in¬ 
junction  alerts  the  audience  -  be  these  those  present  during  the  original  delivery  or  later 
generations  who  are  listening  to  a  recitation  of  the  discourse  -  to  the  fact  that,  what  is 
about  to  be  said,  should  be  memorized  and  kept  in  mind.  This  phrase  has  a  counterpart 
in  another  pericope,  according  to  which  the  monks  promise  that  they  will  memorize  what 
the  Buddha  is  about  to  teach  them.17 

Thus,  the  requirements  of  accurate  oral  transmission  are  a  recurrent  theme  in  the 
early  discourses  and  in  the  Vinaya,  suggesting  that  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  concerns  of  the  early  generations  of  the  Buddha’s  disciples. 

In  their  attempt  to  transmit  textual  material  orally,  the  early  Buddhist  reciters  would 
have  had  the  Vedic  oral  tradition  as  their  model.58  Long  before  the  time  of  the  Buddha, 
the  oral  transmission  of  the  Vedas  had  apparently  acquired  a  high  degree  of  precision. 
This  was  achieved  by  systematically  training  reciters  from  their  early  youth  onwards. 
Young  Brahmins  would  already  begin  learning  the  texts  by  rote  when  they  were  about 
eight  years  old.  Only  after  having  completed  this  task,  following  years  of  memoriza¬ 
tion,  would  they  study  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  learned.59 


54  AN  5:156  at  AN  III  179,29. 

55  Vin  III  8,4. 

56  E.g.,  in  MN  1  at  MN  I  1,6:  sunatha  sadhukam  manasi  karotha,  with  a  counterpart  in  the  parallel  EA 
44.6  at  T  II  766a7: 

57  E.g.,  in  MN  64  at  MN  I  433,18:  bhagavato  sut\’a  bhikkhu  dharessantl  ti,  with  a  counterpart  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  MA  205  at  T  I  779al3:  H/SiUTT  (with  a  jf,  and  Bf]  variant  reading  for  the 

last  part  as  H |!§§§f^f,  which  L  ihe  more  often  found  version  of  this  pericope  in  the  Madhyama-dgama). 

58  Cf.,  e.g.,  Gombrich  1990b:  23,  Levi  1915:  441,  and  von  Hinuber  1991:  123. 

59  Kane  1974:  274  reports  that  Brahmin  youths  would  usually  begin  training  in  oral  recitation  “in  the  eighth 
year  from  birth  or  from  conception”,  but  could  already  begin  in  the  fifth  year  (p.  275);  once  they  were 
sixteen  years  old,  the  time  had  passed  for  them  to  undertake  this  type  of  training  (p.  376).  Kane  1974:  358 
also  remarks  that  “from  very  ancient  times  the  Veda  was  only  committed  to  memory  and  most  men 
learned  in  the  Veda  never  cared  to  know  its  meaning”;  cf.  also  von  Hinuber  1989:  67  and  Smith  1986: 
78.  Alberuni’s  history  of  India  in  Sachau  1910/2005:  125  shows  the  continuity  of  this  attitude  in  later 
times,  reporting  that  “the  Brahmins  recite  the  Veda  without  understanding  its  meaning,  and  in  the  same 
way  they  learn  it  by  heart ...  only  few  of  them  learn  its  explanation”.  Staal  1979:  122  sums  up  that  “sound 
is  all  that  counts  ...  the  preservation  of  meaning  [is]  a  concern  regarded  as  a  mere  individualistic  pas- 
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The  Assalayana-sutta  and  the  Canki-sutta  seem  to  reflect  an  awareness  of  such  a 
system,  as  they  describe  Brahmin  youths  who  are  already  accomplished  in  knowledge 
of  the  Vedas  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  60  The  two  discourses  report  that  these  Brahmin 
youths  were  consequently  treated  with  such  respect  and  honour  by  other  Brahmins  that 
they  were  asked  to  act  as  speakers  for  the  Brahmin  community  in  a  debate  with  the 
Buddha. 

Although  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition  undoubtedly  inherited  some  of  the  features 
of  the  Vedic  oral  tradition,  it  differed  in  several  respects.  One  such  difference  was  the 
adoption  of  a  vernacular  for  the  transmission.61  Not  only  in  regard  to  language,  but  also 
in  terms  of  content  some  of  the  early  Buddhist  texts  show  the  influence  of  contempo¬ 
rary  secular  elements.62  These  points  reflect  a  basic  difference  in  attitude,  where  for  the 
Vedic  tradition  correct  wording  was  of  crucial  importance,  whereas  for  the  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  tradition  the  content  of  what  was  transmitted  was  more  important  than  its  form.63 


time”.  For  a  modern  case  that  confirms  the  continuity  of  this  pattern  cf.  Rocher  1994:  2  and  the  study  by 
Fuller  2001. 

60  The  two  discourses  agree  in  specifying  that  the  learned  young  Brahmins  were  only  sixteen  or  even  only 
fifteen  years  old,  cf.  MN  93  at  MN  II  147,10  and  its  parallel  T  71  at  T  I  876cl0  (another  parallel,  MA 
151  at  T  I  663c8,  does  not  specify  the  young  Brahmin’s  age),  as  well  as  MN  95  at  MN  II  168,18  (the 
Sanskrit  fragment  parallels  to  this  discourse  do  not  specify  the  young  Brahmin’s  age). 

61  Cf.  Vin  II  139,1;  on  the  implications  of  this  passage  cf.,  e.g..  Brough  1980,  Edgerton  1953/1998a:  1-2, 
Geiger  1916:  5,  Levi  1915:  441-447,  Levman  2008/2009,  Lin  Li-Kouang  1949:  217-227,  Norman  1971/ 
1990:  122-124,  id.  1980/1991:  128-130,  id.  1997:  60,  and  Thomas  1927/2003:  253-254.  Vin  II  139,1  is, 
however,  not  directed  against  formalization  of  the  texts  for  the  sake  of  exact  memorization,  as  assumed 
by  Klaus  2010:  523,  in  fact,  as  suggested  above,  pp.  855-856,  some  degree  of  formalization  would  have 
been  integral  to  the  texts  from  the  very  outset. 

62  Lienhard  1984:  77  notes  that  Theragatha  poems  ‘‘took  over  the  conventions  and  imagery  of  contempo¬ 
rary  kavya  ...  [and]  quite  clearly  imitated  the  existent  literary  forms  of  secular  poetry”.  Lienhard  1975: 
388-393  describes  that  often  a  Theragatha  stanza  will  at  first  take  up  the  image  of  rain,  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  ancient  Indian  love  poetry  (as  in  a  predominantly  agricultural  society  the  time  of  the  rains 
would  be  the  time  of  being  confined  to  the  home  and  thus  the  time  of  love  making),  but  then,  instead  of 
following  up  this  image  with  some  reference  to  the  wish  for  love  and  company,  the  stanza  will  turn  to 
the  Dharma,  as  if  to  provide  a  conscious  contrast  to  the  pattern  usually  observed  in  love  poetry;  cf.  also 
Chaudhary  1994d:  143-144.  On  the  different  use  of  natural  imagery  in  the  Thengatha  cf.  also  Horner 
1930/1990:  209,  Rajapakse  1995:  140,  and  Trainor  1993:  64  note  17. 

63  Lopez  1995:  37  comments  that  “the  srotriyas  were  concerned  with  the  precise  preservation  of  the  sounds 
of  the  Vedas  while  the  sravakas  were  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Buddha’s 
word  in  the  vernacular”;  cf.  also  Gamage  2003:  209  and  Monier-Williams  1889/1995:  53-54;  on  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  word  and  sound  in  the  Vedic  tradition  cf.,  e.g.,  Beck  1993:  23-48,  Padoux  1990:  1-29,  Re- 
nou  1955,  Ruegg  1959:  15-21,  and  StrauB  1927:  127-135.  Another  difference  in  attitude  has  been  high¬ 
lighted  by  Mookerji  1947/1999:  462,  who  notes  that  in  the  early  Buddhist  case  there  was  a  “looseness  of 
the  organization  ...  increased  by  the  constant  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  local  Samghas  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  there  was  no  common  authority  to  reconcile  the  differences  that  in¬ 
evitably  arose”  once  the  Buddha  had  passed  away,  which  in  turn  inevitably  would  have  had  repercus¬ 
sions  on  the  way  the  texts  were  transmitted.  Houben  2009:  85  also  notes  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Rgveda 
in  particular,  the  precision  of  oral  transmission  would  have  been  closely  related  to  the  ritual  function  of 
its  hymns,  something  that  would  not  have  been  relevant  in  the  early  Buddhist  case. 
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This  is  neatly  exemplified  in  the  “discourse  on  recitation”  ( Sajjhaya-sutta )  in  the 
Samyutta-nikaya  and  its  two  Samyukta-agama  parallels.  The  three  parallel  versions  de¬ 
scribe  a  monk  who  used  to  recite  regularly,  but  at  some  point  suddenly  stopped.  Asked 
why  he  had  stopped,  the  monk  explained  that  in  the  meantime  he  had  reached  libera¬ 
tion.64  Hence,  he  felt  no  need  to  keep  on  reciting  what  by  then  he  had  fully  realized 
himself. 

A  difference  between  the  Vedic  and  the  early  Buddhist  oral  traditions  that  has  im¬ 
portant  ramifications  for  the  Buddhist  oral  transmission  is  that,  whereas  Brahmin  recit¬ 
ers  were  trained  in  their  task  from  early  childhood,  most  of  the  early  Buddhist  reciters 
would  have  started  training  in  oral  transmission  only  at  a  mature  age.65  Moreover, 
whereas  Brahmin  youths  memorized  texts  without  understanding  their  meaning,  the 
Buddhist  reciters  memorized  texts  whose  meaning  they  would  for  the  most  part  have 
understood.66  The  centrality  accorded  to  such  understanding  can  be  seen  from  the 


64  SN  9:10  at  SN  I  203,1.  SA  1337  at  T  II  369a5,  and  SA2  357  at  T  II  490c4.  Palihawadana  1997:  497 
comments  that  “this  shows  ...  the  original  significance  that  the  svadhyaya  method  had  for  Buddhist 
monks”. 

65  Von  Hiniiber  1989:  67-68  points  out  that,  while  Brahmins  were  trained  from  their  childhood  onwards  in 
memorizing,  training  as  a  reciter  in  the  early  Buddhist  tradition  would  have  begun  only  after  ordination, 
which  usually  took  place  at  a  considerably  later  age;  cf.  also  Frauwallner  1956:  173-175  and  Gombrich 
1990a:  6-7.  Schopen  2010:  127  then  goes  so  far  as  to  propose  that  “there  is  very  little  evidence  in  the 
various  Vinayas  that  would  support  the  notion  that  the  Buddhist  tradition  had  developed,  or  had  in  place, 
a  sufficiently  sophisticated  system  that  would  allow  them  to  transmit  anything  like  the  enormous  bulk  of 
canonical  material  that  we  know.  There  is  a  stunning  contrast  between  what  is  seen  in  brahmanical 
sources  where  elaborate  procedures  and  mechanisms  were  put  in  place  to  insure  the  transmission  of 
what  in  comparison  is  a  very  small  textual  corpus”.  This  statement  seems  to  overlook  the  significance  of 
the  pacittiya  or  pdtayantika  rule  on  not  teaching  recitation  word  for  word  to  a  layperson,  already  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Wynne  2004:  109,  cf.  in  more  detail  above  p.  862  note  39.  This  rule  clearly  reflects  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  formal  procedure  adopted  for  oral  transmission  among  monastics.  Given  that  the  patimokkha 
or  prdtimoksa  is  generally  held  to  represent  the  earliest  textual  layer  of  Vinaya  material  at  our  disposal, 
the  agreement  of  the  different  Vinayas  in  the  case  of  this  rule  provides  strong  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  formal  procedure  for  oral  transmission  at  a  very  early  stage.  Moreover,  for  a  proper  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  the  discourses  also  need  to  be  taken  into  account,  not  only  the  Vinayas ,  and  there 
one  finds  recurrent  references  (some  of  which  I  have  discussed  above)  to  an  ongoing  oral  transmission. 
The  continuity  of  oral  transmission  can  then  be  seen  from  inscriptions,  mentioned,  e.g.,  in  Schopen  1985/ 
1997:  44-45  (cf.  also  above  pp.  860  and  866  notes  24,  25,  and  50),  which  records  that  monastics  had 
memorized  one  or  more  collections,  or  even  the  entire  canon.  Thus,  to  assume  that  the  early  Buddhist 
reciters  had  been  unable  to  transmit  the  canonical  texts  (which  at  that  time  would  anyway  have  been 
considerably  less  than  what  eventually  came  to  be  considered  canonical,  not  yet  comprising,  e.g.,  the 
Abhidharma,  or  the  mass  of  tales  included  in  the  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya)  does  not  properly  reflect 
the  evidence  at  our  disposition.  This  evidence  clearly  points  to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  oral  trans¬ 
mission  among  the  early  Buddhist  reciters  that  was  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  transmit  the 
canonical  texts,  albeit  without  the  degree  of  precision  that  their  Vedic  counterparts  apparently  achieved. 

66  Later  Buddhist  traditions  seem  to  have  oriented  themselves  more  closely  to  the  Vedic  model,  as  accord¬ 
ing  to  Xuanzang's  02;  S§)  travel  records  reciters  of  the  Sarvastivada  tradition  were  able  to  recite  the  whole 
Tripitaka  from  memory,  without,  however,  understanding  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  reciting;  cf.  T 
2087  at  T  LI  942c20,  translated  in  Beal  1884/2001b:  307.  The  Milindapanha  reports  that  Nagasena  first 
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Alagaddupama-sutta  and  its  parallel,  for  example,  according  to  which  those,  who  learn 
the  Buddha’s  teachings  without  endeavouring  to  understand  what  they  have  learned, 
are  reckoned  to  be  just  fools.67 

This  difference  acquires  considerable  significance  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  day  academic  research  on  textual  memory.68  This  research  has  shown  that  tex¬ 
tual  memory  does  not  work  in  a  way  comparable  to  a  tape  recorder  or  a  copy  machine, 
faithfully  producing  an  exact  replica  of  the  words  originally  read  or  heard.69  Memory, 
far  from  being  merely  reproductive,  is  rather  of  a  constructive  nature.70  At  the  time  of 
trying  to  recall,  the  mind  constructs  the  information  anew.  It  is  this  act  of  constructing 
or  reconstructing  which  will  determine  the  way  the  information  is  being  remembered.71 

Not  only  on  the  occasion  of  trying  to  recall  something  that  took  place  in  the  past,  but 
already  at  the  time  when  something  is  heard  or  read  that  is  to  be  memorized,  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  simply  taken  in.  Rather,  the  information  is  stored  in  the  mind  together  with 
inferences  made  by  the  reader  or  listener.  The  drawing  of  inferences  is  in  fact  a  neces- 


memorized  the  Tripitaka  within  three  months,  followed  by  spending  the  same  amount  of  time  reflecting 
on  its  meaning.  Mil  18,10.  According  to  T  2145  at  T  LV  100b7,  Kumarajlva  began  training  in  recitation  at 
the  age  of  seven,  but  was  taught  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  learned  only  after  he  had  successfully  memo¬ 
rized  a  staggering  amount  of  material,  fStWSIMniS ...  IS ...  S£S,  iSSi,  BP  §  lift  •  An  outstanding 
feat  of  memory  is  also  reported  for  Buddhayasas,  who  presumably  managed  to  memorize  a  Chinese 
medical  text  comprising  50,000  characters  (obviously  a  text  he  did  not  understand)  within  a  few  days, 
cf.  T  2034  at  T  XLIX  80b9,  T  2059  at  T  L  334bl7  (translated  in  Shih  1968:  89),  T  2064  at  T  L  959b21, 
T  2095  at  T  LI  1041bl5,  T  2145  at  T  LV  102cll,  T  2149  at  T  LV  254b6,  Bagchi  1927:  203,  and  Demie- 
ville  1951:  245  note  1. 

67  MN  22  at  MN  I  133,23  and  MA  200  at  T  I  764al2  qualify  such  a  person  as  moghapurisa/^J\ .  Lamotte 
1949:  346  comments  that,  from  a  Buddhist  perspective,  “le  religieux  qui  se  borne  a  memoriser  les  textes 
sans  essayer  de  les  comprendre  manque  a  son  devoir”. 

6S  Extracts  from  the  present  discussion  have  already  been  published  in  Analayo  2009n. 

69  Becker-Carus  2004:  412.  For  a  survey  of  the  different  failings  of  memory  cf.  Schacter  1999. 

70  Already  Bartlett  1932:  205  remarked  that  ‘‘remembering  appears  to  be  far  more  decisively  an  affair  of 
construction,  rather  than  one  of  mere  reproduction”,  explaining  (p.  207)  that  ‘‘when  a  subject  is  being 
asked  to  remember,  very  often  the  first  thing  that  emerges  is  something  of  the  nature  of  an  attitude.  The 
recall  is  then  a  construction,  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  this  attitude”.  Bartlett  (p.  213)  concludes  that 
for  this  reason  ‘‘remembering  ...  is  an  imaginative  reconstruction  ...  [and]  is  thus  hardly  ever  really 
exact,  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  cases  of  rote  recapitulation”. 

71  Anderson  1978  reports  an  experiment  where  subjects  were  given  the  task  of  remembering  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  house  from  the  perspective  of  a  prospective  burglar  or  a  prospective  buyer  of  the  house.  After  a 
first  recall,  some  subjects  were  asked  to  shift  perspective  (e.g.,  “buyer”  instead  of  “burglar”)  and  conse¬ 
quently  were  able  to  recall  details  they  had  earlier  been  unable  to  remember,  whereas  a  control  group 
that  did  not  change  perspective  did  not  show  a  similar  increase  in  ability  to  recall  additional  details  on 
the  second  occasion.  Anderson  1978:  10  concludes  that  these  experiments  show  that  the  attitude  during 
information  retrieval  influences  the  way  things  are  remembered.  A  complementary  perspective  on  how 
memory  can  be  influenced  has  been  investigated  by  Goff  1998:  28,  who  devised  experiments  that  were 
able  to  show  how  “imagining  actions  led  subjects  to  remember  that  they  had  actually  performed  the  ac¬ 
tions  when  in  fact  they  had  not”,  an  effect  that  “increased  with  the  number  of  imaginings,  as  did  sub¬ 
jects’  confidence  about  their  erroneous  responses”,  a  rather  disconcerting  finding  about  the  reliability  of 
human  memory. 
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sary  aspect  of  comprehension,  since  without  the  drawing  of  inferences  a  text  will  not 
be  understood.72 

Thus,  the  normal  ability  to  recall  is  based  on  the  successful  drawing  of  inferences,73 
in  fact  the  degree  to  which  a  text  is  remembered  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  inferences  are  drawn.  As  a  general  rule,  a  text  that  is  so  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  requires  only  a  minimum  of  inferences,  as  well  as  a  text  that  is  so  difficult 
to  understand  that  attempts  to  draw  inferences  fail  to  produce  a  coherent  result,  are  less 
well  remembered  than  a  text  that  requires  the  drawing  of  an  average  amount  of  infer¬ 
ences  in  order  to  be  understood.74 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  general  pattern.  A  particularly  significant  re¬ 
search  finding  is  that  someone,  who  is  given  a  text  that  he  or  she  does  not  understand  at 
all,  may  nevertheless  be  able  to  remember  this  text  with  more  precision  than  someone 
who  has  understood  the  text  well.75  That  is,  if  someone  is  given  the  task  of  remember¬ 
ing  a  text  that  he  or  she  does  not  understand,  a  memory  representation  will  be  gener¬ 
ated  without  inferences,  as  attempts  to  draw  inferences  will  be  unsuccessful.  Such  a 
memory  representation  without  inferences  can  result  in  a  more  accurate  reflection  of 
the  original  text  than  memory  representations  that  involve  the  drawing  of  inferences. 


72  Carrol  1986/1999:  168  states  that  “inferences  are  not  mere  recall  errors,  nor  are  they  random,  spurious 
contributions  by  imaginative  readers.  Inferences  are  intrinsic  to  discourse  structure.  Authors  leave  out 
information  that  they  think  readers  will  be  able  to  figure  out”.  According  to  Eysenck  1992/2005:  377, 
“comprehension  of  discourse  would  be  impossible  without  the  process  of  drawing  inferences”. 

73  Van  den  Broek  1994:  580  explains  that  “inferential  processes  during  reading  form  the  basis  for  a  stable 
memory  representation  of  the  text”.  Harley  1995/1996:  224  points  out  that  “comprehension  is  to  some 
extent  a  constructive  process:  we  build  a  model  of  what  we  are  processing  ...  we  make  inferences  to  main¬ 
tain  coherence”. 

74  Mason  2004:  1-2  notes  that  “memory  for  the  text  is  best  for  events  that  are  related  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  causal  relatedness  and  is  poorer  for  events  with  low  and  high  relatedness”.  He  explains  the  results  of 
his  experiments  to  be  that  “the  reading  of  the  moderately  related  sentence  pairs  was  accompanied  by 
both  the  generation  and  the  integration  of  causal  inferences.  In  the  highly  related  sentences,  this  infer- 
encing  process  was  unnecessary,  resulting  in  faster  reading  times  and  more  sparse  text  representations. 
In  contrast,  the  distantly  related  sentences  had  slower  reading  times,  presumably  as  a  result  of  a  liberal 
generation  of  possible  inferences  to  connect  them,  but  lower  recall,  as  a  result  of  lack  of  success  in  inte¬ 
grating  any  inference”.  Myers  1990:  166-167  explains  that  “the  low  recall  at  the  high-related  level  ...  is 
not  due  to  lack  of  attention  paid”,  suggesting  that  the  better  performance  at  the  moderately  related  level 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  “recall  is  facilitated  when  the  reader  has  stored  an  elaborative  inference 
with  the  sentence  ...  in  memory”. 

75  The  experiment  in  question  presented  texts  with  instructions  about  the  use  of  Microsoft  Word  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Excel  to  three  groups  of  readers,  asking  them  to  remember  the  text  and  subsequently  testing 
memory  through  a  recognition  task  in  which  the  participants  had  to  decide  if  a  particular  statement  had 
been  made  in  the  original  text.  Of  these  participants,  the  first  group  had  no  experience  with  computer 
software,  while  the  second  group  had  some  experience  and  the  third  group  had  advanced  knowledge  of 
computer  software.  Caillies  2002:  284  reports  a  surprising  result  of  this  experiment  to  have  been  that 
“contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  beginner  participants  recognized  true  targets  faster  than  the  other  two 
groups  ...  Our  interpretation  is  that  the  answers  of  the  beginners  were  based  mainly  upon  the  surface 
features  of  the  text”. 
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This  finding  helps  to  clarify  the  effects  and  consequences  of  one  of  the  basic  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Vedas  and  the  early  Buddhist  oral  transmis¬ 
sion.  In  terms  of  the  findings  of  modern  research  into  textual  memory,  the  Vedic  re¬ 
citers  were  unable  to  draw  inferences  while  storing  text  in  their  memory.  Since  they 
had  been  trained  from  early  childhood  to  use  this  level  of  memory,  they  developed  the 
ability  to  recall  texts  precisely,  even  after  longer  intervening  periods.76 

The  reason  this  worked  so  well  was  not  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  comprehension,  but, 
as  the  above-mentioned  psychological  research  suggests,  very  much  because  they  did 
not  understand  what  they  were  memorizing.  Had  they  understood,  the  inference-draw¬ 
ing  level  of  textual  comprehension  would  have  been  activated  and  would  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  way  the  text  was  stored  in  memory. 

The  early  Buddhist  reciters,  in  contrast,  would  have  understood  most  if  not  all  of  what 
they  were  memorizing.  In  fact,  while  the  Vedic  oral  transmission  was  intended  only  for 
a  restricted  circle  of  initiates,  the  Buddhist  discourses  were  meant  for  public  teaching, 
occasions  where  an  understanding  of  the  material  to  be  presented  would  be  a  central 
requirement. 

Thus,  besides  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Buddhist  reciters  the  storing  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  always  done  by  those  who  had  been  trained  in  memorization  from  their 
early  youth  onward,  the  information  to  be  remembered  was  also  not  of  such  a  type  that 
it  would  automatically  have  prevented  the  drawing  of  inferences.  In  view  of  this,  it 
would  only  be  natural  if  with  the  early  Buddhist  reciters  the  process  of  drawing  infer¬ 
ences  were  to  leave  its  mark  on  the  material  transmitted.  The  need  to  counterbalance 
the  effects  of  this  reconstructing  activity  of  textual  memory  would  in  fact  explain  why 
early  Buddhist  oral  material  uses  repetition  and  other  mnemonic  aids  to  a  greater  extent 
than  do  Vedic  texts.77 

In  terms  of  modern  research  on  textual  memory,  it  therefore  seems  that  the  early  Bud¬ 
dhist  reciters  involved  in  the  transmission  of  the  discourses  tended  to  “draw  inferences”. 
Because  of  this  tendency  to  draw  inferences,  the  material  would  have  been  stored  to¬ 
gether  with  those  inferences  and  on  retrieval  was  “re-constructed”. 

The  effects  of  such  “reconstruction”  become  particularly  evident  when  different  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  discourse  agree  about  the  contents  of  a  teaching  but  disagree  about  the  se¬ 
quence  in  which  they  present  this  teaching.  In  what  follows,  I  briefly  present,  by  way 
of  illustration,  three  examples  of  sequential  variation  between  parallel  discourses. 

76  Bransford  1973:  399  suggests  that  although  “those  activities  related  to  comprehending  may  also  be  those 
most  conducive  to  learning  prose  materials”,  “it  should  be  possible  to  train  subjects  in  better  memoriz¬ 
ing  strategies”,  which  appears  to  have  been  indeed  the  case  with  the  Vedic  reciters. 

77  Allon  1997a:  363  notes  that  the  “early  Vedic  prose  texts,  despite  incorporating  many  forms  of  repetition, 
do  not  exhibit  such  gross  repetitiveness”  as  the  early  Buddhist  texts,  a  difference  he  attributes  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  “Brahmanical  literature  was  transmitted  by  individuals  who  had  undertaken  long  periods 
of  specialised  training”,  which  was  not  necessarily  the  case  for  the  Buddhist  monastic  reciters.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  “repetition  was,  then,  the  vehicle  chosen  by  the  early  Buddhists  to  ensure  the  successful 
transmission  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  by  individuals  of  mixed  social  and  educational  backgrounds”;  cf. 
also  von  Simson  1977:  479-480  and  von  Hiniiber  1994b:  6. 
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The  Devadaha-sutta  and  its  Mcidhyama-dgama  parallel  record  the  same  ironic  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  ascetic  practices  undertaken  by  the  Jains.  Both  versions  explain  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  pleasure  and  pain  might  be  attributed  to  different  reasons,  which  the  Pali 
version  lists  in  the  following  sequence: 
one’s  former  deeds, 
a  creator  god, 
the  company  one  kept, 
the  type  of  one’s  life-form, 
one’s  present  practice.78 

In  all  these  cases  the  Jains  are  to  be  blamed,  as  their  present  painful  experiences  will 
consequently  have  to  be  attributed  to  their  former  evil  deeds,  etc.  While  the  Pali  ver¬ 
sion  lists  the  creator  god  as  its  second  item,  the  Chinese  parallel  has  the  same  in  fifth 
place,  thereby  adopting  the  following  sequence: 
one’s  former  deeds, 
the  company  one  kept, 
the  type  of  one’s  life-form, 
one’s  present  practice, 
a  creator  god.79 

Another  example  can  be  found  in  an  examination  of  the  relation  of  karma  to  rebirth, 
presented  in  the  Mahakammavibhanga-sutta  and  its  Madhyama-dgcimci  parallel.80  The 
Pali  version  examines  the  following  cases: 

evil  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  hell, 
evil  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  heaven, 
good  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  heaven, 
good  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  hell. 

Its  Madhyama-cigama  parallel  instead  presents  its  otherwise  similar  exposition  in  the 
following  sequence: 

evil  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  heaven, 
good  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  hell, 
evil  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  hell, 
good  conduct  followed  by  rebirth  in  heaven. 

Yet  another  example  can  be  found  in  the  Saldyatanavibhahga-sutta  and  its  Mcidhya- 
ma-agama  parallel,  which  examine  three  possible  situations  that  could  occur  when  the 
Buddha  teaches.81  According  to  the  Pali  version,  these  three  are: 
all  disciples  do  not  listen, 

some  disciples  do  not  listen  and  some  disciples  do  listen, 
all  disciples  listen. 

The  sequence  found  in  the  Mcidhyama-dgama  version  instead  proceeds  like  this: 


78  MN  101  at  MN  II  222,4,  cf.  above  p.  587. 

79  MA  19  at  T  I  443cl9. 

80  MN  136  at  MN  III  209,20  and  MA  171  at  T  I  707a26;  cf.  above  p.  779. 

81  MN  137  at  MN  III  221,7  and  MA  163  at  T  I  693c29;  cf.  above  p.  786. 
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all  disciples  do  not  listen, 
all  disciples  listen, 

some  disciples  do  not  listen  and  some  disciples  do  listen. 

Readers  who  have  had  the  patience  to  accompany  me  through  the  preceding  pages  of 
my  comparative  study  of  the  discourses  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  will  not  have  failed  to 
notice  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  type  of  variation.  The  same  is  also  evident  in  the 
differing  sequences  in  which  minor  rules  are  listed  in  the  patimokkhas  or  pratimoksas 
of  different  schools  and  in  the  varying  sequences  in  which  doctrinal  items  are  listed  in 
the  parallel  versions  to  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  the  Dasuttara-sutta  of  the  Dlgha-nikaya ,82 
The  main  point  that  emerges  from  a  consideration  of  such  variations  is  that  these  se¬ 
quential  differences  do  not  seem  to  be  invariably  an  outcome  of  conscious  editing  or 
redacting.  There  often  seems  to  be  no  purpose  or  advantage  in  presenting  the  items  in 
different  sequences,  as  the  variations  in  sequence  do  not  appear  to  have  any  significant 
effect  on  the  teaching  given  in  the  respective  discourses.83  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  a  motive  or  puipose  underlying  each  of  the  sequential  variations 
noted  in  my  comparative  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya.  Such  differences  and  variations 
appeal'  to  be  simply  accidents  of  transmission,  whose  origin  is  most  naturally  attributed 
to  the  very  nature  of  oral  transmission  and  to  the  limitations  of  human  memory. 

By  this  I  am  certainly  not  intending  to  rule  out  that  some  differences  have  been  con¬ 
sciously  introduced.  My  point  is  only  that  there  appears  to  be  a  common  tendency 
among  scholars  to  assume  that  editors  and  redactors  who  consciously  introduce  change 
are  the  normative  model  for  explaining  how  the  texts  came  to  be  as  we  have  them  now.84 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unwarranted  application  of  one’s  own  experience  with 
publishing  in  the  modern  world  to  a  situation  that  is  quite  different,  namely  to  an  oral 
society  in  the  distant  past  with  ways  of  producing  ‘texts’  that  were  governed  entirely 
by  orality  and  thus  are  far  removed  from  the  processes  that  nowadays  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  literary  product.85 


82  For  the  code  of  rules  cf.  the  concordance  in  Pachow  1955:  appendix  iv;  for  sequential  variations  in  the 
case  of  the  Sangiti-sutta  and  its  parallels  cf.  the  concordance  in  Stache-Rosen  1968:  213-217. 

83  Cousins  1984:  288  comments,  regarding  parallel  versions  of  discourses  preserved  by  different  traditions, 
that  “such  variation  as  exists  is  probably  due  to  chance  rather  than  sectarian  differences.  Indeed  this  is 
wholly  to  be  expected  in  an  oral  literature”;  cf.  also  Harvey  1990:  3,  who  concludes  that  the  differences 
found  between  parallel  versions  “can  be  seen  to  be  due  to  the  way  in  which  oral  traditions  always  pro¬ 
duce  several  different  permutations  of  essentially  the  same  story  or  teachings”. 

84  To  give  just  one  example  of  the  tendency  to  assume  deliberate  change  to  be  the  norm,  Wynne  2004 
offers  an  insightful  study  of  early  Buddhist  oral  transmission,  yet  a  few  years  later  Wynne  2010:  205 
writes,  regarding  the  “early  Buddhist  composers”,  that  the  “evidence  indicates  that  they  worked  in  groups, 
which  implies  discussion,  deliberation  and  so  a  certain  degree  of  planning”.  Thus,  even  a  good  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  oral  features  of  the  texts  does  not  necessarily  seem  to  result  in  fully  taking  into  account 
the  way  oral  material  comes  into  being. 

85  Nattier  2003a:  52  clarifies  that  “to  assume  a  ‘creative  individual  author"  as  the  driving  force  behind  in¬ 
terpolations  in  Buddhist  scripture  is  to  import  a  model  that  is  foreign  to  most  of  the  literary  processes 
that  have  shaped  the  production  of  Indian  religious  texts”. 
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Sequential  valuations  at  times  manifest  even  within  a  single  textual  corpus  transmit¬ 
ted  by  the  same  reciters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Culadhammasamadana-sutta  lists  four 
ways  of  undertaking  things  in  the  following  manner:86 
pleasant  now  and  painful  in  future, 
painful  now  and  painful  in  future, 
painful  now  and  pleasant  in  future, 
pleasant  now  and  pleasant  in  future. 

The  Mahadhammasamadana-sutta,  which  comes  in  the  Majjhima-nikciya  collection 
immediately  after  the  Culadhammasamadana-sutta,  lists  the  four  ways  of  undertaking 
things  in  a  different  sequence: 

painful  now  and  painful  in  future, 
pleasant  now  and  painful  in  future, 
painful  now  and  pleasant  in  future, 
pleasant  now  and  pleasant  in  future. 

In  fact,  sequential  variations  can  even  occur  within  a  single  discourse.  The  Sdmagd- 
ma-sutta  begins  by  listing  seven  ways  of  settling  a  litigation  in  a  sequence  that  is  also 
observed  in  other  instances  in  the  Pali  canon  that  take  up  these  seven  ways,  which  are: 
confrontation  with  the  teachings, 
declaration  of  innocence, 
past  insanity, 
confession, 
decision  by  majority, 
prevarication  by  a  monk  of  bad  character, 
covering  over  a  communal  litigation.87 

The  actual  exposition  of  these  seven  in  the  Samagama-sutta,  however,  adopts  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sequence,  as  it  has  “decision  by  majority”  already  as  its  second  item,  whereas  in 
the  initial  listing  this  takes  the  fifth  position.88 

This  shows  the  degree  to  which  within  the  same  textual  collection  and  even  within  a 
single  discourse  variations  in  sequence  can  occur.  As  in  the  examples  surveyed  earlier, 
in  the  present  instances  the  sequential  changes  also  do  not  seem  to  have  any  noticeable 
effect  on  the  actual  teaching  and  thus  appear  to  be  just  the  type  of  variation  that  at  times 
can  result  from  the  vicissitudes  of  oral  transmission. 

Given  the  frequency  of  such  variations  evident  from  my  comparative  studies  in  the 
preceding  pages,  it  also  becomes  clear  that  the  way  the  discourses  have  come  down  to 
us  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  later  levelling.  Although  no  doubt  homogenization 
and  levelling  did  take  place,  the  above  cases  show  that,  even  when  such  levelling  would 
definitely  have  been  opportune,  it  was  not  carried  out.  This  in  turn  implies  that  similari¬ 
ties  between  the  early  discourses  cannot  be  attributed  to  later  levelling  only. 


86  MN  45  at  MN  I  305,1 1  and  MN  46  at  MN  I  310,35;  cf.  also  above  p.  287. 

87  MN  104  at  MN  II  247,8,  a  sequence  observed  similarly  in  Vin  IV  207,3,  DN  33  at  DN  III  254,11,  and 
AN  7:80  at  AN  IV  144,4;  cf.  also  above  p.  607. 

8S  A  difference  already  noted  by  Horner  1959:  33  note  7. 
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Summing  up  the  main  points  of  my  exploration  in  the  present  section: 

recurrent  references  in  the  discourses  and  the  Vinaya  reflect  the  concerns  of  an 
ongoing  oral  transmission,  in  particular'  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  remember 
texts  correctly; 

the  early  Buddhist  oral  transmission  differed  in  several  respects  from  its  Vedic 
counterpart,  which  was  based  on  memorizing  texts  whose  meaning  was  often  not 
understood; 

modern  research  into  textual  memory  has  shown  that  memorizing  what  one  has 
not  understood  can  result  in  a  remarkably  precise  recall,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
material  that  is  understood,  the  reconstructing  activity  of  the  mind  tends  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  way  one  remembers; 

the  effect  of  such  reconstruction  can  be  seen  in  comparative  studies  of  parallel 
versions  of  a  discourse,  which  often  evidence  variations  in  the  sequence  of  the 
same  set  of  topics  or  themes. 


The  Influence  of  Commentarial  Notions  and  Tales 

In  my  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  1  found,  besides  variations  in  sequence, 
a  number  of  cases  where  material  appears  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  stage  to  a  dis¬ 
course.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  dynamics  behind  such  occurrences,  in  what  follows  1 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  relationship  between  a  discourse  and  the  explanations  and  com¬ 
mentaries  that  would  have  grown  up  in  relation  to  a  discourse  during  oral  transmission. 

The  interrelationship  between  commentary  and  original  text  can  be  best  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  code  of  rules  ( patimokkha! pratimoksa ),  which  probably  belongs  to  the  ear¬ 
liest  stratum  of  oral  material  in  the  Buddhist  tradition,  as  its  recitation  was  required  for 
the  performance  of  the  observance  day  in  any  monastic  settlement.  In  the  way  they 
have  come  down  in  the  Pali  Vinaya ’s  Suttavibhanga,  the  patimokkha  rules  are  embed¬ 
ded  in  their  commentary,  which  itself  attained  canonical  status.89  The  regular  recitation 
of  the  patimokkha  at  fortnightly  meetings  could  well  have  set  a  model  for  oral  recita¬ 
tion,90  so  that  the  development  that  can  be  seen  in  the  Suttavibhanga  could  point  to  ten¬ 
dencies  at  work  in  the  early  Buddhist  oral  transmission  in  general. 

While  the  main  rules  for  monks  of  the  different  schools  show  close  resemblances,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  minor  training  rules  (, sekhiya/saiksa )  rules  and  some  sequential  variations,91 


89  On  the  patimokkha  and  its  development  cf.  the  detailed  study  by  von  Hiniiber  1999a. 

90  McDermott  1984:  23  suggests  that  “it  is  not  unreasonable  to  see  in  the  development  of  the  Patimokkha 
and  its  liturgical  recitation  a  primary  step  in  the  development  of  Buddhist  scripture  as  form  and  con¬ 
cept”.  Smith  1993:  166  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  “the  entire  business  of  having  a  canonized 
scripture  was  a  development  out  of  the  monks"  ceremonial  repetition  fortnightly  of  a  formal  confes¬ 
sion”;  cf.  also  Wynne  2004:  108. 

91  A  convenient  chart  surveying  the  different  versions  can  be  found  in  Nattier  1977:  268,  from  which  it 
becomes  readily  apparent  that  variations  mainly  affect  the  minor  training  rules;  cf.  also  Olivelle  1974: 
44-45,  Prebish  1974a:  173-174,  and  id.  1996. 
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the  stories  that  explain  the  rationale  for  these  rules  in  the  different  Vinayas  exhibit  ma¬ 
jor  divergences.92  This  pattern  may  well  reflect  the  distinction  between  the  rules  them¬ 
selves  and  the  narrative  and  commentarial  elaborations  that  came  to  be  added  to  these 
in  the  course  of  transmission. 

Another  example  of  a  very  early  ‘commentary’  is  the  Madhupindika-sutta,  which 
reports  a  monk  explaining  in  detail  a  short  saying  by  the  Buddha.  This  ‘commentary’ 
was  later  endorsed  by  the  Buddha  and  thereby  received  canonical  status.93  Even  with¬ 
out  explicit  approval  by  the  Buddha  some  of  the  explanations  and  comments  given  by 
disciples  have  come  down  to  us  as  discourses  that  are  considered  canonical.94 

In  fact,  the  dividing  line  between  the  original  saying  and  its  commentary  may  not  al¬ 
ways  have  been  clear.  Nowadays,  when  speaking  of  a  ‘commentary’,  one  inevitably  has 
in  mind  the  Atthakathas  and  TTkas,  which  are  quite  different  from  the  Pali  ‘discourse’ 
material.  But  such  clear  separation  would  not  have  been  in  existence  in  ancient  times.95 


92  For  an  examination  of  some  of  the  inconsistencies  found  in  the  background  stories  given  in  the  Pali  Vi- 
naya,  cf.  Schlingloff  1963a.  He  concludes  (p.  551)  that,  whereas  the  code  of  rules  belongs  to  the  earliest 
parts  of  Buddhist  literature,  the  stories  belong  to  the  latest  strata  of  canonical  material. 

93  MN  18  at  MN  I  1 14,3  and  its  parallels  MA  1 15  at  T  I  604cl7  and  EA  40. 10  at  T  II  743c20  report  that  the 
Buddha  approved  of  Mahakaccana’s  exposition  as  a  way  of  explaining  the  matter  just  as  the  Buddha  him¬ 
self  would  have  done.  Goonesekera  1967:  336  comments  that,  with  instances  like  this  discourse,  “the 
earliest  beginnings  of  exegetical  literature  can  be  traced  to  the  canon  itself'.  Malalasekera  1928/1994: 
88-90  notes  that  explanations  given  by  the  early  disciples  “formed  the  nucleus  of  the  commentaries”,  as 
“even  during  the  Master’s  lifetime  ...  discussions  ...  used  to  take  place  ...  accounts  of  these  discussions 
were  duly  reported  to  the  Teacher,  and  some  of  them  were  approved  by  him  ...  When  later  the  text  of  the 
canon  came  to  be  compiled  ...  some  of  the  expositions  found  their  way  into  the  Pitakas”.  In  continuation 
of  the  same  tendency,  as  “the  commentaries  ...  were  handed  down  ...  along  with  the  texts  themselves  ... 
parts  of  the  commentaries  came  later  to  be  attached  to  the  texts  which  they  interpreted”.  Mayer  2004: 
166  even  traces  the  beginnings  of  the  commentaries  to  the  Buddha  himself,  indicating  that  “the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  dharma,  from  the  very  beginning,  called  for  commentary  ...  the  Buddha  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  elaborate  on  teachings  he  had  given”;  cf.  also  Skilling  2009b:  53,  who  points  out  that  “the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  ...  evidently  started  during  the  Buddha's  lifetime  ...  [and]  continued 
throughout  his  teaching  career,  during  which  the  practice  of  commentary  began  ...  monks  and  nuns  ex¬ 
plained  and  amplified  the  statements  of  the  Master”. 

94  Bond  1975:  409  comments  that  “the  concept  of  ‘the  word  of  the  Buddha"  was  a  formal  category  or  a 
theory  which  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  Buddha  actually  spoke  these  words,  but  [only  that]  they  con¬ 
formed  in  some  way  to  what  was  taken  to  be  the  basic  lines  of  his  teachings”.  Mizuno  1982:  21  points 
out  that  discourses  delivered  “by  authors  both  human  and  non-human  were  still  regarded  as  the  teaching 
of  the  Buddha  because”  these  “were  reported  to  the  Buddha,  who  verified  their  accuracy”;  cf.  also  Mac- 
Queen  1981  and  Skilling  2010.  The  recurrence  of  such  instances  is  noteworthy  not  only  in  that  it  shows 
the  relatively  broad  scope  of  what  was  considered  “canonical”  in  ancient  times,  but  also  in  showing  that 
the  early  reciters  did  not  simply  attribute  such  sayings  to  the  Buddha.  Weller  1928a:  144  remarks  that 
this  is  significant,  since  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  discourses  were  considered  to  be  ‘Buddha  word"  by 
the  reciters,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  them  to  attribute  all  discourses  to  the  Buddha. 

95  Cutler  1992:  549  explains  that  “in  traditional  Indian  culture  a  literary  composition  is  rarely  if  ever  ap¬ 
preciated  as  a  self-contained  ‘text  in  itself".  To  the  contrary,  texts  are  almost  always  embedded  in  con¬ 
texts  ...  that  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  contain  elements  of  commentary”.  Similarly,  Deutsch  1988: 
170-171  reports  that  in  the  Indian  setting  commentaries  are  seen  as  “not  so  much  appendages  to  an 
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A  case  in  point  can  be  found  in  the  Anguttara-nikaya,  where  a  monk  is  asked  if  what 
he  has  just  taught  was  spoken  by  the  Buddha.96  In  reply,  the  monk  answers  with  the 
dictum  that  “whatever  is  well  said  is  the  Buddha’s  word”.97  The  context  and  the  simile 
he  uses  make  it  clear  that  with  this  dictum  he  is  not  intending  to  pass  off  his  own  ex¬ 
planation  as  the  Buddha’s  word,  but  only  that  he  considers  the  Buddha  to  be  the  real 
source  of  whatever  he  has  been  expounding.98 

Just  as  with  the  Madhupindika-sutta ,  this  discourse  has  come  down  as  a  canonical 
discourse,  in  this  case  even  without  an  explicit  endorsement  by  the  Buddha.  This  shows 
how  explanations  delivered  by  disciples  could  nevertheless  become  part  of  what  tradi¬ 
tion  regards  as  canonical.99 


otherwise  fixed  and  complete  work”,  but  rather  as  a  contribution  ‘‘to  a  larger,  developing  work”,  in  the 
sense  that  ‘‘from  the  ...  commentator's  point  of  view  he  is  not  so  much  remarking  on  an  already  finished 
text”,  but  instead  “he  is  himself  contributing  to  that  text”;  cf.  also  Jyvasjarvi  2010:  138  on  the  importance 
given  in  the  Jain  tradition  to  commentarial  exegesis  as  that  which  enables  the  root  text  to  perform  its 
soteriological  function.  Warder  1961b:  52  suggests  that,  in  the  Buddhist  case,  during  the  first  period  of 
transmission  there  was  “no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Canonical  traditions  and  the  Com¬ 
mentarial  extensions  of  them”. 

56  According  to  AN  8:8  at  AN  IV  163,6,  it  was  Sakka  who  had  come  in  person  to  ask  this  question,  so  that, 
as  Arunasiri  2006:  634  notes,  “Sakka  is  presented  as  supervising  what  the  monks  were  preaching”.  That 
is,  according  to  this  discourse  even  the  gods  would  intervene  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  teachings  were 
passed  on  correctly,  yet  another  reflection  of  the  recurrent  concern  in  the  discourse  with  ensuring  their 
own  correct  transmission. 

91  AN  8:8  at  AN  IV  164,7:  yam  kind  subhdsitam,  sabbam  tam  tassa  bhagavato  vacanam  (Se-AN  IV  166,6: 
yah). 

58  Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  discourse  is  that,  according  to  AN  8:8  at  AN  IV  164,15,  Sakka  in¬ 
formed  the  monk  that  what  the  monk  had  been  teaching  had  indeed  been  delivered  by  the  Buddha  on  a 
former  occasion,  but  this  teaching  had  not  been  preserved  by  any  member  of  the  four  assemblies,  AN  8:8 
at  AN  IV  166,7.  Sakka  then  tells  the  monk  that  he  should  make  an  effort  to  preserve  this  teaching.  Thus 
according  to  this  discourse,  a  teaching  originally  given  by  the  Buddha  had  been  lost,  but  was  then  re¬ 
stored  to  the  oral  transmission  thanks  to  an  intervention  by  Sakka.  This  could  point  to  the  beginnings  of 
tendencies  found  more  explicitly  in  the  account  in  Taranatha's  History  of  Buddhism  in  Schiefner  1868: 
50,14  (translated  in  Chattopadhyaya  1970/2004:  98  or  Schiefner  1869:  63),  according  to  which  certain 
sutras  originated  from  the  naga  realm,  as  well  as  from  devas,  gandharvas,  and  rdksasas. 

99  In  the  Siksdsamuccaya  in  Bendall  1902/1970:  15,19,  the  phrase  “whatever  is  well  said  is  the  Buddha’s 
word”  reappears  in  the  context  of  a  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  later  scriptures;  cf.  also  Collins  1990: 
94,  Lamotte  1944/1981:  80  note  2,  Lopez  1995:  27,  MacQueen  1981:  314.  McDermott  1984:  29,  Ruegg 
1995:  180,  Snellgrove  1958:  620,  and  Williams  1991:  31.  For  another  occurrence  of  this  dictum  in  a 
rock  edict  by  Asoka  cf.  Bloch  1950:  154  or  Woolner  1924/1993:  32.  Silk  2008:  276  remarks  that  “the 
early  Buddhist  tag  line  ‘all  that  is  spoken  by  the  Buddha  is  well  spoken’  is  later  transformed  into  ‘all 
that  is  well  spoken  is  spoken  by  the  Buddha’.  With  hermeneutic  strategies  likes  this,  strict  consistency 
need  not  be  expected  from  the  scriptural  corpora”.  The  Atthasalini  even  extends  the  category  of  “the 
word  of  the  Buddha”  to  the  Kathdvatthu,  explaining  that  the  Buddha  had  already  laid  down  the  contents 
of  this  work  with  the  foresight  that  218  years  after  his  demise  Moggaliputta  Tissa  would  give  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  it,  cf.  As  4,24.  Notably,  the  Kathdvatthu  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  third  council  in 
the  Samantapasadika  at  Sp  I  61,13,  but  not  in  the  account  of  the  same  council  in  the  in  T 

1462  at  T  XXIV  684bl0;  cf.  also  Guruge  2005:  106,  Lamotte  1958/1988:  273,  and  Sujato  2006:  133. 
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Now,  a  distinctive  feature  of  oral  traditions  in  general  is  that  the  recited  material  is 
part  of  what  could  be  called  a  ‘performance’.100  A  ‘performance’  in  the  sense  that  a  re¬ 
citer  will  be  suiTounded  by  a  circle  of  listeners,  who  participate  in  what  the  reciter  com¬ 
municates.  While  delivering  a  particular  teaching  in  such  a  performance  situation, 
reciters  will  also  provide  explanations  of  passages  that  require  elucidation  and  narrate 
tales  that  fill  out  the  background  to  the  particular  event  they  are  presenting.101 

From  the  viewpoint  of  transmission,  a  key  factor  is  the  intention  of  the  reciter  during 
such  performance.  In  the  case  of  a  popular  storytelling,  for  example,  a  reciter  has  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  in  adapting  the  material  to  suit  the  audience  and  the  situation.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  main  task  of  the  reciters  is  to  faithfully  repeat  what  they  have  learned,  a 
fair  degree  of  consistency  in  the  oral  material  becomes  their  chief  target.102 

This  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  transmission  of  the  early  discourses,  in  the  sense 
that  the  reciting  monks  and  nuns  would  have  attempted  to  present  the  word  of  the  Bud¬ 
dha  correctly,  as  they  had  learned  it.  The  various  tools  employed  to  ensure  precision, 
surveyed  in  the  introduction  to  my  study,  make  it  clear  that  in  the  early  Buddhist  oral 
tradition  the  emphasis  was  on  precise  repetition. 

However,  although  the  reciters  would  have  attempted  to  achieve  precision  with  the 
texts  they  considered  to  be  the  word  of  the  Buddha,  more  freedom  for  expressing  their 
own  understanding  would  have  been  possible  when  providing  explanations  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  what  they  considered  the  ‘word  of  the  Buddha’  during  an  actual  perform¬ 
ance  situation.  In  other  words,  personal  ideas  and  changing  viewpoints  in  an  oral  trans¬ 
mission  would  naturally  have  first  taken  the  form  of  a  ‘commentary’,  which  might 
either  draw  out  the  doctrinal  implication  of  a  particular  word  or  statement,  or  provide 
additional  narrative  details  related  to  an  event  or  a  protagonist  of  the  discourse  that  is 
the  object  of  the  oral  performance.103 


100  Vansina  1985:  34  points  out  that  “the  crucial  link  is  the  performance.  Only  the  performance  makes  the 
[oral]  tradition  perceptible  and  at  the  same  time  only  a  performance  is  the  source  of  the  ensuing  text. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  text  derive  from  the  relationship  it  has  to  ...  performance”. 

101  The  degree  to  which  illustration  may  have  been  part  of  such  ‘performance"  can  be  seen  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  by  Ray  1994/1995:  350,  that  “in  view  of  the  tradition  of  picture  recitation  in  ancient  India,  it  is  ... 
possible  that  scrolls  were  also  utilized  by  the  bhanakas  to  provide  visual  stimulus  ...  a  tradition  that 
persists  to  the  present  times  ...  it  has  been  argued  that  the  toranas  at  Sanchi  depicting  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Buddha  represented  scrolls.  It  is  possible  that  these  long  horizontal  panels  ...  are  a  transfer¬ 
ence  to  stone  of  popular  picture  scrolls  partly  unrolled  for  exhibition”;  cf.  also  Hoffman  1992:  196.  In 
fact,  a  reference  to  the  employment  of  pictures  in  an  oral  performance  situation  can  be  found  in  SN 
22:100  at  SN  III  151,24,  which  speaks  of  the  caranam  nama  cittam,  which  the  commentary  at  Spk  II 
327,18  explains  as  referring  to  a  canvas  with  various  paintings  taken  around  by  wandering  Brahmins  to 
illustrate  the  teachings  they  delivered  on  karma  and  its  fruits;  cf.  also  Brown  1997:  81,  Dehejia  1990: 
377,  and  Mail'  1988:  17-37.  Another  example  can  be  found  in  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  300,8 
or  in  Vaidya  1999:  185,26,  which  reports  the  Buddha  instructing  the  monks  to  fashion  a  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  five  gatis;  cf.  also  above  p.  1 14  note  79. 

102  Vansina  1985:  41:  “where  ...  the  performers  intend  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  message  related 
and  to  avoid  lapses  of  memory  or  distortions,  the  pace  of  change  can  almost  be  stopped”. 

103  Extracts  from  the  present  discussion  have  already  been  published  in  Analayo  2010g. 
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A  large  part  of  the  commentaries,  as  we  have  them  now,  consists  of  glosses  on  par¬ 
ticular  expressions  or  circumstances.  These  would  have  needed  to  be  brought  in  very 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  expressions  or  circumstances  in  question.104  That  is, 
when  reciting  a  discourse  to  an  audience,  the  reciter  would  have  needed  to  alternate 
between  portions  of  the  discourse  and  comments  upon  it.  Especially  in  the  case  of  a 
longer  discourse,  reciting  the  whole  discourse  first,  without  interruption,  would  run  the 
risk  that  the  audience  no  longer  has  clearly  in  mind  the  passages  to  which  the  commen¬ 
tary  refers.  Thus,  the  oral  performance  situation  would  have  required  the  discourse  to 
be  interspersed  with  explanations  of  a  commentarial  nature.105 

104  Griffiths  1999:  55  points  out  that  a  “religious  commentary  will  take  as  its  initial  object  ...  gobbets”  and 
“a  comment  on  any  one  of  these  gobbets  will  typically  presuppose  knowledge  of  them  all,  and  may  be 
incomprehensible  without  such  knowledge”. 

105  Norman  1997:  158-160,  however,  holds  that  the  discourses  and  the  commentaries  were  passed  on  sepa¬ 
rately.  He  bases  this  suggestion  on  his  observation  that  the  commentaries  at  times  preserve  explanations 
no  longer  meaningful,  owing  to  changes  in  the  language  of  the  discourses,  such  as,  for  example,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  name  of  King  Pasenadi  at  Ud-a  104,27:  “he  defeats  the  army  of  others”,  parasenam  ji- 
nati  ti.  This  explanation  only  makes  sense  with  a  form  of  the  king's  name  that  has  a  j,  as  in  the  Sanskrit 
form  Prasenajit,  but  not  with  the  Pali  form  Pasenadi  (Liiders  1954:  100  notes  that  a  Bharhut  inscription 
reads  raja  pasenaji  kosalo,  which  would  fit  the  above  etymology  well).  Norman  1997:  158  reasons  that 
“the  fact  that  the  commentary  explains  the  syllable  -di  by  jinati ,  shows  that  the  text  and  the  cty  were 
transmitted  separately,  with  neither  having  an  effect  upon  the  other”,  “they  were  in  the  keeping  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  i.e.  the  bhanakas  responsible  for  the  canonical  text  were  not  also  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  commentary  upon  that  text”.  Yet,  it  seems  not  particularly  surprising  that  the  old  com¬ 
mentarial  explanation  parasenam  jinati ,  stemming  from  a  time  when  the  name  of  Pasenadi  was  still 
pronounced  with  a  j ,  continued  to  be  passed  on  even  though  in  the  meantime  the  spelling  of  his  name 
had  gradually  come  to  be  Pasenadi.  In  fact,  the  Nikayas  themselves  preserve  explanations  that,  owing  to 
language  developments,  are  no  longer  meaningful,  such  as  Dhp  388:  bdihita  pdpo  ti  brdhmano  (on  which 
cf.  above  p.  542  note  71).  As  Norman  1997:  160  notes,  this  explanation  “shows  that  in  the  dialect  in 
which  the  etymology  was  invented  the  word  brdhmana  had  the  form  bahana ”.  If  the  discourses  contin¬ 
ued  to  pass  on  an  explanation  that  no  longer  fits  the  development  of  the  language,  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mentaries  did  the  same  appears  to  be  simply  a  sign  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tradition.  There  seems  to  be  no 
need  to  assume  that  such  commentarial  explanations  could  only  continue  to  exist  if  they  were  passed  on 
separately  from  the  discourses.  In  the  case  of  the  commentarial  gloss  on  the  name  Pasenadi,  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  independent  transmission  would  in  fact  not  solve  the  problem,  since  the  name  Pasenadi 
occurs  also  in  the  commentarial  gloss  itself,  which  reads  parasenam  jinati  ti  pasenadi.  That  is,  even  if 
the  commentators  did  not  know  the  discourse  at  all,  the  wording  of  the  commentary  would  have  en¬ 
sured  that  they  knew  the  term  Pasenadi  and  thus  should  have  realized  the  inapplicability  of  an  explana¬ 
tion  that  involved  instead  a  j.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  to  transmit  an  explanation  that  no  longer 
suited  the  term  it  purports  to  explain.  Hence,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  old  commentarial  expla¬ 
nation  parasenam  jinati  ti  continued  to  be  passed  on  in  deference  to  tradition,  even  though  its  etymol¬ 
ogy  no  longer  made  as  much  sense  as  it  would  have  made  originally  (cf.  also  Balbir  1991:  123,  who  in 
a  discussion  of  such  popular  ‘etymologies’  explains  that  “les  commentateurs  sont  aussi  des  fideles  ...  il 
n’y  a  done  pas  chez  eux  d’attitude  ‘critique"  eu  egard  a  la  justesse  ou  a  la  fantaisie  d'une  explication”). 
Another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  present  context  is  that,  e.g.,  Pj  I  151,12  lists  the  atthakathikas 
alongside  those  who  specialize  in  the  suttas,  the  Vinaya,  the  Abhidharma,  or  the  Jdtakas  (cf.  also  Mori 
1983:  980).  Such  listings  appear  to  reflect  some  degree  of  specialization  and  need  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  atthakathikas  knew  only  the  commentaries  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  source  material  which 
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This  basic  pattern,  where  an  oral  performance  combines  a  fixed  part  (often  in  verse, 
but  at  times  also  in  prose)  with  a  commentary  that  is  of  a  more  fluctuating  nature  and 
allows  for  some  degree  of  improvisation  on  the  part  of  the  reciter,  seems  to  stretch  all 
the  way  from  Vedic  akhyana  to  the  modern  day  kavi  bana  in  Sri  Lanka.106 

A  reciter  would  know  which  parts  were  comments  made  by  himself,  but  once  the 
discourse  with  commentary  had  been  passed  on  to  his  disciples,  and  then  to  their  dis¬ 
ciples,  the  formerly  clear  distinction  between  what  was  originally  discourse  and  what 
commentary  may  not  always  have  remained  clear.  To  further  explore  this  possibility, 
let  me  turn  again  to  the  findings  of  modern  psychology  on  textual  memory. 

As  1  mentioned  above  in  relation  to  the  working  mechanics  of  textual  memory,  in¬ 
formation  to  be  remembered  is  stored  in  the  mind  together  with  inferences  made  by  the 
reader  or  listener.  The  problem  with  this  process  of  drawing  inferences  is  that  it  often 
takes  place  without  being  consciously  noticed.107  Inferences  are  stored  in  memory  to¬ 
gether  with  the  original  material  and  on  recall  one  is  at  times  unable  to  distinguish  bet¬ 
ween  what  was  originally  read  or  heard  and  what  was  only  inferred.108  That  is,  what  is 
remembered  is  a  mixture  of  the  original  data  and  the  elaborations  added  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent.109  This  leaves  considerable  room  for  the  influence  of  the  recipient’s  knowledge  and 
attitude  on  the  remembered  information.110 


the  commentaries  were  meant  to  explain.  In  fact,  much  of  the  commentaries  becomes  meaningful  only 
when  the  text  on  which  they  comment  is  also  known.  Moreover,  as  noted  by  Endo  2003b:  36,  the  com¬ 
mentaries  also  refer  to  akkharabhanakas,  vyanjanabhanakas,  vannabhanakas,  and  padabhanakas  (on 
which  cf.  also  Palihawadana  1997:  502),  which  he  explains  as  referring  to  reciters  that  specialize  in  pho¬ 
netics,  letters  (as  against  meaning),  praises,  and  in  syllables  or  sentences  respectively.  Similar  to  the 
case  of  the  atthakathikas,  it  would  not  seem  meaningful  to  assume  that  these  specialists  knew  only  pho¬ 
netics,  or  only  letters,  etc.  Clearly,  they  would  have  been  acquainted  with  the  texts  in  addition  to  being 
well  versed  in  the  particular  area  of  their  specialization,  cf.  also  ibid.  pp.  3-4. 

106  On  the  Vedic  akhyana  cf.,  e.g.,  Alsdorf  1974;  on  the  kavi  bana  cf.,  e.g.,  Mahinda  2003;  cf.  also  id. 
1998  on  the  ‘two-pulpit"  preaching  tradition  and  Schalk  1983:  87  on  the  ‘yugasana  bana’  in  Sri  Lanka. 
According  to  Kanno  2003:  302,  the  early  Chinese  commentaries  were  also  given  in  an  interlinear  form 
and  only  later  a  style  of  commentary  developed  that  was  more  independent  of  the  original  discourse;  cf. 
also  Mayer  2004:  167-168. 

107  Bransford  1973:  391  explains  that  “processes  of  making  inferences  ...  occur  quite  frequently  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  comprehending.  Generally,  we  may  not  be  aware  of  them”.  Eysenck  1992/2005:  377 
points  out  that  “it  is  so  natural  for  us  to  draw  inferences  that  we  are  often  unaware  that  we  are  doing 
so”. 

108  Harley  1995/1996:  234  explains  that  “inferences  are  confused  with  original  material  because  the  pro¬ 
positions  created  as  a  result  of  inferences  are  stored  along  with  explicitly  presented  propositions,  and 
the  two  sorts  of  propositions  are  indistinguishable”.  According  to  Rosenberg  1987:  83,  “inferences  are 
stored,  and  when  recalled,  often  mistaken  for  ...  the  original  sentence.  A  major  source  of  confusion  is 
people’s  inclination  to  integrate  new  information  ...  before  storing,  at  recall  it  is  often  difficult  to  re¬ 
member  which  pieces  of  information  were  acquired  when.  All  known  facts  regarding  a  single  entity  are 
clustered  around  a  ‘single  point’  and  that  organization  controls  recall”. 

109  Kintsch  1994:  732  explains  that  “the  mental  representation  of  a  text  contains  not  only  information  de¬ 
rived  from  the  text,  but  also  knowledge  elaborations  from  the  reader’s  long  term  memory”. 

110  Sanford  1994:  717  has  been  able  to  show  that  “if  a  text  statement  fits  well  with  a  piece  of  pre-estab- 
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Not  only  is  it  often  no  longer  possible,  on  recall,  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  origi¬ 
nal  data  and  what  has  only  been  imagined,111  but  memory  of  something  that  was  only 
imagined  may  end  up  being  so  vivid  that  it  is  taken  to  be  real  beyond  any  doubt. 1 12  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  one  ‘remembers’,  it  is  often  difficult,  at  times  even  impossible,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  original  from  the  inference. 

Now,  the  drawing  of  inferences  and  the  providing  of  additional  explanations  to  aid 
comprehension  is  precisely  the  task  of  the  commentaries.  To  judge  from  modern  re¬ 
search  findings  on  the  way  textual  memory  works,  it  could  easily  have  happened  that, 
during  oral  transmission,  material  of  a  commentarial  nature  was  confused  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  it  was  commenting.  In  what  follows,  1  survey  several  examples  that 
seem  to  testify  to  this  pattern. 

According  to  the  Ganakamoggallana-sutta  of  the  Majjima-nikaya,  the  advice  given 
by  the  Buddha  is  supreme  among  “teachings  of  today”.113  The  Pali  commentary  ex¬ 
plains  that  “teachings  of  today”  refers  to  the  six  heterodox  teachers  (i.e.,  Purana  Kas- 
sapa,  etc.).114  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  two  Chinese  parallels  to  the  Ganaka¬ 
moggallana-sutta  proclaims  that  the  Buddha’s  teaching  is  able  to  subdue  all  heterodox 
wanderers,115  thereby  expressing  an  understanding  that  corresponds  to  the  Pali  com¬ 
mentarial  gloss  and  thus  could  have  resulted  from  the  influence  of  a  similarly  worded 
ancient  Indian  commentary. 

The  Aggivacchagotta-sutta  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  reports  an  inquiry  by  the  wan¬ 
derer  Vacchagotta  about  the  destiny  of  a  Tathagata  after  death.116  A  Samyukta-agama 
parallel  to  this  discourse  speaks  instead  of  the  destiny  of  the  “self  of  beings”,  which 
does  not  fit  the  context.117  The  reference  to  the  self  of  beings  parallels  an  explanation 
found  in  the  Pali  commentarial  tradition,  which  glosses  occurrences  of  the  word  Tatha¬ 
gata  in  the  context  of  this  type  of  inquiry  as  referring  to  a  “living  being”.118  Thus,  the 
puzzling  reference  in  the  Chinese  version  could  be  due  to  the  influence  of  an  ancient 


lished  knowledge”  it  is  remembered  in  this  perspective  “even  if  there  are  details  of  a  local  nature  which 
are  inconsistent  with  that  interpretation”.  Thus,  “processing  in  the  service  of  cohesion  establishment  is 
both  selective  and  incomplete”. 

111  The  inability  to  distinguish  between  originally  perceived  information  and  mental  imaginations  has  been 
researched  by  Johnson  1979,  who  (p.  239)  indicates  that  a  confusion  between  original  data  and  mental 
imagination  appears  to  occur  more  easily  with  words  to  be  remembered  than  with  recalling  more  com¬ 
plex  phenomena  such  as  pictures. 

112  Roediger  1996:  85  notes  that  “subjects  apparently  experience  the  recollection  of  ...  events  that  never 
happened  as  quite  real,  as  real  as  the  recall  of  the  word  events  that  actually  had  occurred.  ‘False  memo¬ 
ries’  may  be  a  misnomer,  at  least  from  the  subject’s  viewpoint,  because  the  experience  of  recollecting 
the  critical  non-presented  words  appears  as  real  to  the  subjects  as  their  recollections  of  the  presented 
words”. 

113MN  107  at  MN  III  7,2:  bhoto  gotamassa  ovado  paramajjadhammesu;  cf.  also  above  p.  623. 

114  Ps  IV  70,18:  ajjadhamma  ndma  cha  sattharadhamma. 

115  MA  144  at  T  I  653c7:  tgfA; — and  T  70  at  T  I  876bl5:  tgj®— 

116  MN  72  at  MN  I  484,27;  cf.  also  above  p.  391. 

117  SA2  196  at  T  II  445al8. 

118  Sv  I  118,1,  Ps  III  141,21,  Spk  II  201,4,  and  Mp  IV  37,22. 
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Indian  commentarial  explanation  similar  to  what  is  now  preserved  in  the  Pali  commen¬ 
taries. 

Examples  of  what  could  be  the  influence  of  commentarial  exegesis  occur  not  only  in 
parallels  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya.  One  such  case  can  be  found  in  the  Dirgha-agama 
counterpart  to  the  Brahmajala-sutta  of  the  Digha-nikaya.  Both  versions  report  that  the 
Buddha  had  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  group  of  monks  had  been  having  a  discus¬ 
sion.  While  the  Digha-nikaya  simply  mentions  that,  when  the  Buddha  joined  the  monks, 
he  sat  down  and  asked  them  what  they  had  been  talking  about,119  the  commentary  clari¬ 
fies  that  he  asked  this  question  even  though  he  knew  what  their  discussion  had  been 
about.120  This  is  made  explicit  in  the  Dirgha-agama  discourse  itself,  which  indicates 
that  the  Buddha  inquired  from  the  monks  “knowingly”.121 

Another  example  can  be  found  in  relation  to  the  Kassapagotta-sutta  of  the  Samyutta- 
nikciya.  The  introductory  narration  of  the  Pali  version  of  this  discourse  reports  that  the 
monk  Kassapagotta  admonished  a  hunter.122  The  commentary  then  furnishes  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  that  the  person  in  question  was  a  deer  hunter.123  The  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  in  versions  of  this  discourse  found  in  the  two  Samyukta-agama  translations  go  a 
step  further,  since  they  describe  that  the  hunter  was  actually  setting  up  a  trap  to  catch 
deer  on  that  occasion.124 

The  above  examples  suggest  that  during  the  process  of  oral  transmission  a  commen¬ 
tarial  gloss,  being  itself  probably  part  of  a  body  of  widely  accepted  popular  interpre¬ 
tation,  could  become  part  of  the  discourse  itself. 

This  hypothesis  would  also  fit  the  finding  of  a  mixture  of  two  different  textual  styles 
in  works  such  as  the  Divyavadana,  the  Lalitavistara,  and  the  Mahdvastu.  These  two 
textual  styles  comprise  an  “old  style”,  similar  to  the  Pali  discourses,  and  a  “new  style”, 
more  akin  in  form  and  content  to  later  works  and  the  Pali  commentaries.125  Instances  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  styles  could  well  be  the  result  of  combining  earlier  texts  with  elabo¬ 
rations  of  an  originally  commentarial  nature.126 


119  DN  1  at  DN  I  2,23:  nisajja  kho  bhagava  bhikkhu  amantesi. 

120  Sv  I  49,18:  evam  nisinno  puna  jananto  yeva  kathdsamutthapanattham  bhikkhu  pucchi. 

121  DA  21  at  T  I  88b29: 

122  SN  9.3  at  SN  I  198,22:  tena  kho  panel  samayena  ayasma  kassapagotto  divaviharagato  annataram  che- 
tam  ovadati  (Ce-SN  I  354,17:  cetam).  this  case  has  already  been  noted  by  Wen  2006:  17. 

123  Spk  I  289,29:  chetan  ti  ekam  migaluddakam. 

124  SA  1339  at  T  II  369bl9:  J^R  HBf 

«WSfStS}&  SA2  359  at  T  II  491a27:  RBf 

125  Oldenberg  1898:  672  (northern  Buddhist  texts  in  general),  Oldenberg  1912b:  156  ( Divyavadana ), 
Oldenberg  1882:  114  ( Lalitavistara ,  cf.  also  de  Jong  1997/1998:  249),  Oldenberg  1912a:  141  ( Ma¬ 
hdvastu ).  Von  Simson  1985:  81  comments  that  this  pattern  is  probably  of  general  relevance  and  not 
limited  to  the  texts  examined  by  Oldenberg. 

126  Von  Simson  1965:  130,  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  Pali  and  Sanskrit  discourse  ma¬ 
terial,  notes  that  material  that  is  found  additionally  in  the  Sanskrit  version  often  appears  to  stem  from  a 
commentary  that  has  become  part  of  the  transmitted  text  (“zahlreiche  Zusatze  der  Sanskritversion  ... 
scheinen  geradezu  aus  der  fortlaufenden  Kommentierung  des  iiberlieferten  Textes  in  diesen  selbst  ein- 
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The  same  explanatory  model  would  also  be  applicable  to  an  instance  where  the  school 
affiliation  of  the  reciters  appears  to  have  influenced  the  wording  of  a  discourse,  namely 
the  case  of  the  Madhyama-agama  parallel  to  the  Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta. 

Unlike  its  Pali  counterpart,  the  Madhyama-agama  discourse  qualifies  sense-organs  of 
the  past  as  “truly”  existent,127  which  appears  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Sarvastivada 
tenet  that  past  and  future  phenomena  truly  exist.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  sense-organs  of 
the  future,  the  same  Madhyama-agama  discourse  does  not  employ  this  qualification.  If 
the  application  of  the  qualification  to  be  “truly”  existent  had  been  the  outcome  of  con¬ 
scious  editing,  the  same  qualification  would  also  have  been  applied  to  the  future  case. 
The  same  would  hold  true  if  this  qualification  was  part  of  a  gloss  added  at  the  time  of 
translation,  since  once  the  translators  had  decided  to  incorporate  this  gloss,  they  would 
have  naturally  applied  it  to  the  future  as  well. 

Hence,  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Madhyama-dga- 
ma  presentation  is  that  the  qualification  “truly”  is  the  outcome  of  a  somewhat  acciden¬ 
tal  type  of  change.  Perhaps  a  Sarvastivada  commentary  on  the  true  existence  of  sense- 
organs  in  past  and  future  times  arose  alongside  the  discourse,  a  portion  of  which  then 
became  part  of  the  discourse  during  the  process  of  transmission. 

Now,  of  the  various  commentaries  on  the  early  discourses  that  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tant  in  India,  with  minor  exceptions  only  those  of  the  Theravada  tradition  have  been 
preserved  fully.  For  this  reason,  parallelism  between  a  particular  discourse  version  and 
a  commentary  from  a  different  tradition  can  be  easily  documented  only  in  cases  where 
a  Chinese  Agama  discourse  parallels  a  Pali  commentarial  passage. 

However,  the  hypothesis  that  during  the  process  of  oral  transmission  commentarial 
material  could  become  part  of  a  discourse  would  also  explain  some  passages  in  Majjhi- 
ma-nikaya  discourses,  even  without  having  direct  access  to  the  commentaries  on  the 
respective  parallel  versions.128 

One  example  is  the  long  exposition  of  various  aspects  of  the  Buddhist  path  given  in 
the  Mahasakuludayi-sutta,  an  exposition  that  is  missing  from  its  Chinese  parallel.129 
Both  discourses  refer  to  the  path  to  liberation,  which  may  have  led  to  the  arising  of  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  all  the  other  aspects  of  the  path  in  the  form  of  a  commen¬ 
tary  that  then  made  its  way  into  the  Pali  discourse. 

Another  example  is  the  exposition  of  the  supramundane  path  factors  found  in  the 
Mahacattansaka-sutta.13 0  Although  the  parallel  versions  do  not  have  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion,  an  otherwise  unrelated  discourse  in  the  Samyukta-agama  also  presents  the  path 
factors  in  supramundane  perspective.131  Hence,  the  Mahacattansaka-sutta  and  the 


gedmngen  zu  sein”).  In  a  similar  vein,  Adikaram  1946/1994:  34-35  and  38-39  suggests  several  stanzas 
now  found  in  the  Buddhavamsa  may  stem  from  a  commentary  on  this  work. 

127  MA  165  at  T  I  697c20,  cf.  above  p.  762. 

128  For  an  example  involving  two  Pali  discourses  cf.  above  p.  90  note  328. 

129  MN  77  at  MN  II  11,3;  cf.  also  above  p.  423. 

130  E.g.,  MN  117  at  MN  III  72,18  (supramundane  right  view);  cf.  also  above  p.  660. 

131  SA  785  at  T  II  203a21;  cf.  also  SA  789  at  T  II  204cl8,  for  a  translation  of  both  cf.  Analayo  2010i. 
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Samyukta-agama  discourse  appear  to  have  both  been  influenced  by  similar  elabora¬ 
tions  on  the  path  factors  in  the  style  of  the  emerging  Abhidharma,  which  may  well 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  commenting  on  the  discourse. 

A  similar  pattern  could  also  be  responsible  for  the  additional  description  of  various 
ways  of  purifying  a  monk’s  alms  food  given  in  the  Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta,  which 
is  absent  from  its  Scimyukta-dgama  parallel.132  Here,  too,  it  seems  that,  what  may  origi¬ 
nally  have  been  a  commentarial  gloss,  giving  additional  information  on  how  a  monk 
may  purify  his  alms  food,  eventually  became  part  of  the  discourse. 

Not  only  certain  words  or  parts  of  a  discourse,  but  at  times  entire  prose  sections  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  later  additions  of  a  commentarial  nature.  This  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  Uddna  collection,  whose  verses  are  embedded  in  prose  narrations  that  often  appear 
to  have  been  added  at  a  later  time.13’  In  contrast,  most  of  the  Uddna  collections  pre¬ 
served  in  other  traditions  are  entirely  in  verse,  giving  the  impression  that,  in  these  tra¬ 
ditions,  whatever  narrations  would  have  accompanied  the  verses  in  an  actual  perform¬ 
ance  situation  were  still  considered  commentarial.134 

Another  instance  of  the  same  pattern  is  the  Atthaka-vagga  of  the  Sutta-nipdta.  In  this 
case,  it  is  the  Pali  version  that  has  only  verses,  whereas  background  stories,  such  as  the 
tale  of  the  murder  of  Sundarl,  are  found  in  the  Pali  commentary.  The  Chinese  translation 
of  the  Atthaka-vagga,  however,  combines  verse  with  prose  narrations  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  Pali  commentary.135  Thus,  its  version  of  the  tale  of  Sundarl  has  become  part 
of  the  discourse  itself,136  a  status  this  tale  has  also  acquired  in  the  Pali  Uddna  collection. 137 

In  sum,  the  actual  performance  situation  of  the  early  Buddhist  oral  reciters,  when 
teaching  a  diverse  audience,  would  often  have  demanded  the  employment  of  commen¬ 
tarial  explanations  alongside  the  recited  material,  explanations  that  in  the  course  of 
transmission  at  times  appear  to  have  become  part  of  the  source  material  itself. 

Notably,  differences  between  parallel  versions  tend  to  affect  more  often  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  text,  which  are  the  parts  that  were  more  prominently  “commentarial” 


132  MN  151  at  MN  III  295,13;  cf.  also  above  p.  848. 

133  This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by,  e.g.,  Abeynayake  1984:  66,  Ireland  1990b:  7,  Lamotte  1968:  465, 
Nakamura  1980/1999:  43,  Norman  1983a:  61,  Pande  1957:  72,  Seidenstiicker  1920:  xvi,  von  Hiniiber 
1996/1997:  46,  Winternitz  1920/1968:  67,  and  Woodward  1935:  v.  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
relationship  between  prose  and  verse  in  the  Uddna  cf.  Analayo  2009e. 

134  For  a  survey  of  the  different  Uddna  collections  cf.  Analayo  2008i. 

135  These  instances  corroborate  a  pattern  described  by  Norman  1980:  179,  who  suggests  that  “when  the 
Buddhist  sects  began  to  separate  they  already  had  a  commentarial  tradition  together  with  their  canoni¬ 
cal  texts,  but  ...  what  some  regarded  as  canonical  others  kept  as  commentarial,  and  vice  versa”.  The 
same  pattern  can  also  be  found  in  Vinaya  texts,  where  Shih  2008:  93,  based  on  a  case  study  of  one 
particular  regulation,  reports  that  “discussions  contained  in  the  Chinese  canonical  texts  appear  not  in 
the  Pali  canon,  but  in  its  post-canonical  commentaries”. 

136  Pj  II  518,16,  commenting  on  Sn  780-787,  with  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  T  198  at  T  IV  176c3  (trans¬ 
lated  in  Bapat  1945:  156-158);  Baums  2009:  39  notes  that  the  Sanskrit  Arthavargvydni  Sutrani  also 
incorporate  the  background  stories,  similar  to  the  Chinese  version. 

137  Ud  4.8  at  Ud  43,22. 
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and  thus  more  directly  open  to  the  influence  of  the  reciters.138  In  contrast,  what  would 
have  been  considered  by  the  reciters  to  be  the  word  of  the  Buddha  appears  to  have  been 
more  resistant  to  change.139 


138  The  lack  of  concern  for  accuracy  in  narrative  passages  finds  its  perhaps  most  explicit  expression  in  a 
passage  in  the  Mahasanghika  and  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinayas,  which  instruct  that  if  a  monk  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  location  of  a  discourse,  he  should  allocate  the  discourse  to  SavatthI  or  another  of  the  main 
places  where  the  Buddha  frequently  stayed,  cf.  T  1425  at  T  XXII  497a6  and  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  328c  15 
and  T  XXIV  575b29;  for  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Tibetan  (Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya ,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  discussion,  cf.  Schopen  1997/2004:  395-407;  cf.  also  id.  1998/2004:  283  note  59.  This  in¬ 
struction  is  also  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  Ekottarika-agama ,  T  II  550bl3;  cf.  also  the  jp) jljXjj 
fjgltf,  T  1507  at  T  XXV  33bl9.  Regarding  such  instructions,  Scharfe  2002:  25  note  93  comments  that  “it 
is  worth  noting  that  no  such  ‘creativeness’  was  allowed  where  the  contents  of  the  lesson  is  concerned”. 
The  lack  of  concern  for  ‘historical"  details  evident  in  these  instructions  does  indeed  contrast  with  the 
much  greater  care  with  which  the  doctrinal  teachings  in  the  discourses  are  transmitted.  As  Cousins 
1983:  5  notes,  between  the  various  versions  of  a  discourse  “divergences  are  typically  greatest  in  matters 
of  little  importance  -  such  ...  as  the  locations  of  suttas”  (cf.  also  Lenz  2003:  17,  who  notes  that  “in  com¬ 
parative  studies  of  sutra  and  vinaya  texts  ...  material  is  found  to  vary  marginally  in  terms  of  content,  but 
widely  in  ordering  and  arrangement”).  Carrithers  1983a:  9  notes  that  “the  ancient  Indians  ...  were  very 
little  interested  in  chronology  but  much  exercised  over  philosophy.  Hence  we  are  in  the  paradoxical 
situation  of  having  a  better  idea  of  what  the  Buddha  thought  than  of  what  century  he  lived  in”.  Coward 
1986:  305  comments  that  “the  early  Buddhists  shared  ...  the  Indian  indifference  to  historical  details. 
Historical  events  surrounding  a  text  are  judged  to  be  unimportant  in  relation  to  the  unchanging  truth  the 
text  contains”.  De  Jong  1979b:  142  notes  that  the  information  on  the  location  of  a  discourse  is  consid¬ 
erably  less  well  established  in  the  tradition  than  the  text  itself  (“par  rapport  au  nidana,  l’exposition  du 
lieu  de  Taction,  la  tradition  est  souvent  beaucoup  rnoins  bien  etablie  que  par  rapport  au  texte  meme”). 
Gokhale  1994/2001f:  1  notes  that  “the  Buddha  does  not  indulge  in  ‘low’  talk  ( tiracchanakathd  -  liter¬ 
ally  animal  talk)  ...  [such  as]  tales  of  kings  and  their  high  ministers,  armies  and  wars  ...  now  precisely 
these  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  chronicles  of  history  are  made”,  which  makes  it  only  natural  that  the 
early  Buddhist  tradition  was  not  too  concerned  about  ‘historical  facts’.  Gombrich  1990b:  22  comments 
that  “from  the  religious  point  of  view  this  is  perfectly  understandable:  the  narrative  framework  of  the 
sayings  is  not  relevant  to  salvation”.  According  to  Pollock  1989:  610,  behind  the  ancient  Indian  attitude 
towards  historical  details  stands  “a  model  of  ‘truth’  that  accorded  history  no  epistemological  value  or 
social  significance”.  Rhys  Davids  1899:  207  notes  that  “the  doctrine  taught  loomed  so  much  larger  than 
anything  else”,  as  the  monks  responsible  for  the  texts  were  “necessarily  more  concerned  with  that,  than 
with  any  historical  accuracy  in  the  details  of  the  story”.  Williams  1970:  166-167  points  out  that  “the 
oral  transmission  of  teaching  is  generally  more  conservative  than  that  of  narrative  material”  so  that  “it 
is  likely  that  the  teaching  is  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  oldest  tradition  than  the  narrative”.  In  fact, 
the  introductory  section  of  a  discourse,  which  specifies  the  location,  etc.,  is  clearly  of  a  more  commen- 
tarial  nature  than  the  main  body  of  the  discourse  itself,  since  this  is  material  that  was  added  by  the  re¬ 
citers. 

139  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  cf.  above  p.  502  note  303,  von  Simson  1977:  484  found  that  in  the  Sarvastivada 
tradition  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  replace  phrases  of  the  type  yena  ...  tenopasamkrantah  with  yena  ... 
tenopajagdma.  Yet,  in  places  where  this  expression  is  used  in  direct  speech  by  the  Buddha  (i.e.,  the  Bud¬ 
dha  reports  how  someone  came  to  see  him)  the  old  form  remains.  Von  Simson  concludes  that  this  shows 
the  respect  the  reciters  had  for  what  they  perceived  as  the  word  of  the  Buddha,  which  was  kept  in  the  old 
form,  while  parts  of  the  discourses  not  held  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Buddha  could  more  easily  be 
changed. 
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Summing  up  the  main  points  of  this  part  of  the  present  chapter: 

oral  recitation  of  a  discourse  for  teaching  puiposes  would  have  required  explana¬ 
tory  comments; 

modern  research  on  textual  memory  shows  that  such  explanations  could  in  the 
course  of  time  be  mistaken  as  having  been  part  of  the  original; 
the  result  of  such  confusion  of  sources  can  be  seen  in  instances  where  canonical 
versions  of  a  discourse  appear  to  have  incorporated  material  that  could  have 
originally  been  a  commentarial  type  of  explanation. 

Bringing  together  the  different  strands  of  my  exploration  in  this  final  chapter  of  my 
study  of  the  Mcijjhima-nikdya,  the  overall  picture  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  early 
Buddhist  oral  transmission  went  through  a  gradual  development,  which  led  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  found  between  parallel  versions.140  This  much  is  fully  in  line  with  what  is  only 
natural  for  orally  transmitted  material.  Radical  changes  would  in  fact  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  implement  practically,  since  this  would  have  required  influencing  an  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  passed  on  communally  by  groups  of  reciters  spread  out  over  various  parts  of  India.141 

Such  gradual  change,  reflecting  changing  circumstances  and  times,  would  have  been 
nearly  inevitable,  given  the  nature  of  human  memory  and  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  early  Buddhist  oral  transmission.  Instances  of  change  would  at  first  probably  have 
manifested  in  explanations  given  alongside  the  recital  of  a  discourse.142  Over  time,  such 
a  commentary  could  then  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  oral  tradition  of  the  dis¬ 
course  to  which  it  belonged  that  sections  of  it  ended  up  becoming  part  of  the  discourse 
itself. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  early  Buddhist  monastics  towards  an  increasingly  seden¬ 
tary  life  style  would  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  local  reciter  groups,  who 
would  have  learned  and  then  recited  the  discourses  in  the  way  their  particular  teacher 
remembered  them.143  Other  reciters,  who  lived  a  more  migratory  life  style  and  thus  be- 

140  Gombrich  1990b:  26  suggests  that  “changes  must  have  been  mostly  unintentional,  due  to  lapses  of 
memory  and  to  the  contamination  of  texts  as  someone’s  memory  slipped  from  one  text  to  another”, 
whereas  “any  text  which  ...  introduces  something  which  is  palpably  new  has  no  chance  of  survival”.  In 
a  similar  vein,  Norman  1997:  92  clarifies  that  “there  was  no  way  of  inserting  an  entirely  new  sutta  into 
a  nikaya  unless  the  bhanakas  of  the  nikaya  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  it  ...  nor  would  it  be  possible 
...  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  writing,  as  long  as  the  bhdnaka  tradition  continued  alongside 
writing”.  Scharfe  2002:  36  notes  that  “traditional  Buddhist  texts  were  handed  down  orally  and  their  va¬ 
lidity  and  correctness  were  constantly  reaffirmed  by  group  recitation  of  the  monks;  making  additions  to 
the  canon  ...  difficult  if  not  impossible”. 

141  Gombrich  2003:  9  comments  on  the  Buddhist  canon  that  “it  is  inconceivable  that  this  large  body  of  ma¬ 
terial  could  have  been  composed  and  agreed  on  as  authentic  once  Buddhism  had  spread  over  a  large 
geographical  area,  as  we  know  it  did  under  the  emperor  Asoka.  The  common  textual  heritage  must 
therefore  date  back  to  within  about  150  years  of  the  Buddha's  death”. 

143  By  the  time  of  the  Visuddhimagga,  the  commentaries  were  perceived  as  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
transmission  that  even  a  monk  who  knew  the  Tripitaka  was  apparently  not  allowed  to  deliver  teachings 
until  he  had  also  studied  the  commentaries,  cf.  Vism  96,8. 

143  The  (Mula-)sarvastivada  Vinaya,  T  1451  at  T  XXIV  409c26,  reports  an  occasion  when  Ananda  corrected 
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came  exposed  to  various  reciter  lineages  from  different  localities,  would  then  have  come 
across  recitations  of  the  same  discourses  with  several  variations. 

An  overall  survey  of  the  situation  in  ancient  India  at  any  given  point  in  time  would 
probably  have  shown  a  considerable  degree  of  heterogeneity,  as  is  typical  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  in  general. 144 

Discourses  would  have  been  recited  with  variations,  with  one  detail  becoming  lost 
here  and  another  detail  being  corrected  there  during  a  communal  recitation,  etc.145  With 
increasing  geographical  separation,  the  variations  to  be  found  would  have  increased 
correspondingly. 


a  monk  who  was  reciting  a  verse  wrongly.  When  this  monk  reported  the  matter  to  his  teacher,  he  was 
told  to  continue  reciting  as  he  had  learned  it  and  not  to  worry  about  what  Ananda  said  (cf.  also  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  tale  in  Xuanzang's  (  AS©  travel  records,  T  2087  at  T  LI  909cl4,  translated  in  Beal  1884/ 
2001b:  76,  in  T  2006  at  T  XL VIII  305al8,  T  2035  at  T  XLIX  171al8,  T  2058  at  T  L  302c2,  T  2078  at  T 
LI  720al6,  and  in  Bu  ston’s  “History  of  Buddhism”  in  Obermiller  1932/1986:  87;  cf.  also  the  comments 
on  this  incident  by  Brough  1962/2001:  45-48).  This  tale,  whatever  its  historical  accuracy,  shows  that 
variations  were  seen  as  being  easily  perpetuated  because  of  the  typical  Indian  respect  for  one’s  teacher. 

144  Cf.  Vansina  1985:  161.  In  the  case  of  the  early  Buddhist  oral  tradition.  Davidson  1990/1992:  293  sug¬ 
gests  that  such  heterogeneity  was  probably  characteristic  of  the  situation  from  its  very  outset,  as  “dur¬ 
ing  the  more  than  forty  years  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  career,  there  were  many  monks  acting  as  au¬ 
thoritative  teachers  of  the  doctrine  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  and  its  border  areas.  They 
would  cross  paths  with  the  master  from  time  to  time  and  receive  new  information  as  his  doctrine  and 
teaching  style  developed.  They  would  also  receive  new  information  from  one  another  during  the  fort¬ 
nightly  congregations,  the  summer  rains  retreats,  and  whenever  they  met  as  their  mendicant  paths 
crossed.  After  forty  years  of  their  obtaining  new  information  through  such  contact,  we  may  be  certain 
that,  by  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  the  process  of  receiving  new  ‘teachings  of  the  teacher"  (sastuh  sasa- 
nam)  had  become  a  well-accepted  practice.  The  network  of  instruction  was  thus  established,  and  doubt¬ 
less  most  of  the  monks  realized  that  much  of  what  the  Buddha  had  said  during  his  lengthy  career  re¬ 
mained  unknown  to  them  personally.  They  therefore  kept  the  network  alive  to  obtain  instruction  com¬ 
mitted  to  other  bhiksus.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  continuing  cross-fertilization  of 
scripture  and  doctrine  which  was  the  hallmark  of  Indian  Buddhism”.  Cox  2004b:  502  points  out  that  an 
explicit  reference  to  such  heterogeneity  can  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  first  sangTti,  according  to 
which  “Purana  rejected  the  consensual  understanding  of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  and  preferred  instead  to 
transmit  it  as  Purana  himself  had  heard  it”;  cf.  also  Seidenstiicker  1913:  77-78.  As  Bechert  1973:  7 
notes,  this  episode  points  to  the  existence  of  “an  historical  kernel  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  First 
Buddhist  Council”.  Ray  1985:  154-155  sums  up  that,  “given  the  Buddha’s  ...  approach  to  the  question 
of  religious  authority,  the  extensiveness  of  his  own  teaching  [and]  the  considerable  geographical  extent 
of  Buddhism  at  the  time  of  his  death  ...  uniformity  in  determination  of  buddha-vacana  and  of  the  canon 
was  virtually  ruled  out”. 

145  Allon  1997a:  366  points  out  that,  although  “communal  or  group  recitation  ...  requires  fixed  wording”, 
“there  is,  however,  scope  for  considerable  change  to  occur  within  a  tradition  of  the  transmission  of 
fixed,  memorized  text.  Monks  were  ...  living  in  remote  regions  ...  a  dominant,  centralised  authority 
seems  to  have  been  absent.  Accuracy  in  the  transmission  of  a  fixed  text  would  have  depended  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  number  of  monks  available  to  reinforce  the  ‘correct’  version  and  on  the  authority  of  the 
teacher.  And  surely  what  the  teacher  taught,  his  pupils  would  have  taken  as  authoritative.  Differences 
in  the  order  in  which  certain  episodes  or  events  occur  within  different  versions  of  the  same  text  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  included  could  occur  under  such  circumstances,  as  could  differences  in  wording 
generally”. 
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Eventually  whole  discourses  would  probably  have  been  lost  in  some  parts  of  India 
and  only  been  preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Out  of  the  range  of  lineages  of 
the  early  Buddhist  oral  transmission  that  would  have  been  in  existence  at  any  given 
time,  those  versions  that  were  eventually  preserved  for  posterity  reflect  those  peculiar 
eiTors  and  omissions  or  additions  that  had  occurred  in  their  particular  line  of  transmis¬ 
sion. 

Once  the  dynamics  of  oral  transmission  and  the  limitations  of  human  memory  are 
taken  into  account,  it  becomes  clear  why  the  discourses  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  and 
their  parallels  exhibit  numerous  differences  in  details  alongside  considerable  agree¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  essential  teachings.  In  this  way,  my  research  confirms  that  these 
discourses  are  indeed  the  final  products  of  a  genuine  oral  transmission,  with  all  its  vi¬ 
cissitudes,  but  also  with  all  its  strengths.146 

My  comparative  study  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  also  shows  that  it  would  be 
a  gross  oversimplification  if  one  were  to  side  with  one  particular  tradition  as  the  more 
authentic  one.147  Nothing  short  of  a  detailed  examination  of  each  individual  text  in  the 
light  of  all  of  its  extant  parallels  can  lead  to  a  proper  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  a 
particular  passage  or  statement  and  of  its  significance  within  the  overall  picture  of 
early  Buddhist  thought,  in  as  much  as  this  has  been  preserved  in  textual  records. 


I4<’  Bareau  1974b:  277-280  explains  that  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  early  monks  to  introduce  a  change 
in  the  teaching  arose  at  a  time  when  scholarship  was  aware  only  of  the  Pali  canon,  whereas  compara¬ 
tive  studies  of  the  parallel  material  preserved  in  Chinese,  Pali,  and  Sanskrit  show  that  this  hypothesis  is 
not  convincing.  He  also  notes  that  it  is  not  only  inconceivable  that  the  first  generation  of  disciples  con¬ 
sciously  altered  the  teachings,  but  also  that  during  the  later  stages  of  Buddhist  history,  which  saw  end¬ 
less  time  spent  in  discussion  on  minor  points  of  Buddhist  doctrine  among  the  different  schools,  such  a 
move  would  most  certainly  have  been  criticized,  if  it  had  ever  taken  place.  He  concludes  that  the  Bud¬ 
dhism  lived  and  preached  by  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples  is.  in  its  main  lines,  what  we  find  in  the  early 
canonical  texts  preserved  in  Chinese,  Pali  or  Sanskrit  (“le  Bouddhisme  vecu  et  preche  par  le  Buddha  et 
ses  premiers  disciples  est  done  bien.  dans  se  grandes  lignes  tout  au  moins,  celui  que  nous  trouvons 
decrit  et  enseigne  dans  les  textes  canoniques  antiques  qui  nous  sont  parvenue  en  Sanskrit,  en  pali  ou  en 
traduction  chinoise”).  Oldenberg  1898:  674-675  asks  where  to  find  the  redactors  and  shrewd  forgers 
that  would  have  been  able  to  undertake  such  a  task  without  betraying  themselves  a  hundred  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  (“aber  wo  gab  es  denn  die  raffinierten  Falscher,  wo  gab  es  die  Redaktoren  ...  dass  sie  einer 
solchen  Arbeit  gewachsen  gewesen  waren,  ohne  sich  hundert-  und  tausendmal  zu  verraten!”).  He  main¬ 
tains  that  what  we  find  in  the  Buddhist  texts  has  grown  out  of  itself,  out  of  its  own  roots,  rather  than 
being  a  secondary  redesign  of  a  literature  that  originally  could  have  been  of  a  completely  different  ap¬ 
pearance  (“was  wir  hier  vor  uns  haben.  ist  so,  wie  wir  es  sehen.  aus  sich  selbst,  aus  seinen  eigenen 
Wurzeln  erwachsen;  es  ist  nicht  eine  sekundare  ...  Umgestaltung  einer  Literatur,  welche  urspriinglich 
ein  ganz  anderes  Aussehen  gezeigt  haben  konnte”). 

147  Norman  1984/1992:  41  comments  that  “there  is  no  consistent  pattern  of  superiority  in  the  Pali  version. 
Sometimes  the  details  of  one  version  may  be  preferable,  but  never  consistently  so,  and  if  we  are  trying 
to  establish  the  ‘original’  form  of  the  text,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  all  versions  known  to  us”. 
He  concludes  (p.  44)  that  “all  schools  inherited  an  authoritative  series  of  texts”  and  as  “the  other  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  shown,  for  the  most  part,  to  agree  with  the  Pali  tradition  ...  by  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  form  which  the  Buddhist  texts  had  before  the  schisms,  they  have  reinforced  the  authority  of  the  Pali 
tradition  and  supported  its  claim  to  be  authentic”. 
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At  the  same  time,  rather  than  giving  us  a  completely  new  picture  of  early  Buddhism, 
what  my  comparative  study  of  the  parallels  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  yields  is 
a  reconfirmation  of  the  essentials,148  with  occasional  divergence  in  details. 


148  According  to  Lamotte  1958/1988:  639,  “in  order  to  appreciate  early  Buddhism,  the  only  valid  evidence 
-  or  indication  -  which  we  possess  is  the  basic  agreement  between  the  Nikayas  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Agamas  on  the  other.  This  evidence  or  indication  carries  more  weight  than  academic  hypotheses  put 
forward  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  centuries’-  (Lamotte  1958:  708:  “pour  apprecier  le  bouddhisme 
primitif,  le  seul  temoignage  -  ou  indice  -  valable  dont  nous  disposions  est  T  accord  foncier  entre  Nikaya 
d’une  part  et  Agama  de  l’autre.  Ce  temoignage  ou  cet  indice  a  plus  de  poids  que  des  hypotheses  savantes 
echafaudees  a  vingt-cinq  siecles  de  distance”). 


Abbreviations1 


Abhidh-k 

Abhidharmakosabhasya 

Abhidh-k-t 

Abhidharmakosa-updyikd-ndma-tTkd 

Abhidhan 

AbhidhanappadTpika-tTka 

AN 

Anguttara-nikaya 

Ap 

Apciddna 

Ap-a 

Apaddna-atthakathci 

As 

AtthasalinT 

Avs 

Avaddnasdtakci 

Bc 

Burmese  edition 

BHSD 

Buddhist  Hybrid  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  cf.  Edgerton  1953/1998b 

Bv 

Buddhavamsa 

Ce 

Ceylonese  edition 

Cp 

Cariycipitaka 

CPD 

Critical  Pali  Dictionary,  cf.  Trenckner  1924,  1960,  and  1992 

D 

Derge  edition 

DA 

Dirghci-dgama  (T  1) 

DA  (Skt) 

Dirglm-dgama  Sanskrit  fragments 

Dhp 

Dhammapada 

Dhp-a 

Dhammapada-atthakathd 

Dhs 

DhammasanganT 

Dip 

Dlpavamsa 

DN 

DTgha-nikdya 

DP 

Dictionary  of  Pali,  cf.  Cone  2001 

EA 

Ekottarika-dgcima  (T  125) 

EA2 

Ekottarika-agama  (partial,  T  150A) 

ed. 

edited/edition 

Ee 

PTS  edition 

It 

Itivuttaka 

It-a 

Itivuttaka-  atth  a  kci  thd 

Ja 

Jditaka 

Kkh-pt 

Kankhavitarani-purdna-tika 

Khp 

Kh  uddakapdtha 

Kv 

Kathavatthu 

Kv-a 

Kathavatthu-atthakatha 

mA 

Madhyama-dgama  (T  26) 

Mhb 

Mahdbhdrata 

1  I  mostly  follow  the  abbreviations  for  Buddhist  literature  suggested  by  Bechert  1990. 
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Mhv 

Mil 

MN 

Mp 

Mp-t 

MW 

Nett 

NiddI 

Nidd-a 

P- 

Pads 

PED 

Pet 

Pj 

Pp 

Ppk-a 

Ps 

Ps-pt 

Q 

rev. 

Se 

SA 

SA2 

SA3 

Sadd 

Sanghabh 

SHT 

STlkkh-abh-t 
Skt 
Sn 
Sn  p. 

SN 

SN2 1 

Sp 

Sp-t 

Spk 

Spk-pt 

SSG 

Sv 

T 

Th 

Th-a 


Mahavamsa 
Milindapanha 
Mci jjh  ima-ni  kciya 
ManorathapuranT 
Saratthamanjusa 

Sanskrit  English  Dictionary,  cf.  Monier-Williams  1899/1999 

Nettipakarana 

Mahaniddesa 

Mahaniddesa-atthakatha 

page 

Patisambhidamagga 

Pali  English  Dictionary,  cf.  Rhys  Davids  1921/1993 

Petakopadesa 

Paramatthajotika 

Puggalapannatti 

Pahcappakarana-atthakatha 

PapahcasudanT 

Papancasudani-puranatika 

Qian-long  (‘Peking’)  edition 

revised 

Siamese  edition 
Samyukta-agama  (T  99) 

Samyukta-agama  (partial,  T  100) 

Scimyukta-agama  (partial,  T  101) 

Saddanlti 

Sanghabhedavastu 

Sanskrithandschriften  aus  den  Turfanfunden 

STlakkhandhavagga-abhinavatTka 

Sanskrit 

Sutta-nipata  (quoted  by  verse  number) 

Sutta-nipcita  (quoted  by  page  number) 

Samyutta-nikaya 

Sagdtha-vagga  of  SN,  new  Ee  ed.  by  Somaratne  (1998) 

Samantapasadika 

SaratthadTpanT 

Saratthappakasim 

SdratthappakasinT-puranatlka 

Sravakabhumi  Study  Group 

Sumangalavildsinl 

Taisho  edition 

Theragatha 

Theragcitha-atthakathci 
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ThI 

Therigatha 

ThI-a 

TherTgatha- citth  a  kci  tha 

trsl. 

translation/translated 

Ud 

Udana 

Ud-a 

ParamatthadTpani 

UvViv 

Udanavargavivarana 

Vibh 

Vibhanga 

Vibh-a 

Sammohavinodani 

Vibh-mt 

Vibhanga-mulatTka 

Vin 

Vinayapitaka 

Vism 

Visuddhimagga 

Vism-mht 

Paramatthamanjusa 

vol. 

volume 

Vv 

Vimanavatthu 

Vv-a 

Vimdnavatthu-atthakathd 
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Primary  sources  referred  to  by  way  of  abbreviation  are  based  on  the  following  edi¬ 
tions:2 

AN:  PTS  edition  of  the  Ahguttara  Nikdya,  vol.  1  ed.  R.  Moms,  rev.  A.K.  Warder  1885/ 
1989,  vol.  II  ed.  R.  Morris  1888/1995,  vol.  Ill  ed.  E.  Hardy  1897/1994,  vol.  IV 
ed.  E.  Hardy  1899/1979,  vol.  V  ed.  E.  Hardy  1900/1979. 

Ap:  PTS  edition  of  the  Apadana,  vol.  I  ed.  M.E.  Lilley  1925/2000,  vol.  11  ed.  id.  1927/ 
2000. 

As:  PTS  edition  of  the  AtthasalinT,  ed.  E.  Muller  1897/1979. 

Bc:  Chattha  Sangayana  Tipitaka  edition,  Myanmar  2004  (reprint). 

Ce:  Buddha  Jayanti  Tipitaka  edition,  Sri  Lanka  1962/2001. 

Cp:  PTS  edition  of  the  Cariyapitaka,  ed.  N.A.  Jayawickrama  1974. 

D:  Derge  Edition  of  the  Tibetan  Tripitaka,  published  by  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  Resource 
Center  2002  (based  on  a  scanning  of  the  photomechanical  reprint  of  the  parphud 
printing  published  in  Delhi  by  Karmapae  chodhey  gyalwae  sungrab  partun  khang). 

Dhp:  PTS  edition  of  the  Dhammapada,  ed.  O.  von  Hiniiber  and  K.R.  Norman  1994. 

Dhp-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Dhammapada-atthakatha,  vol.  1  ed.  H.C.  Norman  1906/ 
1970,  vol.  II  ed.  id.  1906/1970,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1906/1970,  vol.  IV  ed.  id.  1906/ 
1970. 

Dhs:  PTS  edition  of  the  DhammasanganT,  ed.  E.  Muller  1885/2001. 

DN:  PTS  edition  of  the  Digha-nikaya,  vol.  1  ed.  J.E.  Carpenter  and  T.W.  Rhys  Davids 
1890/1995,  vol.  II  ed.  id.  1903/1982,  vol.  Ill  ed.  J.E.  Carpenter  1911/1992. 

It:  PTS  edition  of  the  Itivuttaka,  ed.  E.  Windisch  1889/1975. 

It-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Itivuttaka- atthakathd,  ed.  M.M.  Bose  1934/1977. 

Ja:  PTS  edition  of  the  Jataka,  vol.  1  ed.  V.  Fausboll  1877/1962,  vol.  II  ed.  id.  1879/ 
1963,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1883/1963,  vol.  IV  ed.  id.  1887/1963,  vol.  V  ed.  id.  1891/ 
1963,  vol.  VI  ed.  id.  1896/1964. 

Khp:  PTS  edition  of  the  Khuddakapatha,  ed.  H.  Smith  1915/1978. 

Kv:  PTS  edition  of  the  Kathavatthu,  vol.  I  ed.  A.C.  Taylor  1894/1979,  vol.  II  ed.  id. 
1897/1979. 

Kv-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Kathdvatthuppakarana-atthakathd,  ed.  N.A.  Jayawickrama 
1979. 

Mil:  PTS  edition  of  the  Milindapahha,  ed.  V.  Trenckner  1880/1986 

MN:  PTS  edition  of  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  vol.  I  ed.  V.  Trenckner  1888/1993,  vol.  II  ed. 
R.  Chalmers  1896/1993,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1899/1977. 

Mp:  PTS  edition  of  the  Manor athapuranl,  vol.  I  ed.  M.  Walleser  1924/1973,  vol.  II  ed. 
M.  Walleser  and  H.  Kopp  1930/1967,  vol.  Ill  ed.  H.  Kopp  1936/1966,  vol.  IV  ed. 
id.  1940/1979,  vol.  V  ed.  id.  1956/1977. 

Nett:  PTS  edition  of  the  Nettipakarana,  ed.  E.  Hardy  1902. 


2  Quotations  from  Pali  works  not  mentioned  in  this  list  are  taken  from  the  digital  Chattha  Sangayana 
edition  published  by  the  Vipassana  Research  Institute,  Igatpuri,  India,  1999. 
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Nidd:  PTS  edition  of  the  Mahaniddesa,  ed.  L.  de  La  Vallee  Poussin  1916/2001. 

Nidd-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Saddhammapajjotika,  ed.  A.P.  Buddhadatta  1931/1980. 
Pads:  PTS  edition  of  the  Patisambhidamagga,  ed.  A.C.  Taylor  1905/1979. 

Patis-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Saddhammappakasim,  vol.  I  ed.  C.V.  Joshi  1933/1979,  vol. 

II  ed.  id.  1941/1979. 

Pet:  PTS  edition  of  the  Petakopadesa,  ed.  A.  Barua  1949/1982. 

Pp:  PTS  edition  of  the  Puggalapannatti,  ed.  R.  Morris  1883. 

Ps:  PTS  edition  of  the  Papahcasudam,  vol.  1  ed.  J.H.  Woods  and  D.  Kosambi  1922/ 
1977,  vol.  11  ed.  id.  1928/1979,  vol.  111.  ed.  l.B.  Horner  1933/1976. 

Q:  The  Tibetan  Tripitaka:  Peking  Edition,  Kept  in  the  Library  of  the  Otani  University, 
Kyoto,  ed.  D.T.  Suzuki,  Tokyo:  Tibetan  Tripitaka  Research  Institute  1955-1958. 
Se:  Red  Elephant  Tipitaka  edition,  Thailand  1995  (reprint). 

SHT:  Sanskrit handschriftcn  aus  den  Turfanfunden,  Wiesbaden:  Franz  Steiner,  vol.  I  ed. 
W.  Clawiter,  L.  Holzmann,  and  E.  Waldschmidt  1965,  vol.  11  ed.  id.  1968,  vol. 

III  ed.  id.  1971,  vol.  IV  ed.  L.  Sander  and  E.  Waldschmidt  1980,  vol.  V  ed.  id. 
1985,  vol.  VI  ed.  H.  Bechert  and  K.  Wille  1989,  vol.  VII  ed.  id.  1995,  vol.  VIII 
ed.  id.  2000,  vol.  IX  ed.  Hid.  2004,  vol.  X  ed.  K.  Wille  2008,  vol.  XI  ed.  id. 
(forthcoming). 

Sn:  PTS  edition  of  the  Sutta-nipdta,  ed.  D.  Andersen  and  H.  Smith  1913/1990. 

SN:  PTS  edition  of  the  Samyutta-nikaya,  vol.  I  ed.  L.  Feer  1884/1991,  vol.  II  ed.  id. 
1888/1989,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1890/1975,  vol.  IV  ed.  id.  1894/1990,  vol.  V  ed.  id. 
1898/1994. 

SN2:  (new)  PTS  edition  of  the  Samyuttci-nikdya  vol.  I  ed.  G.A.  Somaratne  1998. 

Sp:  PTS  edition  of  the  Samantapasadika,  vol.  I  ed.  J.  Takakusu  and  M.  Nagai  1924/ 
1975,  vol.  II  ed.  id.  1927/1969,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1930/1968,  vol.  IV  ed.  id.  1934/ 
1967,  vol.  V  ed.  id.  1938/1966,  vol.  VI  ed.  id.  1947/1982,  vol.  VII  ed.  id.  1947/ 
1981. 

Spk:  PTS  edition  of  the  Sdratthappakdsinl,  vol.  I  ed.  F.L.  Woodward  1929/1977,  vol. 

II  ed.  id.  1932/1977,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1937/1977. 

Sv:  PTS  edition  of  the  Sumangalavildsim,  vol.  I  ed.  T.W.  Rhys  Davids  and  J.  E.  Car¬ 
penter  1886/1968,  vol.  II  ed.  W.  Stede  1931/1971,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1932/ 1971. 

T:  Taisho,  a;;®2!,  digital  edition  published  by  CBETA  (latest  release  2010). 

Th/Thi:  PTS  edition  of  the  Theragdthd  and  the  Thengatha,  ed.  L.  Alsdorf  and  K.R. 

Norman  1990  (earlier  ed.  by  H.  Oldenberg  and  R.  Pischel  1883). 

Th-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Paramattha-dipani  Theragatha-atthakatha,  vol.  I  ed.  F.L. 

Woodward  1940/1971,  vol.  II  ed.  id.  1959/1984,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1959/1984. 

ThI-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Therigathd-atthakathd  (Paramattha-dipanT  VI),  ed.  W.  Pruitt 
1998  (earlier  ed.  by  E.  Muller  1893). 

Ud:  PTS  edition  of  the  Udana,  ed.  P.  Steinthal  1885/1982. 

Ud-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Paramatthadipam  Udanatthakatha,  ed.  F.L  Woodward  1926/ 
1977. 

Vibh:  PTS  edition  of  the  Vibhanga,  ed.  C.A.F.  Rhys  Davids  1904/1978. 
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Vibh-a:  PTS  edition  of  the  Sammohavinodani,  ed.  A.P.  Buddhadatta  1923/1980. 

Vin:  PTS  edition  of  the  Vinayapitaka,  vol.  I  ed.  H.  Oldenberg  1897/1997,  vol.  II  ed.  id. 

1880/1995,  vol.  Ill  ed.  id.  1881/1993,  vol.  IV  ed.  id.  1882/1993. 

Vism:  PTS  edition  of  the  Visuddhimagga,  ed.  C.A.F.  Rhys  Davids  1920/1975. 

Foguang  edition  1983/2001,  R^-jfi,  Taiwan: 
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Appendix:  List  of  Parallels 


The  present  appendix  provides  a  survey  of  the  main  parallels  to  the  discourses  of  the 
Majjhima-nikaya  on  which  1  have  based  my  comparative  study  in  the  preceding  pages.1 
With  the  term  “parallel”  1  intend  to  indicate  that  two  versions  of  a  discourse  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  similar  to  make  it  probable  that  they  stem  from  the  same  occasion.  When  such 
similarity  only  extends  to  parts  of  a  discourse,  1  reckon  the  counterpart  version  to  be  a 
“partial  parallel”,  marked  in  the  table  by  the  use  of  *  in  the  third  column  and  listed  after 
the  full  parallels  in  the  same  language.  Needless  to  say,  to  employ  such  distinctions  in¬ 
volves  some  degree  of  subjectivity,  so  that  the  indications  given  below  are  not  meant  as  a 
final  statement  on  the  issue,  but  merely  as  provisory  hints.  In  fact,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  different  versions  of  a  discourse  can  involve  a  whole  kaleidoscope  of  varying 
shades  of  similarity  or  difference.  To  adequately  reflect  this  through  a  set  of  fixed  cate¬ 
gories  seems  impossible,  so  that  the  use  of  the  above  set  of  classifications  can  only  be  an 
approximation. 

The  table  below  gives  the  Majjhima-nikaya  discourses  and  their  locations  in  the  first 
and  second  columns.  Parallels  are  listed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  languages,  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  third  column,  with  the  fourth  column  giving  the  respective  discourse  number, 
etc.,  and  the  fifth  column  listing  the  locations  of  the  parallels  in  alphabetical-numerical 
order. 


1  My  survey  of  parallels  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  of  which  an  earlier  version  appeared  in  Analayo  2006d,  is 
based  on  Akanuma  1929/1990,  the  Fo-guang  (fijyfc)  indexes,  Honjo  1984,  Lamotte  1944/1981,  id.  1949/ 
1981,  id.  1970a,  id.  1970/1976,  id.  1980,  Yinshun  1971/1983,  references  provided  in  the  SHT  series,  and 
indications  made  by  Mark  Allon,  Rod  Bucknell,  Lance  Cousins,  Fumio  Enomoto,  Jens-Uwe  Hartmann, 
Noriyuki  Kudo,  Peter  Skilling  (who  kindly  allowed  me  to  consult  his  notes  on  parallels  to  the  MN),  and 
Ken  Su,  as  well  as  my  own  readings  of  the  primary  sources  (where  especially  the  Ekottarika-agama  has 
yielded  several  so  far  not  recognized  parallels).  New  parallels  will  continue  to  be  found  and  a  number  of 
relevant  Sanskrit  fragments  are  at  present  not  yet  edited,  hence  my  listing  of  parallels  is  certainly  not  in¬ 
tended  as  the  final  word  on  extant  parallels  to  the  Majjhima-nikaya,  but  only  as  a  survey  of  those  parallels 
of  which  I  have  been  aware  at  the  time  of  compiling  my  study.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  my  reasons 
for  not  including  some  of  the  parallels  that  had  been  listed  by  Akanuma  can  be  found  in  the  respective  com¬ 
parative  studies.  The  present  survey  does  not  comprehensively  list  all  discourse  quotations  or  secondary 
material  mentioned  in  the  footnotes  to  the  respective  studies,  but  only  the  main  parallel  passages  or  texts 
and,  at  times,  closely  related  texts  (as,  e.g.,  other  discourses  on  the  ten  powers  and  four  intrepidities  of  a 
Tathagata  in  the  case  of  MN  12).  An  exception  has  been  Samathadeva’s  commentary  on  the  Abhidharma- 
kosabhdsya  (Abhidh-k-t),  which  due  to  its  importance  for  my  research  I  have  included  in  the  present  table, 
even  in  cases  where  the  actual  passage  is  only  brief.  As  a  result,  the  overall  impression  that  the  present  ta¬ 
ble  gives  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  quantitative  importance  of  Chinese  parallels,  as  some  of  the  San¬ 
skrit  fragments  and  quotations  from  Abhidh-k-t  listed  under  partial  parallels  (*)  are  rather  short. 
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Overview  of  Parallels  to  the  Discourses  in  the  Majjhima-nikaya 


Mci jjh  ima-ni  kciya 

Parallels  in  Chinese,  Pali,  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  etc. 

Discourse- 

Volume 

Language 

Discourse- 

Volume 

number 

and  page 

and  ranking 

number,  etc. 

and  page 

MN  1 

MN  I  1 

Chinese 

EA  44.6 

T  II  766a 

Chinese* 

MA  106 

T I 596b 

Chinese* 

T  56 

T I 851a 

MN  2 

MN  I  6 

Chinese 

MA  10 

T I 431c 

Chinese 

T  31 

T  I  813a 

Chinese 

EA  40.6 

T  II  740a 

Pali* 

AN  6:58 

AN  III  387 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  91b  /  tu  104b2 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  94a  /  thu  142b3 

MN  3 

MN  I  12 

Chinese 

MA  88 

T I 569c 

Chinese 

EA  18.3 

T  II  587c 

MN  4 

MN  I  16 

Chinese 

EA  31.1 

T  II  665b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  I  164c+g4 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHTIV  32.33-41 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  165.15-16 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  500.4 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2401 

MN  5 

MN  I  24 

Chinese 

MA  87 

T I 566a 

Chinese 

T  49 

T  I  839a 

Chinese 

EA  25.6 

T  II  632a 

MN  6 

MN  I  33 

Chinese 

MA  105 

T I 595c 

Chinese 

EA  37.5 

T  II  712a 

Pali 

AN  10:71 

AN  V  131 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  57a  /  tu  62b5 

MN  7 

MN  I  36 

Chinese 

MA  93 

T  I  575a 

Chinese 

T  51 

T  I  843c 

Chinese 

EA  13.5 

T  II  573c 

Chinese 

T  582 

T  XIV  966b 

Chinese* 

SA  1185 

Til  321a 

Chinese* 

SA2  98 

T  II  408b 

MN  8 

MN  I  40 

Chinese 

MA  91 

T I 573b 

Chinese 

EA  47.9 

T  II  784a 

2  Here  and  below,  in  the  footnotes  to  the  quotations  from  Abhidh-k-t  the  corresponding  reference  to  Abhidh- 
k  can  be  found,  which  in  the  present  case  is  Pradhan  1967:  82,25,  paralleling  MN  I  7,7. 

3  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  471,18,  paralleling  MN  I  8,18;  cf.  also  Pradhan  1967:  133,18,  paralleling  MN  I  8,4. 

4  Following  general  practice,  references  to  fragments  published  in  the  series  Sanskrithandschriften  aus  den 
Turfanfunden  are  by  volume  of  the  series  plus  the  number  of  the  fragment.  The  expression  ‘Sanskrit"  used 
in  the  third  column  is  meant  as  an  umbrella  term  in  a  wider  sense. 

5  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  48,8  and  435,8,  paralleling  MN  I  33,34  or  a  similar  passage  elsewhere. 
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MN  9 

MN  I  46 

Chinese6 

Chinese 

Sanskrit 

MA  29 

SA  344 
fragment 

T I 461b 

T  II  94b 

TripathI  1962:  50 

MN  10 

MN  I  55 

Chinese 

MA  98 

T I 582b 

Chinese 

EA  12.1 

T  II  568a 

Pali 

DN  22 

DN  II  290 

Pali* 

MN  119 

MN  III  89 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  I  614 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  862 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1180  A1 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  3039 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  12b  /  thu  45b7 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  49b  /  thu  89b8 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  58a  /  thu  100b9 

MN  11 

MN  I  63 

Chinese 

MA  103 

T I 590b 

Chinese 

EA  27.2 

T  II  643c 

MN  12 

MN  I  68 

Chinese 

T  757 

T  XVII  591c 

Chinese* 

T  13 

T I 241b 

Chinese*10 

SA  612 

T  II  171c 

Chinese* 

SA  684 

Til  186c 

Chinese* 

SA  701 

T  II  189a 

Chinese* 

EA  27.6 

T  II  645b 

Chinese* 

EA  31.8 

T  II  670c 

Chinese* 

EA  46.4 

T  II  776b 

Chinese* 

EA  50.6 

T  II  811a 

Chinese* 

T  780 

T  XVII  717c 

Chinese* 

T  781 

T  XVII  718c 

Chinese* 

T  802 

T  XVII  747b 

Pali* 

SN  12:21-22 

SN  II  27 

Pali* 

SN  52:15-24 

SN  V  304 

Pali* 

AN  4:8 

AN  II  8 

Pali* 

AN  6:64 

AN  III  417 

Pali* 

AN  10:21-22 

AN  V32 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Chung  2009 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  133-135“ 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Levi  1910:  443 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Poussin  1911:  1063 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sander  1987:  (181),  185 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  32.41-57 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  500.5 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  623.5 

6  Akanuma  1929/1990:  163  also  lists  EA  49.5  at  T  II  797b. 

7  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  342,7,  paralleling  MN  I  56,27. 

8  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  396,10,  paralleling  MN  I  59,30. 

9  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  41 1,5,  paralleling  MN  I  57,15. 

10  The  present  survey  includes  several  versions  of  the  ten  powers  and  four  intrepidities,  even  when  these  do 
not  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  remainder  of  MN  12. 

11  For  no.  133  cf.  also  Kudo  2009:  193,  for  no.  134  cf.  also  Nagashima  2009:  139. 
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Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Uighur* 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

SHT  V  1102 

SHT  VI  1504 

SHT  VI  1543 

SHT  VI  1564 

SHT  IX  2018 

SHT  IX  2066 

SHT  IX  2162 

SHT  IX  2323 

Waldschmidt  1932:  209 
Waldschmidt  1958:  384 
Shogaito  2002 

MN  13 

MN  I  83 

Chinese 

MA  99 

T I 584c 

Chinese 

T  53 

T  I  846c 

Chinese 

EA  21.9 

T  II  604c 

Chinese 

T  737 

T  XVII  539b 

MN  14 

MN  191 

Chinese 

MA  100 

T I 586b 

Chinese 

T  54 

T I 848b 

Chinese 

T  55 

T I 849b 

Chinese* 

EA  41.1 

T  II  744a 

MN  15 

MN  I  95 

Chinese 

MA  89 

T I 571c 

Chinese 

T  50 

T I 842b 

MN  16 

MN  I  101 

Chinese 

MA  206 

T  I  780b 

Chinese 

EA  51.4 

Til  817a 

Chinese* 

DA  10 

T  I  53c 

Chinese* 

T  1536 

T  XXVI  416b 

Pali 

AN  10:14 

AN  V  17 

Pali* 

DN  33 

DN  III  237 

Pali* 

DN  34 

DN  III  278 

Pali* 

AN  5:205-206 

AN  III  248 

Pali* 

AN  9:71-72 

AN  IV  460 

Pali* 

AN  9:82 

AN  IV  463 

Pali* 

AN  9:92 

AN  IV  464 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Mittal  1957:  34 

MN  17 

MN  I  104 

Chinese 

MA  107 

T I 596c 

Chinese 

MA  108 

T I 597c 

Chinese* 

EA  45.3 

Til  771c 

Pali* 

AN  9:6 

AN  IV  366 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1304 

MN  18 

MN  I  108 

Chinese 

MA  115 

T I 603b 

Chinese 

EA  40.10 

T  II  743a 

MN  19 

MNI  114 

Chinese 

MA  102 

T I 589a 

MN  20 

MNI  118 

Chinese 

MA  101 

T I 588a 

MN  21 

MN  I  122 

Chinese 

MA  193 

T  I  744a 

Chinese* 

EA  50.8 

Til  812c 

MN  22 

MN  I  130 

Chinese 

MA  200 

T I 763b 

Chinese* 

EA  43.5 

T  II  759c 

Chinese* 

EA  50.8 

T  II  812c 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  56c 

Chinese* 

T  1425 

T  XXII  367a 
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Chinese* 

Chinese* 

Chinese* 

Chinese* 

Pali* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

T  1428 

T  1435 

T  1442 

T  1460 

Pacittiya  68 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

T  XXII  682a 

T  XXIII  106a 

T  XXIII  840b12 

T  XXIV  663a 

Vin  IV  133 

mngon:  nyu  74b  /  thu  1 19b13 
mngon:  nyu  94b  /  thu  143b14 

MN  23 

MN  I  142 

Chinese 

T  95 

T I 918b 

Chinese 

SA  1079 

T  II  282a 

Chinese 

SA2  18 

T  II  379c 

Chinese 

EA  39.9 

T  II  733b 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  130a /tu  149b15 

MN  24 

MN  I  145 

Chinese 

MA  9 

T 1 429c 

Chinese 

EA  39.10 

T  II  733c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  11  163b-d 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1329 

MN  25 

MN  I  151 

Chinese 

MA  178 

T I 718b 

MN  26 

MN  I  160 

Chinese 

MA  204 

T  I  775c 

Chinese* 

EA  19.1 

T  II  593a 

Chinese* 

EA  24.5 

Til  618a 

Chinese* 

T  765 

T  XVII  679b17 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  101 

Chinese* 

T  1428 

T  XXII  779 

Chinese* 

T  1450 

T  XXIV  126 

Sanskrit* 

Udanavarga 

Bernhard  1965:  27818 

Sanskrit* 

Sanghabh 

Gnoli  1977:  128 

Sanskrit* 

Lalitavistara16 

Lefmann  1902:  23819 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Liu  2009:  50 

Sanskrit* 

Mahavastu 

Senart  1890:  11820 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  I  76921 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1332 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1714 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1493 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3917 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3920 

12  Cf.  also  Dutt  1984c:  30,2  and  Yamagiwa  2001:  86,7. 

13  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  449,18. 

14  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  472,7,  paralleling  MN  I  138,3. 

15  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  127,7,  paralleling  MN  I  144,2. 

16  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  counterparts  to  the  Lalitavistara  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu  (cf.  T  186  at  T  III 
527a,  T  187  at  T  III  603a,  and  T  191  at  T  III  952c),  several  other  Buddha  biographies  parallel  some  of  the 
events  described  in  MN  26,  cf.,  e.g.,  T  188  at  T  III  620b,  T  189  at  T  III  642c,  T  190  at  T  III  806a,  and  T 
196  at  T  IV  147c. 

17  Akanuma  1929/1990:  164  instead  lists  T  765  at  T  XVII  67a,  which  seems  to  be  a  typing  error. 

18  Cf.  also  Chakravarti  1930:  262  and  Nakatani  1987:  60. 

19  Cf.  also  Vaidya  1958b:  174. 

20  Cf.  also  Basak  1965:  165. 

21  This  fragment  has  been  published  as  no.  97  and  98  in  Waldschmidt  1952:  48. 
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Sanskrit* 

Tibetan* 

Tocharian* 

fragment 

D  4094  /  Q 

5595fragment 

Waldschmidt  1957a:  108 
mngon:  ju  52b  /  tu  57b22 

Sieg  1933:  171 

MN  27 

MN  I  175 

Chinese 

MA  146 

T I 656a 

MN  28 

MN  I  184 

Chinese 

MA  30 

T  I  464b 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  140b  /  tu  161b23 

MN  29 

MN  I  192 

Chinese 

EA  43.4 

T  II  759a 

MN  30 

MN  I  198 

Chinese* 

EA  43.4 

T  II  759a 

MN  31 

MN  I  205 

Chinese 

MA  185 

T I 729b 

Chinese 

EA  24.8 

T  II  629a 

Gandharl 

fragment 

Senior  KarosthI  12 

MN  32 

MN  1212 

Chinese 

MA  184 

T I 726c 

Chinese 

EA  37.3 

Til  710c 

Chinese 

T  154.16 

T  III  80c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1346 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  68b  /  tu  76b24 

MN  33 

MN  I  220 

Chinese 

SA  1249 

T  II  342c 

Chinese 

T  123 

T  II  546a 

Chinese 

EA  49. 1 

T  II  794a 

Chinese 

T  1509 

T  XXV  74a 

Pali 

AN  11:18 

AN  V  347 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Schdyen  2380/50b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Schdyen  23 80/5 la 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2380/5  lb 

MN  34 

MN  I  225 

Chinese 

SA  1248 

T  II  342a 

Chinese 

EA  43.6 

Til  761b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1381 

MN  35 

MN  I  227 

Chinese 

SA  110 

T  II  35a 

Chinese 

EA  37.10 

Til  715a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Bongard-Levin  1989:  509 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2372/1/1 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  997 A 

MN  36 

MN  I  237 

Chinese*25 

EA  31.8 

T  II  670c 

Chinese* 

T  757 

T  XVII  598a-599c 

Chinese* 

T  1428 

T  XXII  780c 

Pali* 

MN  85 

MN  II  93 

Pali* 

MN  100 

MN  II  212 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

Liu  2009 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Bongard-Levin  1989:  509 

Sanskrit* 

Sanghabh 

Gnoli  1977:  100 

22  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  43,2,  paralleling  MN  I  169,8. 

23  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  136,19,  paralleling  MN  I  185,15. 

24  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  71,12,  paralleling  MN  I  219,31. 

25  The  events  described  in  MN  36  recur  in  several  Buddha  biographies;  e.g.,  the  first  dhyana  experience  of 
the  bodhisattva  can  be  found  in  the  Chinese  counterparts  to  the  Lalitavistara  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu,  T 
186  at  T  III  499b,  T  187  at  T  III  560b,  and  T  191  at  T  III  944b,  and  also  in  such  texts  as  T  184  at  T  III  467b, 
T  185  at  T  III  475b,  T  188  at  T  III  619b,  T  189  at  T  III  629a,  T  190  at  T  III  706a,  T  192  at  T  IV  8c,  and  T 
193  at  T  IV  66b;  cf.  also  the  Divyavadana  in  Cowell  1886:  391  (cf.  also  Vaidya  1999:  250). 
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Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Lalitavistara 

Mahavastu 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  148 
Lefmann  1902:  24626 

Senart  1890:  12127 

SHT  III  931 

SHT  III  997 A 

Wille  2006:  72 

MN  37 

MN  I  25 1 

Chinese 

SA  505 

Til  133b 

Chinese 

EA  19.3 

T  II  593c 

MN  38 

MN  I  256 

Chinese 

MA  201 

T  I  766b 

Chinese* 

EA  21.3 

T  II  602c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1 1 14 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1166 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  110a/  tu  126a28 

MN  39 

MN  I  27 1 

Chinese 

MA  182 

T I 724c 

Chinese 

EA  49.8 

T  II  801c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  I  562 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1392 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  27b  /  thu  63b29 

MN  40 

MN  I  281 

Chinese 

MA  183 

T I 725c 

MN  41 

MN  I  285 

Chinese 

SA  1042 

T  II  272c 

Chinese 

SA  1043 

T  II  273a 

Pali 

MN  42 

MN  I  290 

MN  42 

MN  I  290 

Chinese 

SA  1042 

T  II  272c 

Chinese 

SA  1043 

T  II  273a 

Pali 

MN  41 

MN  I  285 

MN  43 

MN  I  292 

Chinese30 

MA  211 

T I 790b 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  73b  /  tu  83a31 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  165a  /  tu  190b32 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  165b  /  tu  191a33 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  239a  /  tu  273a34 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  68a  /  tu  1 12a35 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  81a  /  thu  127a36 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  95a  /  thu  143b37 

26  Cf.  also  Vaidya  1958b:  181. 

27  Cf.  also  Basak  1965:  169. 

28  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  121,22,  paralleling  MN  I  265,35;  for  another  quotation  cf.  Pradhan  1967:  153,6,  paral¬ 
leling  MN  I  261,5. 

29  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  369,9,  paralleling  MN  I  280,12. 

30  Akanuma  1929/1990:  165  also  lists  SA  251  at  T  II  60b. 

31  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  73,19,  paralleling  MN  I  295-296. 

32  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  146,14,  paralleling  MN  I  293,22. 

33  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  146,18,  paralleling  MN  I  295-296. 

34  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  243,21,  paralleling  MN  I  295-296. 

35  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  434,19,  paralleling  MN  I  295-296. 

36  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  465,7,  paralleling  MN  I  292,32. 

37  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  473,23,  paralleling  MN  I  292,25. 
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MN  44 

MN  I  299 

Chinese 

Tibetan 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

MA  210 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

T I 788a 

mngon:  ju  6b  /  tu  7a38 
mngon:  ju  12a  /  tu  13a39 
mngon:  ju  43a  /  tu  46b40 
mngon:  ju  5  lb  /  tu  56a41 
mngon:  ju  62a  /  tu  69a42 
mngon:  ju  66a  /  tu  73b43 
mngon:  ju  268b  /  thu  lib44 
mngon:  nyu  4b  /  thu  36a45 

MN  45 

MN  I  305 

Chinese 

MA  174 

T I 71  lb 

MN  46 

MN  I  309 

Chinese 

MA  175 

T I 712c 

Chinese 

T  83 

T I 902b 

MN  47 

MN  1317 

Chinese 

MA  186 

T I 731a 

MN  49 

MN  I  326 

Chinese 

MA  78 

T  I  547a 

Pali* 

SN  6:4 

SN  I  142 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  188b  /  tu  215b46 

MN  50 

MN  I  332 

Chinese 

MA  131 

T  I  620b 

Chinese 

T  66 

T  I  864b 

Chinese 

T  67 

T  I  867a 

Chinese* 

EA  45.4 

T  II  772a 

Chinese* 

EA  48.6 

T  II  793b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  412.8-1 147 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1070 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1424 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  4022 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  75b  /  tu  85a48 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  1 18b  /  tu  136a49 

MN  51 

MN  I  339 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Melzer  2006:  306 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  I  422 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  879 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  996 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  165.27 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1153 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1359 

38  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  4.7,  paralleling  MN  I  304,19. 

39  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  5,8,  paralleling  MN  I  300,1. 

40  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  24,12,  paralleling  MN  I  301,28. 

41  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  39,19,  paralleling  MN  I  303,20. 

42  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  55,14,  paralleling  MN  I  301,9. 

43  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  61,5,  paralleling  MN  I  301,21. 

44  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  281,20,  paralleling  MN  I  299,8. 

45  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  329,5,  paralleling  MN  I  303,3. 

46  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  185,3,  paralleling  MN  I  328,18. 

47  Reconstructed,  together  with  SHT  V  1070,  in  Waldschmidt  1976. 

48  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  75,3,  paralleling  MN  I  333,19. 

49  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  123,2,  paralleling  MN  I  337,5. 
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MN  52 

MN  1  349 

Chinese 

MA  217 

T  I  802a 

Chinese 

T  92 

T I 916a 

Pali 

AN  11:17 

AN  V  342 

MN  54 

MN  I  359 

Chinese 

MA  203 

T  I  773a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1332 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1493 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3917 

MN  55 

MN  I  368 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

DA  (Skt)  433r50 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1525 

MN  56 

MN  I  37 1 

Chinese 

MA  133 

T I 628a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hoernle  1916/1970:  28 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Levi  1925:  27 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Nakatani  1986:  313 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  804 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  872 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  1007 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  412.17-2151 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1291 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1302 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1522 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VIII  1802 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VIII  1913 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2047 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2932 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  4193 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Wille  2006:  71 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  246a  /  tu  281a52 

MN  57 

MN  I  387 

Chinese* 

T  1536 

T  XXVI  396a 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  268b  /  tu  235a53 

MN  58 

MN  I  392 

Chinese* 

T  1509 

T  XXV  321b 

Chinese* 

T  1521 

T  XXVI  79b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hirabayashi  2009:  167 

MN  59 

MN  I  396 

Chinese 

SA  485 

T  II  123c 

Pali 

SN  36:19 

SN  IV  223 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  II  51a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VIII  1863 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VIII  1884 

Tibet* 

D  4094/ Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  4b  /  thu  36a54 

MN  60 

MN  I  400 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  2 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Melzer  2006:  306 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  I  422 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  879 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  966 

50  Cf.  Hartmann  2004b:  127. 

51  Reconstructed,  together  with  SHT  III  872,  in  Waldschmidt  1979. 

52  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  264,9,  paralleling  MN  I  373,19. 

53  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  235,1. 

54  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  330,10. 
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Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  996 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  165.27+32+37 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1153 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1359 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1261 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1579 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Wille  2006:  79 

MN  61 

MN  I  414 

Chinese 

MA  14 

T I 436a 

Chinese 

T  21 1 

T  IV  599c 

Chinese 

T  212 

T  IV  688a 

Chinese 

T  1442 

T  XXIII  760b 

Chinese* 

T  1509 

T  XXV  158a 

Chinese* 

T  1579 

T  XXX  405b 

Chinese* 

T  1813 

T  XL  623b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1117 

Sanskrit* 

Sravakabhumi 

Shukla  1973:  5555 

Tibetan 

D3/Q  1032 

’dul  ba:  cha  215a  /  je  199b 

Tibetan* 

UvViv 

Balk  1984:  379 

MN  62 

MN  I  420 

Chinese 

EA  17.1 

T  II  581c 

MN  63 

MN  I  426 

Chinese 

MA  221 

T  I  804a 

Chinese 

T  94 

T I 917b 

Chinese 

T  1509 

T  XXV  170a 

MN  64 

MN  I  432 

Chinese 

MA  205 

T I 778c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1279 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2155 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  259b  /  thu  la56 

MN  65 

MN  I  437 

Chinese 

MA  194 

T  I  746b 

Chinese* 

EA  49.7 

T  II  800b 

Chinese* 

T  1425 

T  XXII  359b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  II  559 

MN  66 

MN  1  447 

Chinese 

MA  192 

T I 740c 

Chinese* 

EA  49.7 

T  II  800c 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  54a 

Chinese* 

T  1425 

T  XXII  359b 

Chinese* 

T  1428 

T  XXII  662b 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  199b  /  tu  227b57 

MN  67 

MN  I  456 

Chinese 

EA  45.2 

T  II  770c 

Chinese 

T  137 

T  II  860a 

Pali* 

AN  4:122 

AN  II  123 

MN  68 

MN  I  462 

Chinese 

MA  77 

T I 544b 

MN  69 

MN  I  469 

Chinese 

MA  26 

T I 454c 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  57a  /  tu  62b58 

MN  70 

MN  I  473 

Chinese 

MA  195 

T  I  749c 

55  Cf.  also  SSG  1998:  88. 

56  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  278,2,  paralleling  MN  I  434,19. 

57  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  190,23,  paralleling  MN  I  455,3;  for  another  quotation  cf.  Pradhan  1967:  227,15,  par¬ 
alleling  MN  I  454,28. 

58  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  48,8  and  435,8,  paralleling  MN  I  472,14  or  a  similar  passage  elsewhere. 
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Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  57a  /  tu  62b59 

MN  72 

MN  I  483 

Chinese 

SA  962 

T  II  245b 

Chinese 

SA2  196 

T  II  444c 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  156b  /  tu  181a60 

Uighur* 

fragment 

Kudara  1995:  27 

MN  73 

MN  I  489 

Chinese 

SA  964 

T  II  246b 

Chinese 

SA2  198 

T  II  446a 

Chinese 

T  1428 

T  XXIV  963a 

MN  74 

MN  I  497 

Chinese 

SA  969 

T  II  249a 

Chinese 

SA2  203 

T  II  449a 

Chinese 

T  200 

T  IV  255a 

Chinese 

T  1509 

T  XXV  61b  +  254b 

Chinese 

T  1545 

T  XXVII  509b 

Sanskrit 

Avs 

Speyer  1909/1970:  18661 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Pischel  1904:  81462 

Tibetan 

Avs 

Devacandra  1996:  708 

Tibetan 

Pravrajyavastu 

Eimer  1983:  96 

MN  75 

MN  I  501 

Chinese 

MA  153 

T I 670a 

MN  76 

MN  1513 

Sanskrit*63 

fragment 

SHT  III  886 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  942 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Wille  2006:  83 

MN  77 

MN  II  1 

Chinese64 

MA  207 

T I 781b 

MN  78 

MN  II  22 

Chinese 

MA  179 

T I 720a 

MN  79 

MN  II  29 

Chinese 

MA  208 

T I 783c 

MN  80 

MN  II  40 

Chinese 

MA  209 

T I 786b 

Chinese 

T  90 

T I 913c 

MN  81 

MN  II  45 

Chinese 

MA  63 

T  1  499a 

Chinese 

T  197.10 

T  IV  172c 

Sanskrit 

Sanghabh 

Gnoli  1978a:  22 

Sanskrit 

Mahavastu 

Senart  1882a:  31765 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3596 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  XI  4607a 

Tibetan 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

’dul  ba:  ga  4a  /  nge  3b 

MN  82 

MN  II  54 

Chinese 

MA  132 

T  I  623a 

Chinese 

T  68 

T I 868c 

Chinese 

T  69 

T I 872a 

Chinese* 

T  199 

T  IV  196b 

Chinese* 

T  200 

T  IV  249b 

Chinese* 

T  1507 

T  XXV  42b 

Pali* 

Ap  18 

Ap  I  63 

59  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  48,8  and  435,8,  paralleling  MN  I  All, 26  or  a  similar  passage  elsewhere. 

60  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  142,9,  paralleling  MN  I  486,18. 

61  Cf.  also  Vaidya  1958a:  255. 

62  Cf.  also  Hosoda  1989b. 

63  Akanuma  1929/1990:  167  also  lists  SA  973  at  T  II  251b  and  SA2  207  at  T  II  451a.  For  a  quotation  cf. 
Pradhan  1967:  247,20,  paralleling  MN  I  515,4. 

64  For  a  quotation  cf.  Pradhan  1967:  457,2,  paralleling  MN  II  13,16  or  a  similar  passage  elsewhere. 

65  Cf.  also  Basak  1963a:  409. 
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Sanskrit 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Tibetan 

Tibetan 

fragment 

Avs 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

Avs 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

SHT  IV  412.12-1666 

Speyer  1909/1970:  11867 
Schpyen  2376/37 

SHT  III  804 

SHT  V  1896 

SHT  VI  1423 

SHT  X  4092 

SHT  XI 4568 

Devacandra  1996:  631 
’dul  ba:  kha  lOOba  /  ge  93a 

MN  83 

MN  II  74 

Chinese 

MA  67 

T I 511c 

Chinese 

EA  50.4 

T  II  806c 

Chinese 

T  152.87 

T  III  48b 

Chinese* 

eA  l 

T  II  551b 

Chinese* 

T  211.38 

T  IV  606b 

Chinese* 

T  744 

T  XVII  553b 

Pali 

Ja  9 

Jal  137 

Pali* 

Ja  541 

Ja  VI 95 

Tibetan 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

’dul  ba:  kha  53a  /  ge  48b 

Tibetan* 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

’dul  ba:  kha  194b /ge  183a 

Tibetan* 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

’dul  ba:  kha  196a  /  ge  1 84b 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  76b  /  tu  86a68 

MN  84 

MN  II  83 

Chinese 

SA  548 

T  II  142a 

MN  85 

MN  1191 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  74b 

Pali* 

MN  36 

MN  I  237 

Pali* 

MN  100 

MN  II  212 

Pali* 

Culavagga 

Vin  II  127 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

Silverlock  200969 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Bongard-Levin  1989:  509 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  1270 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Melzer  2009:  220 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  997  B 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  33.17-28+35 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  165.20-24 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  180.1-2 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1361 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1373a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2063d 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  XI  4573 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Wille  2009:  91 

MN  86 

MN  II  97 

Chinese71 

SA  1077 

T  II  280c 

Chinese 

SA2  16 

T  II  378b 

66  Cf.  Matsumura  1985  and  Waldschmidt  1980b. 

67  Cf.  also  Vaidya  1958a:  227. 

68  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  75,4. 

69  Cf.  also  Hartmann  2004b:  129. 

70  Cf.  also  Kudo  2009:  172. 

71  Akanuma  1929/1990:  168  also  includes  T  120  at  T  II  512b  and  D  213  /  Q  879,  mdo:  tsha  126a  /  tsu  133b. 
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Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Tibetan* 

T  118 

T  119 

EA  38.6 

T  202 

T  212 
fragment 
fragment 
fragment 

D  341 /Q  1008 

T  II  508b 

T  II  510b 

Til  719b 

T  IV  423b 

T  IV  703a 

Hartmann  1998:  358 

SHT  I  160c72 

SHT  VI  1561 

Schmidt  1843:  239 

MN  87 

MN  II  106 

Chinese 

MA  216 

T  I  800c 

Chinese 

T  91 

T I 915a 

Chinese 

EA  13.3 

T  II  571b 

Chinese 

T  212 

T  IV  649c 

Chinese* 

T  154.15 

T  III  80c 

MN  88 

MN  II  112 

Chinese 

MA  214 

T I 797c 

MN  89 

MN  II  118 

Chinese 

MA  213 

T I 795b 

Chinese 

EA  38.10 

T  II  724b 

Chinese 

T  1451 

T  XXIV  237a 

Gandhari* 

fragment 

Senior  KarosthI  1+3  A  and  B 

Pali* 

AN  10:30 

AN  V  65 

Tibetan 

D6/Q  1035 

’dul  ba:  tha  82a  /  de  79a 

MN  90 

MN  II  125 

Chinese 

MA  212 

T I 792c 

Tibetan 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

’dul  ba:  kha  86a  /  ge  79b 

MN  91 

MN  II  133 

Chinese 

MA  161 

T  I  685a 

Chinese 

T  76 

T I 883b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1 148 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3269 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3425 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3962 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  4094 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  XI  4587 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  XI  4617d 

MN  92 

MN  II  146 

Chinese 

EA  49.6 

T  II  798a 

Chinese 

T  1428 

T  XXII  873a25 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  151b 

Pali 

Sn  3:7 

Sn  p.  102 

Pali* 

Mahavagga 

Vin  I  245 

Sanskrit 

Bhaisajyavastu 

Dutt  1984a:  262 

MN  93 

MN  II  147 

Chinese 

MA  151 

T I 663b 

Chinese 

T  71 

T I 876b 

Chinese* 

EA  40.9 

T  II  742b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Schpyen  2380/37 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Schpyen  2380/44 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  110a/  tu  126a73 

MN  95 

MN  II  164 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Brekke  2000:  55 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  17 

72  Cf.  also  Enomoto  1994:  22. 

73  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  121,22+25,  paralleling  MN  II  157,1+4. 
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Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

fragment 

Hartmann  2002b:  3 

SHT  III  883a 

SHT  IV  165.29-31+42 

SHT  V  1025 A 

MN  96 

MN  II  177 

Chinese 

MA  150 

T  I  660c 

MN  97 

MN  II  184 

Chinese 

MA  27 

T I 456a 

MN  98 

MN  II  196 

Pali 

Sn  3:9 

Sn  p.  115 

MN  99 

MN  II  196 

Chinese74 

MA  152 

T I 666c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Schpyen  2375/37 

MN  100 

MN  II  209 

Pali* 

MN  36 

MN  I  237 

Pali* 

MN  85 

MN  II  93 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

Zhang  2004 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  147 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  33.28-29+33 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  165.24-26+42+58 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  180.3-4+6 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2063e 

MN  101 

MN  II  214 

Chinese 

MA  19 

T I 442b 

MN  102 

MN  II  228 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

DA  (Skt)  299v75 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  125-12876 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Hartmann  1991,  no.  131 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  882b  (?) 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  32.1-6 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  33.1-7 

Tibetan 

D  294  /  Q  960 

Skilling  1994a:  310 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  71b  /  thu  1 16a77 

MN  104 

MN  II  243 

Chinese 

MA  196 

T I 752c 

Chinese 

T  85 

T  I  904c 

MN  105 

MN  II  252 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Schpyen  2378/7 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  32.25-33  (=SHT  I  32) 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  165.6-14 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IV  500.3-4 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  2578 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3274 

MN  106 

MN  II  261 

Chinese 

MA  75 

T I 542b 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  227b  /  tu  260a78 

MN  107 

MN  III  1 

Chinese 

MA  144 

T I 652a 

Chinese 

T  70 

T  I  875a 

MN  108 

MN  III  7 

Chinese 

MA  145 

T  I  653c 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  67b  /  thu  1 1  lb79 

74  Akanuma  1929/1990:  168  also  lists  T  79  at  T  I  888b. 

75  Cf.  Hartmann  2004b:  126. 

76  For  no.  125  cf.  also  Fukita  2009:  306,  for  no.  127  cf.  also  Kudo  2009:  196. 

77  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  436,9,  paralleling  MN  II  230,17. 

78  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  227,16. 

79  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  433,12,  paralleling  MN  III  14,1. 
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MN  109 

MN  III  15 

Chinese 

Pali 

Tibetan 

SA  58 

SN  22:82 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

T  II  14b 

SN  III  100 

mngon:  nyu  54a  /  thu  95a80 

MN  112 

MN  III  29 

Chinese 

MA  187 

T I 732a 

MN  113 

MN  III  37 

Chinese 

MA  85 

T I 561a 

Chinese 

T  48 

T  I  837c 

Chinese 

EA  17.9 

T  II  585a 

MN  114 

MN  III  45 

Chinese* 

MA  109 

T I 598c 

Pali* 

AN  9:6 

AN  IV  365 

Pali* 

AN  10:54 

AN  V  100 

MN  115 

MN  III  61 

Chinese 

MA  181 

T I 723a 

Chinese 

T  776 

T  XVII  712b 

Chinese 

T  1537 

T  XXVI  501b 

Chinese* 

T  1509 

T  XXV  237a 

Pali* 

AN  1:15 

AN  I  26 

Tibetan 

D  297  /  Q  963 

mdo:  sha  297a  /  lu  325b 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  28b  /  tu  31b81 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  56b  /  tu  62a82 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  188b  /  tu  215b83 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  22a  /  thu  57a84 

MN  116 

MN  III  68 

Chinese85 

EA  38.7 

T  II  723a 

MN  117 

MN  III  71 

Chinese 

MA  189 

T I 735b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1125 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VIII  1919A 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  43b  /  thu  83a8S 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  72b  /  thu  1 17a87 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  86a  /  thu  132b88 

MN  118 

MN  III  78 

Chinese89 

SA  815 

T  II  209b 

Chinese* 

SA  803 

T  II  206a 

Chinese* 

SA  810 

T  II  208a 

Pali* 

SN  54:13-16 

SN  V  328 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  IX  3091 

MN  119 

MN  III  88 

Chinese 

MA  81 

T I 554c 

Pali* 

DN  22 

DN  II  291 

Pali* 

MN  10 

MN  I  56 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  58a  /  thu  100b90 

80  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  400,16,  paralleling  MN  III  16,12. 

81  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  18,7,  paralleling  MN  III  62,10. 

82  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  46,24,  paralleling  MN  III  66,7. 

83  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  184,17,  paralleling  MN  III  65,14. 

84  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  356,10,  paralleling  MN  III  64,16. 

85  Akanuma  1929/1990:  169  also  lists  a  passage  in  the  Mahavastu  (Senart  1882a:  357),  which  does  not  seem 
to  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to  MN  116. 

86  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  387,14,  paralleling  MN  III  76,7. 

87  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  438,5,  paralleling  MN  III  71,20. 

88  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  468,9,  paralleling  MN  III  71,29. 

89  Akanuma  1929/1990:  169  also  lists  T  96  at  T  I  119a. 

90  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  41 1,5,  paralleling  MN  III  90,14. 
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MN  120 

MN  III  99 

Chinese*91 

Gandhari* 

MA  168 
fragment 

T  I  700b 

Senior  KarosthI  10 

MN  121 

MN  III  104 

Chinese 

MA  190 

T I 736c 

Tibetan 

D  290  /  Q  956 

Skilling  1994a:  146 

MN  122 

MN  III  109 

Chinese 

MA  191 

T I 738a 

Tibetan 

D  291  /Q  957 

Skilling  1994a:  188 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  235b  /  tu  269a92 

MN  123 

MN  III  118 

Chinese93 

MA  32 

T  I  469c 

MN  124 

MN  III  124 

Chinese 

MA  34 

T  I  475a 

MN  125 

MN  III  128 

Chinese 

MA  198 

T  I  757a 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  40b  /  thu  79a94 

MN  126 

MN  III  138 

Chinese 

MA  173 

T  I  709c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VIII  1919B 

MN  127 

MN  III  144 

Chinese 

MA  79 

T I 549b 

MN  128 

MN  III  152 

Chinese 

MA  72 

T I 532c 

Chinese* 

EA  24.8 

T  II  626b 

Chinese*95 

T  152.10 

T  III  5a 

Chinese* 

T  161 

T  III  386a 

Chinese* 

T  212 

T  IV  693b 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  158c 

Chinese* 

T  1425 

T  XXII  333c 

Chinese* 

T  1428 

T  XXII  879b 

Pali* 

Mahavagga 

Vin  I  337 

Pali* 

Ja  371 

Ja  III  211 

Pali* 

Ja  428 

Ja  III  486 

Sanskrit* 

Kosambakavastu 

Dutt  1984b:  177 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1384 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3306 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  275b  /  thu  19b% 

Uighur* 

fragment 

von  Gabain  1954:  25 

MN  129 

MN  III  163 

Chinese 

MA  199 

T  I  759a 

Chinese 

T  86 

T I 907a 

Sanskrit* 

Divyavadana 

Cowell  1886:  37597 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  66b  /  tu  74a98 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  68a  /  tu  75b99 

91  Akanuma  1929/1990:  169  also  lists  “A  IV.  123,  124”. 

92  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  235,17,  paralleling  MN  III  115,8. 

93  Although  not  included  in  the  above  table,  several  of  the  wonderful  and  marvellous  qualities  of  the  Buddha 
described  in  MN  123  recur  in  various  Buddha  biographies  preserved  in  Chinese,  cf.,  e.g.,  T  184  at  T  III 
463c,  T  185  at  T  III  473c,  T  188  at  T  III  618a,  and  T  189  at  T  III  625a,  as  well  as  in  works  like  the  Bud- 
dhacarita,  the  Lalitavistara,  the  Mahavastu,  and  the  Sanghabhedavastu. 

94  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  384,22,  paralleling  MN  III  136,15. 

95  The  present  survey  includes  several  accounts  of  the  KosambI  quarrel  and  the  DIghavu  tale,  which  appear 
to  stand  at  the  background  of  the  introductory  narration  of  MN  128. 

96  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  300,12. 

97  Cf.  also  Vaidya  1999:  236. 

98  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  63,6,  paralleling  MN  III  172,10;  cf.  also  Pradhan  1967:  184,12. 

99  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  68,7,  paralleling  MN  III  169,26. 
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MN  130 

MN  III  178 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese* 

Chinese* 

Chinese* 

Chinese* 

Pali 

DA  30.4 

MA  64 

T  42 

T  43 

T  86 

EA  32.4 

T  24 

T  25 

T  212 

T  741 

AN  3:35 

T  1  126b 

T I 503a 

T I 826c 

T I 828b 

T I 909b 

T  II  674b 

T I 330c 

T I 386a 

T  IV  668c 

T  XVII  547a 

AN  I  138 

MN  131 

MN  III  187 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  816 

MN  132 

MN  III  189 

Chinese 

MA  167 

T  I  699c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Minayeff  1983:  242 

MN  133 

MN  III  192 

Chinese 

MA  165 

T  I  696b 

Chinese* 

T  1362 

T  XXI  881c 

Tibetan* 

D  313 /Q  979 

mdo:  sa  161b/  shu  171a 

Tibetan* 

D  617 /Q  599 

rgyud:  ba  56a  /  ya  96b 

Tibetan* 

D  974 

gzungs:  warn  90a 

MN  134 

MN  III  199 

Chinese 

MA  166 

T I 698c 

Chinese 

T  77 

T I 886a 

MN  135 

MN  III  202 

Chinese 

MA  170 

T I 703c 

Chinese 

T  78 

T I 887b 

Chinese 

T  79 

T I 888b 

Chinese 

T  80 

T I 891a 

Chinese 

T  81 

T I 895b 

Chinese 

T  755 

T  XVII  588c 

Khotanese 

fragment 

Maggi  1995:  33 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

Levi  1932a:  21 100 

Sanskrit 

fragment 

Hoernle  1916/1970:  48 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/49a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/176 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/252 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/255 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/258a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/ufl/lb 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2382/ufl9/lb 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1210 

Sogdian* 

fragment 

Rosenberg  1920:  405 

Tibetan 

D  338  /Q  1005 

Levi  1932a:  183 

Tibetan 

D  339  /  Q  1006 

mdo:  sa  298b  /  shu  310b 

MN  136 

MN  III  207 

Chinese 

MA  171 

T I 706b 

Chinese* 

T  1509 

T  XXV  238b 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  262b  /  thu  4b101 

MN  137 

MN  III  215 

Chinese 

MA  163 

T I 692b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2375/17 

100  Cf.  also  Kudo  2004,  id.  2006a+b,  and  id.  2007. 

101  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  281,11. 
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Sanskrit* 

Sanskrit* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

Tibetan* 

fragment 

fragment 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

SHT  VI  1252a 

SHT  VII  1717 
mngon:  ju  165b  /  tu  191b102 
mngon:  ju  166a  /tu  191b103 
mngon:  nyu  59a/  thu  101a104 

MN  138 

MN  III  223 

Chinese 

MA  164 

T  I  694b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  V  1141 

MN  139 

MN  III  230 

Chinese 

MA  169 

T I 701b 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  11  163a 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  46a  /  tu  50a105 

MN  140 

MN  III  237 

Chinese 

MA  162 

T  I  690a 

Chinese 

T  511 

T  XIV  779a 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  34b  /  tu  38a106 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  165b  /  tu  191b107 

MN  141 

MN  III  248 

Chinese 

MA  31 

T  I  467a 

Chinese 

T  32 

T  I  814b 

Chinese 

EA  27.1 

T  II  643a 

MN  142 

MN  III  253 

Chinese 

MA  180 

T I 721c 

Chinese 

T  84 

T I 903b 

Chinese* 

T  202 

T  IV  434a 

Chinese* 

T  203 

T  IV  470a 

Chinese* 

T  1421 

T  XXII  185b 

Gandharl 

fragment 

Bajaur  KarosthI  1 108 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Sch0yen  2379/15 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  III  979 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  254a  /  tu  289a109 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  258a  /  tu  293b110 

Tocharian* 

fragment 

Xianlin  1998:  169 

Uighur* 

fragment 

Geng  1988:  170111 

MN  143 

MN  III  258 

Chinese112 

EA  51.8 

Til  819b 

Chinese* 

SA  593 

T  II  158b 

Chinese* 

SA  1032 

T  II  269c 

Chinese* 

SA2  187 

Til  441a 

Pali* 

SN  1:48 

SN  I  33 

102  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  146,22,  paralleling  MN  III  216,29. 

103  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  150,8,  paralleling  MN  III  217,8.  For  another  quotation  cf.  also  Pradhan  1967:  147,10, 
paralleling  MN  III  216,31. 

104  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  414,9,  paralleling  MN  III  221,3. 

105  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  31,14,  paralleling  MN  III  234,30.  For  another  quotation  cf.  also  Pradhan  1967:  147,10, 
paralleling  MN  III  216,31. 

106  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  24,10,  paralleling  MN  III  239,10;  cf.  also  Pradhan  1967:  24,1. 

107  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  146,22,  paralleling  MN  III  239,28.  For  another  quotation  cf.  also  Pradhan  1967:  147,10, 
paralleling  MN  III  239,30. 

108  Cf.  Strauch  2008:  20. 

109  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  270,5,  paralleling  MN  III  255,12. 

110  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  270,14,  paralleling  MN  III  257,22. 

111  Cf.  also  Tekin  1980:  69. 

112  Akanuma  1929/1990:  171  also  lists  MA  28  at  T  I  458b. 
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Pali* 

SN  2:20 

SN  I  55 

MN  144 

MN  III  263 

Chinese 

SA  1266 

T  II  347b 

Pali 

SN  35:87 

SN  IV  55 

MN  145 

MN  III  267 

Chinese113 

SA  311 

T  II  89b 

Chinese 

T  108 

T  II  502c 

Chinese 

T  1448 

T  XXIV  1  lc 

Pali 

SN  35:88 

SN  IV  60 

Sanskrit 

Divyavadana 

Cowell  1886:  37114 

Tibetan 

D  1  /  Q  1030 

’dul  ba:  ka  304b  /  khe  284b 

MN  146 

MN  III  270 

Chinese 

SA  276 

T  II  73c 

Chinese 

T  1442 

T  XXIII  792a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1226.5R-1 1 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  XI  4560 

Tibetan 

D3/Q  1032 

’dul  ba:  ja  50b  /  nye  48b 

Tibetan 

D  4106 /Q  5607 

’dul  ba:  phu  81b  /  mu  94b 

MN  147 

MN  III  277 

Chinese 

SA  200 

Til  51a 

Chinese* 

SA  897 

T  II  225b 

Chinese* 

T  212 

T  IV  626b 

Pali 

SN  35:121 

SN  IV  105 

Pali* 

SN  18:1-5 

SN  II  244 

MN  148 

MN  III  280 

Chinese115 

SA  304 

T  II  86c 

Chinese* 

SA  323-327 

Til  91c 

Chinese* 

SA  330 

T  II  92a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

Enomoto  1989a:  9 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1226.24R-25 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  159a  /tu  1 83b1 16 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  262a  /  thu  4a117 

MN  149 

MN  III  287 

Chinese 

SA  305 

T  II  87a 

Tibetan 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  ju  203b  /  tu  232a118 

Tibetan* 

D  4094  /  Q  5595 

mngon:  nyu  41b  /  thu  80a119 

MN  150 

MN  III  290 

Chinese 

SA  280 

T  II  76c 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1226.15-18 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3270+4060 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  X  3273 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  XI  4759b 

MN  151 

MN  III  293 

Chinese 

SA  236 

T  II  57b 

Chinese* 

EA  45.6 

T  II  773b 

MN  152 

MN  III  298 

Chinese 

SA  282 

T  II  78a 

Sanskrit* 

fragment 

SHT  VI  1226.22V-24V 

113  Akanuma  1929/1990:  171  also  lists  SA  215  at  T  II  54b. 

114  Cf.  also  Vaidya  1999:  22. 

115  Akanuma  1929/1990:  171  also  lists  MA  86  at  T  I  562a. 

116  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  143,8,  paralleling  MN  III  280,22. 

117  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  279,1,  paralleling  MN  III  285,6. 

118  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  196,21,  paralleling  MN  III  289,2. 

119  Cf.  Pradhan  1967:  385,6,  paralleling  MN  III  289,9. 
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A 

abbhutadhamma  .  698 

-  as  anga .  151 

abhd  deva  . 265 

dbhassara  deva .  265 

Abhaya  .  334f,  723 

Abhayarajakumara-sutta .  6,  334f 

abhibhayatana .  416,423 

abhidhamma  abhivinaya  .  395 

abhidhammabhajaniya  .  337,  67 1 

abhidhammakatha, . 213 

Abhidharma 

-  influence  on  discourses . 886 

-  talk  about . 213 

Abhidharmadipa  . 344 


Abhidharmakosabhasya  .  10,  28ff,  70,  1 12, 
147,  152ff,  168,  191,  197,  256,  259f, 
268ff,  276ff,  291,  296,  300ff,  32 Iff, 
334,  335ff,  355ff,  385,  389ff,  466ff, 
549ff,  573,  577,  590,  613ff,  623ff, 
630ff,  645ff,  657ff,  717ff,  73 Iff,  74 Iff, 
747,  775ff,  780,  78  Iff,  785f,  796,  797ff, 
81  Iff,  838ff,  840ff,  842 

Abhidharmakosabhasya,  corny  on .  10 

Abhidharmakosavydkhya  ....  112,214,311, 
312,  747,  858 

Abhidharmasamuccaya  .  112,  151,  168, 

311,385,796 

abhijjhadomanassa . 670 

abhinandati  . 26 

Abhiniskramana- sutra . 328 

abhihhd .  208,  244,  271,  398,  665 

abTja . 288 

Acchariyabbhutadhamma-sutta .  702ff 

Acela  Kassapa .  7 14f 

Aciravata  .  7 1 7ff,  723 

action 

-  dark  and  bright .  xxvii 

-  definition  of  wrong  . 63 


1  The  alphabetical  order  of  the  present  index  dis¬ 
regards  diacritics,  thus  letters  like  n,  t,  d,  or  s 
are  sequenced  as  d,  n.  s,  and  t. 


activities,  contemplation  of  bodily  .  82 

adhicitta .  141,  605 

adhikaranasamatha . 607 

adhimuccati  /  vimuccati .  194,  685 

Adhimutta .  158 

adhipaiind . 605 

adhitthana  . 798 

Adhyardhasataka  . 745 

adornment  and  food .  31,  539 

agama . 864 

Agamaksudraka-vyakhydna . 797 

Aggahna-sutta . 551 

Aggivacchagotta-sutta .  106,  389ff,  883 

Aggivaccha-sutta .  106 

aggregates 

-  and  clinging  . 279 

-  contemplation  of  five . 94 

-  grasping  at  is  cheating  oneself . 412 

-  three . 279 

dghata  .  142 

ahara,  as  atthahgasamannagata  .  539 

Aitareya  Upanisad .  114 

Ajatasattu .  18,  119,  198,  530,  536,  623f 

ajavata . 333 

Ajita  Kesakambali .  383,  415,  432,  583 

Akahkheyya-sutta .  12,  45ff 

dkaravatl  saddha . 293 

dkhydna  .  150,  882 

akkha . 330 

akuppa .  199 

Alagaddupama-sutta  109,  147ff,  316,  871 
Alara  Kalama  .  174ff,  219,  234,  242 

-  philosophy  of .  176 

Alasanda . 551 

Alavaka-sutta  . 370 

Alberuni .  868 

alcohol,  abstaining  from .  190 

Alexander  the  Great  . 551 

alliteration  .  14 

dloka  as  ‘clarity’ .  xxiii 

dlokasahhd  .  86 

amanussaggaho .  129 
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Ambalatthika  .  341 

Ambalatthikarahulovada-sutta  ..  106,  34 Iff 

Ambattha  .  192,  529 

amisa .  87 

amufhavinaya .  608 


Ananda .  14,  36,  66,  70,  130,  136,  151, 

166,  170,  181,  209ff,  233,  257,  267f, 
306,  31 Off,  313,  336,  358,  359,  367, 
369,  370,  413,  436,  441,  466,  468,  474, 
479,  505ff,  519ff,  533,  574,  579,  603f, 
610,  617f,  623ff,  645ff,  665,  683ff, 
688ff,  702ff,  732,  755ff,  759,  768, 
776ff,  788,  812f,  821ff,  832,  838,  849ff, 


858,  863,  888f 

-  as  speaker  of  discourses  .  1 

-  as  speaker  of  similes  .  136 

-  his  mental  retention .  267 

Anandabhaddekaratta-sutta  .  755ff,  788 

Anangana-sutta .  12,  42ff 

Anapanasati-sutta .  664ff 

Anathapindika .  373,  547,  485,  82 Iff 

Anathapindikovada-sutta . 82  Iff 

Anattalakkhana-sutta  .  189 

anda  .  329 

Andhakas  .  110,  114 

Anenjasappaya-sutta  . 613ff 

Anga  .  486 

arigas 

-  nine  and  twelve  .  149 

-  three  .  697 

Angulimala  .  485ff 

Angulimala-sutta  .  485ff 

Anguttarapa  .  545,  547 

Anguttarapans  .  313 

anidassana  .  297 

animals  bound  to  post,  simile  of .  619 

animitta .  274,  617 

-  samadhi .  686 

ahnapativedha  .  311 

annihilationism  .  595 

An  Shigao  ..  28,  75,  77,  309,  502,  523,  593, 

639,  785,  802,  809 

Antagadadasao  .  454,  499 

antarayika  dhamma  .  109 

Anumana-sutta .  124ff 

anupada  parinibbana .  164 

Anupada-sutta .  635 

Anupcida-vagga .  635ff 


anurakkhanappadhana  .  429 

Anuruddha  .  203ff,  214,  370ff,  421,  429, 

726ff,  733ff,  857 

-  and  ten  powers  .  110 

Anuruddha- sutta  .  726ff 

anuttara  .  89 

anuttaro  purisadammasarathi  .  53 

Anuttarovavaiyadasao  .  239 

Apadana 

-  as  ahga  .  151 

-  meaning  of  term .  443 

Apana  .  313,  362,  545 

Apannaka-sutta .  339 

apapurana  .  715 

apertures  of  the  body,  contemplation  of  85 

appamdndbhd  deva .  265 

appamdnd  cetovimutti  .  727 

appamanasubha  deva  .  265 

appamatta  .  205 

approval  of  no  view  .  401 

arahant 

-  and  conceivings  .  26 

-  falling  away  from  awakening  .  168 

-  fruition  attainment  of  .  276,  691 

-  perceptual  mastery  of .  26 

-  sixty  monks  become  .  200,  370,  840 

-  ten-factored  path  of .  429,  662 

-  two  types  of .  379 

-  type  of  speech  used  by  .  404 

-  unsurpassable  qualities  of .  229 

Aranavibhahga-sutta  .  104,  789,  793ff 

arannaka .  373 

arannasahha .  685 

Arati .  47 

aratiratisaho  .  47,  677 

archer,  simile  of .  117 

Arittha  (monk) .  109,  145,  147ff 

Arittha  (Paccekabuddha)  .  655 

ariya  as  epithet .  259 

Ariyapariyesana-sutta  .  106,  170ff,  242 

ariyavamsa  .  457 

ariyavohara  .  635f 

arm,  simile  of  stretching  .  850 

aroga  .  434,  591 

Arrian  .  718 

arrow 

-  poisoned,  simile  of .  354,  586,  611 

-  straightening,  simile  of  .  589 
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Arthaviniscaya- sutra .  77,  83,  523,  539, 

659,  668f,  768,  809 

asahnasamapatti . 686 

asava  . 28 

Asava-sutta . 29ff 

ascetic  practices .  163,  214,  233ff,  288, 

359,  480,  495,  576,  594,  642,  874 

-  four  types  of .  115 

-  karmic  reasons  for  Buddha’s  .  442ff 

-  undertaken  by  Jains  .  585f 

asekhci,  simile  for  . 362 

asisunci .  148,  159 

Asita  Devala  . 555 

Asokarajavadana . 714 

Assaji .  224f 

Assalayana .  406,  549ff 

Assaldyana-sutta  .  406,  549ff,  566,  869 

Assapura  .  256,  260 

assasati . 351 

assavata . 333 

assonance .  14 

Astasahasrika  Prajndpdramitd . 797 

asuci  .  82f 

asura .  114,  197 

-  Sakka’s  victory  over  . 249 

atammayatd  . 642 

Atandtiya-sutta  . 448 

atdpT . 205 

atmopadana  /  attavadupadana  .  102 

Atthakanagara . 309 

Atthakcindgara-sutta  .  309ff 

Atthaka-vagga  .  507,  860,  886 

atthangasamanndgata  ( ahdra ) . 539 

Atthasalini  .  188,  879 

atthi  deva?  .  523,  581 

Atthisena  . 458 

auspicious  dates  and  places  . 40 

Avaddna,  not  tale  from  past . 443 

Avaddnasataka  .  223,  267,  328,  400ff,  442, 

451,  454ff,  493,  785,  797,  825,  849 

Avanti  .  135,  623f 

dvuso,  as  form  of  address  ...  212,  321,  517, 
801 

avydkata  .  169 

awakening 

-Buddha’s .  117,  244ff 

-  cessation  of  wholesome  conduct ....  427 

-  claims  to . 610,  635 


-  contemplation  of  factors  of . 95 

-  of  past,  present,  future  Buddhas  . 93 

axle  of  a  chariot,  simile  of  smearing  ...  257 
Ayaranga .  232,  324,  458,  612,  616,  850 


aycisma  as  form  of  address  .  277 ,  516 

dyu . 273 

B 

Bagmatl  . 310 

bag  with  grains,  simile  of .  83 

bahitika  . 505 

Bdhitika-sutta  .  505ff 

Bahiya  .  485,  548 

Bahudhatuka-sutta  .  645ff 

BahuvedanTya-sutta .  106,  335ff 

bait,  simile  of  a  hunter  setting  out  .  168 

Baka  Brahma .  294ff,  771 

Bakabrahma-sutta . 294 

Bakajdtaka  .  294 

Bakkula  .  71  Iff 

Bakkula-sutta .  106,  71  Iff,  766,  865 

Bakkulattheracchariyabbhuta-sutta  ....  106 

Bblapandita-sutta .  469,  741ff 

bald-headed  recluses,  remark  on  .  443,  456 
ball 

-  of  honey,  simile  of .  136 

-  rubber  ~,  simile  of  . 71 

-  thrown  at  mud  wall,  simile  of . 677 

Bamboo  Grove .  2,  42,  198,  203,  276, 

342,  563,  572,  627,  763 
bandits 

-  and  Adhimutta  .  158 

-  being  cut  up  by,  simile  of  .  146 

Baoyun  .  8 

bath 

-  in  holy  rivers . 50 

-  powder,  simile  of .  674,  693 

-  taking  a  ~,  simile  of . 261 

bat  observance . 333 

Bavarl . 537 

begging 

-  as  Brahmin’s  wealth  . 564 

-  at  night,  story  of .  359,  363 

beings,  spontaneously  arisen  . 659 

beryl  gem,  simile  of . 705 

Bhabra  edict  . 341 

bhadante  /  bhante  .  22 

Bhadda  KapilanI .  861 
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Bhaddali . 

.  145,  358ff 

Bhaddali-sutta  . 

.  358ff 

bhaddekaratta  . 

.  755 

Bhaddekaratta-sutta  .... 

.  755,  765,  788 

Bhaddiya . 

.  370 

Bhagavad-qTta  . 

.  26 

Bhagga  . 

.  42,  124,  300,  793 

bhagim  as  form  of  address .  449,  459 

Bhagu  . 

.  370,  733f 

Bhaisajyavastu . 

53,  223,  44 If,  444, 

45 Iff,  466ff,  519ff,  545ff,  828 

bhanaka  . 

.  XXV 

-  inscriptional  references  to  .  860 

bhante,  as  form  of  address  ..  212,  323,  420, 

729 

Bharadvaja . 

.  56f 

bhava  cakra  . 

.  114 

Bhayabherava-sutta . 

.  12,  37ff 

Bhesakala  Grove . 

.  42,  485 

bhikkhavo  / bhikkhave  .. 

.  21 

Bhikkhu-vagga . 

.  1,  341ff 

Bhiksunikarmavacana  .. 

.  190 

Bhumija  . 

.  723ff 

Bhumija-sutta . 

.  723ff 

bhiinahuno  . 

.  407 

bhutam  idam  . 

.  252 

Bimbisara .  40,  122, 

166,  336,  463,  485, 

511,624,  797f 

bird 

-  attacked  by  other  birds,  simile  of  ..  315 

-  takes  along  wings,  simile  of .  626 

birth 

-  from  right  side  of  mother  .  707 

-  qualified  as  ‘noble’ 

.  496 

blind 

-  man  /  men,  simile  of 

.  411,560,576 

-  turtle,  simile  of . 

.  745 

blood. 

-  bodhisattva  not  sullied  by  .  705 

-  determination  to  let  - 

-  dry  up  etc.  ...  32, 

178,  387,  484 

-  recollect  colour  of  . . 

.  85 

-  shed  ~  of  Tathagata 

.  651 

-  vomiting  of . 

.  333 

bodhipakkhiya  dhamma 

.  219,  258,  666, 

734 

Bodhi,  Prince  . 

.  19,  478ff,  618 

Bodhirajakumara-sutta 

.  6,  478ff 

bodhisattva 

-  and  divine  eye  .  245 

-  and  fasting .  239 

-  appears  like  dead .  238 

-  five  companions .  182 

-  four  encounters  of .  172,  447 

-  lived  in  three  mansions  .  409 

-  meets  rsi .  171 

-  practises  breath  control  .  237 

Bodhisattvabhumi .  785 

Bodhisattvapitaka .  84 

Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata  .  830 

bodhi,  translation  of .  xxiii 

body 

-  compared  to  a  house  .  197 

-  contemplation  of .  79 

-  development  of  .  233 

boil,  simile  of .  612 

bone,  simile  of  dog  gnaws  meatless  ..  148, 

315f 

borrowed  goods,  simile  of  ...  149,  316,  473 

bow  as  warrior’s  wealth .  564 

Brahma 

-  entreaty  of .  178 

-  Sahampati  .  178ff,  367f 

-  tries  to  vanish  from  Buddha’s  sight  299 

-  welcomes  Buddha .  294 

brahmabhuto  .  135 

Brahmadatta .  73  If 

Brahmajala-sutta .  25,  410,  590ff,  654, 

691,  864,  884 

brahmanabhojana  .  550 

Brahmana-vagga  .  7,  527ff 

Brahmanimantanika-sutta  181,  294ff,  305 
brahmassara .  540 


brahmavihara . 52ff,  146,  169,  195,  207, 

220,  261,  266,  275,  304,  310,  320, 
347ff,  372,  398,  471,  570,  578,  592, 
665,  727 

-  as  antidote  .  349 

-  Chinese  translation  of  .  471 

Brahmayu  .  193,  519,  527ff,  555 

Brahmdyu-sutta  .  527ff 

Brahmins 

-  and  recluses .  549 

-  born  from  Brahma’s  mouth .  550 

-  compared  to  dung-eating  animals  .  744 

-  etymology  of  the  term .  542 
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Brahmin  seers,  seven . 555 

brain 

-  as  part  of  contemplation  of  body  . 82 

-  earth  or  water  element? . 799 

breath 

-  contemplate  coolness  or  warmth  ...  351 

-  disappearance  with  fourth  jhcina  ....  352 

-  mindfulness  of  .  81,  350ff,  664ff 


brewer,  simile  of .  226,  322 

Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  .  153,  171, 

176,252,294,636,676 

bubbles  on  water,  simile  of . 748 

Buddha 

-  addresses  disciples,  pericope  . 21 

-  answers  not  pre-meditated  . 335 

-  as  best  of  seers  . 331 

-  asceticism,  four  types  of  .  115 

-  asceticism,  karmic  reasons  for . 442 

-  as  conqueror .  183 

-  as  king  of  the  Dharma . 518 

-  as  seventh  of  seers  . 331 

-  attitude  towards  visitors . 692 

-  awakening .  41,  117,  178,  243ff,  484 

-  awakening,  five  monks  doubt  .  185 

-  converting  magic  .  323,  330 

-  delivers  discourse  spontaneously  46,  50 

-  disinterest  in  sensual  pleasures . 409 

-  divinisation  of . 536 

-  dwelling  in  pleasure .  123 

-  examination  of . 291 

-  feet,  kissing  of . 511,  544 

-  feet,  thousand-spoke  wheel  on . 529 

-  gives  discourse  spontaneously  ...  46,  50 

-  goes  to  live  alone  . 734 

-  golden  coloured  body  .  229,  532 

-  great  compassion  .  180 

-  has  backpain  . 35 

-  inspirational  role  of . 38 

-  like  golden  mountain  .  408,  572 

-  loving  kindness  .  88,  185,  320 

-  male  organ  . 532 

-  mother  passes  away  after  7  days  ....  706 

-  motionless  for  seven  days  .  123 

-  need  not  wash  himself  . 533 

-  netted  fingers  and  toes  . 530 

-  no  hair  on  body  stirred . 228 

-  not  contentious  attitude .  104 

-  not  recognized .  203,  536 


-  not  sweating . 228 

-  perceptual  mastery . 26 

-  power  of . 449 

-  practice  of  restraint . 371 

-  practice  of  three  satipatthanas . 785 

-  protective  powers  . 558 

-  reluctance  to  teach  .  178 

-  remains  silent . 394 

-  remains  such  . 299 

-  renounces  life  principle  .  181 

-  sets  example  .  41,  480,  540 

-  shaven-headed  . 535 

-  sits  down  with  determination  .  178,  215 

-  smile  . 441 

-  takes  nap  during  day . 246 

-  takes  rest  . 35 

-  takes  rich  food  .  50,  421 

-  teaches  4  disciples  100  years  .  117,  785 

-  teaching  and  annihilation .  156 

-  types  of  speech  he  uses . 334 

-  uncovers  body . 228 

-  vanishes  from  Brahma’s  sight  . 299 

-  visit  to  heaven  of  Thirty-three  . 763 

-  way  of  teaching  assemblies  .  113 

Buddhacarita .  176,  179,  240,  244,  447, 

707,  709 

Buddhaghosa .  188,  332 

-  influenced  by  Sarvastivada  thought  102 

Buddhastotra  . 493 

Buddhavarnsa  .  885 

Buddhavarman  .  277,  328,  648 

Buddhayasas .  10,  871 

building,  simile  of  looking  down  from  a 

high . 211,748 

bull,  simile  of  searching  for . 329 

burglary,  punishment  for .  120 

burning  charcoal  pit,  simile  of  ....  115,  149, 
315,569 

burning  torch,  simile  of . 315 

Bu  ston's  History  of  Buddhism  ....  10,  175, 
179,  184f,  216,  240,  656,  707,  709,  889 
butcher 

-  karmic  retribution  for  being . 315 

-  simile  of .  84,  569,  822,  833f 

butter,  simile  of  obtaining  . 724 

c 

cakkavatti  . 469 
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Cakkavatti-(sihanada)-sutta  .  472f 

Cala .  406 

calf  longing  for  mother,  simile  of .  367 

Candalakappa .  580 

Candana  .  764 

Candavatl .  406 

Candragupta .  477 

Cankl .  529,  557ff 

Cankl-sutta  .  520,  557ff,  869 

Cariydpitaka  .  106 

carpenter,  simile  of  .  141 

carrying-pole  as  worker’s  wealth .  565 

Cartwright .  45 

caste  /  class .  475ff,  522f,  546,  549ff, 

563ff 

castration  in  ancient  India  .  329 

cat  catching  mice,  simile  of  .  303 

Cattle’s  Horn  Sala  Wood  .  203 

cattle,  simile  of  crossing  Ganges  .  221 

Catuma .  367 

Catuma-sutta  .  106,  367ff,  696 

Catusparisat-sutra  ....  1 7 8ff,  214,  232,  248, 
295,453,710 

catuyamasamvara .  324 

cauterising  wounds,  simile  of  .  409f 

cessation 

-  as  supreme  happiness  .  338 

-  attainment  of  ..  108,  169,  201, 207,  269, 
273,  282ff,  367,  681 

-  Buddha's  attainment  of .  244 

cesspit,  simile  of  .  115 

cetand  and  karma .  322 

cetaso  vinibandha  .  127 

CetokhUa-sutta .  127ff 

cetovimutti .  168,  276,  358,  427f,  686, 

690,  727 

Ceylon,  spread  of  Buddhism  in  .  189 

Chabbisodhana-sutta .  635ff 

Chachakka-sutta  .  838ff 

chanda  .  312 

Chanda  (attendant) .  173 

Chandogyci  Upanisad  .  69,  153,  176, 

724,  744 

Channa .  1,  66,  130,  225,  413,  825ff 

Channovada-sutta .  825ff 

chapter  on  similes  .  145 

charcoal  pit,  simile  of  .  1 15,  149,  315,  569 
chariot, 


-  relay  of  seven,  simile  of .  164ff 

-  simile  of .  145,  257,  612,  677 

charioteer 

-  of  the  path  of  Dharma  .  53 

-  skilled,  simile  of .  145 

charnel  ground  contemplation  .  84 

chicks,  simile  of .  132 

child  and  rubber  ball,  simile  of .  71 

child  marriage .  459 

Chinese  translation 

-  accredited  to  whom .  10 

-  problems  .  xxii 

-  teams .  7 

Cincamanavika  .  507f 

circumambulation,  pericope  .  21 

Citta  (householder)  .  137,  276,  715 

cittaparikkhara  .  578 

CTvaravastu  .  166 

class  /  caste .  475ff,  522f,  546,  549ff, 

563ff 

clay  bricks,  simile  of  surveying  .  210 

clinging 

-  and  five  aggregates  .  279 

-  four  types  of .  101 

-  to  a  self .  99,  102f 

cloth 

-  being  covered  by,  simile  of .  674 

-  clean/dirty,  simile  of .  52 

-  on  fire,  simile  of .  606 

-  stepping  on .  479 

coherence,  principle  of  .  xxvi 

concatenation .  11 

concentration 

-  and  rough  speech  .  191 

-  definition  of  .  281 

conception  of  foetus,  three  conditions  .  254 

conceptual  proliferation .  101,  135 

confession  of  transgression .  359,  608 

conqueror  as  epithet  of  Buddha  .  183 

consciousness 

-  and  cessation  attainment  .  273 

-  compared  to  fuel  .  252 

-  definition  of  .  270 

-  kasina .  592 

-  non-manifestative  .  297 

-  not  part  of  nama .  71 

contact,  Chinese  rendering  of .  270 

container  with  food,  simile  of .  45 
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corpse 

-  around  neck,  simile  of  .  141 

-  contemplation  of . 84 

council 

-first .  716,  863f 

-  second  . 716,  766 

cow 

-  cut  up,  simile  of .  84,  569,  822 

-  getting  into  crops,  simile  of  .  138 

-  observance  . 333 

-  skinning,  simile  of  . 833 

cowherd,  simile  of .  138,  216ff,  565 

crab  with  legs  cut  off,  simile  of . 229 

crane  catching  fish,  simile  of . 303 

craving 

-  for  the  Dharma . 312 

-  three  types .  70,  806 

cremation  of  corpses . 85 

crops,  simile  of  ripe  .  138 

crow  observance  . 333 

crystal  casket,  simile  of  . 705 

cilia  .  123,  202 

Cula-assapura-sutta  .  260ff 

Culadhammasamadana-sutta  ...  286ff,  876 

Cidadukkhakkhandha-sutta  .  1 2 Iff 

Cidagopalaka-sutta  .  22 Iff 

Cidagosinga-sutta  .  203ff 

Culahatthipadopama-sutta .  189ff,  579 

Culakammavibhanga-sutta .  767ff,  789 

Culamalunkya-sutta  .  106,  353ff 

Culamalunkyovada-sutta . 106 

Culapanthaka . 481 

Culapunnama-sutta  . 633 

Cularahulovada-sutta .  106,  353,  836ff 

Cidasaccaka-sutta  .  223ff 

Culasakuludayi-sutta . 43  Iff 

Culasaropama-sutta  .  200ff 

Culasihanada-sutta  . 99ff 

Culasunnata-sutta  .  683ff 

Culatanhasankhaya-sutta  .  246ff 

Ciilavacchagotta-sutta .  106 

Cidavedada-sutta  .  151,  269,  276ff 

Culayamaka-vagga .  5,  7,  263ff 

Cunda  . 604 

curses  by  frightened  woman,  tale  of  ....  364 

D 

Dabba  Mallaputta  . 607 


Dahara-sutta  .  520f 

Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta  ..  766,  790,  8  lOff 

Danapala  .  158f,  603,  767,  810 

danda .  321 

DandakI  . 326 

Dandapani  .  134f 

Dantabhumi-sutta .  7 1 7ff 

Daoan  .  841 

daradm  .  684 

Darius  I . 552 

Dasabala-sutta  .  77,  111 

Dasabhiimika- sutra  . 382 

Dasama .  309ff 

Dasaveyaliya  .  20,  32,  81 

Dasottara-sutra  .  112,  129,  165,412, 

452,  482,  593,  627,  662,  663,  691 

dassananuttariya . 229 

Dasuttara-sutta  .  112,  129,  875 

daughter-in-law 

-  addressed  with  je  . 250 

-  in  husband’s  family  .  195 

day,  recognized  as  day  . 40 

death  and  cessation,  their  difference  ...  273 

deathless 

-  as  fetter  . 26 

-  drum  of  the  . 654 

-  eightfold  path  leads  to  . 411 

-  eleven  /  twelve  doors  to  . 312 

-  fivefold  . 647 

-  inclining  mind  to  .  357,  603 

-  taste  of  . 352 

debate  . xxvi,  99,  104 

debating  customs  in  ancient  India  . 232 

deer 

-  caught  with  snares,  simile  of  .  186 

-  herd,  simile  of .  140,  167ff 

-  observance  . 333 

Deer  Park .  124,  187f,  802 

defecating  /  urinating,  clear  comprehension 

of .  82 

delight,  different  types  of . 26 

dependent  arising,  he  who  sees  .  198 

desert,  simile  of  crossing . 258 

determination  to  let  blood  dry  up  etc.  ...  32, 

178,  387,  484 

Devadaha . 585 

Devadaha-sutta  .  585ff,  874 

Devadaha-vagga  .  585ff 
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Devadatta  ..  198f,  226,  286,  333f,  407,  474, 
514,  530,  533,  547,  701 


Devaduta-sutta .  471,  747ff 

devaputta  .  764 

devas, 

-  query  after  .  523 

-  their  posture  when  meeting  humans  248 

devavana .  559 

devT,  as  form  of  address  .  459 

dhammabhuto  .  135 

Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta  .  69,  804, 

843 

Dhammacetiya-sutta  . 51  Off 

Dhammadayada-sutta .  12,  34ff 

Dhammadinna .  272,  276ff 

dhammakathika .  286 

dhammanusari  .  158,  223,  378ff 

Dhammapala .  332 

dhammaraga . 3 1  If 

Dhammasanga.nl .  102 

dhammassami  .  135 

dhammavicayasambojjhahga  . 67 If 

dhamma-vinaya  .  219f 

Dhananjani .  566ff 

Dhananjani .  579 

Dhanahjdni-sutta .  566ff 

dharanl  .  756,  761 

Dharma 

-  heir  in  the  . 34ff 

-  he  who  sees  .  198 

-  qualities  of .  54 

-  ‘seals’  of .  226 

Dharma-eye  .  533 

Dharma-followers  .  158,  223,  378ff 


Dharmaguptaka  Vinaya  20,  43, 147f,  172ff, 
205,  226,  235ff,  267,  324,  328,  362f, 
364,  373f,  376,  448,  496,  517,  536, 
545ff,  607,  635,  689,  710,  712,  731ff, 
803ff,  812ff,  855,  862,  864 

Dharmanandl  .  9 

Dharmapada  Avadana .  231,  34 Iff,  466, 

47  Iff 

Dharmaraksa .  23,  118,  124,  209,  21  If, 

289,  346,  486,  503,  549,  741,  747,  763 

Dharmasahgraha  .  108 

Dharmaskandha .  70,  80,  102,  190,  251, 

254,  266,  311,  645ff,  680f,  796,  838 
-  and  satipatthana . 76ff 


Dhatuvibhahga-sutta  .  789,  797ff 

dice  game  in  ancient  India  .  745 

Digambara  tradition  on  saint  and  food  239 
DIghanakha .  399ff 

-  stream-entry  of .  404 

DIghanakha- sutt a  .  399ff 

Digha-nikaya ,  purpose  of  .  3 

DIghaTapassI . 321ff 

DIghavu  .  732f 

DIgha,  yakkha  .  208 

Dlpankara  Buddha  .  179,  244,  450,  535 

DTpavamsa .  861,  866 

DTrgha-agama,  translation  of  .  10 

dirty  cloth  and  blind  man,  simile  of  ....  411 

discontent .  47,  677 

discourse  parallel  absent,  import  of  ....  319 

disease,  simile  of  recovery  from .  258 

dish,  simile  of  .  42 

disrobe, 

-  encourage  -  to  get  requisites .  436 

-  monk  threatens  to .  353 

-  monks  do  /  do  not  145,  148,  513ff,  611 

-  signlessness  and  still  .  686 

-  sixty  monks .  200 

distorted  perception  and  sensual  desires  .... 

.  410 

dittliadhammanibbana  .  596 

ditthdsava  .  382 

dittha,  suta,  muta,  vihhata  .  561,  635 

ditthigata  contrasted  with  dittha .  392 

ditthiparisuddhi  .  72 

ditthippatta  .  378,  383f 

divine  eye 

-  and  recollection  of  past  lives  108,  244ff 

-  simile  for  exercise  of .  210 

divine  messengers .  470ff,  747ff 

divine  nourishment  .  239 

Divyavadana  ...  72,  92,  141,  175,  214,  218, 


223,  240,  254,  267,  306,  407f,  432,  442, 
448,  452ff,  468f,  473,  476f,  483,  495, 
523,  531,  538,  547,  707,  714,  742,  744, 
752,  756,  785,  798,  828ff,  861,  880, 


884 

doctrine  of  self,  clinging  to .  102 

dog 

-  gnaws  meatless  bone,  simile  of .  315 

-  observance  .  333 

-  circles  around  post,  simile  of  .  595 
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dogmatism .  125,  338 

donkey  wanting  fodder,  simile  of . 303 

door-opener  . 715 

door  panel,  simile  of  throwing  ball  at  ..  677 

double-mouthed  bag,  simile  of . 83 

dream,  simile  of .  149,  316 

drink,  simile  of  four  types  of . 291 

drowning,  simile  of  . 846 

dukkha 

-  definition  of  . 69 

-  in  (Miila-)Sarvastivada  tradition  ....  226 

-  not  mentioned  . 224 

-  translation  of .  xxiii 

Dukkhakkhandhasuttapariydya  .  121 

Dusin  .  300ff 

duskara  .  443 

dutthulla  . 737 

dvanda  compounds,  sequence  in  .  174 

Dvedhdvitakka-sutta  .  138ff 


E 

earth 

-  as  object  of  conceivings .  24ff,  297ff 

-  as  support  for  plants,  simile  of . 227 

-  destruction  of .  194ff 

-  digging  up,  simile  of .  146 

-  unitary  perception  of . 685 

Eastern  Bamboo  Grove  . 203 

Eastern  Bathing  Place .  170 

eating 

-  and  drinking,  clear  comprehension  of  82 

-  at  night  .  146,  363,  377 

-  in  the  afternoon . 363 

-  once  .  145,  358 

effacement  .  59ff 

eggs 

-  hatching,  simile  of  .  132 

-  searching  for,  simile  of  . 329 

ehi  bhikkhu  upasampada . 413 

eight  liberations  and  arahant . 380 

eighty-four-thousand,  symbolic  sense  47 1 

ekacittaksana  . 246 

ekamsa  vyakaranlya  panha  . 482 

ekardtri  . 758 

ekdsanabhojana . 377 

ekdyana  .  75 

ekayano  mag  go .  75,  658 

Ekottarika-dgama 


-  combining  different  discourses .  472, 

546,  556 

-  commentary  on  . 451 

-  later  elements  in . 209 

-  translation  of . 9 

elements,  contemplation  of  ...  83,  194,  348 
elephant 

-  attacking,  simile  of  . 230 

-  breaks  strong  thongs,  simile  of . 365 

-  for  warfare,  simile  of . 343 

-  goes  in  four  directions,  simile  of  ...  787 

-  observance  . 333 

-  plunges  into  water,  simile  of  .  226,  323 

-  tamed,  simile  of .  522,  717ff 

-  teaching  riding  on,  simile  of . 482 

-  washing,  simile  of . 226 

elephant  rug,  sitting  on .  461,  506 

elephant’s  footprint,  simile  of  .  190ff 

embankment  of  full  pond,  simile  of  ....  677 
equanimity,  diversified  or  unified  317,  785 

esand  .  171 

Esukarl  .  563ff 

Esukari-sutta  .  563ff 

-e  terminations  nominative  singular  ....  414 

ettdvatd . 68 

evam  me  sutam  .  14 

exertion  .  132 

existence,  pinnacle  of . 594 

eye 

-  closing,  simile  of  .  142,  850 

-  having  only  one,  simile  of  . 361 

-  loss  of,  simile  of  . 330 

F 

face  in  a  mirror,  simile  of .  127 

faith 


-  as  insufficient  base  for  knowledge  586 

-  in  Buddha  leads  to  good  rebirth .  158 


-  rooted  in  vision . 293 

faith-followers  .  223,  38 Iff 

Faju .  121,486,  618 

family  members  fight  .  118 

fan  the  Buddha,  pericope . 20 

farming  as  merchant’s  wealth  . 564 

Faxian .  451,  645 

Faxian .  812,  859 

-  measurements  given  by  .  164 

fear,  how  bodhisattva  dealt  with  . 39 
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feat,  supernormal .  250f,  299,  528,  537,  611 
feelings 

-  and  death  .  404,  800 

-  contemplation  of  .  86,  121,403 

-  definition  of .  270 

-  different  types  .  336 

-  mutually  exclusive  .  87,  403 

-  worldly  and  unworldly  .  86 

fetters,  five  lower .  355 

filiality  .  454 

final  goal,  single  or  several  .  100 

finger-garland  .  488 

finger  nails,  custom  of  not  cutting  .  400 

fingers,  simile  of  snapping .  850 

fire 

-  being  roasted  on,  simile  of .  227,  315, 

569,  822 

-  Buddha  like  ~  on  mountain  top  .  408 

-  burns  down  house,  simile  of  .  646 

-  different,  simile  of  .  252,  523,  553,  565 

-  element,  external  .  196 

-  extinguished,  simile  of .  393 

-  getting  away  from,  simile  of  .  230 

-  great,  simile  of  .  434 

-  making,  simile  of  .  553,  724,  799 

-  reckoned  after  fuel,  simile  of  252,  565 
fishes  and  stones  in  water,  simile  of  ...  748 
five  aggregates 

-  and  lion’ s  roar  .  Ill 

-  definition  of .  631 

five  hundred,  symbolic  sense  of  .  417 

fletcher,  simile  of .  589 

flower 

-  garland,  simile  of  .  45 

-  fragrance  of,  simile  of .  623 

-  plucking,  simile  of  .  281 

-  strung  together,  simile  of  .  868 

fly 

-  caught  in  saliva,  simile  of  .  365 

-  delights  wherever  it  is,  simile  of  ...  728 

-  gripped  too  tightly,  simile  of .  737 

food 

-  arahant  takes  delicious  .  54 

-  Buddhist  attitude  to  .  55 

-  leftover  by  Buddha .  34 

-  moderation  with  -  in  gradual  path  ..621 

-  proper  use  of  .  32 


-  taken  for  ornament  or  adornment  ...  31, 


539 

footprint 

-  of  an  elephant,  simile  of .  190 

-  of  the  Tathagata  /  Buddha .  191,  530 

forest,  perception  of .  685 

formations 

-  bodily  and  verbal  .  81 

-  nature  of  mental  .  281 

four  encounters,  the  bodhisattva’s  .  172 

fourfold  restraint .  325 

four  noble  truths 

-  and  Mahasatipatthana-sutta  .  90 

-  and  medicine  .  802 

fragrance,  simile  of .  623 

fruition  attainment  of  arahant  .  192,  691 

fruit,  simile  of  ripe  and  unripe  .  781 

fruit  tree,  simile  of .  149,  316 

funerary  practices  in  ancient  India .  85 

G 

gaddhabadhipubba  .  148 

gadhyabhasita  .  150 

Gagga  .  608 

gahapati,  as  form  of  address .  314 

Gahcipati-vagga .  6,  309ff 

gama  .  133 

gambler,  simile  of .  745 

Gancikamoggallana-siitta  . 618ff,  883 

ganana .  482 

gandhabba  .  254, 556 

Gandhari  Dharmapada  ...  57,  96,  379,  410, 
499,  508 

Gangdpeyydla .  396 

Ganges 

-  cattle  crossing,  simile  of  .  221 

-  evaporating,  simile  of  .  146 

-  flows  to  ocean,  simile  of .  396 

-  swimming  across,  simile  of  .  356 

-  throw  wealth  into  .  458 

gantha .  443 

garment  from  full  wardrobe,  simile  of .  215 

garudharma  .  834 

gatekeeper,  simile  of .  619 

gdtha,  as  anga .  150 

gati .  114 


Gautama  Sanghadeva  .  6,  374,  617,  785 
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Gayaslse  .  178 

gem  strung  on  a  string,  simile  of . 748 

geyya,  as  ariga  .  150 

ghabbassavakkanti  . 254 

Ghatlkara . 44  Iff 

-  as  non-returner . 446 

Ghatxkara- sutta  .  6,  44 Iff,  465 

ghee 

-  from  milk,  simile  of . 681 

-  from  water,  simile  of  . 725 

Ghosilarama  . 485 

Ghositarama  .  59,  413,  485 

Ghotamukha  . 557 

Ghotamukha- sutta  . 557 

Girimananda-sutta  . 858 

girl 

-  gets  flower  garland,  simile  of  . 45 

-  man  in  love  with,  simile  of  ....  433,  437 

glow-worm,  simile  of  .  434,  437 

goat  observance  . 333 

Godhika . 655 

golden  coloured  body,  Buddha’s  .  229,  532 
golden  mountain,  Buddha  compared  to  408, 

572 

golden  rule .  125 

gold,  simile  of  gradual  refinement  of  ..  171 

goldsmith,  simile  of .  171,  800 

goose,  symbolism  of . 531 

Gopakamoggallana .  623ff 

GopakamoggaUana-sutta  .  623ff 

Gosala  Mankhaliputta . 329 

Gotama,  as  form  of  address .  192f,  230, 

420,  424,  434,  520,  541 

Gotamaka-sutta  . 27 

govata  . 333 

gradual  path  and  satipatthana  . 620 

grains,  simile  of  bag  with  . 83 

grass 

-  igniting,  simile  of . 438 

-  shaking,  simile  of . 227 

grease,  simile  of . 257 

great  man,  thoughts  of .  163 

great  standards,  four  .  xxvi 

Great  Wood  . 223 

group  recitation  .  17,  856f 

Gulissani .  373ff 

Gulissani- sutta  .  373ff,  860 

Gunabhadra  .  8,  437,  767 


H 

Haimavata  Vinaya  .  697,  814,  864 

hair 

-  becoming  white,  motif  of  . 470 

-  magically  disappears,  motif  of . 494 

-  seizing  of  . 444 

hair-raising  instruction  .  106,  117 

Hakuin .  138 

Hall  of  Migara’s  Mother .  170,  247,  307, 

618,  630,  664,  683 

hatnsa  . 531 

hand 

-  looking  at,  simile  of . 685 

-  washing  other  hand,  simile  of .  137 

happiness 

-  for  seven  days  .  123 

-  supreme  type  without  feelings  . 338 

hatching  eggs,  simile  of .  132 

Hathagaon  . 310 

Hatthaka  .  163 

hatthatthara .  461,  506 

hatthivata  . 333 

head 

-  on  fire,  simile  of  . 606 

-  rope  tightened  around,  simile  of  ....  569, 

822 

-  split  into  pieces,  threat  of . 228 

-  split  with  sword,  simile  of  . 569 

heartwood,  simile  of .  135, 198ff,  200ff, 

228, 356f 

Heavenly  Kings,  four  .  248,  705 

heavenly  palace,  Sakka’s  . 249 

heavenly  rebirth,  aspiration  for  ...  129,  680 
heinous  crimes, 

-  five .  173,  253 

-  three  (of  Devadatta)  . 286 

hell,  tortures  in  .  744,  751 

hemp,  as  worker’s  wealth . 565 

hen  hatches  eggs,  simile  of .  132 

heretical  teachers,  six  ..  200,  219,  222,  659 

heron  catching  fish,  simile  of . 303 

hidden,  simile  of  revealing  what  is  .  623, 846 

hide  of  ox,  simile  of  stretching . 685 

Hieronymus  . 707 

hindrances 

-  contemplation  of . 95 

-  similes  for . 258 

holy  life 
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-  Anuruddha  et  al.  delight  in .  370 

-  ways  that  negate  .  414 

homoioteleuton  .  14 

honey,  simile  of  ball  of .  136 

horse 

-  goes  in  four  directions,  simile  of  ...  787 

-  observance  .  333 

-  tamed,  simile  of .  522,  717 

-  well-trained,  simile  of  .  362 

hot  iron  ball,  simile  of  swallowing  .  344 

householder 

-  compared  to  one  gone  forth  .  572 

-  reborn  in  heaven,  simile  of .  409 

house,  simile  of  burning  down .  646 

Huijian  .  747 

hunter,  simile  of .  168 


husband  kills  wife  and  himself,  tale  of  504 

I 

iddhimanta .  214 


-  and  ignorance  .  71 

-  destruction  of .  13,  29,  46,  55,  169, 

186,  191,  201,  215f,  236,  243ff,  259, 
261,  265f,  310,  317,  371,  375,  381ff, 
398,  424,  439,  485,  589,  622,  626f,  632, 
637,  678,  681,  687f,  689,  719,  800,  804, 


809,  840 

-  of  views .  382 

insects,  killing  of  .  190 

intention,  definition  of  wrong .  64 

intermediate  existence  .  826 

internal  and  external,  satipatthdna  .  77 

intrepidities  of  Tathagata,  four  /  three  113 

iron  ball,  simile  of  swallowing  hot  .  344 

ironic  praise,  instances  of  .  730 

Isibhasiyaim .  260,  317,  332,  830 

Isidatta  .  373,516 

Isigili,  etymology  of  .  655 

Isigili-sutta .  654ff 

isisattama  .  331 


iddhipada  .  48,  132,  281,  423 

ignorance  and  the  influxes  .  71 

immaterial  attainments  ...  24f,  47f,  60,  108, 
187,  20 If,  207f,  242f,  264f,  310,  338, 
367,  374f,  398,  595,  635,  665,  678,  681, 
685,  694,  785,  792,  799f,  823,  838 
-  and  arahant  liberated-both-ways  ..  380f 


-  and  conceit  .  642 

-  and  insight .  357 

-and Mara  .  169 


immeasurable  deliverance  of  the  mind  275, 
727 

imperturbability  273,  283,  366,  6 1 3ff,  675, 


693f,  72 If 

improvisation  and  oral  tradition  ....  17,  880 
impurity,  contemplation  of  .  82 


itihasapancamanam .  527 

Itivuttaka 

-  as  anga  .  150 

-  specific  features  of .  861 

J 

jackal  catching  fish,  simile  of .  303 

jagariyam  anuyutto .  621 

Jains 

-  awareness  of  four  postures  etc .  81 

-  ascetic  practices  .  122,  585,  874 

-  conception  of  right  view  .  67 

-  contemplate ‘I  have  nothing’  .  616 

-  mockery  of .  587 

-  on  intention  .  322 

-  patient  enduring  of  vicissitudes  .  32 


incense,  simile  of .  623 

inclination  of  mind,  result  of  thinking  ..139 

inclusivism .  297 

individual  translation  .  xxii 

indriyas  and  levels  of  realization  .  384 

indriyabhavana .  849 

Indriyabhavana-sutta .  849ff 

indriyaparopariyatta  .  112 

indriyavemattata .  358,  366 

infant,  simile  of .  335,  355,  425,  439 

inferences,  drawing  of  .  872 

influx 


-  quarrel  among  .  604,  856 

jdlahatthapado .  530 

Jambu  tree,  meditation  under .  240,  408 

janapada .  133,  488,  644 

janapadanirutti .  796 

Janussoni  .  37ff,  189ff,  268,  579 

-  takes  refuge  .  41 

jdtaka 

-  as  anga  .  151 

-  as  genre  .  441 

jatila  .  408,  550 

Jayasena .  717ff,  723ff 
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Jeta’s  Grove .  23,  28,  34,  37,  42,  45,  56, 

59,  66,  73,  99,  117,  127,  132,  138,  140, 
145,  147,  167,  170,  181,  189,  193,  216, 
247,  251,  263,  268,  276,  286,  289,  291, 
347,  353,  355,  358,  389,  424,  437,  485, 
502,  505,  507,  510,  549,  563,  572,  635, 
639,  645,  657,  664,  673,  679,  729,  755, 
763,  793,  802,  821,  824,  831,  836,  839, 
840,  846 


-  grass  burnt  in,  simile  of  .  157 

-  monologue  . 2 

jewellery,  simile  of .  433,  437 

jhana 

-  and  insight  . 357 

-  and  Mara .  169 

-  and  satipatthana  . 96 

-  as  gratification  of  feelings  .  121 

-  attachment  to  . 791 

-  benefits  of . 371 

-  Buddha’s  pre-awakening  attainment  of  . 
116 

-  cessation  of  wholesome  intentions  428 

-  conducive  to  Nirvana . 360 

-  five  factors  of  first  . 272 


-four  39,  41,  46,  60,  86,  91,  108,  186f, 
191,  20 If,  207f,  240ff,  255,  258f,  266, 
289,  310,  317,  338,  353,  360,  367,  398, 
423,  427,  436,  544,  589,  603,  620,  626, 
628,  637,  643,  658,  665,  673ff,  678, 
693,  701,  721,  739,  809,  838, 


-  four  and  conceit  . 642 

-  fourth  and  disappearance  of  breath  352 

-  happiness  of  ~  to  be  developed . 795 

-  omission  of  first  .  140,  721 

-  physical  experience  of  .  86,  673 

-  significance  of  term  . 629 

-  similes  for  . 258 

-  threefold  analysis  of .  601,  739 

jina  .  183 

Jinacariya . 703 

Jinamitra  .  590,  683,  689 

Jlvaka .  3 1 8ff 

Jlvaka’ s  Mango  Grove . 319 

Jivaka-sutta  .  3 1 8ff,  334 

Jhanaprasthana . 91,  102 

Jotipala  .  442ff 

joy,  satipatthana  and  . 76 

jug,  simile  of . 677 


K 

Kaccana .  727ff 

Kajangala  .  849 

Kakacupama-sutta .  145ff,  195 

kakavata  . 333 

Kakusandha,  Buddha .  300ff 

Kala  Devala . 556 

Kalasigama . 551 

Kali .  146 

Kalidasa . 532 

kaliggaha . 745 

Kaludayl . 362 

kamaggasukha . 437 

Kamathika-siitra .  557ff 

Kamboja . 551 

Kammasadhamma  ....  73,  92,  99,  291,  613, 
657,  793,  838,  840 

Kandaraka  . 309 

Kandaraka-sutta .  309 

Kang  Mengxiang  . 367 

Kanha  . 709 

Kannakatthala . 519 

Kannakatthala- sutta .  5 1 9ff 

Kapathika  .  557ff,  575 

Kapilavatthu  .  121,  134,  176,  362,  604,  828 

Karanapall  .  190 

Karmasiddhi-prakarana .  273f,  283 

Karmavdcand  .  31,  190,  608 


Karmavibhahga .  265f,  453f,  468,  569, 

627,  654,714,  767ff,  810,  831 
Karmavibhanga-ndma-dharmagrantha . 


.  768ff 

Karmavibhahgopadesa .  106,  466,  468, 

545,547,  626,  699,  797,815 

Kasi  . 377 

Kasibharadvaja .  19 

kasina  . 40,  423,  592f 

Kassapa  brothers,  three  . 418 

Kassapa  /  Kasyapa  Buddha . 44 Iff,  45 3f, 

460,  485,  703ff 

Kassapagotta  .  884 

Kassapagotta-sutta .  884 

KassapasThanada-sutta  . 714 

Kasyapaparivarta . 27 

Kasyaplya  Vinaya .  20,  147,  324,  363, 

376,  448,  689 

katathym  imaginative  psychotherapy  ..  161 
Katha  JJpanisad  .  390,  423,  560 
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Kathavatthu  .  110,  114,  879 

Kathinavastu .  218 

Kausltaki  Upcinisad  .  770 

kayabhavana .  232 

kayadutthulla  .  730,  737 

Kayagatasati-sutta .  86,  673ff 

kayasakkhT  .  378,  381 

kdye  /  kdyasmim  in  satipatthana  . 78f 

Keniya .  546ff 

Kevaddha-suttci  .  297 

kevalin .  542 

khaggavisanakappa  .  733 

Khaggavisdnci-sutta  .  656 

Khandhaka .  150 

Khema .  389 

Khemaka .  485 

Khemaka-sutta .  103 

kliila  .  131 

Khujjuttara .  86 If 

Kiki,  King  .  445ff 

kilamatha  .  180 

killing 

-  an  arahant  .  190,  253 

-  Devadatta’s  of  a  nun .  286 

-  insects .  190 

-  karmic  retribution  for .  481,  770f 

-one’s mother  .  190,253,491 

-  one’s  teacher  .  253 

Kimbila .  203ff,  370,  734 

king 

-  as  threat  to  one’s  possessions .  458 

-  exercises  power,  simile  of .  227 

-  sensual  gratification  of,  simile  of  ..  410 

Kinti-sutta  .  603 

Kltagiri .  377 

KTtdgiri-sutta  .  377ff 

knowledge 

-  insufficient  bases  for  .  586 

-  six  supernormal .  208,  244,  286,  398, 

495,  499,  665,  678 

-  three  higher  ....  41,  54,  19 If,  240,  243ff, 
259,  317,  353,  360,  368,  389,  424,  436, 
439,581,589,714,  722,  830f 

Kokalika  .  407,  508 

Kokanada  Palace .  618 

Kolopamasutra  .  147 

Kondanna .  182ff,  370,  511,  841 


Kosala .  23,  34,  92,  263,  490,  518,  549, 

580,  843 

KosambI  ....  59,  204f,  293f,  413,  485,  514, 
73  Iff 


Kosambiya-suttci  .  293 

kosohitavatthaguyho .  532 

Krsna  legend .  217 

Ksudrakavastu  . 51  Off 

Kukkura-  siitra .  767 

Kukkuravatika-sutta  .  6,  333f 

Kumarajlva  .  216,  350,  871 

Kumara  Kassapa .  159,  326 

kumbhakarasippa  .  444 

Kundadhana .  370 


Kuru  .  28,73,99,289,291,407,  451, 

613,  657,  793,  838,  840 


-  custom  of  .  448 

-  location  of .  92 

Kutadanta .  529 

Kutagarasala  .  105,  223 

Kutatandya-sutra .  559 


L 

lake,  simile  of  .  259,  329,  674 

Lakkhana-sutta  .  533ff 

Lalitavistara  ...  134,  175ff,  216,  234ff,  382, 
408,  473,  483,  523,  528ff,  690,  704ff, 
884 
lamp 

-  dependently  arisen  light,  simile  of  833 


-  extinguished,  simile  of .  440,  800 

-  in  the  dark,  simile  of .  623,  846 

-  light  and  flame,  simile  of .  273 

-  several  ~  together,  simile  of .  728 

-  splendour  of,  simile  of .  434 

lateral  birth  .  707 

Latukikopama-sutta  ..  152,  359,  362ff,  851 

lay  disciple  and  arahantship .  373 

leather  bag,  simile  of  rustling  .  146 

legumes,  simile  of  boiling  .  744 

Leonidas  .  552 

leper,  simile  of .  316,  409f 

liberation 

-  eight  types  of .  787 

-  eleven  /  twelve  ways  to .  312 


-  of  the  mind  ....  168,  276,  358,  427,  686, 
690,  727 
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-  through  wisdom  ..  168,  358,  378ff,  427 

Licchavis  .  227,  230f 

lie  down  in  mud,  simile  of . 360 

liking,  insufficient  base  for  knowledge  586 
lion 

-  drawing  of  a  winged  .  110 

-  getting  away  from,  simile  of . 230 

lion's  roar  .  94,  99ff,  105ff,  535 

liquids,  contemplation  of  bodily . 85 

listeners’  reaction,  pericope . 21 

litigations,  seven  ways  to  settle  . 607 

loan,  simile  of  payment  of . 258 

logic,  four-fold  . xxvii,  390ff,  599f,  723 

Lokaprajnapti  . 747 

Lomahamsa  . 106 

Lomahcimsa-jatcika  .  116 

Lomasakangiya .  763f 

Lomasakangiyabhaddekaratta-sutta  1 63ff, 

789 

lotus  flowers,  simile  of . 730 

lotus  leaf,  simile  of . 850 

loving  kindness  ....  146,  195,  205,  220,  300, 
319f,  349,  472,  553,  566,  609,  665f, 
733 

low  seat,  taking  of  .  19 


M 

Madhupindika-sutta  . 3,  134ff,  878f 

Madhura  . 475 

Madhura-sutta .  475ff 

Madhyama-agama 

-  and  Prakrit  92,  151,  290,  452,  567,  623 

-  chapters  /  discourses  . 7 

-  three  versions  of . 7 

-  translation  of .  6,  374,  617,  785 

Magadha .  34,  221,  466,  486 

Magandikas  . 408 

Magandiya .  407ff,  438 

Magandiya-sutta .  407ff 

mahd .  123,  202 

Maha-assapura-sutta .  256ff 

Mahabharata .  193,  315,  508,  560,  655 

MahdcattdrTsaka-sutta  33,  280,  657ff,  885 
Mahacunda  .  59ff,  825 

-  ways  of  teaching  . 66 

Mahadeva  (monk)  . 747 

Maliddhammasamaddna-sutta  .  289ff,  876 
Mahddukkhakkhandha-sutta  ....  117 f f ,  122 


Mahdgopalaka-sutta  .  2 1 6ff 

Mahdgosinga-sutta .  163,  209ff 

Mahdgovinda-sutta  .  472,  558 

Mahdhatthipadopama-sutta  .  193ff 


Mahakaccana  ....  36,  134ff,  21  Off,  475ff, 
760ff,  787ff,  878 

Mahakaccanabhaddekaratta-sutta  .  756, 

760ff,  763,  788ff,  885 

Mahakammavibhariga-sutta  ..  5,  775ff,  789, 
874 

Mahakassapa  ....  163,  209ff,  359,  361,  480, 
571,714,  858 

-  and  ascetic  practices  . 214,  480 

-  and  three  circumambulations . 21 

-  as  most  senior  . 213 

Mahakotthita  ...  67ff,  215,  268ff,  283f,  406, 

825  " 

Mahalla-sutra .  119 

Mahdlomahcunsacariya  .  106 

Mahdmalunkya-sutta .  355ff,  602 

Mahamoggallana  ..  42,  45,  110,  124ff,  174, 
209ff,  246ff,  294f,  300ff,  313,  333, 
367ff,  377,  655,  674,  803f,  817,  858 


-  characteristic  ability  of  . 214 

-  performs  magical  feat  . 250 

-  praised  by  Buddha  . 369 

-  speaker  of  discourses  .  If 

Mahanama .  12  Iff 

Mahanidana-sutta  . 70 

Mahapaddna-sutta  .  94,  151,  182,  702ff 

mahapadesa  . xxvi 

Mahapaduma . 653 

Mahapajapatl  GotamI .  81  Iff,  832 

Mahdparinibbdna-sutta .  99,  181,  200, 

212,  242,  306,  625,  863 

Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra . 318 

Mahdparinirvdna-sutra  ....  19,  76,  82,  223, 
523,  559,  592,  698 


*Mahaprajnaparamita-(upadesa-)sastra  . . . 
28,  112,  145,  147,  151,  152,  208,  217, 
228,  280,  286,  313,  328,  333,  334f,  336, 
34 If,  353ff,  367,  400ff,  442,  531,  538, 
594,  645,  652,  656,  667,  697,  775,  781, 


785ff,  812 

Mahapunnama-sutta  .  630ff 

mahdpurisa . 544 

mahapurisalakkhana .  445,  527ff 

mahapurisavihara  . 847 
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Maharahulovada-sutta  .  157,  347ff 

Mahasaccaka-sutta  .  117,  174ff,  232ff 

Mahasakuludayi-sutta . 6,  416ff,  885 

Mahdsalayatanika-sutta  .  106,  840ff 

Maliasamvartamkatha  .  703 

Mahasanghika  and  Abhidharma  .  213 

Mahasanghika  Vinaya .  20,  43,  147,  149, 

267,  324,  358f,  362ff,  376,  448,  476, 
517,  546,  608,  659,  689,  712,  732, 
8 1 2ff,  828,  862,  864,  887 


Mahdsdropama-sutta  .  198ff 

Mahasatipatthana-sutta  and  4  truths  ....  90 

MahasThanada-sutta  . 6,  105ff 

Mahasudassana-sutta  .  459 

Mahdsunnata-sutta  .  688ff 

Mahdtanhdsankhaya-sutta .  152,  25  Iff 

Mahdvacchagotta-sutta  .  106,  393ff 

Mahdvaccha-suttci  .  106 

Mahavadana-siitra .  216,  533 

Mahdvagga  .  203 

Mahavamsa .  134,  188f,  551,  573,  747 

mahavana  .  105,  223 


Mahavastu ..  70,  108,  135,  17  Iff,  190,  203, 
211,  214,  216,  223,  234ff,  265,  280, 
318,  326,  328,  362,  404,  408f,  441ff, 
45 2f,  454,  458,  462,  468,  470,  472, 
476f,  483,  523,  529ff,  542f,  545,  558f, 
573,  619,  629,  632,  652,  655f,  690, 
704ff,  728,  749,  751,  813,  855,  884 

Mahavedcilla-sutta  .  151,  268ff 

*Mahdvibhdsd  .  28ff,  75,  86f,  95f,  99,  101, 
114,  121,'  138,  146f,  151,  254,  272,  277, 
282ff,  305,  328,  348,  355,  363,  377, 
400ff,  449,  598,  636,  648,  657,  664, 
667,  714,  769,  783,  785ff,  798,  849 


Mahavihara  .  573 

Mahavlra  /  Nigantha  Nataputta .  107, 

32 Iff,  390,  396,  432,  604 


Mahavyutpatti ....  112f,  151,  288,  301,  474, 
528,  592,  625,  667,  687,  691,  711,  780, 
785ff,  796,  839 


Mahdyamaka-vcigga  .  5,  7,  203ff 

MahayanasUtralankara .  785 

mahesi .  493 

Mahinda .  189,  747 

Mahisamandala .  747 

Mahlsasaka  Vinaya  .  20,  43,  147f,  172f, 

179f,  182,  185,  187,  267,  324,  328, 


362ff,  373,  376,  446,  448,  478ff,  517, 
659,  689,  710,  712,  732,  734,  749,  803f, 
81  Iff,  855,  862,  864 

Maitreya  (Buddha) .  231,  657,  707 

Maitreya  (monk) .  812 

Maitrisimit . 491,  81  Off 

Majjhima-nikdya 

-  bhdnaka  . 5ff 

-  chapter  headings  . 2ff 

-  discourse  pairs  . 5ff 

-  function  of  fifties  . 4ff 

-  jdtakas  in .  3 

-  name  of .  1 

-  on  conduct  of  a  monk .  3 

-  on  Vinaya  topics  .  4 

-  purpose  of  .  3 

-  sequence  of  discourses .  11 

-  settings  .  2 

-  teachings  on  insight  .  3 

-  verse  material .  2 

Makhadeva  .  450,  466ff,  541 

Makhadeva-sutta  .  465,  466ff 

Makkhali  Gosala .  107,  329,  4 14f,  432 

Mallika  .  503ff 

Malunkyaputta .  353ff,  355ff 

man 

-  covered  with  cloth,  simile  of .  674 

-  on  other  man’s  back,  simile  of .  281 

-  recognized  as  man,  simile  of .  584 

-  thirsty,  simile  of .  115 

-  with  one  eye,  simile  of .  361 

manasikara  and  contempl.  of  feeling  .  669 

Mandhatr  .  467,  473 

Mangala  Buddha .  450 

Mangala-sutta  .  150,  756 

mainland  .  24 

mannita .  800 

manomaya  kdya  /  riipa  .  423,707 

mansion 

-  beautiful,  simile  of .  115 

-  bodhisattva  lived  in  three  .  409 

Mann .  322 

Mara .  18,  27,  167ff,  186f,  221ff,  229, 

295ff,  300ff,  650ff,  677,  696,  703,  710 

-  daughters  of  .  47 

-  takes  possession  .  295,  302 

Marakaranda .  441 

Mdratajjamya-sutta  .  5,  300ff 
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marisa . 295 

Markatahrada .  105,  223f 

matapitu . 173 

matika .  217f,  607 

mat,  simile  of  washing  dirty  . 227 

Maurya  . 477 

meat 

-  eating  by  monastics  . 318 

-  forcing  on  poor  person,  simile  of  ...  564 

-  partake  of  raw  .  306,  3 1 8 

-  piece  of,  simile  of  .  149,  315 

meatless  bone,  simile  of  dog  gnawing  149, 

315 

medicine,  proper  use  of  . 32 


meditation,  importance  given  to  ...  47,  206, 
404,516,  540,  734,  832,  837 
Megasthenes  .  421,  477,  506,  550,  733 


mental  barrenness  /  bondages  .  127 

merchant,  simile  of . 595 

merit,  dedication  of  .  230f 

messengers,  divine  .  470ff,  747ff 

method,  true . 73 

metrical  similarities  between  Pali  terms  14 

mice,  simile  of  catching . 303 

middle  path,  aloof  from  two  extremes  185, 
189,  793 

Migajala . 829 

Migara’s  Mother . 277 

milhasukha  . 795 

Milinda  .  538,  551 

Milindapanha  .  106,  240f,  538,  870, 

milk 

-  and  water,  simile  of  blending  .  204,  610 

-  obtaining,  simile  of . 724 

mind 

-  as  resort  of  five  faculties . 272 

-  contemplation  of .  87ff 

-  like  a  monkey  . 374 

-  Sariputta’s  mastery  over  . 215 

mindfulness  of  breathing  ...  80f,  267,  347ff, 

664ff 

-  and  nostril  area . 350 

-  by  Arittha .  148 

mirror, 

-  of  the  Dharma  . 654 

-  simile  of .  127,  345,  705 

Mithila  . 466 

Moggaliputta  Tissa  . 879 


Moggallana,  accountant  .  6 1 8ff 

Moliya  Phagguna  .  145ff 

monastic  training  in  Majjhima-nikaya  ..  3f 

mongoose  observance  . 333 

monk 

-  aspiring  to  rebirth  in  heaven  . 680 

-  proper  behaviour  of  visiting  .  373ff 

monkey 

-  makes  offering  to  Buddha  . 710 

-  mind  like . 374 

-  pounding,  simile  of . 330 

-  Vassakara  to  be  reborn  as  . 627 

Monkey  Pond  .  105,  223f 

moon 


-  simile  of .  132,  434,  499f,  576,  835 

-  surrounded  by  stars,  Buddha  is  like  408 
morality  and  wisdom,  interrelationship  137 
mother 

-  and  father,  sequence  of  terms  .  173 

-  simile  of .  804 

mountain 

-  compared  to  pebble,  simile  of  . 744 

-  lake  on,  simile  of  . 259 

-  seeing  scenery  from  top  of,  simile  of  717 

-  shadow  of,  simile  of  .  120,  743 

mud 

-  lie  down  in,  simile  of . 360 

-  sinking  in,  simile  of . 65 

-  throwing  ball  at  wall  of,  simile  of  ..  677 

mudda . 482 

Mukhelu  Grove  .  849 

Midapariydya-jdtaka  .  27 

Millapariydya-sutta  .  3,  ll,23ff 

Millapariydya-vagga  .  23ff 

(Mula-)Sarvastivada  Vinaya  ...  19f,  35,  53, 

77,  83,  89,  119,  134f,  147,  166,  172ff, 
179f,  190,  216,  218f,  223,  226,  234ff, 
254,  259,  267,  275,  277,  286,  292,  306, 
318,  324f,  328,  341ff,  363,  373,  376, 
399ff,  400ff,  408,  414f,  42  If,  44 Iff, 
45  Iff,  466ff,  472,  483,  485,  499,  501, 
508,  51  Off,  517f,  5 1 9ff,  527,  530ff, 

545ff,  561,  598,  619,  624,  632,  654ff, 
660,  674,  689,  697,  701,  704ff,  710, 
712,  714,  73 Iff,  747,  749,  785,  796, 
804,  812ff,  828ff,  83  Iff,  855,  862,  864, 
870,  887f 

mule,  simile  of .  546,  554 
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Munda  (king)  .  18 

munda  .  443,  536 

Mundaka  Upanisad .  71 

muni  .  238,  542ff,  758 

myrobalan  fruits,  simile  of  searching  .  330 

N 

na  cirass’  eva .  814f 

naga 

-  real  .  170 

-  simile  of  .  159ff 

nagara .  133,  644 

Nagaravinda .  843 

Nagaravindeyya-sutta .  843ff 

Nagasena .  538 

nahdtaka  .  259f 

naiskdmya  /  naiskramya  .  690 

Nalagiri  .  501 

Nalaka .  135 

Nalakapana  .  370 

Nalakapdna-sutta .  370ff 

Ndlaka-sutta .  135,  150 

Nalanda .  313,  341 

-  destruction  of,  simile  of  .  326 

-  edition  .  xxiv 

nama,  definition  of  .  70f 

nanadhimuttikata .  112 

Nanda .  31,  536 

Nandaka . 83  Iff 

Nandakovdda-sutta  . 83  Iff 

Nandlpala .  442ff,  467f 

NandTpdla-sutra .  442,  467f 

Nandiya .  203ff,  370,  734 

Narada .  18 

nay  a  .  73 

neither-perception-nor-non-perception  and 

insight .  310 

nekkhamma  .  690 

nemimandala  .  210 

Nettipakarana  .  780 

nidana,  as  anga .  151 

nigama  .  133 

Nigantha  Nataputta  /  Mahavlra .  107, 

32 Iff,  390,  396,  432,  604 
night 

-  auspicious .  758 

-  recognized  as  night  .  40 

Nigrodha’s  Grove  .  121 


Nimi .  466ff 

nimitta .  141,  735f 

nippariyayena .  380 

nirdmisa .  87 


Nirvana  24,  74ff,  114,  247,  261,  273,  282, 
291,  297,  302,  311,  354,  356f,  360,  402, 
509,  561,  609,  613,  615,  620,  691,  695, 
715,  761,  764,  801,  807,  829,  836,  839f 


-  aim  of  holy  life .  164 

-  and  attachment  .  617 

-  and  cessation  attainment  .  208,  244 

-  and  sensual  happiness  .  437f 

-  and  stages  of  purification  .  164 

-  as  cessation  of  phenomena .  60 

-  as  extinction  of  light  .  xxiii 

-  as  highest  happiness .  410 

-  as  object  of  conceivings  . 24ff 

-  as  other  shore  .  152 

-  as  quiescence  .  226 

-  assumption  of  having  attained  .  601 

-  as  supreme  truth  .  800 

-  disciples  incline  towards  .  396 

-  final  goal  of  holy  life  .  285 

-  here  and  now .  410,  590ff 

-  lack  of  inspiration  in  goal  of .  225 

-  views  don’t  lead  to .  392 

-  vision  of .  412 

-  without  clinging  .  166 

-  wrong  notions  of .  25,  41  Of 

nisTdana  .  20,  164 

Nivdpa-sutta  .  167ff,  187 

noble,  as  qualification  of  four  truths  ...  803 

noble  disciple,  seven  types  of .  360,  378 

no  c’assarn  / no  c’assa .  154 

non-human,  affliction  by  .  318 

non-return .  45,  47f,  103,  147f,  155,  160, 


222,  277,  289,  311,  357,  366,  381ff, 
387,  396ff,  430,  446f,  545,  603,  666, 


678,  681,710,  802,813,  834f 

-  and  delicious  food .  54f 

-  through  satipatthdna  .  96 

nostril  area,  mindfulness  of  breathing  350 
nothingness 

-  bodhisattva  attains  sphere  of .  175 

-  deliverance  through  .  275 

-  three  ways  to  .  61 5f 

numbers,  symbolic  significance  of  ... .  417, 

471 
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nuns 

-  and  Moliya  Phagguna  .  145 

-  explicitly  mentioned  .  78,  128,  566 

-  practitioners  of  satipatthana  . 78 

-  teachings  to  .  83  Iff 

nutriment 

-  four  types  of .  253,  304,  638,  743 

-  origin  and  cessation  of . 69 

Nyayadhammakahao  . 455 


o 

obhasanimitta  . 735 

ocean 

-  deep,  simile  of . 393 

-  rivers  flowing  into,  simile  of  . 676 

oil 

-  lamp  with,  simile  of .  440,  730,  800 

-  obtaining,  simile  of . 724 

Okkala  . 664 

omniscience .  109,  179,  325,  368,  389, 

413,  415f,  432,  521ff,  537,  586 

-  Brahma’s  claim  to . 297 

once-return  ...  47f,  122,  148,  222,  373,  382, 

398f,  516,  666,  678 

Opamma-vagga  .  7,  145ff 

Opasada  . 559 

oral  tradition,  insufficient  base  for  knowl¬ 
edge  . 586 

owl  catches  mice,  simile  of  . 303 

ox 

-  cutting  up,  simile  of .  84,  569,  822 

-  goes  in  four  directions,  simile  of  ...  787 


-  skinning,  simile  of  . 833 

-  stretching  hide  of,  simile  of  . 685 

-  tamed,  simile  of  .  522,  717 


P 

paccavekkhananimitta . 86 

Paccekabuddha  .  315,  652f,  654ff,  815 

-  and  metta  . 657 

-  self-cremation  of . 656 

Paccekabuddhapadana  . 733 

pacceka,  significance  of  .  654f 

PacTnavamsaddya . 203 

padhana  / pahana . 523 

Padumuttara  Buddha  . 464 

pagevatara . 726 

pahana  /  padhana  . 523 


pahanaparihha  .  101 

pahitatta  . 205 

paint  on  space,  simile  of .  146 

Pajapati . 295 

Pajjota  .  623f 

Pakudha  Kaccayana  . 414f,  432 

palm  (hand),  simile  of  looking  at  . 685 

palm  tree,  simile  of  cut  off  ..  299,  393,  851 

Pancakanga .  335ff,  424ff,  726ff 

Pahcakaiiga-sutta .  106,  335 

pahcanimittakatha .  141 

Pancasala . 34 

Pahcattaya-sutta  .  590ff 

Pancavimsatisahasrika  Prajhaparamita  .... 
77ff,  1 12,  539,  719 

Panini  .  174,  552 

pahha  and  vihhana  . 270 

pannadhaja .  331 

panndsa  .  Iff,  765f 

pannavimutti .  168,  358,  378ff,  427f 

papahca  .  101 

papahcasahhasahkha  .  135 

Paramartha  .  394,  783 

paranimmittavasavattidevaloka  . 295 

Parayana-vagga . 433 

Paribbajaka-vagga .  6,  389ff 

paribbdjika  . 288 

pariggaha .  155,  399 

parihanadharma  arhat .  168 

parimukha  . 350 

parinha .  101 

Parisistaparvan . 470 

paritta . 497 

parittabha  / parittasubha  deva . 265 

Parivara  .  150 

parivdsa . 397 

pariydyena . 380 

park  keeper,  not  recognizing  Buddha  203ff 

Parsva .  325f 

pasadika  .  82 

Pasadika-sutta .  600 

Pasarasi-sutta  .  106,  170,  188 

Pasenadi .  18,  164,  292,  389,  487,  489, 

494ff,  503ff,  505ff,  510ff,  519ff,  535, 
555,727,  816 

-  etymology  of  name  .  881 

passasati . 351 

Pataliputta .  92,  309f,  573 
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Patanjali  .  550 

path 

-  and  fruition  attainment  .  192 

-  avoiding  uneven,  simile  of .  64 

-  factors  of  an  arahant,  ten  .  429 

-  noble  eightfold  as  conditioned  .  279 

-  noble  eightfold  as  raft  .  152 

patibhaganimitta .  735 

patibuddho  . xxiii 

paticca  samuppada .  30,  103,  111,  171, 

'  244,  645,  823 

-  detailed  exposition  of .  251 

-  interpretation  of .  xxvii 

-  seeing  of  ~  is  seeing  Dharma  .  198 

-  translation  of  . xxiii 

patience,  importance  of .  145ff 

patigha .  349 

patimokkha  .  870,  877f 

-  and  concatenation .  11 

-  and  matika .  219 

-  recital  of .  625 

Pdtimokkha-sutta  .  150 

patihhatakarana .  608 

patipadanuttariya  .  229 

patipuccha  vyakaraniya  panha .  482 

Patisambhidamagga  .  350,  378 

-  on  body  contemplation .  80 

patissatimattdya .  78 

Pava  . 603f 

pavarana .  124,  205 

Pavarika’ s  Mango  Grove  .  313 

Payasi .  326 

Payasi-sutta  .  161,  326 

Peacock’s  Sanctuary  .  416 

peg,  simile  of  removing  .  141 

people,  simile  of  watching  .  211,  747 

perception 

-  definition  of .  271 

-  going  beyond .  55,  261 

pericope  .  16 

peta  .  114 

Phagguna  .  145 

picture  recitation  .  880 

Pilindavaccha .  501,  569 

Pilotika .  189f,  193,  579 

Pimgalatreya-siitra .  561 

Pindapataparisuddhi-sutta  .  846ff 

Pingiya .  513 


Pingiyam .  190 

pit 

-  of  burning  coals,  simile  of .  1 15,  149, 

315,  569 

-  path  to,  simile  of  .  75 

Piyajatika-sutta  .  502ff 

plank,  simile  of  becoming  a .  360 

plantain  tree,  simile  of .  228,  357 

pleasure  that  accords  with  Dharma .  588 

poisoned  arrow,  simile  of  .  586,  61 1 

poisonous  snake,  simile  of .  148ff,  152, 

230,  316 

Pokkharasati  .  529,  575ff 

pond,  simile  of .  1 15,  229,  261,  677 

poor  man  unable  to  go  forth,  simile  of  365 

possession  by  spirit .  318 

post 

-  animals  bound  to,  simile  of .  619 

-  binding  elephant  to,  simile  of  .  719 

-  dog  circles  around,  simile  of .  595 

-  shaking,  simile  of .  226 

postures,  mindfulness  of .  81 

Potaliputta .  775ff 

Potaliya . 313ff 

Potaliya-sutta  . 3  Off 

potter,  simile  of .  701 

pottery,  low  status  of  .  444 

Potthapada-sutta  .  776 

powers 

-  five  of  a  Tathagata .  Ill 


-  supernormal  ...  47f,  198,  210,  214,  266, 
326,  398,  423,  435,  452,  479,  541,  577, 
626,  648,  666,  675,  678,  730,  831 

Prajhaptisastra .  214 

Prajnavarman .  590,  683,  689 

P ratify asamutpada-vyakhy a  .  70 

Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthita- 

samadhi- sutra  .  719 

Pravrajyavastu  .  254,  399ff,  415,  483,  499 

prdyascitta  .  56 

precepts 

-  perfect  observation  of  46,  49,  618,  718 

-  taking  only  some  of  the  five  .  445 

pregnant  woman,  tale  of  .  359,  364 

prison,  simile  of  release  from  .  258 

probation  period  .  397,413 

prostitution .  250 

Prsthapala- sutra .  433,  472,  485,  796 
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Pubbaseliyas  . 26 

puggala,  Chinese  rendering  for  . 59 

Puggalapannatti  .  302,  380,  382,  385 

Pukkusati  .  536,  797ff 

punishments  for  unlawful  acts .  120 

Punna  (ascetic)  . 334 

Punna  (from  Sunaparanta) .  828ff 

Punna  Mantaniputta .  161ff,  215 

Punnovada-sutta .  828ff 

pura  .  183 

Purana  (householder) .  373,  516 

Purana  (monk)  . 889 


Purana  Kassapa  ...  222,  246,  383,  415,  432, 
623 


Pure  Abodes  1 16,  264,  447,  529,  656,  681 
pure  and  unwholesome,  bodily  action  .  345 
purification 


-  stages  of . 

.  164 

-  through  samsaric  process 

. 414 

-  through  various  means  ... 

.  116 

purohita,  functions  of . 

. 624 

Purusasukta  . 

. 551 

putt  a . 

.  252,  764 

Q 

quail,  simile  of . 

.  365,  737 

questions,  unanswered . 

..  353ff,  389ff 

quest,  noble  and  ignoble  . 

. 170 

Qutan  Fazhi  . 

. 767 

R 

raft,  simile  of .  147,  152,  253,  356 

Rahula  .  215,  341ff,  347ff,  836f,  867 

-  and  falsehood . 

. 342 

-  as  student  of  Sariputta  .... 

. 347 

rain,  simile  of . 

396,  563,  748 

rains  retreat .  124 


Rati . 47 

Ratthapala .  45  Iff,  814 

-  becomes  arahant  . 456 

-  his  fasting  . 455 

Ratthapdla-sutta  .  45 Iff 

reasoning,  as  insufficient  base  for  knowl¬ 
edge  . 586 

rebirth 

-  aspiration  for  heavenly .  129,  680 

-  faith  in  Buddha  leads  to  good .  158 

-  in  hell  or  heaven,  conditions  for  ....  263 

reciprocal  conditioning . 72 

recluse 


-  four  grades  of . 99 

-  supreme  . 424 

-  true .  256,  260 

recluse  Gotama,  said  by  Sariputta  .  165 

recollection, 

-of Buddha  .  108,513 

-  of  Buddha,  Dharma,  Sangha  ..  195,  822 

reed,  simile  of . 423 

rejoicing  of  discourse’s  audience 

-  one  or  many  .  66,  474,  618,  688 

-  in  Madhyama-cigama .  193,  209,  545 

removing,  Buddha’ s  practice  of  . 371 

repetition  .  16 

request  permission  to  ask  sth.,  pericope  21 

requisites,  proper  use  of  . 31 

restraint,  fourfold  . 325 


Revata 


209f,  370 


Rgveda .  159,  469,  538,  551,  707,  869 


rhinoceros 


733 


rich  man  able  to  go  forth,  simile  of . 366 

right  concentration,  definition  of  .  658,  809 

right  effort,  which  aggregate? . 280 

right  knowledge,  right  liberation  .  430,  663 
right  view 


Rajagaha . 42,  45,  59,  66,  92,  124,  159, 

161,  167,  176,  198,  221,  247,  268f, 
276f,  335,  341,  373,  389,  393f,  399, 
416,  431,  437,  545,  557,  563,  566f,  569, 
572,  623,  655,  760,  763,  797,  825,  846 


-  path  to,  simile  of . 622 

Rdjci-vagga  . 6f,  44 Iff 

Rammaka’s  hermitage  .  170ff 

rasaggasaggi . 534 

Ratana-sutta  .  150,  756 

Rathavinita-suttci  .  161ff 


-  and  eightfold  path . 33 

-  arrival  at . 67 

-  as  precursor . 658 

-  definition  of .  271,  807 

-  two  conditions  for  arising  . 271 

river 

-  flows  into  ocean,  simile  of . 676 

-  overflows  after  rain,  simile  of  . 510 

-  ritual  bathing  in  . 53 

-  throwing  wealth  into,  simile  of . 458 

robes 
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-  proper  use  of  . 

.  31 

Samagama  . 

.  603 

-  sewing  up  and  dying 

.  165 

Samagama-sutta  . 

.  603ff,  876 

-  weapon  wrapped  in, 

simile  of  .  260 

Samanamandikaputta . 

.  425 

royal  insignia  . 

.  495,  535 

Samanamandika-sutta  . 

.  6,  424ff 

Rudrayanavadcina . 

.  798 

Samahhaphala-sutta  /  Sramanyaphala-sut- 

rules 

ra .  325,414f,  452,  561,864 

-  few  and  many . 

.  361 

samano  gotamo,  as  form  of  address  ..  165, 

-  strict  observance  of 

...  46,49,618,718 

420 

rupa,  as  mental  image  .. 

.  71 

Samantapdsddikd . 

.  864,879 

rupanimitta  . 

.  735 

samatha  and  vipassana  in  conjunction  842 

Samathadeva .  10,  28,  70, 

147,  197,  256, 

s 

259f,  268,  273,  278,  291,  296,  300, 

sabbakayapatisamvedi  . 

.  351,667 

32 Iff,  334ff,  355f,  390, 

466ff,  549ff, 

Sabbasava-sutta  ....  11,  28ff,  143,  372,  539 

590,  61 3f,  623ff,  630ff, 

645ff,  657ff, 

Sabhiya  . 

.  548,  728f 

717f,  731,  741,  775ff,  781ff,  796,  797ff, 

Saccaka  . 

..  223ff,  232ff,  730 

811,  838ff,  840ff 

Saccavibhanga-sutta  ..... 

.  789,  802ff 

samathanimitta  . 

.  735 

saddha 

Samiddhi . 

..  760ff,  775ff 

-  dkdravatT . 

.  293 

samma . 

.  807f 

-  and  Alara  Kalama  .. 

.  176 

Sammaditthi-sutta . 

.  13,  66ff,  151 

-  mulajata  . 

.  484 

samma  hana . 

.  663 

saddhanusan  .  158,  223,  378,  38 Iff 

samma  samadhi  . 

.  658,  809 

Saddharmapundarika-sutra  .  346 

sammukhdvinaya  . 

.  607 

saddhavimutta . 

.  378,  383ff,  484 

samsara,  no  beginning  . 

.  72 

Sag  ala  . 

.  551 

samucchedappahana  . 

.  127 

Sahampati  . 

.  178ff,  367f 

Samudaya-sutta  . 

.  93 

Sajjhdya-sutta  . 

.  870 

samvattanika  vinndna  . 

.  614 

Saketa  . 

.  92,  164,  370 

samvega  . 

.  38,  195 

Sakka  ....  181,  228,  246ff,  294f,  307,  472ff, 

Samyukta-agama 

519,  652,  705,  879 

-  and  three  aiigas  . 

.  697 

Sakkapanha-sutta . 

.  151 

-  partial  . 

.  9 

sakkdya  . 

.  278 

-  translation  of . 

.  8 

sakkayaditthi .  102,  279,  356,  382,  576,  631 

Sandaka  . 

. 413ff,  436 

scikkayanirodha . 

.  356 

Sandaka-sutta  . 

. 4  Off 

Sakuludayl  . 

.  416ff,  43  Iff 

sandhi  and  negation . 

.  346,  360f 

Sakyan  .  23,  313,  367f,  510,  585,  603f,  763 

sahgamavijayo,  anuttaro  . 

.  654 

-  sons  of . 

.  498 

Sangarava  . 

.  579ff 

-  story  of  their  origins 

.  35 

Sahgarava-sutta . 

.  579ff 

Sakyan  country  . 

.  134 

Sanghabhedavastu  ..  119,  134f,  172ff,  190, 

sdla  trees,  simile  of . 

145,  288,  523,  622 

216,  226,  234ff,  259,  267,  286,  292, 

Sala  . 

.  263 

325,  328,  408,  414f,  422,  441ff,  452ff, 

Salayatana-vagga  . 3,  82 Iff 

Salayatanavibhariga-sutta  106,  78 Iff,  789, 
'  874 

Saleyyaka-sutta  .  263ff,  339 

Sallekha-sutta  .  13,  59ff 

samadhinimitta  .  281,429,735 

samadhisampada  .  201 


472,  483,  485,  501,  511,  518,  527, 
5 3 Off,  545,  561,  619,  624,  632,  654ff, 
674,  701,  704ff,  749,  785,  796 

-  and  Buddha  taking  rest  .  35 

-  on  corpse  contemplation  .  85 

-  on  knowing  mental  states  of  others  .  89 

-  taking  of  low  seat  in .  19 
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Sanghabhuti . 783 

sangitikaramahatheras . 106 


Sangitiparyaya .  28,  113,  131,  229,  288, 

334,  371,  577,  593,  636,  680,  711,  739, 
797,  800 

Sangiti-sutta  /-sutra  ....  129,  229,  287,  334, 
371,  380,  604,  663,  675,  680,  711,  739, 
856,  875 

Sanjaya  Belatthiputta  ...  333,  383,  418,  432 


Sanjlva . 301 

sankhana  .  482 

saiikhara,  three  types . 281 

Sankhdrabhdjaniya-sutta .  151,  678 

Sankharuppatti-sutta  .  151,678ff 

sankhitta  . 88 

Sarikhya  .  176 

sannasamapatti . 311 

sahna,  translation  of  .  xxiii 

Sanskrit  fragments,  school  affiliation  of  10 

sapaddna  . 447 

Sappurisa-sutta .  639ff 

Sarabha .  113,514 

Sarabhanga  . 556 

Sariputrabhidharma  ....  77ff,  218,  282,  590 
-  school  of  . 91 


Sariputta . 34ff,  42ff,  66ff,  107,  137, 

161  ff ,  174,  193ff,  209ff,  268ff,  283f, 
301,  333,  347f,  367ff,  373ff,  399ff,  441, 
566ff,  635,  643 f,  726,  789,  802ff,  817, 
82 Iff,  825ff,  846ff 

-  full  awakening  of . 404 

-rebuked  . 369,570 

-  speaker  of  discourses  .  1 

-  stays  inactive  . 369 

Sarvbrthasiddhi  .  114 

Sarvastivada  Vinaya .  20,  43,  147,  251, 

267,  318,  324,  328,  363,  373,  376,  441, 
448,  476,  517,  536,  545,  598,  607,  659, 
689,  712,  803,  814f,  855,  862f,  865 

Satapatha  Brdhmana  .  153,423 

Satasdhasrikd  Prajndparamitd . 77 

Sati  .  25  Iff 

satipatthdna 

-  and  Anuruddha  .  110 

-  and  cessation  of  conduct . 428 

-  and  gradual  path . 620 

-  and  hindrances  .  74,  653,  670,  718 

-  bhavand  . 78 


-  Buddha  teaches  for  hundred  years  .  117 

-  Chinese  translation  of . 73 

-  English  translation  of .  xxiii 

-  locations  for  brief  teachings  of . 92 

-  three  . 785 

Satipatthdna-sutta .  3,  13,  33,  73ff,  311, 

485,  620,  658,668,  673,710 

sativinaya  . 607 

Satparamita-samnipata- sutra . 466 

sattd  opapdtikd . 659 

Saundaranandakavya  ..  139,  141,  257,  280, 

523,  638,  725,  803 

SavatthI  .  23,  28,  34,  37,  42,  45,  56,  59, 

66,  73,  92,  99,  117,  127,  132,  138,  140, 
145,  147,  158,  161,  164,  167,  170,  181, 
189,  193,  216,  247,  251,  263,  268f, 
27 6f,  286,  289,  291,  335,  347,  353,  355, 
35 8f,  389,  424,  437,  456,  478,  486,  488, 
498,  502ff,  549,  555,  563,  572,  590, 
618,  635,  639,  645,  657,  664,  673,  679, 
683,  746f,  755,  763f,  767,  793,  802, 


821,  831,  836,  846 

sdvatthi  niddna  . 412,  887 

saw,  simile  of  .  146,  195 

schism,  Devadatta  .  198 

scriptural  verification,  means  for  . xxvi 

seclusion 

-  after  cessation  mind  inclines  to  . 282 

-  difficulties  of  . 38 

-  practised  by  teacher  or  disciples  . 35 

seed  in  need  of  water,  simile  of . 367 

see  dependent  arising,  see  Dharma .  198 

sekha 

-  and  conceivings  . 25 

-  five  powers  of .  Ill 

Sekhapatipcida-sutta  .  106 

Sekha-sutta .  106,  313 

Sela .  529,  545ff 

Sela-sutta .  545ff 

sense-spheres,  contemplation  of . 95 

sensual  pleasures 

-  as  obstruction .  110,  148 

-  dangers  /  gratification  of .  118 

-  dangers,  similes  on  .  148,  315,  409 

servitude,  simile  of  release  from  . 258 

seven 

-  steps,  bodhisattva  takes . 708 

-  symbolic  significance  of . 471 
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-  threat  of  splitting  head  into  .  228 

seventeen,  notorious  group  of .  363 

Sevitabbasevitcibba-sutta  .  643f 

seyyathapi  passeyya .  84 

shadow 

-  and  sunshine,  simile  of .  601 

-  of  mountain,  simile  of .  120,  743 

shaving  hair  and  lower  rebirth  .  288 

sheep,  simile  of .  226,  322 

sickle,  as  worker’s  wealth .  565 

sieve,  simile  of .  226,  322 

signless 

-  as  step  in  emptiness  meditation  ..  686ff, 

691 

-  Buddha  attains .  540 

-  contact .  283f 

-  deliverance  of  the  mind .  274ff 

Slha .  18,  104,  327 

Sihanada-sutta .  110 

Slhanada-vagga  . 99ff 

Slha-sutta .  104 

SikhI .  868 

Siksasamuccaya  ..  83ff,  129,  139,  197,  215, 

798,879 

STlakkhandha-vagga  .  256,  258 

sTldnisamsakcitha  .  48 

silence,  noble  .  207 

silently  sit  down,  description  of .  452 

Sisupacala  .  406 

sitting 

-  mat  .  20,  164 

-  posture .  81 

-  with  determination  .  215,484 

sixty  monks 

-  become  arahants .  200,  370,  840 

-  disrobe .  200 

sky,  simile  of  looking  at .  211 

slaughterhouse,  simile  of  .  148,  159 

snake,  simile  of  .  145,  148ff,  152,  160, 

230,316,612 

snataka .  260 

snoring,  during  Buddha’s  talk .  421,  515 

Sonadanda .  529 

Sona  Kotikanna .  860 

son,  duties  of .  454 

sore,  simile  of  treating  .  257 

sotthiya  /  sottiya .  259,542 

sound 


-  of  one  hand  clapping .  138 

-  similarities  between  Pali  terms  .  14 

space,  simile  of  painting  .  146 

Sparta .  552 

spears,  simile  of  three  hundred  .  743 

speech,  definition  of  wrong  .  63 

spittle,  simile  of .  850 

spontaneous  rebirth .  659 


Squirrels’  Feeding  Ground  ....  59,  124,  159, 
167,  198,  221,  268,  373,  389,  393,  399, 
431,485,545,  566 

Sravakabhumi . xxiv,  30ff,  45,  77,  82f, 

85f,  88,  93,  95f,  120,  129,  149,  151, 
197,  265f,  280,  341,  346,  348,  380,  385, 
523,  543,  589,  594,  613,  619,  640, 


667ff,  698,  743,  799,  842 

staircase,  simile  of  .  164,  618 

star,  simile  of .  434 

steps,  bodhisattva  takes  seven  .  708 

stick 


-  motif  of  holding  on  to  .  134 

-  throwing,  simile  of .  601 

-  used  to  make  fire,  simile  of .  799 

stilling  thought-formation .  142 


stream-entry .  13,  25,  30,  34,  47f,  52,  55, 

59f,  67f,  72,  148,  160,  188f,  192,  200, 
222,  231,  317,  366,  370,  373,  381ff, 
398f,  404f,  412f,  430f,  440,  446,  455, 
464,  481,  484,  494,  516,  533,  548,  563, 
602,  651,  666,  678,  715,  747,  801,  804, 
81  Of,  813f,  816,  835,  837 


-  and  fetters  .  102,  577 

-four  limbs  of  .  100,  130 

-  standard  description  of .  229,  327f 

streams  kept  in  check,  simile  of .  619 

strong  overpowers  weak,  simile  of .  142 

Subha .  57 Iff,  768ff 

Subhadda  .  200 

Subhaga  Grove  .  294 

subhakinna .  265,  435 

subhanimitta  .  42 

Subha-sutta . 57  Iff 

Subhuti  .  215,  796f 

Suciloma .  416 

Sudassana  .  655 

Sudinna .  455f,  464 

sugata  span  .  675 

suicide .  481,  504,  655,  825ff,  830 
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Suka-sutra  . 767 

Sukka . 286 

sulkiness  . 51,  606 

Sumedha,  Buddha . 442 

summary  and  analysis,  pattern  of . 789 

Sumsumara .  479,  485 

Sumsumaragiri  . 42,  124 

Sunakkhatta  .  107,  113,  116,  514,  61  Off 

Sunakkhatta-sutta  .  61  Off 

Sunaparanta  . 828 

Sundarl  .  507,  886 

Sundarika .  50ff 

Sunnata-vagga .  683ff 

sunshine  and  shadow,  simile  of . 601 

sun,  simile  of .  434,  437 

Suppabuddha  .  134 

suppatitthitapado . 529 

supramundane  path  factors  . 660 

Surangama-sutra . 756 

Surendrabodhi  . 645 

Sutrasamuccaya  . 745 

sutta,  as  anga .  150 

suttantabhdjaniya  .  80,  90f,  337 

Suttavibhanga . 877 

suvannavanno .  229,  532 

Suyagada  56,  123,  303,  423,  560,  591,  742 
sword,  simile  of.  148ff,  230,  260,  423,  569 
synonyms,  use  of .  15 

T 

Tagarasikhin  . 655 

Taittirlyci  Upanisad  . 637 

tanha  for  the  Dharma  . 312 

tanhasankhayavimutti . 251 

Tapodarama . 341 

Taranatha . 879 

Tarkcijvala  . 702 

Tathagata 

-  equated  with  living  being . 391 

-  awakening  of  past,  present,  and  future  . 

74 

-  referring  to  liberated  monk  .  156 

-  significance  of  term  . 332 

-  ten  powers  of  .  108 

tathagatapada .  191 

tatharupa,  Chinese  translation  of  . 301 

Tattvasiddhi .  284,  328,  785,  787,  816 

tendency  underlying  feelings . 284 


tenfold  noble  path .  60,  662 

ten  powers  attained  by  disciple  .  110 

termite  mound,  simile  of  .  158ff,  612 

testicles,  simile  of  loss  of  . 329 

tetralemma . xxvii,  390ff,  599f,  723 

Tevijjavacchagotta-sutta  .  106,  389 

Tevijjavaccha-sutta  .  106 

Thananga .  39,  107,  114,  417,  495,  539, 

704,  746,  752,  770,781 

Theragdtha  and  secular  motifs  .  869 

Therapadana .  406,  444,  451,  456,  546, 

655,  764,  828 

theravada,  reference  to  in  discourses  ..  175 

Theravada  Vinaya .  20,  147,  179,  181, 

184f,  187,  203,  208,  267,  324,  397,  478, 
480,  533,  546f,  689,  710,  712,  73 Iff, 
812,  814f,  855,  861f,  868 

thinking  and  concentration  .  139 

thirsty  man,  simile  of .  1 15,  261 

Thirty-three 

-  banishing  devas  from  heaven  of  ....  524 

-  visit  to  heaven  of  . 248 

thousand  worlds,  divine  eye  survey . 210 

Thullananda .  861 

thunderbolt  wielding  spirit  .  228,  402 

Tianxfzai  . 767 

tikotiparisuddha  .  318 

tinavattharaka  . 609 

tiracchdnakatha  .  15,  374,  416,  887 

title  variations  of  discourses  .  106,  123,  468 

torch,  simile  of  .  146,  149,  315 

tranquillity  and  insight  .  45,  397,  842 

treasure,  simile  of . 736 

tree 

-  covered  with  ants,  simile  of .  115 

-  divested  of  branches,  simile  of  . 393 

-  flower  on,  simile  of  . 281 

-  motif  of  unmoving  shadow . 710 

-  root,  size  for  meditative  pervasion  727 

-  shadow,  simile  of .  833 

-  with  little  foliage,  simile  of  .  115 

triple  shaking  of  world  systems . 256 

trumpeter,  simile  of . 578 

trunk,  simile  of  elephant  protecting  its  .  343 
truth 

-  arrival  at  and  preservation  of .  557ff 

-  asseveration  of .  496ff 

-  Sariputta  expounds  four  noble  ....  193ff 
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turner,  simile  of .  81,  673 

turning  away,  simile  of  .  142 

turtle,  simile  of  blind  .  745 

Tuvataka-sutta  .  150 

twelve,  symbolic  significance  of  .  471 

u 

ubhatobhagavimutta  .  378ff 

Udana,  as  anga  .  150 

Udanalankara  .  75,  507 

Udana-(varga) .  57,  96,  174,  184,  239, 

298,  34 Iff,  379,  400,  410,  460,  481, 
486,  490ff,  504f,  508,  732f,  753,  867 

Udanavargavivarana . 34  If 

Udayl  .  170,  335ff,  359,  362ff,  111 

Uddaka  Ramaputta  1 74ff,  219,  234ff,  432 

Uddesavibhaiiga-sutta  .  787ff 

Udena .  557 

Uduma  .  545 

UdumbarikasThanada-sutta  .  485 

Ugga  .  574 

uggahanimitta  .  735 

UjjenI  .  135 

Ukkattha  .  23,  294 

Umibhaya-sutta  .  106 

unhisaslso  .  535 

Unnabha .  484 

Upacala .  406 

upadana ,  four  types  of .  101 

upadesa,  as  anga .  151 

upajjhaya,  Rahula’s  .  347 

Upaka .  183 

Upakkilesa-sutta  .  203,  73 Iff 

Upali  (householder)  ..  104,  320ff,  556,  604 

Upali  (monk) .  215,359,536 

Upali-sutta  .  104,  106,  320ff,  776 

Upalivada-sutta  .  106 

uparipannasa .  1 

Uparittha  .  655 

upasamanussati  .  603 

Upavana .  828 

Updyakaiisalya-sutra .  444 

uposatha  .  40,  759 

Uppalavanna  /  Utpalavarna .  226,  286 

upright,  simile  of  setting  .  623 

urnci .  450 

Uruvela  .  92 


Uruvela  Kassapa  /  Uruvilvakasyapa  ..  232, 


295 

itsnisa .  450,  535 

ussankhapada  .  529 

ussolhi .  132 

Uttara  (three  Brahmins) ..  442ff,  527ff,  849 

Uttara  (monk)  .  466 

Uttarajjhayana .  32,  324,  463,  572,  626, 

742,  773  ’ 

Uttarapathakas  .  114 

uttarimanussadhamma  .  107,  208,  375 

Uvdsagadasao  .  329 

Uvavaiya .  530 

uyyojeti  .  692 

V 

Vacchagotta  .  389ff,  393ff 

-  as  very  inquisitive  .  395 

vaggulivata  .  333 

Vaibhidingl .  442 

Vaikhanasa  .  437 

Vajirapani  .  228 

Vajjian  92,  203,  208,  221,  300,  603,  623ff 

vajra  .  228 

Vajracchedika  Prajnaparamita  .  797 

vajropama-samadhi .  301 

Vakkali  .  655 

Vammika-sutta .  158ff 

Vanapatha-sutta  .  132ff,  267,  644 

vanaprastha  .  260 

Vangisa .  737 

Varanasi .  183f,  188,  441,  445f,  449f, 

460,  755,  802 

Varuna  .  56 

vasana .  433 

Vasettha .  572 

Vasettha-sutta  .  572 

Vassakara .  18,  624ff 

Vastusamgrahani .  697f 

veil  a  .  569 

Vattha-sutta  .  106 

Vatthiipama-sutta . 13,  49ff,  106 

Vavahdra  .  864 

Vebhalinga .  441,  468 

vedagu  .  259,  542 

vedalla,  as  anga  .  151 

Vedanapariggaha-sutta  .  399 
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Vedas,  three  .  192,  527 

Vedehika  .  146 

Vedhannas  .  604 

Vedic  oral  tradition . 869 

Vejayanta . 249 

Vekhanassa .  437ff 

Vekhanassa-sutta .  437ff 

Veranja  . 263 

Verahjaka-sutta  .  263ff 

VesalT  /  Vaisall .  92,  105,  107,  176,  223, 

450,  610 

Vessabhu  . 868 

Vessavana . 248 

vessel,  simile  of . 343 

Vetullaka  . 709 

veyyakarana,  as  cinga  . 150 

vibhajjavada  . 573 

Vibhanga  ....  78ff,  112,  114,  337,  350,  647, 

660 

-  on  body  contemplation . 80 

-  on  contemplation  of  dharmas . 90 

Vibhanga-vagga  .  7,  755ff,  765,  789 

Vibhasaprabhavrtti . 344 

Videha  . 466 

Vidhura . 305 

Vidudabha  .  524 

view(s) 

-  and  feelings . 399 

-  as  insufficient  base  for  knowledge..  586 

-  going  beyond  speculative  . 59 

-  of  existence  and  non-existence  101,  169 

-  six  standpoints  for .  153 

-  unwilling  to  give  up  wrong .  147 

vihesa,  Buddha’s  .  180 

vihimsa,  antidote  to  . 349 

village,  simile  of  way  to  . 578 

Vimamsaka-sutta  .  29 Iff 

vimuccciti  /  adhimuccati .  194,  685 

vimuttanuttariya  . 229 

Vimuttimagga  .  72,  668f,  674,  736 

Vinaya  material  from  Suttapitaka .  147 

Vinayavibhanga .  150,  342ff 

vineyya . 621 

vihhdnakasina . 592 

vinodana  .  29,  371 

viparitasahnd . 410 

VipassI  Buddha .  94,  178,  182,  216,  245, 

301,331,562,  705,  868 


Visakha  .  277ff 

Visakha  .  277,  503 

visesa . 484 

Visnu-smrti . 550 

visualization  .  84 

Visuddhimagga .  102,  167,  351,  378f, 

592,  888 

-  definition  of  nama  . 71 

-  on  adornment . 31 

-  on  Majjhima-nikdya  . 4 

vitakkasankharasanthana .  141 

Vitakkasanthana-sutta .  86,  140ff 

vitality  and  heat  . 273 

Viyahapannatti  .  257,  288,  390,  396, 

414,  525,  527,  562,  770,  796,  851 


vohara  . 314 

Vulture  Peak .  66,  198,  247,  342,  399 

Vydkarana-mahabhasya . 550 

Vydkhyayukti .  118,  121,  193,  341,  424, 

451,  623,  645,  683,796 

Vyakhyayukti-tTka .  346,  618 

vyavahara  /  vyahara . 314 


w 

walking  slower,  simile  of .  142 

wardrobe,  simile  of  full  . 215 

washing  hands,  simile  of .  137 

watchman,  simile  of  . 565 

water 


-  and  milk,  simile  of  blending  like  ..  204, 


610 

-  dirty,  simile  of  . 343 

-  drops  on  hot  plate,  simile  of  ..  366,  850 

-  element,  external  .  196 

-  Jain  takes  warm  . 323 

-  rising  and  descending,  simile  of  ....  601 

-  vessel,  simile  of . 342 


waxing  syllables  ....  15,  174,  351,  539,  635, 
699,712,  842 
way(s) 

-  of  undertaking  things,  four  286ff,  289ff 


-  one  going  . 75 

-  to  village,  simile  of . 578 

wealth 

-  loss  of,  simile  of  . 258 

-  throwing  into  river . 458 

-  types  of . 564 


weapon  wrapped  in  a  robe,  simile  of  ...  260 
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weeping  parents,  motif  of  .  173,  371 

Weijing  .  105,  234 

well-trained  horse,  simile  of  .  362 

wheel 

-  of  Brahma  .  108 

-  of  Dharma,  set  in  motion .  183 

wheel-rims,  simile  of  surveying .  210 


wheel-turning  king .  227,  469ff,  509, 


650ff,  74 If,  746 
wind 

-  element,  external  .  196 

-  in  ancient  Indian  medicine  .  569 

wings,  simile  of  bird  taking  along  .  626 

wisdom 

-  definition  of .  269 

-  knife  of .  159 

-  purpose  of  .  271 

woman 

-  being  in  love  with,  simile  of .  589 

-  newly  married  and  in-laws  .  249 

-  pregnant,  tale  of .  359,  364 

-  recognized  as  woman,  simile  of  ....  584 
wood 

-  cutting  straight,  simile  of  .  141 

-  fire,  simile  of  ..  235,  438,  440,  523,  677 

worldling,  conceivings  of  .  24 

worldly  affairs,  leaving  behind  .  313 

worldly  and  unworldly,  feelings  .  86 

wounds  cauterised  over  fire,  simile  of  409 
writing  and  early  Buddhism .  855 


Y 

yakkha 

-  hits  Sariputta  on  head .  301 

-  positive  connotations  .  332 

-  praises  monks .  208 

-  wields  thunderbolt  .  228 

yakkhassa  suddhi .  332 

Yama  .  747ff 

Yasa .  373,  548,  855 

Yasa’s  mother,  stream-entry  of  .  328 

yathdbhuta  .  72 

yathavadT .  422 

Yaimci .  552 


yebhuyycisikci  .  607 

Ye  shes  sde  .  590,  645,  683,  689,  768 

Yijing .  20,  124,  324,  760 

Yogacarcibhumi . xxiv,  30ff,  45,  57,  77, 

82f,  85f,  88,  93,  95f,  102,  112,  120,  129, 
141,  149,  151,  171,  197,  254,  265f,  272, 
274,  280,  284,  302,  311,  333,  338,  341, 
346,  348,  376,  380,  385,  523,  543,  589, 
594,  613,  617,  619,  640,  658,  667ff, 
675f,  690,  693,  697f,  722,  727,  736f, 
743,  757,  785,  799,  834,  842 

Y ogalehrbuch  .  81,  84,  352,  667,  669 

yojana  .  164,  478 

Yona  .  551 


yoni,  four  types  of .  113 

yoniso  manasikara  ....  11,  29,  93,  271,  412, 
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X  z 

Xerxes .  552  ZhI  Qian .  49,  121,  300,  451,  464,  527, 

Xuanzang .  84,  182,  188,  223,  277,  404,  542,  797 

468,  491,  507,  589,  783,  812,  870,  889  Zhu  Fonian  . 


9f,  374,  617,  785 


